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^^  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and 
Eftates  to  the  C^fi€eJll#r;-JVI^^{S).and  Scholar! 
•*  of  the  Univerlity  of  Oxford  for  -ever,  to  have 
and  to  hold  all  ah^  l^ngulat  -the  faid  Lands  or. 
Efiates  upon  truft,:apd  ta  tjie-.ifitents  and  pur- 
'^  pofes  hereinafter- ttie'iitio'i16d'$  that  is  to  fay^  I 
*'  will  and  appoint  that  the  Vice-Chanccllor  of 
'*  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  forthetime  being  fhall 
take  and  receive  all  the  rents^  iifues^  and  pro- 
fits thereof,  and  (after  all  taxes,  reparations^  and 
necefiary  dedudlions  made)  that  he  pay  all  the 
^^  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight  Divinity 
^^  Ledlure  Sermons,  to  be  eftablifhed  for  ever  in 
the  faid  Univerfity,  and  to  be  performed  in  the 
manner  following : 


*^  I  direA  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  firft 
*^  Tuefday  in  Eafter  Term,  a  Lcfturer  be  yearly 

**  chofen 
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^'  chofen  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges  only,  and  by 
«*  no  others,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the  Print- 
*^  ing-Houfe^  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the 
'^  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach 
•*  eight  Divinity  Ledhire  Sermons,  the  year  fol- 
•*  lowing,  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  between  the 
**  commencement  of  the  laft  month  in  Lent  Term, 
'*  and  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  AA  Term* 

"  Alfo  I  direfl:  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Di- 
"  vinity  LeAm"e  Sermons  fhall  be  preached  upon 
"  either  of  the  following  SubjecSls — to  confirm 
*^  and  eftablifli  the  Chriflian  Faith,  and  to  con- 
'*  fute  all  heretics  and  fchifinatics— ^pon  the  di- 
^  vine  auth&fxtj^:cf\<h6jhdly:  Scriptures — upon 
"the  authorityofthe  .wDtjiigs' of  the  primitive 
**  Fathers,  as  to  tb^fu^:aijd*pra6lice  of  the  pri- 
'*  mitive  ChurcfiT^upo4!  \tt^  -Divinity  of  our 
"  Lord  and  Sa\^o\ir  J«((i^''(!hrift— upon  the  Di- 
•*  vinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft — ^upon  the  Articles 
•«  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in  the 
"  Apoftles'  and  Nicene  Creeds. 

*'  Alfo  I  direft,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight 

"  Divinity    Le6hire    Sermons  fliall   be    always 

printed,   within   two  months    after    they  arc 

preached,  and  one  copy  fhall  be  given  to  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Univerlity,  and  one  copy  to 

*  the  Head  of  every  College,  and  one  copy  to  the 

Mayor  of  the  cit}-^  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy  to 

"  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  and  the  ex- 

"  pence 
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Acts  v.  38,  39. 

And  n<yu/  Ifoy  urUoyouy  Refrain  from  tbefe  meni  and  lei 
tbem  alone :  For  if  this  counfel  or  this  work  be  ofman^ 
it  ftrlll  come  to  nougbt : 

But  if  U  be  of  Qod^ye  cannot  oyertbroiu  it. 

In  this  advice  of*  Gamaliel  there  was,  no 
doubt,  inu^h  of  prudence  and  godd  fenlfe ;  of 
ecjiiity  and  common  juftice  it  may  be  allowed 
to  have  had  its  fhare ;  of  reverence  towards 
God  it  was  not  deftitute  ;  but  of  good  wili 
to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  we  may  fcarcely 
ftt  all  fuip^  it  ('):  and  yet  no  friend  could 
have  fet  Chriftianity  in  a  more  advantageous 
point  of  view,  or  have  more  properly  piut  it 
upon  the  trufe  footing  of  its  own  pretenfions. 
It  afliimed  to  be  "  of  God  (*),"  and  what  is 
mone  remarkable,  even  when  every  fort  of 
oppofition  and  hoftility  was  to  be  appre- 
hended *,  it  aflutiied  to  be  fo  fecure,  as  to  be 
above  being  overthrown  not  only  by  men> 
but  by  all  the  malice  and  ftratagems  of  tlie 
powers  of  darknefs  (^).    We  are  able  to 

^  How  much  thU  (Irengthens  the  evidence  for  Chnflianltyy 
fee  Lejties  tf^arh,  vol.  ii.  i5j. 
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SERMON  t. 

-at  this  time,  had  it  been,  as  Gamaliel,  m  all 
Mikelihood,  meant  to  ihfinuate,  of  man  P 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  plxHif 

which  can  be  brought  forward,  to  (hew  it  to 

*iiave  been  "  of  God,"  muft  at  the  fame  time 

tend  to  prove  it  to  have  been  not  of  man : 

but  there  is  ftill  this  difierenoc  between  the 

two  enquiries ;  in  the  one  we  intend  to  de- 

-moniliBte  its  inherent  ftrength  and  validity ; 

•in  the  other,  we  endeavour  to  prove,  if  I  may 

To  (ay,  its  toant  of  tveakneji,  or  the  ab(b)ce 

of  tho(fc  things  which  would  prove  it  hu- 

tnan  f ). 

If  the  Revelation  we  adhere  to  be  truly  "of 

•     ■       - 

t*^  God,"  it  is,  no  doubt,  proper  to  dwell  on  its 
•high  pretenfions,  and  point  out  its  divinity  : 
*but  it  is  no  kfs  an  obje  A  worthy  of  out  con* 
^deration,  to  examine  into  the  probable 
•chances  that  have  occurred,  of  its  faikire, 
liad  it  been  "  of  man  /'  When  we  advatice 
«gainft  the  Deift,  the  ftupendous  miracles  ac- 
^eompanying  its  firft  eftablifliment ;  the  un- 
impeachable charaAer  of  the  facred  writers  j 
the  extraordinary  and  exad  accompHlhment 
of  the  prophecies  foretelling  the  adveftt  of 
Meffiak;  it  is  evident  that  aB  thefe  are 
in  tbem(^ves  ful^eaa  of  doizbt  and  difputft>* 

tion;. 


SERMON   1^  ) 

tion;  and  before  they  can  be  admitted  by  tho 
Deift  to  prove  the  divinity  of  our  holy  RdUj-r 
gicyti^  they  muft  theiQfelyes  be  proved  and 
d^njonihated  to  the  fatisfeftion  of  the  unbe- 
liever. But  m  ihewing  that  had  it  been  "  of 
*'  man,''  there  is  every  poflible  reafon  to 
think  it  XQuft  have  failed,  as  a  mere  hu-* 
man  invention,  we  lay  out  of  the  queition 
all  the  more  immediate  teflimonies  of  its  di<» 
vinity,  all  thofe  marks  and  charafters  which 
the  Deift  is  difpofed  to  controvert  (®),  and 
we  reft  the  whole  argument  on  fiich  de-f 
monftration  as  muil  make  an  impreflion  on 
any  ingenuous  and  difcerning  mind. 

Had  then  Chriftianity  been  "  of  man,*'  we 
may  naturally  conclude,  from  what  has 
f9fftd  in  the  world  iince  its  firfl  ihtrodu6lioD| 
that  it  would  before  this  have  failed,  eithes 
thfoiigh  fome  inherent  defect,  or  from  fome 
outwsDrd  oppofition.  I  fay  from  what  haA 
]^i£ed  in  the  world  fince  its  firfl  introduce 
tion,  becauie  on  this  vrill  depend  the  whokr 
qndSion,  as  fuggefled  by  the  advice  of  Gama- 
lieL  Had  Chrifiianity  been  no  objed  of  no- 
tioc»  or  fubjedk  of  enquiry,  to  any  but  its 
own  difciples,  it  might  have  endured  jufl  as 
Icn^  as  it  has  done,  whether  founded  in  error 

B  3  or 


6^  SERMON  I. 

or  in  truth.  It  would  have  depended  on 
the  temper  and  difpofition  of  thofe  only  who 
embraced  it :  but  records  of  indifputable  ve- 
racity tell  us  that  it  was  firom  the  firft,  aiid 
has  been  even  to  our  days,  as  much  an  ob- 
jeift  of  attention  to  its  opponents,  as  to  its 
friends  and  admirers.  It  has  been  in  a  ftate 
of  very  critical  trial  and  probation  from  its 
very  firft  appearance  ;  it  has  been  alTsdled  by 
every  weapon  fuited  to  fuch  an  attack ;  it 
has  been  perfecuted  by  the  violent,  derided 
by  the  Infidel,  fpumed  at  by  the  wicked; 
miireprefented  by  the  ignorant  (^). 

It  would  be  endlefs  and  altogether  ufelefs 
to  enumerate  the  different  flruggles  it  has  had 
to  make,  (if  we  may  fo  ipeak  with  due  rever- 
ence,) fince  its  firft  appearance.  Any  body  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Church 
will  eafily  call  to  mind  what  perfecutions  it 
has  undergone,  and  what  variety  of  oppofition 
it  has  met  with.  It  would  be  beyond  my 
purpofe  to  record  mere  {a,&s ;  it  would  rather 
be  my  wilh  to  examine  into  the  fpirit  of 
thefe  different  attacks ;  to  fliew  how  eameft- 
ly  every  oppofing  principle  among  mankind 
has  been  fet  on  work  to  overthrow  it ;  and 
much  furely  its  triumph  over  fuch  multiplied 

afi!aults 
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aflaultia  fbionld  lerve  to  ftrengthen  our  confi- 
dence in  its  divine  authority. 

Had  it  been  ''  oiman^'  it  muft  be  admitted 
man  might  have  overthrown  it^:  if  man 
therefore  has  always  been  in  fome  way  or 
other  in  oppolition  to  it,  what  power  but 
that  of  God  could  have  upheld  it  ?  I  fhall 
here  however  beg  leave  to  conned  Chrifti- 
anity  with  the  Revelation  to  the  Jewilh  na- 
tion, which  preceded  it.  I  fhall  b^  leave 
to  confider  the  Old  and  Ntio  Teftaments  as 
infeparable. 

The  oppofition  to  thefe  Revelations  has 
been  conflant  fince  the  difobedience  of  our 
firft  parents  ;  but  previous  to  Chriftianity  it 
confided  much  in  outward  a6ls  of  violence, 
or  idolatrous  praftices,  and  did  not  appear 
lb  much  in  the  fiiape  of  objeftions  to  the  re- 
vealed principles  and  doftrines,  as  in  the 
adoption  of  contrary  and  erroneous  fyfliems 
of  Religion. 

The  various  oppofitions  we  have  to  exa- 
mine have  both  thefe  charaders ;  having 
appeared  ieither  in  the  fliape  of  contradi6tion 
or  competition ;  either  in  the  form  of  objec- 

r 

^  "  Tout  ce  qu'ont  fait  les  homines,  lea  hommes  peuyent  le 
"  daruire.**    Bffujfiau,  Em'dt. 
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tions  to  the  truths  revealed,  or  as  fyilems  qf 
a  rival  tendency.  Before  Chriflianity,  othe^ 
ineligions  and  other  iyftems  were  embraced 
fis  difiind:  matters;  when  they  came  intQ 
competition  with  the  true  Religion,  the  lat-> 
ter  was  treated  with  open  contempt;  its 
merits  and  foundations  were  fcarce  at  all«  if 
ever,  canvaifed ;  and  therefore  God's  (ruthj 
when  vindication  became  neceflkry,  w^  to 
be  vindicated  only  by  manifeil  and  fenfibla 
interpofition  ;  open  and  confpicuous  venge- 
ance on  his  enemies  and  blafphemers  (■''), 
But  fince  Chriftianity,  Revelation  has  not 
only  not  been  oppofed,  but  has  fcarcely  beea 
Co  much  as  flighted  or  negleded,  without 
fbme  pretended  excufe,  inlinuating  either  ^ 
want  of  authority,  or  fome  other  great  defeSt 
on  the  part  of  Revelation. 

As  the  mode  of  attack  has  been  altered, 
fo  of  courfe  has  the  mode  of  defence.  Go4 
no  longer  vifibly  interpofes,  but  having  fiip-^ 
plied  Chriftians  with  the  weapons  proper 
for  refifting  all  attacks  on  the  part  of  mapj 
he  has  abandoned  it  to  our  care  and  protec* 
^on,  with  a  full  aflurance  that  it  ihall  1x0% 
fail.  While  time  can  make  no  change  in 
the  Revelation  committed  to  our  charge,  it 

is 
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ifi  operating  every  polSible  change  in  the 
eonftitution  of  human  afiairs :  multiplied  ei('^ 
perin^ents  and  accumulated  ilorea  qf  wifdqnt 
have  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
human  mind ; '  impofhire  has  every  day  leift 
chance  of  inaking  its  way,  while  truth  may 
4t  leaft  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  fatif- 
faAory  examination. 

Revelation  therefore,  as  it  becomes  every 
day  moTp  expofed,  ihould  obtain  the  greater 
credence,  if  it  continues  proof  againfl  £uch 
ailaults  :  and  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  Infi- 
dels themfelves  give  ground  and  fupport  tot 
this  triyinph  of  Revelation,  becaufe  m  rc-^* 
jeAing  it  as  an  obje<%  of  fuperflition  only, 
and  vain  fancies,  they  pretend  to  have  made 
fiich  advances  in  knowledge,  as  to  fee  things 
more  clearly,  and  to  fathom  them  more, 
deeply,  than  their  predeceflbrs.  The  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge  is  ailigned  as  the 
principal  reaibn  for  rejeding  fuch  errors.  A 
hope  is  alfo  held  out  to  us  df  ilill  further, 
improvement.  But  it  will  furdy  admit  of  a 
question,  whether  fuch  improvement  is  want- 
ing in  particular  points;  or  whether  we 
^ve  not  ample  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with 
what  has  been  already  difcovered ;  the  very 
poffibility  of  improvement  depending  on  a 

thorough 
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thorough  apprehenfion  and  acknowledgment 
of  fome  defecft.  But  this  may  be  difcufled 
hereafter ;  at  prefent  let  it  be  fufficient  to 
admit  to  the  fullell  extent  the  great  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge,  as  that  muft 
certainly  heighten  the  critical  fituation  of  the 
Jewifli  and  Chriftian  Revelations,  if  after  all 
they  are  but  human  inventions. 

Chriftianity  was  not  confined  to  ^'  a  cor-- 
"  ner^  at  its  birth,  nor  is  it  dilpofed  to  take 
refuge  in  a  comer  now.  It  ftands  expofed 
to  view,  and  to  every  aflault  on  the  part  of 
the  Infidel ;  and  the  Infidel  has  indeed  more 
vantage  ground  than  he  had;  for,  if  not  en- 
tirely through  the  fuperior  learning  of  the 
prefent  age,  yet  through  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  learning  tranfmitted  to  us,  through 
ages  paft,  as  well  as  through  the  overthrow 
of  almoft  all  pagan  fuperftitions,  and  irra- 
tional prejudices,  he  has  every  means  of  de- 
teding  its  weak  parts,  or  of  inventing  fome 
fyftem  in  oppofition  to  it  c. 

Whatever  weapon  could  be  raifed  againft 
impofition  is  at  the  InfideFs  command.  There 
is  learning  enough  in  the  world  to  dete6k 
errors,  and  wit  enough  to  fabricate  other 

«  See  Sherlock's  IXth  Plfcourfei  pp.  1(4,  %6$. 
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iyfiems,  and  better,  if  this  be  really  defedivc. 
There  is,  and  has  been  ;  for  indeed  rib  mode 
of  aflault,  I  believe,  remains  untried :  the 
heavy  artiUery  of  learning  and  criticifm,  a3 
well  as  the  lighter  weapons  of  wit  and  ridi- 
cule have  been  repeatedly  brought  into  the 
field.  The  efieds  they  have  had  in  each 
aflault  it  is  not  my  obje6i:  to  enquire.  It  is 
certain  th^  have  not  prevailed.  Revelation 
maintains  its  ground,  not  upheld  by  partial, 
prejudiced,  or  intereiled  adherents,  but  ready 
to  anfwer  to  every  charge  of  error  or  indon- 
liftency,  and  prepared  to  undeigo  any  com- 
panion with  rival  fyllems. 

Nor  is  this  faid  without  reafon :  for  though 
w^e  would  grant  that  Infidels  have  every  ad- 
vantage that  the  accumulated  learning,  and 
multipUed  enquiries,  of  a  long  lapfe  of  ages 
can  give  them,  whereby  they  mull  needs  be 
admirably  qualified  both  to  raife  objections, 
and  to  drefs  up  any  new  fyftems ;  yet  the 
benefits  of  fuch  accumulated  learning  and 
carious  enquiries  being  equally  open  to  be- 
lievers, beUevers  are  at  leaft  as  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  objections  and  fyftems  of  their 
opponents,  as  fuch  opponents  can  be  to 
judge  of  the  grounds  of  their  faith. 

Nor 


Nor  is  theology  a  fcience  of  fb  confined  9 
nature,  as  that  the  Infidel  may  exped:  to  at^ 
tack  Revelation  with  any  weapon  which  the 
profeiTed  Theolc^ian  is  unablC;  to  wield  in  its 
defence.  Perhaps  of  all  fciences  none  caii 
atfbrd  topics  for  argument  againft  Revela-* 
lation,  but  the  following :  Histoht,  Chith 
eisM,  Ethics,  Physics,  and  Metaphysics; 
and  there  is  not  one  of  theie,  if  we  except 
Ph^/icfy  of  which  the  profeffed  Theologian 
Hiufl  not  be  a  competent  matter.  Of  Hjfior 
ry  he  ought  to  know  all  that  can  in  any 
way  corroborate  or  confirm  the  hiilorical 
records  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  for  a  contra^ 
didion  in  fac^s  and  events  would  greatly  in- 
validate its  authOTity.  In  Criticifm  he  ihould 
be  well  ikilled :  a  falie  interpretation  of  the 
original  writings,  in  which  the  word  of  God 
is  conveyed  down  to  us,  being  either  a  ^hara 
or  a  fupport  to  the  unbeliever.  Of  Ethics 
he  ought  to  know  much,  in  order  to  be  com-^ 
peteiit  to  judge  of  the  internal  evidence  of  a 
rfiligion  a^nung  to  come  from  a,  God  of  ia^ 
finite  purity  and  perfedlion.  And  the  lame 
may  be  Ikid  of  Metaphyjksy  which  mull  ferve 
to  throw  niuch  light  on  the  information 
there  given  us  of  ipirituad  beings  and  ipi^*^ 

ritual 


i^ual  jigehcy.  Phyjics,  though  no  indilpenf*- 
able  objea  of  fhidy  to  the  tlidblogian,  muft 
yet  be  too  ihtei^lliftg  in  general  to  be  en- 
tir^y  omitted :  but  ai»  arguments  of  a  peculiai* 
nature  have  been  drawn  frorti  this  branch  of 
Icience^  more  will  be  to  be  laid  u|K)n  it  here- 
after. We  muA  however  note  here,  that  the 
Infidel  can  make  no  pfogfefs  iii  this  ibience, 
which  ii  not  attainable  by  theTheologian  ("); 
and  tfaei«fbre,  that  the  latter  may  be  aUe  to 
follow  him  wherefoever  bis  objections  may 
lead^ 

And  perhaps  in  this  inftance  the  times  are 
tnuch  altered:  in  former  days,  when,  withih 
the  ptie  of  the  Church,  controverfies  were 
carried  on  with  all  the  parade  and  intricate 
formalities  of  the  moil  fubtle  logic,  it  was 
the  occi^iation  of  a  man's  whole  life,  to  ftudy 
the  uie  of  tbofe  cumberfome  w^pons  ^:  be* 
iides  that  general  knowledge  at  the  fame  time 
wai  difregarded  and  even  difcountenanced, 
and  tiiey  had  other  means  of  (ilenciiig  all  di^^ 
teBt  (^podf^ion  to  the  holy  Scriptures  than 
tbofe  of  argument  and  reply«  But  at  prefent 
the  Infidel  may  be  fure  of  being  met  fairly 

'  ''  Id  illis  tempo^ilnu  ingieDklii  ita  futt  c&  Chriftianufti;* 
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in  the  field,  and  oppofed  with  whatever  wea- 
pons he  may  choofe  for  conducing  the  at- 
tack. Believers  are  no  longer  to  be  deipifed 
as  bigots ;  as  prejudiced  and  partial  advo- 
cates. There  are  numbers  to  be  found  ca- 
pable of  coping  with  the  moft  fubtle  and 
the  moft  acute  x>n  the  fide  of  infidelity ;  ca- 
pable of  examining  as  minutely  and  as  laige? 
ly  into  the  merits  of  every  point  advanced 
againft  Revelation,  as  thofe  on  the  other  fide 
can  pretend  to,  in  inveftigating  the  merits 
of  the  doctrines  they  oppofe. 

The  fiipporters  of  Revelation  defire  no- 
thing more,  than  fair  enquiry,  and  diffufive 
argument.  They  wilh  Revelation  to  be  exa- 
mined in  all  its  points  and  bearings  ('"*);  and 
let  it  be  confidered,  that  there  are  ibme 
points,  in  which  if  Revelation  ihould  be 
found  deficient,  it  muft  be  given  up.  If  any 
hiftory , .  or  hiftorical  relics  %  of  unquefiioH^ 
able  authenticity,  fliould  be  found  to  contra- 
did  its  records  ^:  if  nature,  or  natural  effedU 
and  phsenomena,  fiiould  be  found  in  pofitive 
oppofition  to  the  word  of  Scripture :  if  a 

«  Sec  Minute  Philofopher,  p.  287.  Dial.  vi. 
'  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  B.  iv.  (.  5. 
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ftdfe  interpretation  of  the  original  writings 
ihonld  haye  been  impofed  upon  the  world  as 
truth :  if  the  moral  precepts  could  be  proved 
to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  undoubted  attri- 
butes of  God  ;  or  the  notions  of  the  Deity 
we  find  therein,  abfurd  and  irrational ;  then 
I  know  not  how  Revelation  could  be  fup- 
ported.  It  would  be  impoilible  not  to  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  "  of  man'\ 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  ihould  be  found, 
that  Revelation,  taking  its  origin  from  the 
moft  remote  periods,  including  in  it  much 
of  hiflorical  fa6t,  ihall  not,  in  regard  to  thofe 
fadts,  have  been  contradifted  by  any  after- 
difcoveiy,  of  more  or  equally  authentic  re- 
cords :  if  the  wide  circle  of  the  whole  globe, 
not  fo  much  as  the  half  of  which  was 
known,  or  had  been  traverfed,  when  the  £a- 
cred  Books  were  written,  has  fupplied  no 
one  undoubted  hiilorical  teflimony  againft 
them  ('^) :  ^  if  Revelation,  tranfmitted  to  us 
in  a  ieries  of  compoiitions  of  fuch  a  date  as 
to  be  entirely  prior  to  all  thofe  obfervatious 
and  experiqients,  which  have  laid  open  to 
us  fo  many  wonders  in  the  natural  world, 
fhall  be  found  to  Jiave  conformed  itfelf  to 
the  true  fyftem  of  nature,  as  far  as  common 

Ian- 
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language  would  allow,  and  in  no  inAance  to 
have  ipokeA  in  direft  Gontnidi<%Qn  to  the 
Iterations  of  nature :  if  the  door  has  beett 
ftudioufly  fet  open  by  the  advocates  of  Re^ 
velation,  for  a  clole  and  critical  examination 
of  Holy  Writ  in  its  original  languages^  and 
no  falfe  interpretation  is  infifted  upon :  if  all 
its  moral  precepts  ihall  be  found  not  only 
conformable  to  the  pureft  dictates  of  reftimi 
and  confcience,  but  to  be  fo  feleft  in  tHeir 
nature,  fo  clear  in  their  enunciation,  fo  prac-^ 
ticable  in  their  diredlions,  fo  forcible  in  re- 
gard to  their  fan6):ion6,  that  no  human  WiT* 
dom  ever  attained  to  fuch  a  fyilem  in  any 
other  infiance :  if  its  notions  and  reprefent<^ 
ations  of  the  Deity,  and  the  world  of  Qkiiits; 
the  operations  and  nature  of  the  huniafl 
foul,  fhall  be  found  either  confonant,  or  far 
fuperior  to  all  that  has  been  difcovered  under 
the  fyftem  of  natural  religion;  then  ftrfCly 
the  ifliie  of  the  enquiry  mufi  be,  that  fuch  a 
fcheme  of  Religion,  fuch  a  connected  ehbifl 
of  facfts  ('*),  fuch  a  lyftem  of  precepts,  tmA 
be  "  of  God,"  and  of  God  only  ! 

Now,  undoubtedly,  mtich  of  this  has  been 
already  amply  proved  and  demonftrated. 
The  queilion  however  will  from  day  to  daf 

become 
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become  more  intereiting,  becauie,  as  it  is 
the  office  and  effed:  of  time  in  general  to 
overthrow  all  fklfe  opinions  and  unreafonr 
able  prejudices^  fo  muft  it  ierve  to  confirm 
and  eftabliih  truth. 

In  the  lapfe  of  ages  there  will  be  difierent 
periods^  no  doubt,  more  friendly  than  others 
to  the  developement  of  truth,  as  well  as  pe- 
riods more  favourable  to  the  prevalence  of 
error  and  prejudice.  During  fome  ages,  the 
hpman  mind  may  be  fupine,  indolent,  and 
placed  in  adverfe  circumilances  as  to  its  ex- 
panfion  and  its  energies.  At  others,  more 
favourable  occafions  will  occur,  in  which  it 
ihall  be  in  the  way  of  every  advantage  con- 
ducive to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  the  confequent  difcovery  of  the  mofl 
important  truths.  Such  periods  we  may  well 
trace  in  the  revival  of  learning  in  Emrope, 
and  the  glorious  reformation  of  the  Church. 
We  have  recently  pai&d  a  period  of  no 
imall  importaiice,  though  of  a  very  queftion- 
able  character.  It  has  been  oflentatioufly 
indeed  denominated  the  Age  of  Reason.  I 
do  not  mean  to  allude  only  to  the  work  of  a 
iimple  individual,  diftinguiihed  by  this  title ; 
but  allowing  him  the  credit  of  having  ad- 
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opted  a  term  admirably  expreffivc  not  only 
of  his  own  defigns,  but  of  that  of  many 
others  who  have  made  themfelves  conipi- 
cuous  in  the  period  I  am  alluding  to,  I  pro« 
pofe  to  adopt  it  as  a  general  title  for  that 
aera,  in  which  Reafon  has  been  peculiarly  op- 
poied  to  Revelation  ('*),  and,  I  think  I  may 
fay,  adual  experiment  made  of  its  ftrength 
and  its  effefts  ^. 

A  queftion  naturally  arifes.  How  has  Chrif- 
tianity  pafled  through  this  period  ?  Has  Rea- 
fon in  this  conflidk  got  the  better  ?  Has  Ihe 
recommended  herfelf  fo  as  to  be  henceforth 
folely  relied  on,  to  the  excluiion  of  all  pre- 
tended Revelations  ?  Has  fhe,  in  delivering 
man  from  the  rvbbijli  of  ancient  prejtidicei 
and  fuperfiitionSy  fet  him  upon  a  fure  foot- 
ing ;  fortified  his  foul  againil  every  terror ; 
cleared  it  of  every  doubt  and  perplexity ;  and 
given  it  either  the  enjoyment  or  certain  hope 
of  eafe  and  happinefs  ?  Has  fhe  eflabliihed  a 
clear  and  mdifpiitahle  rule  of  right,  whereby 
a  man  may  not  only  regulate  his  ai^ons 
with  prudence  and  decorum,  but  become  a 


I  probable  refult,  IVofeflbr  Brown't  Appendut 
^D^/UcmI  WfUffs,  1798. 
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kind  and  good  neighbour  to  all  around  him  ? 
EIa&  Reafbn^  in  this  hexjirft  appearance  upon 
earthy  (for  fb  the  aflumed  title  would  inii* 
Duate^)  ihewn  herfelf  fuperior  to  thofe  falfe 
ipparitions  of  her  that  deceived  the  world  in 
undent  times  ?  Has  ihe  done  fo  much  for  us 
Ux  this  her  own  peculiar  age^  as  to  enable 
us  not  onlj  to  difcard  Revelation  with  con* 
tempt^  but  to  fee  the  emptineis  of  thofe  vain 
pretenders  of  former  days,  who^  afluming 
her  name,  fought  to  enlighten  the  world  in 
the  fame  bold  manner,  and  to  releafe  it  from 
the  bondage  of  error  and  darknefs  ? 

If  fhe  fhall  be  found  to  have  done  tins 
for  the  world,  let  it  be  her  age !  If  fhe  has 
ippeared  fuperwr  to  Chriftiamty ,  more  di« 
vine,  more  encouraging,  more  falutary  in 
her  do<9iines  and  precepts,  let  us  not  live 
any  longer  in  error,  let  us  hail  her  as  fhe 
deferves :  let  us  fall  proflrate  at  her  feet,  as 
a  meflenger  of  better  tidings  than  the  Gofpel 
fsi  Chrifl  has  proclaimed  mufl  needs  de« 
mand  every  teftimony  of  regard  and  grati- 
tude !  {") 

We  have,  I  conceive,  no  need  to  enquire, 
whether  the  author,  from  whom  we  more 
particularly  derive  the  title  of  the  Age  of 

c  2  Rectfon, 
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Reqfon,  was  fincerc  in  calling  it  fo,  with  re- 
ference to  other  difcovcries  hdides  his  own : 
it  is  enough  to  he  certain  that  Ae  at  leizft  ap« 
prehended,  from  the  general  complexion  of 
things^  that  fiich  a  happy  period  was  jail 
then  arrived ;  and  if  we  examine  into  the 
circumilances  of  thofe  particular  times,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  iatisfied,  that  a  correipon* 
dent  .fpirit  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  ('^). 

Reafon  had  at  that  time  certainly  a  laige 
confederacy  of  chofen  troops,  all  bent  upon 
the  fame  objedl,  all  building  on  the  fame 
hopes,  all  equally  confident  of  fuccefs  againfi 
their  devoted  opponents,  the  advocates  for 
Revelation,  the  friends  of  focial  order  and 
regular  government.  All  ancient  opinions 
were  declared  to  be  prejudices,  and  a  war  of 
extermination  denounced  againil  them.  Rea- 
fon could  expeft  no  period  of  greater  ad- 
vantage for  the  trial  of  her  fbength,  and 
advancement  of  her  caufe.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  moft  has  been  made  of  thefe 
advantages;  it  is  enough  to  know  thatjhe  has 
fuppofed  herfelffirong  enough  to  combat  an- 
cient prejudices  tvith  effeS ;  that  fhe  has  at 
Icaft  been  feniible  of  her  own  command  over 
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Juch  weapons  as  Jhe  thought  to  htjufficient 
for  the  oyeithrow  of  the  ftrong  holds  ihe 
meant  to  cany  hj  afiault.  If  it  Ihall  turn  out 
that  ihe  has  ufed  thefe  weapons  ami&y  or 
thought  herftlf  ftrong  when  in  &d  ihe  was 
weak,  it  will  not  alter  the  cafe;  we  majr  yet 
be  able  to  judge  of  thofe  arguments,  which 
have  appeared  to  her  to  give  her  the  vido* 
ryC^).  She  muft  be  left  to  be  her  own 
jn^e  as  to  their  fufficiency,  when  ihe  claims 
the  viiStory ;  it  is  ours  to  judge  whether  Ihe 
has  deceived  herfelf  or  not. 

Formerly  Reaibn  might  feem  to  have  had 
a  hard  talk  to  vindicate  her  own  fupremacy 
in  mattm  of  judgment,  for  ihe  was  too 
raihly  refufed  aU  fort  of  interference:  but 
of  late  Ihe  has  been  invited  to  interfere  ( '^)  ; 
ihe. has  been  refpedfully  appealed  to;  ihe 
has  had  eveiy  right  and  preteniipn,  to  which 
ihe  could  £eurly  lay  claim,  adjudged  to 
her  (**.)  If  ihe  would  prefume  beyond  her 
fiur  and  reafonable  claims,  her  right  to  judge 
mvA  needs  be  queiHoned  and  examined. 
To  fubmit  to  human  reafon  without  juil: 
grounds,  to  appeal  to  her  where  ihe  can 
have  no  piietenfipns*  to  pais  a  judgment, 
would  neceffitfily  be  to  fubmit,  and  to  ap- 
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pealy  without  Reafon.  It  would  be  fubmit- 
ting,  and  appealing,  and  rebcUing  againft 
hex  decrees  at  the  iame  time. 

And  ihrely  Reafon  muji  acknowledge^oiM 
things  to  be  ib  above  comprehenfion,  as  to 
be  paft  her  judgment.  To  make  her  the 
ible  judge  in  iuch  matters,  would  therefore 
be  to  aA  in  contrtdidion  to  her  own  fenie 
of  right  and  authority.  It  muil  always, 
therefore,  be  the  part  of  a  wiie  man,  to  be 
cautious  how  far  he  fubmits  himfelf  to  thoie 
who  pretend  to  inftru<%  hira  in  the  judg«* 
ments  and  deci/hns  of  human  Resdbn ;  for 
many  may  exceed  their  commidion. 

What  human  Reafon  m^y  apprwe,  and 
qffent  to,  it  mufl  always  be  of  importance 
to  us  to  know;  but  it  amnot  be,  that  no 
truths  can  e%xA  independent  of  human  Rea- 
fon. Un)e&  we  believe  in  the  wild  notkm 
of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and  all  thmgs 
in  it,  we  mufi  fuppofe,  that  before  there  ww 
any  iuch  faculty  as  human  Rea&n,  many 
things  muft  have  been  brought  into  exift- 
ience ;  many  things  even  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  uie  of  man,  ^nd  which,  therefore,  im 
might  well  fu^^ofe,  if  any  neceffity  could 
exift  for  the  eenfimt  €3i{  human  Reafim,  would 

at 
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at  ieail  have  been  rendered  plain  and  intelli* 
gible  to  the  underflanding  of  man.  But  is 
this  fo }  Does  the  fun  fhine  by  our  confent, 
or  ipread  abroad  his  rays  in  a  way  familiar 
and  evident  to  our  appreheniion  ?  Is  man's 
Qum  body  txaStly  what  he  woidd  wiih  and 
defire }  Would  he  not  have  contrived  fo  at 
to  have  had  it  lafi:  longer  than  it  ufually 
does,  and  free  from  all  thofe  ills  and  infirmi- 
ties, to  which  it  is  now  liable  ?  Would  hi 
not  have  referved  to  himielf  a  right  to  m-» 
JpeS  thofe  nice  and  delicate  orgafis  of  lift 
and  motion,  on  which  his  yety  exifience 
ieems  fo  much  to  depend^  inftead  of  Jhutting 
them  entirely  out  from  his  otim  obfervation 
and  management ;  as  is  now  evidently  the 
caie  with  r^ard  to  the  human  frame  ? 

Thi§  is  not  faid  with  a  view  to  depreciate 
Reaibn :  it  is  a  high  and  moil  diilinguiihing 
faculty ;  but  yet  it  would  certainly  appear, 
that  how  much  foever  We  may  be  to  depend 
on  it  as  a  dire&ing  faculty,  it  was  not  be- 
llowed upon  us  in  any  unlimited  degree. 
Man  was  meant  to  be  l^t  in  ignorance  ("), 
as  to  many  points  ;  of  which  there  cannot, 
I  think,  be  a  flronger  proof,  than  ih  the  very 
inllance  I  have  adduced,  the  peadiaf  con'^ 
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trwance  of  the  human  frame  ;  the  %\ 
parts  efpecially ;  which,  till  anatomical  ob« 
fervations  had  multiplied  greatly,  mull  have 
been  wholly  unknown  to  us,  though  all  our 
vital  fundUons  depended  on  thole  concealed 
oigans:  and  after  all,  we  can  onljr  reafbn 
from  analogy ;  the  internal  conftitution  of  a 
Uving  being  none  can  examine  into. 

IV^y  other  inflances  might  certainly  be 
brought  forward,  to  Ihew  that,  in  certain 
cafes,  man's  Reafbn,  however  it  might  be 
left  free  to  fpecidate  upon  fuch  matters,  wa$ 
not  originally  meant  to  he  made  the  judge, 
or  even  permitted  to  interfere.  Man  is  fairly 
Jhut  out  from  his  own  obfervations  in  regard 
to  the  mofl  eflential  fundions  of  his  bodily 
frame :  if  he  has  a  greater  natural  iniight 
into  his  fpiritual  condition,  it  is  repugnant 
to  analogy;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  world  af- 
fords no  proof  of  fuch  a  thing. 

So  far  from  man  being  better  acquainted 
with  the  modes,  circumilances,  and  condi- 
tion of  his  future  life,  he  cannot  know  natu- 
rally whether  his  foul  is  to  furvive  the  decay 
and  diflblution  of  his  prefent  bodily  oigans. 
Can  it  admit  of  a  queftion,  whether  Reafon 
was  fuperadded  to  the  other  faculties  man  has 

in 
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in  common  with  brutes^  in  order  to  inform 
him  of  his  fiiperior  and  peculiar  deftination  ? 
Certainly  man  cannot  know  more  of  what 
is  to  become  of  him  hereafter^  by  any  appli- 
cation of  fais  Reafon,  than  the  brute  that  we 
iiippofe  will  periih^  as  to  the  a6hud  certamty 
cf  the  matter  (^):  Reafon  mayiupport  con- 
jedure  fb  far  as  to  raife  in  man  the  utmoft 
ezpedation  of  a  future  life  ^,  and  therefore, 
one  would  thinks  fhould  induce  him  to  ck- 
ped:  alfo^  that  he  fhould  be  fupematurally 
informed  of  it^  and  fupematurally  inffaruifted 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  leading  thereto. 
And  this  is  enough  for  man.     The  mo- 
moit  Reafon  has  carried  him  far  enough 
to  induce  him  to  conje6ture  that  he  has  an 
interefl  in  a  future  fiate^  in  a  world  diflii¥% 
from  this^  he  may  naturally  expedt  fome 
mode  of  intercourfe  wiU  be  kept  open. 

Reafon  feems  to  be  the  fame  in  man  with 
that  capacity  of  improvement  pointed  out  by 
a  celebrated  writers  as  the  diftinguifhing 
chaiaAeriflic  of  our  clafs  of  being.  But  a  ca- 
pKnty  of  improvement  in  man,  as  man,  muil 

^  See  Biitler*i  Analogy,  chap.  i. 

>  Sm[ghiu.  See  his  traft  on  the  Ori^n  of  the  Inequalitj  of 
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needs  be  limited ;  man  could  never  attein  to 
the  perfedions  of  an  angd  in  this  ibge  of 
his  being.  All  beyond  what  his  fen&s  in- 
form him  of,  or  Revelation  exprefslj  dif^ 
cfoies  to  him,  can  amount  to  no  more  than 
conjeaure. 

I  would  not  depreciate  Reafon,  as  the 
writer  juft  alluded  to  feems  to  have  done ;  I 
cannot  regard  it  as  a  Acuity  "  only  of  uie  to 
''  exalt  the  individual  at  the  expence  of  the 
'^  {pedes  ;*  I  coniider  it  as  a  noble,  a  ghri^ 
otis  Acuity ;  capable  of  leading  us  to  fuch  a 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  things  around 
us,  as  both  to  amend  our  condition  here,  and 
fit  us  to  anticipate  the  enlargement  of  our 
faculties  in  a  fuperior  ftate  of  being.  No  fk« 
culty  could  be  more  fuited  to  give  us  the 
confoling  hope  of  a  progreflive  ftate  of  im- 
provement hereafter,  being  certainly  compe- 
tent  to  raifc  our  notions  at  leaft  above  this 
fiiblunary  ilate,  though  incapable  at  prefent 
of  aAually  penetrating,  of  itfelf,  the  veil  that 
conceals  from  us  the  regions  above.  Reafon 
has  its  origin  as  it  were  in  heaven,  being 
fitted  already  probably  for  the  full  fruition 
of  it,  when  fupplied  with  fenfes  fuitable  ;  or 
rather  when  fo  entirely  fpiritualifed  as  to 
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comprehend  by  intuition^  what  it  can  now 
only  behold,  as  through  a  ghfi  darMy  {^). 

Hie  Umits,  within  which  human  Reaiba  it 
at  preient  confined,  are  furdy  capable  of  be- 
ing ckariy  aicertained.  And  I  ihould  not  be; 
very  nnwilling  to  allow,  that  fo  fiur  we  might 
Goncdve  the  age  of  Reafbn  to  he  armed,  thaJt 
indeed  Reafonhas  now  every  aid  at  command, 
that  it  conld  defire  or  expedfc.  £xcept  the 
tarrier  obviouily  interpofed  between  this 
world  and  the  next,  it  is  able  to  cope  with 
almofl  every  difficulty  in  the  inveitigation  of 
troth.  I  cannot  conceive  that  much  in  the 
line  of  Hiflory  remains  to  be  difcovered.  i 
cannot  conceive  that  Critici/m  can  be  carried 
further  than  it  has  been.  I  do  not  think  Afif- 
tapJyfia  \b  likely  to  be  applied  with  greater 
eScSt  than  it  has  been,  to  the  curious,  but 
too  often  unfatisfaffcory,  objeds  of  its  en* 
4|iiiiy.  Ethki  can  icarce  be  better  undeiAood 
than  fhey  already  are  va,  theory,  however  in 
pradice  men  &il  of  adingup  to  the  ifaindard 
dief  (hoold  govern  themfelves  by.  And  even 
in  Phjfics^  I  apprehend,  ib  far  from  advanc- 
ing nearer  to  the  truth  of  matten  by  fiirther 
experiments,  we  run  a  chance  only  of  con- 
vincing ourielves  more  and  tacfst  of  our 

own 
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own  ignorance,  it  being  impoffible  to  know 
any  thing  determinate  of  many  p(ifh  tranfr 


'  But  if  Reafon  be  natural,  and  not  altor 
gether  an  acqui/ition,  as  one  writer  of  this 
age  of  Reason  would  maintain^;  it  yet  ihould, 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world,,  when  it  lets 
.up  for  a  judge,  be  affifted  by  all  the  acquired 
^knowledge  poflible*  Reafon  has  no  right  to 
bA  peremptorily  of  herfelf,  in  oppofition  to 
Revelation,  without  being  competent  to  exa* 
mine  and  to  judge  of  every  pretenfion  Reve- 
lation hath  to  urge.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
now  to  lay  how  it  would  hcpojffible  for  Rea- 
.ion  to  ad:  of  herielf,  and  whoUy  unaffifted. 
Every  book  that  is  written  is  the  judgment 
of  fome  man*s  Reafon  on  fome  given  point : 
none  therefore  but  a  perfeQly  illitenxte  per- 
Ibn  can  be  expeifted  to  argue  upon  the  mere 
principle  of  his  own  vnaffijied  Reafon.  When 
fiich  ilores  of  wifdom  are  accumulated,  as  is 
.now  the  cafe,  the  age  of  Reason  cannot  be 
an  age  when  Reafon  is  to  a6t  without  r^ard 
to  thefe  intelledual  treafures  (**)  ;  but  when 
Reafon  (hall  be  fo  far  enlightened  as  to  be 

>  Seb  HmfuaCi  Utur  t9  the  ArM\lkop  rf Paris.  MifM^yoX.  Ui. 
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competent  to  judge  of  every  thing  that  has 
been  added  by  man  in  the  way  of  invention 
or  difcovery ;  when  Reafon  fliall  be  fo  in-- 
formed,  as  to  be  in  many  infiances  incapable 
of  being  deceived  ;  when  it  neither  can  be 
bUnded  bj  art.  nor  is  any  longer  fdenced  by 
periecution  ;  when  it  is  both  able  to  judge, 
and  may  do  fo :  but  above  all,  when  it 
knows  its  own  powers,  and  gralps  at  nothing 
b^ond  its  reach. 
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Page  I,  note  (i). 

ON  certe  quod  Evangelio  fiiveret.  fed  quod 
no  eflet  moderatus.''  Beza.  Dr.  Doddridge  bow- 
ofily  obferves^  Gamaliel  could  not  be  Teiy  mode- 
if  be  was  the  author  of  the  prayer  aj^nft  the 
iians,  ufed  in  the  Jewi(h  fynagogues,  as  la  reported 
a.  Gamaliel,  beBdes  all  other  prejudices,  mi^^ 
narticular  circumftancea,  have  been  influenced 
(t  Chridianitv  by  a  family  pride  and  jealoufy :  fee 
tf'x  ReafQnalleneJs  of  Cbrt/iianily,  voL  ii.  503,  The 
of  Antoninus  in  &vour  of  the  Chriftians,  acidrefled 
»  ftates  of  Aiia,  has  much  the  fame  fentiment,  re- 
lending  moderation^  and  calling  the  care  and  de- 
of  idoiatrv  on  the  Gods  themfelves ;  intimating 
;hat  the  Cnriftians  would  never  be  driven  by  force 
iake  the  worfhip  of  the  eternal  Godj  in  whom  they 
i»    Vid.  Ju/lm  martyr*  ApoL  ad  Ant. 

Vage  I.  note  (2). 

funud  to  be  '«  o/'God/*]  That  it  affamed  to  be 
^eaveuy  is  another  thing.  This  is  the  pretence  of 
igions  :  but  of  Cbrijliantty  it  may  be  Uiid^  that  it 
es  to  be  a  Revelation  from  that  very  God  whom 
>«j^  is  willing  to  acknowledge,^  a  God  too  pure 
)o  ^ood  to  fuffer  us  to  be  deceived  in  bis  name. 
mktns's  Reafonablenefs^  &c.  part  iv.  chap,  a* 

Page  I .  note  (3) . 

undapienti  loco  ponatur  perire  non  pofle  fundi- 
Ecclefiam  Chriftianam,  nunauam  extin&am  iri  in 
is.  Nunquam  revivifcet  et  dominabitur  Pagaaif* 
aut  Judatfmus ;  nunquam  pnevalebit-Lex  Moho* 
:is^  aut  alia  qnaecunque,  per  totum  terrarum  or* 

bem^ 
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bem,  €xtinBo  Evangelioy  et  Religumis  Cbrifliaiue  fro^ 
fojjiotu.  Hoc  certum  ratumque  ex  verbis  Chrifti.  Sod 
qui  promiiit  fe  confervaturum  incomiptam ;  incomip- 
tarn  dico  aut  do£krina  aut  moribus ;  quinimo  nos  mo* 
nent  eadem  oracula  facra  futurorum  fcandalorum,  Apo* 
ftafiae  futurae,  Antichrifti  fiituri."  Burnet  de  Fide  et  Offi^ 
€us  Cbrifttanorumy  c.  ix. 

Page  2.  note  (4). 

The  mere  duration  of  am  Jyjlem  cannot  trove  it  to  be 
"  c^God/*]  Se^lVbite'siecondBamptonteSlure.  "Re- 
'*  fiffionis  autoritas  non  eft  temtore  aeftimanda,  fed  JVsi* 
^*  mtne,  nee  colere  qua  die^  fea  quid  coeperis,  conTenit 
**  intueri."  Amolius  contr.  Gentes. —Jt  is  well  known 
that  the  Pagans  pleaded  prefcription  in  favour  of  tbmr 
tenets  a^nft  the  Chriftians  ;  the  Catholics  againft  the 
firft  Rerormers,  8cc.  fee  Bqyle  fur  les  Cometes.  Bi(hop 
Law,  in  his  difcourfes  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  con- 
cludes that  both  Popery  and  Mabometantfm  wiu  be  found 
to  have  accompliftied  fome  wife  and  ^od  ends. 

Page  3.  note  (5). 

Many  oftbefe  arguments  muft  needs  reft  on  ground  dif^ 
puted  fy  the  Infidel?]  ^*  Omittamus  fane  tefiimonia  Pro* 
**  fhetarum,**  lays  JLafiantius,  lib.  i.  c.  5.  '*  ne  minus 
^*  idonea  probatio  videatur  ab  his^  quibus  omnino  non 
^^  creditur ;"  and  he  blames  Cyprian  for  having  done 
the  contrary,  lib.  v.  c.  4.  Cyril  of  Jerufalem  {Cateebef. 
xviii.)  adviles  the  not  arguing  out  of  the  Scriptures 
againft  thofe  who  do  not  acknowledge  them.  "  ToT;  /x^ 
"  oJv  xfpf^^o  Xoy^js  trpos'^EXkrimr  rots  ydp  ri.  lyfgafa  ftij 

«*  xai  «7w}flf f wv."  Mr.  Gibbon  wiflies  the  apologifts  had 
been  difcreet  enough  to  have  aded  exa^y  as  La£bmtiQt 
pnrfefles  to  do,  and  as  Cyril  recommends  in  the  paf* 
lages  cited.  Not  that  we  would  grant  to  Mr.  Gibbon, 
that  the  evidence  from  prophecy  ou^ht  to  be  kept  out  01 
fight,  in  arguing  with  Detfts  and  Infidels.  K  prophecf^ 
the  predfe  date  of  which  is  afcertainable,  and  the  ac* 
<x>mpli{bment  certain  and  circum/lantial^  affords  an  w« 
peal  applicable  to  every  mind. 
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Page  3.  note  (6). 

On  miracles  which  he  is  difpojed  to  deryf.']  Roufleau 
in  his  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  written  in  defence 
of  his  EmUcf  aflerts,  that  not  only  miracles  are  no  ade- 
quate proof  in  themfelves  of  a  divine  mifllion,  it  being 
impoinble,  from  our  imperfeft  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  finom  ^efurpriiin^  deceptions  of  m£^ic  and  artifice, 
to  know  what  are  truly  miracles ;  but  Uiat  our  Saviour 
never  infijled  upon  bis  own  miracles  as  any  proof  of  his 
mijjion.  But  we  may  fafely  aflure  ourfelves,  that  St.  John 
tliought  otherwife;  fee  chap,  x v.  24 ;  and  that  Grotius  fo 
underflood  him,  whofe  comment  upon  the  words  £1 
ri  Ifr^a  [Lr^  eiroirfCrot  IS  as  follows ;  that  bejides  the  dodrine 
which  he  preached,  (and  which  Roufleau  would  have  to  be 
the  onfy  adequate  proof  of  his  miflion,)  ^^Alterum  adfert 
'^  argumentum,  quo  adverfarii  reddantur  inexculabiles : 
**  MiRACULA  SUA  !''  See  alfo  John  x.  37, 38.  xiv.  ii. 
Matth.  xi.  4,  K.  Luke  vii.  %%.  and  ni/hof  Gibfon*s 
Firfl  Pafloral  Letter^  j}p.  37,  38.  Enchirid.  Theolog. 
The  author  of  Chrijlianity  not  founded  on  Argument  af- 
ferts  alio,  that  our  Lord  could  have  no  fuch  meaning  as 
to  convince  by  his  miraculous  works ;  no  fuch  inten- 
tion as  to  prove  his  own  truth  ^niBkbaraQer  by  thefe 
inftances  ot  his  power ;  xwfull  contradi^iiony  fays  Bifliop 
Law,  in  his  Theory  of  Religion^  to  thofe  marw  paflages, 
where  he  exfrefsly  appeals  to  his  woris^  as  aire^  fT^^^ 
of  his  commifuon.  Dr.  Morgan,  in  his  Moral  Poilyo^ 
fber,  pretended  alfo  that  Chrift  made  no  appeal  to 
his  miracles.  See  Leland*s  View  of  Deiftical  tVriters^ 
Letter  X.  As  to  Roufleau's  pretence,  that  miracles  muft 
be  inadequate  proofs,  from  the  imperfedion  of  our 
knowledge  of  natural  caufes  and  effeds,  Mr.  Leflie  had 
long  aM  replied  to  this  objedion  in  his  admirable 
Method  with  the  Jews ;  where  he  (hews,  that  though 
we  may  not  always  know  when  we  are  cheated,  yet 
we  can  certainly  tell,  in  many  cafes,  when  we  are  not 
cheated ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  three  Jews  caft  into  Ne* 
budiadnezzar's  fiery  furnace.  For  '*  though  we  can- 
^*  not  tell  all  the  whole  nature  of  fire,  yet  this  we  cer* 
*'  tainly  muft  know,  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  fire  to 
*'  bum."  And  this  is  applicable,  as  he  further  (hews, 
to  many,  if  not  to  all,  tne  miracles  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Roufleau  will  not  admit  that  he  detiies  the  miracles  re- 
lated in  the  New  Teftament ;  but  that  he  (hould  have 
been  better  fat'isfied^  if,  infteadofa  lame  perfon  being 
enabled  to  walk,  one  had  been  made  to  walk  that  had 
Tio  legs  ;  or^  infiead  of  a  paralytic  being  made  to  move 
his  arm,  a  man  with  but  one  arm  {houidfuddenly  have 
had  two.  But  furely  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  2caajl/bes 
was  of  this  kind,  and  this  very  miracle  Roufleau  men* 
tions  with  becoming  refpeft.  I  (hall  have  more  to  iky 
on  the  I'ubjeA  of  miracles  elfewhere. 

Page  4.  note  (7) . 

There  is  alfo  this  difference  between  the  two  en- 
quiries: to  prove  Chriftianity  to  be  "of  God,"  wemuft 
be  in  a  great  degree  confinea  to  the  immediate  teAimo- 
nies  cotemporary  with  its  firil  promulgation,  or  depend- 
ing thereon  :  but  to  prove  it  not  to  he  **  of  man^^*  we 
may  refer  to  every  thing  relating  thereto  m  the  bijhry 
vftbe  worlds  from  its  firu  creation  to  the  prefent  time* 

Tage  ^,  note  (8). 

We  Jay  out  of  the  qiujlion  all  tbofe  marls  and  cba^ 
rasters  which  the  Delfl  ts  difpo/ed  to  controf^eri.!  l[tiis 
is  the  admirable  jKan  of  Bifhop  Butler,  as  heex^uns  it 
himfelf.  "  I  have  argued,*'  he  fays,  '*  upon  the  princi- 
**ples  of  others,  not  my  own ;"  meaning  hereby,  not 
the  proving  any  thing /row  their  principles,  but  not^oiih- 
'Jlanding  them :  "  end  therefore,*'  he  adds,  •^  I  have 
^*  omitted  what!  think  true,  and  of  the  utmoft  import- 
**  ance,  becaufe  by  others  thought  unintelligible,  and  . 
"  not  true."  Analogy^  Part  II.  ch.  viii.  418.  and  note.   - 

Tage  6.  yiote  (9). 

Of  the  many  unfair  and  unreafonable  attacks  Chrifti-  - 
'anity  lias  had  to  encounter,  fee  an  account  in  Arebdeaemi^ 
[  Paky^s  Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philofopfyf  Boofk^ 
v.  chap.  ix. 

*'  It  is  a  convincing  argument  for  the  trutli  'Of  de^ 
'^*  Chriftian  Religion,  and  that  it  (lands  upon  a  moftfttre^ 
^  **  bafe,  that  none  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  •prove  i*^ 
■ '"  falfe,  though  there  have  been  many  men  df  all  fintft^ 
■*'  many  fine  wits,  and  men  of  great  learning,  thatliav^ 
;*^  fpent  thetnfelves  and  Tftnfacked  the  worM  for  strgt^ — 
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•^  ment  againft  it,  and  this  for  many  ages/^    PreJtdefU 
Edwards's  Mi/cell.  Obferuatigns. 

Lord  Shaftefbury  ib  very  unwilling  to  admit  that  we 
have  a  £ur  account  pf  fome  of  the  early  opponents  of 
Chriftianity,  Mifc.  v.  c.  3.  See  however  what  is  faid 
of  Origca  m  JenkwCs  Reafonablenefs  of  Cbri/iianitjrj  vol. 
ii.  52a.  and  the  whole  of  that  cnapter,  where  he 
fliewt  that  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  Chrifli- 
Anity  were  generally  all  anfwered  oefore  their  works 
were  iod.  It  has  oeen  faid  alfo,  that  the  Chriftians 
deftroyed  many  works  of  their  opponents ;  yet  many 
certainly  remain,  and  were  prefervcd  by  Cbrifttans^  as 
Maximta  Tyr'ms^  Marcus  Antoninus  Pbuofopbus^  Celfus, 
PlotinuSf  Porphyry^  PbUo/lraius,  Julian^  Libanius^  Htero- 
cUsj  JamblicbuSj  Eunapius,  and  Proclus.  See  Bryant's 
jiuiienticity  of  the  Scriptures.  Porphyry's  work,  it  is 
true,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt ;  yet  copies  remained  for 
both  ApoUinaris  and  Jerome  to  examine  fome  time  af- 
ter the  edid  for  its  de(lru£lion.  If  however  fome  works 
of  the  opponents  of  Chrifiianity  have  perifhed,  fo  have 
ibme  of  the  apologetical  writings  of  the  Chriftians ;  as 
tbofe  oiArt/ltdes  and  Quadratusy  Apdlinaris  and  Melito 
tfSardiSf  Sec.  A  great  lofs  the  Church  fuftained  alfo  in 
the  Commentaries  of  Hegejippus. 

Befides  the  attacks  that  have  been  made  on  it,  Chrif- 
tianity  has  had  much  to  encounter  from  the  extrava- 
-nnt  additions  and  incumbrances,  with  which  it  has 
oeen  loaded  at  different  periods,  and  for  which  it  has 
very  unjuftly  been  rendered  refponfible.  Nothing  pcr- 
hapa  in  modem  times  has  been  more  hurtful  to  the 
paufeof  Cbrirtianit]%  than  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
of  Borne.  Thefe  have  enabled  Infidels  to  fpeak  of  it  in 
terms  which  were  almoft  juftifiable,  becaufe  they  were 
oppofing  tbofe^  who  injtjled  upon  ity  that  there  could  be 
mo  Cbri^iamty  without  all  thofe  abfurd  and  very  cor« 
rupt  additions  which  they  had  annexed  to  it.  Thefe 
were  called  Chriftianity,  exclufively  almoft  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  therefore  no  wonder  they  were  receiv- 
ed as  fuch,  and  treated  as  fuch,  by  the  profeiTed  enemies 
of  Chriftianity  in  general.  "  I  do  not,"  fays  Dr.  Beat'* 
tie  in  his  Evidences  of  the  Cbrijban  Re^gyan^  <'  think  m^- 
**  &lf  concerned  to  aofwer  any  obje£tion  of  tbofe  wrui- 
^'ers;,  who  miftake  tbe  conruptioaa.of  Chrifii«ni^,.fiir 

no,  '*  ChriftMiity 
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"  Chriftianity  itfelf;"  in  which  he  was  certainly  ri^t: 
and  this  would  well  apply  to  moft  of  the  modern  Deiftsy 
efpecially  French  and  (xerman^  who  continually  confider 
Popery  to  be  the  only  fyftem  of  Chriftianity  ;  or  pretend 
to  do  fo;  for  that  many,  who  have  declaimed  moft  loudly 
againft  Papal  Chriftianity  of  late  years,  have  known 
how  to  diflinguiih)  upon  occafion,  between  genuine  and 
corrupted  Chriftianity,  fee  M'trabeau's  Speeches^  vol.  ii« 
p.  a69 — 274,  and  B't/bop  Horjleys  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  Bocbeflerj  at  his  iecond  Vifitation,  1800.  ft  is  re- 
markable that  Juftin  Martyr  and  Origen  continually 
complain,  in  their  writings,  of  the  true  Chriftians  being 
conmtmded,  by  their  adverfaries,  with  the  fe^rifts  and 
heretics  who  ajfumed  the  title  of  Chriftians.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler, in  his  Go/pel  its  own  Witnefsy  obferves,  that  Mr. 
Paine  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  '^  corrupted 
'^  Chrtfiianifyy'*  to  fiirnifti  him  with  ar^ments  againft 
Revelation,  Introdu^t.  p.  8;  and  he  admirably  proves  bis 
point.  Another  evil  has  arifen  alfo  out  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  viz.  that  many  of  the  re- 
plies made  to  Freethinkers  on  the  continent,  being  by 
the  hands  of  Papifts,  have  rather  done  injury  than  fef* 
vice  to  the  cauie.  This  may  be  feen  in  the  jibbi  Non» 
nette's  Erreurs  de  Voltaire,  in  which  certainly  the  latter  is 
often  admirably  expofed,  but  at  the  fame  time  fome  of 
the  moft  exceptionable  tenets  of  the  Catholics  firenit- 
ouily  defended,  and  fome  very  public  cbara^rs  grofsly 
mifreprefented,asany  Engliihman  would  difcover^  who 
would  take  the  pains  to  examine  his  account  of 
Henry  VIII.  Ann  Boleyne,  Cranmer,  and  the  Queens 
Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Many  of  «our  own  Proteftant 
writers,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  latter  part  of  die 
17th  century,  went  fo  far  in  their  writings  to  prove  tbdr 
fecejjionfrom  the  Roman  tenets^  as  to  aflford  arguments  for 
the  Freethinkers ;  and  the  Puritans  of  England  occa- 
fioned  the  (ame  mifchief.  See  Cbrijlianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation ;  where  every  argument  is  fupported  by  paf- 
fages  (detached  and  uttconneded  paflages  indeed !)  mm 
fome  oj  our  ablejl  and  bejl  Divinesi  Confult  alfo  the  laft 
-chapter  of  Warburton  on  Grace, 

As  it  is  of  importance  to  clear  our  own  &ith 
from  the  imputations  thrown  on  Chriftianity  in  coo- 
fequence  pf  toe  conuptions  of  other  Churches^  I  iball 

add 
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add  to  this  long  note^  that  moft  certainly  much  of 
what  18  advanced  by  the  mod  celebrated  Freethink- 
ers of  the  continent,  and  of  modem  times,  as  Vol- 
taire, Roufleau,  Helvetius,  &c.  is  in  no  manner  ap^ 
plicable  to  our  Church  and  our  tenets.  Though  we 
lay,  there  is  but  one  true  religion,  we  do  not  lay,  *'  Que 
'*  tout  homme  foit  oblig6  de  la  fuivre  fous  peine  de 
'^  damnation/*  If  this  implies  an  acknowledgment  of 
all  its  dodrines  without  conviSiion ;  we  fay,  whoever  is 
famed^  will  be  faved  through  Jefus  Chrift,  be  he  Jew, 
Turk,  Infidel,  or  Heretic,  and  according  to  the  term9 
of  the  Gofpel  in  fome  way  or  other ;  which  are  not 
therefore  to  be  (lighted  or  derided,  but  gratefully  rc<> 
ceived  and  embraced,  when  competently  propofed :  and 
we  affirm,  that  they  may  be  competently  propofed, 
without  putting  the  ''  artiian  aui  ne  vit  que  de  fon  tra- 
<'  vail ;  le  laboureur  qui  ne  fait  pas  lire ;  la  jeune  fille 
''  delicate  et  timide ;  Tinfirme  qui  peut  a-peine  fortir 
^  de  fon  lit,''  to  the  trouble  M.  Roufleau  dates,  of  deep 
ftudy,  profound  meditation,  abdrufe  difcuflion,  and  long 
journeys.  See  EmiU,  vol.  iii.  Thofe  who  do  noty  or  can^ 
not  receive  the  light  of  Chrift's  Gofpel,  will  always  be 
diftinguiihed  from  thofe  who  wilfully  reje£k  it. 

Tage  7.  litie  3,  8cc. 

'^  Quicquid  ii£tum  et  commentitium,  quia  nulla  ra^ 
^  tione  fubmijcum  ed,  facile  diflblvitur."  La&antius  de 
Ira  Deiy  §.  11. 

•*  A  rigid  examination  is  the  only  ted  of  truth.  For 
^  experience  hath  taught  us,  that  even  obdinacy  and 

error  can  endure  the  fires  of  perfecution.    But  it  is 

genuine  truth,  and  that  alone,  which  comes  out  pure 

and  unchanged  from  the  fever er  tortures  of  debate.** 
Brown  on  the  Chara&eriftics, 

**  Error  contains  in  it  the  principles  of  its  own  mor- 
"  tality."  Godwin,  Pol.  Juj/Iice^B.  I.  c.  v. 

•*  II  nV  a  que  la  veritc  qui  dure  avec  le  temps." 
Bailly.  It  was  a  faying  of  Voltaire's,  "  I  am  weary 
*'  of  hearing  people  repeat,  that  twelve  men  were  fuffi- 
**  cient  to  edabhih  Chridianity :  I  will  prove,  that  one 
•*  man  is  able  to  overthrow  it."  Fie  de  Voltaire  par  Con^ 
dorcet.  He  forgot  that,  as  Gamaliel  fays,  <*  haply  he 
^  might  be  found  to  fight  againd  God.^'  AAs  v.  39. 
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Tage  8.  note  (lo.) 

Open  and  ctnfpicuous  vengeance  on  bit  enemiet  and 
Uajpbsmers,']  The  true  God  was  only  regarded  ai 
the  tutelary  God  of.  the  Jews^  and  every  oppofition 
to  his  religion  therefore  was  dire6lly  made  a  trial  of 
ftrength  between  the  rival  Deities.  See  i  Sam.  ch.  iv. 
5 — ID.  The  miftake  of  Ahaz  in  this  point,  a  Chron. 
ch.  xxviii.  affords  a  curious  inftance  of  the  notions  of 
tbofe  times :  Smitten  by  the  Aflyrians  for  his  wicked-, 
nefs,  he  concluded  tbeir  Oods  had  prevailed,  and  there* 
lore  began  to  ''  facrifice  to  the  Gods  of  Damafcus  that 
**  fmote  him,  faying,  Becaufe  the  Gods  of  the  kines  of 
**  Syria  help  tbem^  therefore  will  /  facrifice  to  them, 
**  that  they  may  help  me.  But  ib^  were  tbe  ruin  of  the 
**  kingy  and  of  all  Ifrael,^'  This  charafterof  thole  ear* 
ly  times  is  not  fumciently  confidered  by  thole  who  ob- 
jeA  to  the  conduA  of  the  Jews  under  their  Tlieocrati- 
cal  government :  and  as  it  is  a  favourite  objection  in 
this  age  of  Renfon  andfentimental  refnenunt^  I  (hall  treat 
of  it  at  fome length.  There  are  two  modes  of  dating 
this  objeSion  :  in  one,  the  Bible  is  accufed  as  defcrib- 
in^  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  fanguinary  tyrant^ 
delighting  in  blood,  and  exercifing  venffcance  on  his 
enemies  without  rule  or  meafure.  In  the  other,  the 
Bible  is  only  charged  with  a  grofs  inconiiftency;  and  it 
is  alleged,  that  however  eameftly  upon  fome  occafions 
the  attributes  of  mercy  and  goodnefs  are  afcribed  to 
God,  the  method  of  his  dealings  with  the  Canaanites, 
and  his  judgments  in  general,  as  reprefented  in  thb 
Jewifh  records,  are  in  no  manner  reconcileable  to  fuch 
attributes.  The  firft  objeftion  is  falfe,  and  not  worthy 
of  attention :  upon  the  latter,  one  queflion  immediately 
occurs,  which  perhaps  (hould  be  previoufly  anfwerea, 
before  we  can  be  acknowledged  to  be  properjudges  of 
the  cafe.  If  we  can  reconcile  all  that  pafles  in  the 
'world,  and  before  our  eyes,  with  thefe  attributes  of 
mercy  and  goodnefs  in  the  Deity,  as  attributes  of  con- 
Jtanty  unqualified^  and  uninterrupted  energy,  then  we 
may  be  adequate  judges  of  the  fubjeft  in  debate.  If 
we  can  prove,  that  it  is  impojffible  that  any  human  crea* 
ture  (hould  be  fubjefted  to  pain  and  diftrefs  with  tbe 
connivance  and  confent  of  a  merciful  and  good  God, 

then 
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fben  we  inuft  needs,  have  recourfe  to  the  Manichean 
Gck)  of  evily  to  help  us  through  the  difficulty^  not  only 
ef  interpreting  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jewa^  but  thei 
eommon  events  of  this  vifible  world. 

I  ihall  apply  myfelf  to  do  away  ibis  charge  of  inccnfi/l" 
€Hcy^  not  only  becaufe  it  is  the  only  charge  that  can  with 
any  juftice  be  alleged  againft  the  Jewiih  Scriptures^  but 
becaufe  it  feems  to  admits  what  fhould  be  admitted^ 
aamely,  that  thefe  very  ancient  and  remarkable  books  do 
contain  very  juft  defcnptions  of  God's  goodnels,  mercy^ 
and  beneficence,  if  they  were  not  blended  with  other 
deibriptions  of  a  contrary  nature.  And  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  many,  in  dating  their  objections  to  the  incon- 
fifiencies  in  quefiion,  exprefsly  refer  to  the  very  paflage 
I  (hould  felect  in  proof  of  the  confiftency  of  the  Bible. 
In  the  34th  chapter  of  Elxodus  we  have  a  remarka- 
ble  defcription  of  the  Deity,  in  the  proclamation  of  tha 
name  of  God,  at  the  renewal  of  the  tables.  And  tba 
Lord  paffed  by^  and  proclaimed^  The  Lordy  tbe  Lord  God, 
merci/uf  and  graciouSy  long-fuffering,  and  abundant  in. 
m^rcy  and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  for  tboufands,  forgiving, 
imquify  and  tranfgreffion  and  fn,  and  tbat  will  fy  no 
means  clear  tbe  guilty :  vijiting  tbe  iniauities  of  tbe  fa^ 
tbers  upon  tbe  cbtldren,  and  upon  tbe  coildren's  cbilJren, 
unto  toe  tbird  and  to  tbe  fourtb  generation.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  this  is  reprefented  as  proceeding  from 
God  bimfelf.  This  is  a  divine  revelation  of  his  own 
attributes.  Who  could  write  fuch  a  legend  as  this  ? 
Who  could  put  together  fuch  apparent  contradidions, 
and  exped  to  be  oelieved  ?  Was  it  a  fool  who  wrote 
this?  No,  fays  the  Pbilofopber,  not  a  fool,  for  his  reafon 
had  difcovered  to  him  one  of  the  moft  important  fa<6la 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  univerfe ;  namely,  that  God  is  mer^ 
n^ul  and  gracious^  long-fuffering^  and  abundant  in  mer^ 

Sand  trutb :  a  fa£t,  on  which  the  human  reafon  may 
fely  rely,  as  a  fecurity  againd  all  v^n  terrors,  the 
fears  of  hellj  and  torments  of  futurity.  No,  fays  the 
Socinian,  not  a  fool,  becaufe  he  juflly  defcribes  God  as 
too  merciful,  and  too  forgivine,  to  need  any  atom^ 
ment  for  fin.  [See  Vriejlley^s  Appeal  to  tbe  ferious  and 
mndid  Profejfors  of  Cbri/lianityJ]  It  is  remarkable,  as  I 
Cud  before,  that  ooth  the  Pbilofofber  and  the  Sociman 
frould  exprefsly  refer  to  this  paflage  in  proof  of  God's 

D  4  ever- 
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everlafting  goodnefs  and  mercyi  and  yet  not  notice  the 
inconjijlincy  of  the  paflages,  otberwysj  than  by  fairly 
leaving  out  (kvbieb  tbey  do)  all  the  otber  parts  of  the 
defcription.  Shall  we  fay  then,  that  he  wno  was  wife 
enough  to  fatisfy  the  Deift  and  Socinian,  as  to  the  mod 

Slorious  attributes  of  the  Creator,  had  not  wit  or  wif- 
om  enough  to  fee,  that  vengeance  could  not  belong  to 
a  merciful  God  ?  Is  the  text  interpolated  ?  No.  How 
eould  It  ?  Would  the  interpolator  of  the  fecond  part 
have  feen  no  contradiSion  to  his  interpolation  in  the 
preceding  terms  ?  Would  he  not  have  expunged  as  well 
as  interpolated  ?  Certainly j  had  he  had  but  fo  much  dif- 
cemment  as  a  modern  Socinian.  Whoever  therefore 
wrote,  or  even  by  interpolation  made  this  paifage  to 
Fun  as  it  does,  mud  have  conceived  it  equally  poilible 
for  the  fame  God  to  exercife  mercy,  and  to  execute  venge- 
once ;  he  mud  have  conceived  it  to  be  no  contradic- 
tion to  reprefent  the  fame  Deity  as  tranfcendent  in  kind- 
nefs,  yet  "  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amifs."  Or, 
as  La£tantius  exprefsly  defcribes  him,  ^'  erga  pios  i/f- 
didgentiffimus  Pater,  adverfus  impios  reiliffimus  Judex.** 
Thofe  then  who  admit  that  this  paflage  contains  a  Jufi, 
and  (as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Socinians)  an  autboriftd  ^c-- 
count  of  God's  attributes  in  one  particular,  may  not 
Tt\eSt  the  other  part  of  the  account,  becaufe  it  contra- 
dt&s  their  preconceived  notions  of  things.  And  as 
the  hidoricai  accounts  of  God's  dealings  with  mankind 
correfpond  with  this  defcription,  the  next  queftion  is, 
what  was  the  wickednefs  to  be  puni(hed  and  correded, 
and  what  were  the  meafures  purfued  ?  I  (hall  felefl  the 
mojl  prominent  aft  of  divine  vengeance,  God's  deal* 
ings  with  the  Canaanites^  and  other  enemies  of  the 
Jews. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  account  for  thefe  meafures  of  fe ve- 
rity three  ways ;  firft,  by  comparing  them  with  natural 
calamities,  as  eartbquakesy  famines,  peJiUence,  &:c.  as  pro- 
ceeding from  God's  appointment,  though  by  the  in- 
ftrumentality  of  mere  natural  caufes,  and  wilbout  notice 
or  warning ;  which  fhould  be  attended  to,  becaufe  it  is 
undeniable,  that  it  makes  the  cafe  of  the  Canaanitea 
lefs  obje£lionable  even,  than  fome  events  continually 
paifing  before  our  eyes.  But  of  this  hereafter.  Se- 
condly, fome  are  for  referring  the  whole  to  God's  ab- 
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joiute  decrees ;  too  much  to  the  entire  exclufion  of  all 
moral  confiderations  whatfoever.  [See  Jamie/on  an  ibt 
Ufe  of  Sacred  Hi/loty.']  And  thirdly,  others  conceive 
God's  word  to  have  been  fo  pledged  by  the  promife 
made  to  Abraham,  as  to  have  admitted  of  no  altema* 
tive.  But  the  fimpleft  folution  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scripture  itfelf,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  times, 
when  the  events  happened.  Let  us  hxxtfuptofi  tho 
caie,  (the  real  cafe  fully  appears  to  have  been  lo,)  that 
except  what  Grod  had  been  juft  pleafed  to  reveal  of 
himielf  to  Mofes,  no  nation  m  the  whole  world  then 
knew  or  acknowledged  the  one  irue  God  :  that,  through 
a  corruption  of  the  religion  derived  by  tradition  from 
Adam,  they  had  been  brought  to  put  tbeir  trufl  in  num^ 
berlefs  tutelar^  Deities,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  very 
name  of  God.  And  let  us  fuppofe  further,  that  the 
only  people,  among  whom  there  was  any  chance  of 
God's  being  juAly  acknowledged  and  duly  wor (hipped, 
were  in  a  date  of  perfecution,  dcfpifed  and  oppreUed. 
God  never  a6ts  fo  as  to  over-rule  the  human  mind,  but 
to  guide  it  by  notices  and  warnings,  and  motives.  Let 
us  now  proceed  a  ftep  further,  and  fuppofe  fuch  a  cafe 
to  be  in  contemplation,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  was  to  be  revived  in  men's  mindsy  by  openly  con- 
vincing them  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  puttinjg  their 
truft  in  idols )  the  danger  of  defying  the  Grod  ot  Ifrael, 
and  of  the  manifefi  and  certain  benefit  of  trufting  folely 
to  bis  care  and  proteSion.  The  fird  cafe  could  only 
be  proved  by  the  difcomfiture  of  thofe  who  trufted  in 
idols :  the  fccond,  by  fome  moft  impreflive  vindication 
of  the  majeftv  and  power  of  the  true  God ;  and  the 
Uft,  by  a  conitant  fupport  of  thofc,  who  were  known 
an4  acknowledged  to  put  their  trud  in  Him.  Is  not 
all  this  peculiarly  conliftent  with  the  fpirit  of  Mofes's 
appeals  to  God,  whenever  the  Ifraelites  offended,  that 
be  would  not  withdraw  his  protedion  from  them,  for 
fear  that  thofe,  who  looked  upon  them  as  under  the 
peculiar  care  of  God,  (bould  iHV,  "  fiecaufe  the  Lord 
**  was  not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land,  which 
**  he  fware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  (lain  them  in 
"  the  wildernefs."  (Numbers  xiv.  -Deut.  ix.  a8.)  Is 
Dot  this  confiflent  with  what  Jethro  fays  to  Mofes, 
after  the  latter  had  recounted  to  him  '*  all  that  he  had 
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*'  done  unto  Pharaoh  and  to  the  Egyptians  for  Krad'a 
•*  fake  ?*'  **  Now  T  know  that  the  Lord  is  greater  than 
"  all  Gods;  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt  proudljt 
♦*  He  was  above  tbem.'*  Exod.  xviii. 

But  there  cannot  poflSbly  be  any  cafes  adduced  fa 
ftronff  as  thofe  recounted  m  the  i8th  chapter  of  the 
flrft  book,  and  19th  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of 
Kings ;  and  in  the  3d  cnapter  of  the  book  of  Da- 
niel. I  never  read  thofe  hiftories  without  conceiving 
that  I  have  then  a  full  view  of  God's  difpenfations 
in  Judea,  and  of  the  neceffity  arifing  out  of  the  cir- 
cumOances  of  the  times,  for  his  efpecial  interpofition. 
In  all  the  three  inftances  we  have  a  mighty  king 
at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  and  confederacy  againS 
the  living  God,  and  whole  nations  concerned  in  the 
event.  In  each  cafe  idolatry  is  reiifted  and  expofed 
with  fuch  a  rational  and  holy  confidence  in  the  true 
God ;  fuch  a  (^eady  and  determined  reliance  on  his  juft 
vindication  of  his  own  infulted  honour,  as  every  dif- 
paflionate  man  muft  allow  the  occafions  exprefsly  called 
for.  In  the  two  inftances  oiAbab  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
how  fatisfa6lory  and  convincing  are  the  conclufions  of 
each  relation  !  the  ftrong  emotions  of  the  fubjefts  of 
the  former,  on  the  defcent  of  the  fire  from  heaven,  and 
their  fudden  exclamation,  The  Lori  he  is  God,  the  Lord 
he  is  God.  In  the  latter,  the  proclamation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himfelf,  "  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  fpake 
'*  and  faid,  Bleffed  be  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meftech, 
*^  and  Abednego,  who  hath  fent  his  angel  and  deli- 
•*  vered  his  fervants  that  trufted  in  him,  and  hath 
**  changed  the  King's  word,  and  yielded  their  bodies 
**  that  they  might  not  ferve  nor  worfhip  any  God  ex- 
*^  cept  their  own  God.  Therefore  I  make  a  decree, 
**  that  every  people,  nation,  and  language,  which  fpeak 
**  any  thing  amifs  againft  the  God  otShadrach,  Me- 
*^  fhech,  and  Abednego,  (hall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and 
*/  their  houfes  (hall  be  made  a  dunghill ;  becaufe  there 
*'  is  no  other  God  that  fan  deliver  after  this  fort."  Nop 
even  in  the  fecond  inftance  adduced  is  the  cafe  lefs 
ftriking.  How  muft  Sennacherib  and  all  his  people 
have  refleded  upon  his  vain  boafi  againft  Judah,  when 
he  enumerated,  not  the  nations,  but  the  Gods  of  the 
nations,  againft  whom  be  bad  prevailed !     *^  Have  ibm 
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^'  Oods  of  the  nations  delivered  thofe  which  mjr  fiather 
''  deOroyed,  as  Gozofty  and  Harariy  and  Rezepby  and  the 
"  children  of  Edetij  which  are  in  Tbelafar  ?  Where  is 
*'  the  king  of  Hamath^  and  the  kin^  of  Arpadj  and  the 
**  king  of  the  city  of  Setbarvatm^  ot  Hmuj  and  IvabF* 
Thefe  indeed  are,  all  tnree  of  them,  very  confpicuous 
inftances  of  the  defiance  of  the  God  of  Ifrael.  But  let 
iM  rcmemher  alfo^  that  though  God  was,  certainly,  to 
ibefe  idolaters^  chiMy  '*  the  God  of  Ifrael  only,"  that 
is,  the  tutelary  Deity  of  the  Jews  ;  yet  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  tendency  of  their  defiance  was,  to  rejeft 
him  alfo  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world :  their yZt- 
orifices  and  oblations,  their  irefpafs  offerings,  and  vows, 
were  all  devoted  to  their  own  Gods,  and  refcmbled 
their  grofs  and  impure  nature.  This  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  need  not  be  iniided  on.  It  was  not  the  religiofi 
of  the  world  only,  but  the  morals,  that  required  cor- 
re&ion,  for  they  were  intimately  conne&ed  with  the 
idolatry  of  the  times.  The  defiance  of  the  God  of  If- 
rael therefore  was  not  lefs  than  a  defiance  of  God  and 
all  his  moral  attributes;  and  every  thing  conneSed 
with  morality,  as  well  as  religion,  depended  on  the 
vindication  of  God's  irrefiitible  lupremacy. 

There  could  be  no  harm,  under  thefe  circumftancas, 
in  God's  acting  by  the  Ifraelites  as  tbougb  be  was  their 
tutelary  Deity,  the  great  objed  being  to  detach  the  pro* 
fiuie  nations  from  their  idols.  The  acknowledmient 
of  God  in  his  proper  charader  would  have  followed 
upon  fuch  a  convernon.  This  is  only  mentioned  in  al- 
lufion  to  the  conftru&ion  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  pleafed 
to  put  upon  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham.  [See 
Inland's  View  of  Dei/Heal  Writers,  vol.  ii.  125.  5th 
edit.]  There  is  a  paifage  in  the  book  of  Wifdom,  in 
wbicQ  the  di(lin£iion  is  beautifully  pointed  out.  *<  Nei- 
"  ther  is  there  any  God  but  thou,  that  careft  for  all." 
ch.  zii.  13.  This  is  fuppofed  evidently  to  allude  ta  the 
ancient  worOiip  of  tutelary  Deities. 

Bat  here  another  qudftion  is  fiated.  Soppoiing  the 
interference  of  God  to  be  neoeffary,  ^'  If  God  wi(hes  to 
**  paoifb,''  favs  M.  Volney, "  are  not  earthquakes,  vol- 
**  canoes,  ana  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand  ?  Does  a  God 
^^  of  clemency  know  no  other  way  of  correStng  but 
^  bv  cztermination  V*  (Sevolmt.  dgs^Empites^  ch.  xiii.) 

We 
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We  anfwer^  Yes;  be  employs  perhaps  earthqnake^y 
volcanoes,  and  lightning,  as  ^ell  as  extermination,  even 
to  this  day.  The  quefbon  is,  was  there  fbecial  and  ap- 
parent reafon  for  the  very  mode  of  correAion  recorded 
ra  the  Scriptures  ?  And  to  this  we  anfwer,  Yes^  We 
have  already  fpoken  of  the  cafe  of  defiancej  and  we  will 
venture  to  (ay,  that  if  the  hiftoric^  parts  of  the  Old 
Teftament  are  carefully  examined,  almoft  every  cafe 
may  be  refolved  by  this  fingle  circumflance ;  that  it  was 
a  cafe  of  a&ual  defiance  againft  God,  and  wherein  vic- 
tory and  fuccefs  would  have  led  to  the  mod  extenfive 
and  fatal  confequences.  But  to  return  to  M.  Volney* 
We  are  bound  to  conclude  the  mode  of  extermination 
to  be  neceflary  for  fome  high  purpofes,  if  we  will  but 
allow  the  Scriptures  to  fpeak  for  tliemfelves ;  for  to 
ihew  that  God  did  not  delight  in  the  blood  of  his  ene* 
mies,  as  fome  choofe  to  infifi,  David  is  not  even  al- 
lowed to  build  the  Temple  of  God,  but  Solomon  is 
preferred.  And  why  ?  Becaufe  the  former  "  had  Jbed 
'*  blood  abundanifyy  and  made  great  wars ;"  and  the 
latter  was  to  be  ^'  a  man  of  re/t.**  i  Chron.  xxii.  8,  9., 
And  yet,  that  David  was  an  inihiiment  in  God's  hands, 
in  moft  cafes,  he  himfelf  infinuates,  ib.  xxviii.  3,  4* 
M.  Volney  alfo  betrays  great  ignorance  by  his  queftion, 
as  it  has  been  moft  ably  (hewn,  that  earthqualces,  fa« 
mine,  peftilence,  &c.  were  not  the  proper  puniihments, 
thefe  being  referred  by  the  Pagans  to  the  agency  of 
their  falfe  Gods ;  [fee  Oiven*s  Sermons,  and  Jenkin's 
Reafonahlenefsj  &c.]  The  chara£ler  of  thofe  ages  was, 
that  "they  deemed  either ^r^,  or  windy  or  uiefwifi 
•*  air,  or  the  circle  of  the  Jiars,  or  the  violent  water, 
^  or  the  lights  of  heaven,  to  be  the  Gods  that  govern  the 
^*  world  :  it  was  fitting  they  (hould  be  taught  "  how 
<'  much  mightier  He  is,  who  maketh  them."  Wifdon^ 
xiii.  2.  4* 

Id  the  defcription  of  the  Deity,  which  has  been  the 
principal  fubje6i  of  this  long  note,  we  find  it  afcribed 
to  the  Deity,  "  that  he  will  vifit  the  fins  of  the  fathers 
*'  upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  ffene-» 
*' rations."  This  happens  to  be  a  part  of  the  Deca- 
logue, and  that  part  which  Mr.  Pame,  in  his  jige  of 
Reafon^  choofes  to  affert,  "  is  contrary  to  every  prmct- 
<<  pie  of  moral  jufiice."  But  I  fuppoie  Mr.  Paine  .would 

not 
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not  deny,  that  in  tlie  common  courfe  of  things  children 
do  fufier  for  the  fins  of  their  fathers,  confequentially, 
though  not  vindictively :  and  that  this  was  in  the  view 
of  the  divine  Legiflator  may  be  feen  by  comparing 
Deut.  XXIV.  16.  and  the  reference  made  to  it  m  the 
cafe  of  Amaziah,  2  Kin^s  xiv.  6.  And  this  will  be  con- 
fiftent  with  Ezekiel  xviii.  The  fon  is  not  to  fuffer  ybr, 
but  often  in  confequence  of,  his  father's  iniquities. 
And  let  this  be  recollefted,  that  at  all  events  God  can 
forefee  a  time  for  compenfation,  a  time  to  come,  when 
the  fon  (hall  no  more  be  piinifhed  for  the  iniquity  of  his 
father,  but  **  when  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  righteous 
'*  ihalJ  be  upon  the  righteous,  and  the  wickednefs  of 
^*  the  wicked  upon  the  wicked."  If  the  queftion  had 
related  only  to  the  policy  of  the  cafe,  we  might  cite 
Cicero  in  defence  of  the  meafure,  who  praifes  it  as  a 
wife  proceeding.  ''  Parentium  fcelera  liliorum  poenis 
*^  Itti— hoc  praclare  legibus  comparatum  eft,  ut  caritas 
**  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  reipublics  redderet." 
E^Jl.  ad  Brut,  epift.  xii.  and  in  the  xvth  epift.  he  calls 
it  **  ct  antiquum  et  omnium  civitatum.  Had  Mr. 
Paine  been  capable  of  reading  Cicero,  he  would  fcarce 
have  venturea  to  fay,  that  no  lawgiver  would  have 
thought  of  fuch  an  expedient ;  and  he  might  alfo  have 
learnt  from  the  following  references,  how  general  the 
notion  was,  that  children  were  to  fufier  for  the  (ins  of 
their  parents.  Tbeognis  729.  &c.  Solon  25.  &c.  Oracu- 
htm  Delpb.  afmd  Milan.  Far.  Hijl.  lib.  iii.  43.  Plutarch. 
de  bis  qui  Jero  numine  puniuntur.  Hor.  Od,  xxviii.  30. 
lib.  i.  et  VI.  !•  lib.  iii.  Firg.  Georg.  i.  501.  et  JEneid. 
Tiii.  484. 

That  Mofes  had  as  delicate  feelings  in  regard  to  the 
pfxmiifcuous  deflru&ion  of  the  righteous  and  wicked 
an  any  Freethinker  whatever,  may  be  feen  in  Numbers 
icvi.  22.  when  God,  through  Mofes,  directs  the  Ifraei- 
het  to  have  no  mercv  on  the  Canaanites,  as  Deut.  vii.  2. 
nor  to  fitjf  the  idolaters,  Deut.  xiii.  8.  It  is  no  Qiore 
than  a  iiicHcial  fentence  of  death,  as  may  be  feen  bjr 
the  caie  of  the  murderer,  Deut.  xix.  13.  See  alio 
Deut.  XXV.  12.  ^ 

A  queftion  often  arifes  in  the  difcuffion  of  this  point, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  determined  ag^inft  the  Bible; 
Bamely,  whether  God's  exprefs  dzreSkn  is  in  reality,  as 
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to  its  moral  effeds,  different  from  his  permtffion  ;  and  I 
mention  it  the  more  freely,  becaufe  in  another  cafe  hi- 
iidels  feem  to  have  decided  it,  againft  themfelves.  In 
the  queflion  of  veceffity  they  make  no  difference  be- 
tween the  permiflion  and  immediate  direftion  of  mo- 
tives. See  the  King  of  Prujjid^s  Letters  to  Voltaire:  **  Car 
"  que  Dieu  nous  donne  la  liber tedemalf aire ^  ou  qu'il  nous 
"^^  poujfe  immediatement  au  crime^  cela  revient  a-peu-pres 
'^  au  nieme ;  il  n'y  a  que  du  plus  ou  du  moins/'  There- 
fore if  we  bad  only  fatalijls  to  deal  with,  there  would 
clearly  be  no  queftion  about  this:  for  that  evils  happen 
through  God's  permiflion  without  an  impeachment  of 
his  mercy,  &c.  none  doubt  but  Atheifts,  *'  Quod  per- 
**  mittitur  a  caufa  potenti,"  fays  the  learned  Dr.Burn^f 
of  the  CbartcT'HouJef  '' quodammodo  approbatur ;  &  non 
**  abfolute,  faltem  comparate."  It  has  been  very  well 
obferved  b)r  the  learnea  Dr.  Leland,  in  his  reply  to  Tia- 
dal,  that  **  if  all  the  events  that  are  related  in  Scripture 
**  had  been  barely  recorded,  without  afligning  any  reafon 
for  them  at  all,  they  would  not  probably  be  thought 
an  obje6tion  eitlier  againft  Scripture  or  Providence, 
'*  (ince  many  of  the  fame  kind  occur  in  the  bidory  of 
<^  all  ag|es  and  nations."  Part  ii.  ch.  12^1^.  And  in- 
deed this  is  mod  true ;  and  it  vsfould  be  difficult  to  iky 
by  what  fentiment  the  unbeliever  is  led  to  be  fo  com- 
paflionate  towards  every  idolater  whom  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures defcribe  as  fuffering  under  the  hand  of  God, 
while  the  daily  calamities  that  are  fuffered  to  fall  pro- 
mifcuoufly  on  the  jufi  and  unjuft,  the  old  and  the 
young,  give  no  (hock  to  his  realbn.  God  by  his  fcr- 
vant  Mofes  commands  the  earth  to  open,  and  fwallow 
up  the  impious  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  The  Deift 
is  fhocked.  His  reafon  revolts.  God  permits  a  quantity 
of  matter  to  ferment  and  kindle  in  tlie  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  overthrows  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
inhabited  by  millions  of  perlbns.  The  Deift  contem- 
plates the  Icene,  compaflionates  the  fufferers  perhaps, 
out  falls  into  no  diftruft  whatfoever  of  the  mercy  and 
Joving-kindnefs  of  the  God  of  nature  !---M.  de  Voltaire 
compaflionates  Affag;  and  yetjlet  the  punifhment  be  judg- 
ed of  as  it  may,  ne  .coula  not  without  prejudice  appear 
very  amiable  in  M.  de  Voltaire's  eyes ;  fo«  what  liad 
he  done  ?    ^^  His  fword  had  made  women  childlefs." 

I  Sam. 
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I  Sam.  XV.  23.  That  M.  de  Volt^re  was  liable  to  fucb 
^gjuJiceSf  fee  his  Siclt^  de  Louis  XI F,  where  he  can  find 
excufes  enough  for  many  moii  flagitious  crimes. 

This  note  is  already  too  long ;  Y  (hall  therefore  bring 
it  to  a  concluiion  with  this  general  remark  upon  the 
Bible  hiflory,  coniidered  in  regard  to  the  times  to  which 
it  refers.  In  the  holy  Scriptures  then  we  certainly 
i«ad  of  many  nations  and  individuals  being  forewarned 
of  evils 'coming  upon  them  unlefs  they  would  repent, 
and  of  many  evils  bein^  averted  from  them  upon  their 
«iq>e&taDce:  we  read  of  many  erofs  wickednefles  ade- 
quately punifhed,  fuch  as  murder^  inceji,  adultery^  ^^^fh 
and  treachery:  we  read  of  nothing  more  frequently  than 
the  difcountenancing  of  idolatry  in  all  its  forms,  and 
«rlth  aH  its  horrid  and  difgufting  rites.  But  in  profane 
bifiories,  efpecially  thofe  that  reach  back  to  the  times 
aod  events  recorded  in  Scripture,  we  read  of  (iniUar  evils, 
wii^ui  any  notice  or  warmngy  falling  promifcuoufly  on 
the  defervmg  and  undefervmg,  without  miti^tion  or 
alumativi.  We  read  of  incefls,  rapes,  murders,  and 
«very  poffible  atrocity  committed  without  fcruple,  and 
without  any  fpecific  punifhment.  And  we  reaa  of  the 
^rofleft  idolatry  accompanied  with  the  bafeft  and  mod 
abominable  pradices,  and  with  fcaroe  one  inftance  of 
true  and  genuine  religion.  Of  wars  we  read  in  both 
hiftories,  and  of  the  ruin  and  de(lru£tion  of  divers  peo- 
ple :  but  in  regard  to  the  wars  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
mdependent  ofall  other  confiderations,  two  things  are 
noticeable  which  are  generally  overlooked :  firft,  that 
the  Canaanites  bad  warning  given  them  of  what  was 
coming  upon  them,  and  for  what  caufe^  as  appears  from 
what  Kachel  lays,  Joflma  ii.  9,  10,  &c.  and  what  the 
Gibeonites  declared  to  Joihua,  chap.  ix.  Secondly,  that 
all  the  cities  and  nations,  which  the  Ifraelites  defh-oyed, 
appeared  in  arms  againft  them  \  not  one  of  them  made 
overtures  of  peace,  or  teflified  a  wifb  for  it ;  nay,  forae 
«f  them  even  made  war  againd  th6fe  who  dicl  do  f(v 
and  merely  on  that  accounL    See  Jofhua  x.  4. 

Vage  13.  note  (11). 

IfTficb  is  not  attainable  by  the  Tbeologian.']  Mr.  Gibbon 
is  tempted  to  ridicule  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie's  wi(h,  that 
ibme  Tbeohgien  Pbilofopbe  would  undertake  the  refuta- 
tion 
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lion  of  Julian :  ^*  a  (Irange  Centaur !"  he  remarks.  Sec 
iiote3i.  eh.  xxiii.  Such  Centaurs  however ^^v^  exiftedj 
do  exift,  and  always  mq^  exift. 

Page  14.  noie  (12). 
Tbey  zut/b  Revelation  to  be  examined  in  all  its  totnts  and 
icarifi^sJ]  Without  any  fear  of  its  not  beins  round  able 
to  endure  the  examination  and  fcrutiny  of  Rea/on^  as 
Mr.  Hume  prefumesto  infinuate,  vol.  ii.  Effiw^f.  146. 
See  Dr.  CampbelPs  excellent  remarks  in  his  Dtffertaiion 
on  MiracleSf  pp.  232,  233.  and  the  conclufion  o(  Bi/bep 
IVarburtons  Tra&  on  Grace. 

Page  15.  7iote  (13.) 

<'  Upon  this  general  view  of  the  Scripture,  I  would 
**  remark,  how  great  a  length  of  time  the  whole  rela- 
*^  tion  takeis  up,  near  fix  thoufand  years  of  which 
'^  are  pad ;  ana  how  great  a  variety  of  things  it  treats 
**  of:  the  natural  and  moral  ly ftern  or  hiftory  of  the. 
^^  world,  including  the  time  when  it  was  firft  formed, 
^*  all  contained  in  the  very  firft  book,  and  evidently 
^<  written  in  a  rude  and  unlearned  age ;  and  in  fubfe- 
*^  quent  books,  the  various  common  and  prophetic 
^*  hiftory,  and  the  particular  difpenfation  of  Chrifti- 
**  anity.  Now  all  this  together  gives  the  largeft  fcope 
^<  for  criticifm,  and  for  confutation  of  what  is  capa- 
*^  ble  of  being  confuted,  either  from  reafon  or  from 
*^  common  hiftory,  or  from  any  inconfiftence  in  its 
*<  feveral  parts.  And  it  is  a  thing  which  deferves^  I 
''  think,  to  be  mentioned,  that  whereas  fome  imagine^ 
**  the  fuppofed  doubtfulnefs  of  the  evidence  for  reve- 
^'  lation  implies  a  pofitive  argument  that  it  is  not  true ; 
<*  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,-  to  imply  a  pofitive  argu« 
**  ment  that  it  is  true.  For  could  any  common  relation^ 
*'  of  fuch  antiquity,  extent^  and  variety,  (for  in  thefe 
*'  things  the  ftrefs  of  what  I  am  now  obferving  lies,) 
**  be  propofed  to  the  examination  of  the  world,  that  it 
^'  could  not  in  an  age  of  knowledge  and  liberty  be  con«> 
futed,  or  (hewn  to  have  nothing  in  it  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  reafonable  men ;  this  would  be  thought  a 
ftrong  prefumptive  proof  of  its  truth."  Butler* s  Ana-- 
logy^  Part  II.  cnap.  vu.  p.  380. 

Page 
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Tage  16.  note  (14). 

Such  a  conneSed  chain  offaBsJ]  We  may  add  fo  unU 
form  a  hiftory  in  all  rclpeds.  For,  as  Juftin  Martyr 
well  obferves,  the  aCTeement  of  the  facred  writers  is 
argument  fufficient  or  their  inrpiration,  a>mpared  with 
the  xnconfiftencies  and  contradi6tions  to  oe  found  in  all 
thefydemsof  the  Pagan  philofophers,  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
not  excepted ;  and  conlidering  the  fubjedls  upon  which 
they  agreed.  His  expreflions  are  very  ftrong ;  they  in- 
ftruft  us,  fays  he,  "^^airep  10  kvog  roi/,alo(  k^  filas  yXcvrl^g 
•*  xatnp)  StOY,  xa)  irsp)  xocp^  xrWswg,  xcCi  irfp)  itXiviws  *Ay- 
**  i»witoy,  %a\  fip)  dv^puyirlyyig  ^ix'iS  d^Oivaarlag,  xol)  rrjs  wsri 
"  TOv  /3ioy  Toyrov  ftiXAouoTjf  xpiVgw^,  xal  liep)  iraylwv  ujy  oLvay^ 
•*  xaiov  ijjuiiy  if)v  t($syou — dxoXoviwg  xa)  cvy.(foivujs  aAATjXoTif— 
*•  xa)  ravra  sv  ^la^opotg  roirols  xa)  x/Jcfyo<;.*'  Cohort,  ad  Gra^ 
a>s,  p.  7.  edit.  Sylburg.  1593.  ^^®  ^'^^  ^^^  introduftion 
to  trie  Ariftotetian  DoBrlnes^  where  he  notices  the 
4igreement  of  the  facred  writers  in  regard  to  the  crea* 
tion^  as  well  as  in  refpeft  to  the  Deity  himfelf. 

Page  li.  note  {1$). 

Mr,  Pained s  Age  o/Rea/on  perhaps  was  the  moft  mif- 
^hievous  book  that  appeared,  from  its  fmall  (ize  and 
{popular  ftyle  :  but  many  other  writers  continually  de- 
Xcnbe  the  aera  of  the  French  revolution  by  the  tide  he 
sidopted  for  his  book.    See  Dr,  Darwin* s  Zoonomia, 
Coawn^s  Polit.  Jujlice,  and  IVolJlonecroft' s  View  of  the 
JPrencb  Revolution.    But  tfie  greated  diilindion  of  this 
'peculiar  Age  of  Reafon  is,  afluredly,  the'abfurd  and 
idolatrous  deification  of  her  in   the  French   republic: 
and  the  fpirit  of  the  age  may  be  well  difcerned  in 
the  painting  of  the  celebrated  David,  hung  up  in  the 
tUiel  des  Livalides^  delineating  the   triumph  of  man 
over  Relizion  and  Royalty ^  the  Goddefs  of  Reafon  be- 
ing defcnbed  as  encouraging  and  approving  the  over- 
throw of  thrones  and  altars.  This  overthrow  is  height- 
ened in  the  pifture  alluded  to  by  every  thing  vio- 
lent^ horrid,  and  iniquitous.     All  of  which,  it  is  (hock- 
ing to  fay^  has  been,  in  the  courfe  of  the  revolu- 
tion, fully  realifed.     And  as  to  the  catajlropbe  of  this 
flrreat  ftruggle,  turely  we  may  now  (1804)  ajoply  what 
^a^antius  lays,  to  ibiir  dei6cation  of  both  Reafon  and 

K  Liberty. 
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Libert}'.     *^  lias  trgp  falfns  confecratwnes  fequitur  quod 

"  necefle  eft.    Qui  enim  virtutes  Jic  colunt,  id  eft,  qui 

**  umbras  d  imagines  virtutum    confe&antur;    ea  ipfa 

^'  quae  vere  fant,  tenere  non  pojfunt !"   Lib.  i.  oo.     laai 

forty  to  add  to  this  note,  that  our  own  metropolis  zt/ai 

difgraced  by  a  temple  of  Reafim.    The  following  is  a 

concife  account  of  the  dedication  of  fuch  temples  m  the 

city  of  Paris,  taken  from  the  addrefs  of  a  refpe^table  ma- 

giftrate  of  the  United  States  to  the  grand  Jury  of  Lii- 

zeme  county,  and  inferted  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  his  TraB 

on  Deifm.  "  They  ordered  *  toe  Temple  o/Reafon  *  to  be 

*'  infcribed  on  the  churches,  in  contempt  or  the  doc- 

'^  trine  of  Revelation.     Atheiftical  and  licentious  ho- 

'^  milies  have  been  publiflied  in  the  churches  inftead  ol 

''  the  old  fervice,   and  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  the 

**  Greek  mythology  exhibited  under  the  title  of  *  th 

*^  *  Religion  o/Reafon.*  Nay,  they  have  gone  fo  far  aa  tc 

/'  drefs  up  a  common  ftrumpet  with  the  moft  fantaftic 

^*  decorations,  whom  they  blafphemoufly   ftyled  the 

^'  *  Goddefs  ofReaftm^  and  who  was  carried  to  church  cm 

^*  the  (houloers  of  fome  Jacobins,  feleSed  for  the  pur-" 

•^  pofe,  efcorted  by  the  National  Guards,  and  the  confti' 

*^  tuted  Authorities.    When  they  cot  to  the  church, 

**  the  ftrumpet  was  placed  on  tlie  altar  ereSed  for  th< 

/^  purpofe,  and  harangued  the  people  ;  who  in  retun 

'^  proteiTed  the  deepeft  adoration  to  her,  and  fung  du 

'^  Carmatrnole  and  other  fonc^s,  by  way  of  worftiippini 

*'  her.  'f  his  horrid  fcene — almoft  too  fiorrid  to  relate— 

'*  was  concluded  by  burning  the  Prayer-book,  Confisf- 

'*  (ional,  and  every  thing  appropriated  to  the  ufe  ol 

•^  public  worfliip:  numbers  in  tne  meantime  dancec 

^'  round  the  flames  with  every  appearance  of  firanti< 

/*  and  infernal  mirth.'*     I  (hall  only  add,  that  this  wm 

at  the  very  time  when  the  National  Convention  applcatd§i 

2ind/an^ionedihe  (beech  of  M.  Dupont,  wherein  ne  pro- 

fefled  himfelf  an  Atbei/l\  and  wherein  were  thefolfowi 

ine  curious  exprefCons:    **  Thrones  are  overturned. 

**  Sceptres  broken !  Kings,  expire !  And  yet  the  altar; 

f  <  of  God  remain !  A  fingle  breath  of  enlightened  Rea 

'^  fon  will  now  be  fufticient  to  make  them  di&ppear— 

/'  KettwretiViA  Reajony  thefe  ought  to  be  the  Gods  dFmea 

«  Thefe  are  my  Gods  V 

Pan 
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Page  19.  note  {16). 

'^  Quos  equidem  (i  putarem  fatis  idoneos  ad  bene  vi* 
*'  vendum  duces  tfCc,  et  ipfe  fequerer,  et  alios  ut  feque^ 
"  rentur  hortarer/'    La^antiusy  lib.  i. 

Page  20.  note  (17). 

^'  The  fufpicion^  that  the  theory^  of  what  is  called  the 
^^  Chriftian  relii^ion  is  fabulous,  is  becoming  very  ex- 
**  tenfive  in  aU  countries."    ^^e  of  Rea/on.    "  Th^ 
"  Chriftian  theory"  (Query,  what  does  this  mean-?) 
*^  is  little  elfe  than  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  mytho- 
^'  logiftfi^  accommodated  to  the  purpofes  of  power  and 
^^  profit.    And  it  yet  remains  to  Reafon  and  Philofophy 
*^  to  abolifh  the  amphibious  fraud/'    Our  prefent  age* 
iajs  M.  de  Gebelin,  Author  of  the  Monde  Primitif^ 
has   made  the  mod  rapid  ftrides  towards  perfe&ion. 
^  Notre  fiecle  eft  le  fiecle  des  decouvertes  et  des  lu- 
**  mieres ;"  probably^  ^'  nous  touchons  au  moment  de 
<<  la  erande  revolution,  que  le  retabliflement  du  gran4 
*^  orSre  eft  r^fervc  i  notre  fiicle."    M.  de  Gebehn  did 
not  rely  upon  Reafcnj  but  upon  the   vifible  order  of 
Nahfre,  to  let  us  to  rights.     In  this,  both  himfelf  and 
Boufleau,  who  was  for  trufting  every  thing  to  confcience 
^fetimgf  differed  from  mofi  other  modem  Dei  (Is.    In 
otneig  refpeds  they  may  both  be  confidered  as  confpU 
caoos  characters  of  the  Age  of  Reajon,  M.  de  Gebelin 
way  a  believer  in  animal  magnetilmi  ancient  forcery, 
tftrology,  &c.'   Of  the  latter  he  fays  in  one  of  his  writ- 
ings, '^  dont,  ma1gr6  les  abus,  on  n'a  jamais  pu  d^mon- 
"trcr  ni  Tincertitude,  ni  Tinutilite."    They  were  both 
idvi^cates  for  the  fyftem  of  ''  perf edibility  \'*   but  fo 
videhf  different  in  their  ideas,  that  while  M.  de  Ge** 
Ufi&'a  doSxine  was  '*  Pcrfe^onne^  vous,''  Rouffeau's 
was,  <<  Ne  vous  perfe&ionnez  pas.'' 

Page  21.  note  (18). 

Laftantius  had  pbtlofopbers  to  deal  with,  of  whom  he 
%ty  '*  aut  omniqp  nihil  fciunt,  idque  ipfum  pro  fum- 
^  ma  fcieotia  prae  fe  ferunt ;  aut  (jui  non  perfpiciunt 
^'etiam  qase  fciunt ;  aut  qui,  quoniam  fe  putant  fcire^ 
^^  qiMB  nefciunt,  inepte  arrogaoterque  defipiunt/'  lib, 
vli8.  Imftiiuf. 

E  a  '*  If 
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"  If  this  age,"  fays  Bp.  Berkeley,  "  be  fingularly 
**  produSive  of  infidels,  I  (hall  not  therefore  conclude 
**  It  to  be  more  knowing,  but  only  more  prefuming, 
*^  than  former  ages/'   Minute  Philojopber^  p.  345. 

Page  21.  note  (19). 

She  has  been  invited  to  interfere.']  That  fome  of  the 
primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church  encouraged  and  invited 
the  examination  of  their  doftrines,  fee  Church's  An  fiver 
to  Middltton,  ch.  viii.  §.  9.  where  he  defends  Tertullian, 
Though  the  Fathers  recommended  fubmiffion  to  God*i 
Revelation,  when  once  known  to  be  a  Revelation  ;  yet 
they  by  no  means  precluded  enquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  Revelation.  See  Athanqfii  Opera,  tom.  ii.  325.  and 
Clemens  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  550.  cited  by  Eld- 
wards  in  his  Prefervative  againfl  Socintanifm^  pp.  9.  I5« 
See  alfo  pp.  16,  17.  of  the  fame  work,  as  to  the  pro- 
vince of  ncajon  in  judging  of  a  divine  Revelation,  and 
Bp.  Stilling jleeV s  Origtnes  Sacra,  pp.  148,  149.  B.  II. 
chap.  viii. 

VVith  regard  to  many  of  the  works  with  which  tht 
prefs  has  teemed  in  this  age  of  Reafon^  we  may  obferve 
with  Mrs.  Weft,  in  her  admirable  Letters  to  her  Son, 
that  "  their  authors  do  not  audacioufly  demand  to  be 
*'  heard  at  the  bar  of  manly  Reafon :  they  know  that 
"  tribunal  unfavourable.  It  is  \o  juvenile  readers  that 
**  they  apply."  We  might  add,  that,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon, the  ^ucak  and  illiterate  have  been  appealed  to,  in 
works  not  calculated  to  deceive  the  wcll-inJlruQed*  It 
is  remarkable,  that  even  Dr.  I^ieftley  and  Dr.  Geddet 
are  to  be  fufpe6led  of  fuch  defigns  :  tlie  former  in  the 
preface  to  his  Early  Opinions,  &c*  fays,  "  Leaft  of  all 
*^  can  I  expe6t  to  make  any  impreflions  on  thofe  whc 
**  are  advanced  in  life :  my  chiet  expedations  are  fmr 
"  the  young  and  from  polleritjJ*  And  the  latter,  in  thi 

Ereflice  to  his  Verfion  of  the  Pentateuch,  exprefles  a 
ope,  that,  by  his  ^^free  manner  of  interpreting  the  K« 
<<  ble,  he  ma^  procure  its  being  read  and  ftudied^ 
^^  Jajbionable  fcholars,  and  theybw^  otfcience."  p.  13 
It  is  alfo  w^ll  obferved  bv  Mr.  Fuller,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  work,  entitled  The  Go/pel  its  own  tFit' 
ncfs^  tfaat^  <*  notwithftanding  all  the  boafts  of  R^ofl 
^<  among  modem  Deifts,  not  one  in  ten  of  them  can  bi 

^  kcp 
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^'  kept  to  the  fair  and  honourable  ufe  of  this  weapon. 
"  On  the^  contrary,  they  are  driven  to  fubftitute  dark 
"  infinuation,  low  wit,  profane  ridicule,  and  grofs  ab- 
"  ufe.  Such  were  the  weapons  of  Shafteftury,  Tindal, 
"  Morgan,  Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  Hume,  and  Gibbon ; 
"  and  iiich  are  the  weapons  of  the  author  of  the  Jge 
«  o/Reafon." 

Page  21;  note  20« 

'*  Si  les  Deiftes  avoient  pu  fe  choifir  une  £poque  pro- 
'*  pre  a  provigner  leurs  fentimens,  laquelle  auroient- 
'*  lis  prcferee  ?  reduits,  comme  ils  le  font,  a  combattre 
avec  des  fophifmes,  ils  auroient  dii  choifir  un  fiiclo 
od  Ton  fe  piquat  plus  de  briller  que  de  raifonner ;  ou 
"  le  bel  efprit  jou4t  de  grand  role,  ou  le  ridicule  fur- 
''  tout  fut  de  tous  les  fleaux  le  plus  r6doute ;  ou  la  li- 
"  cence  des  moeurs  donn^t  a  la  religion  un  air  aufierq 
"  et  fauvage.  N'eft-ce  pas  la  le  tableau  de  TEurope 
''  depuis  au  moins  quatre-vingts  ans  ?"  See  a  fmall 
work,  entitled,  L'ImPie  demqfyuL  The  author  con-» 
eludes,  from  the  fmall  fuccefs  of  Dejfts  with  fuch  ad- 
vanta^s  on  their  fide,  in  addition  to  their  own  talents^ 
and  their  indefatigable  exertions,  that  they  never  can 
be  expected  to  prevail. 

Page  23.  note  (2l). 

ilftfn  Kuas  meant  to  be  left  in  ignorance.']  I  would  here 
obfcrve,  that  the  peculiar  manner,  in  which  the  internal 
vifcera  are  fecluaed  from  our  own  infpedion,  would 
tocm  to  offer  a  complete  reply  to  the  fancy  of  thofe 
who  have  conceived,  that  one  time  or  other  **  Mind 
•*  fvould  become  omnipotent  over  mattery'*  infomuch  as  to 
give  us  **  a  power  of  maintaining  the  human  body  in 
*^jferpetual  youth  and  vigour."  Godwin,  This  is  one 
«t  the  mofl  orilliant  profpefts  modern  philofophy  feems 
to  have  opened  to  us.  .  There  would  appear  however 
to  be  a  precife  barrier  edablifhed  in  the  numan  frame, 
which  we  are  forbidden  to  P^fs^  if  the  following  ac- 
count of  Ganglions  be  admiliible ;  namely,  that  being 
attached  wholly  to  nerves  which  fupply  the  organs 
which  have  involuntary  motion,  and  bemg  non»t\icir\6 
bodies,  they  are  the  checks  which  prevent  our  volitions 
from  extending  to  them.  See  the  Philofotby  of  Medl^ 
fisu^  vol.  ii.  p.  174.  and  pp.'i79, 180 ;   where  the  emi 

E  3  barraflmems. 
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barraflments,  that  might  have  enfucd  from  AibjeAing 
the  vital  involuntary  motions  to  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual^ are  well  detailed.  In  Nieuwentyfs  Religious  Pbilofo^ 
pber  it  is  obferved,  that  thofe  parts  only  that  have  theif 
nerves  from  the  cerebellum^  as  the  arms,  hands,  legs, 
&c.  are  fubje£t  to  the  will,  and  not  thofe  which  derive 
their  nerves  from  the  cerebrum^  as  the  heart,  arteries, 
Aomach,  bowels,  8cc.  See.alfp  Synopjjs  Metapbjjica 
Glajg.  Part.  iii.  cdp.  i.  edit:  4;  and  fome  good  re- 
marks on  what  God  has  concealed  from  us,  in  the  Dia- 
logue on  Syftematic  Phyfics,  in  the  Spe&acle  ie  la 
Nature.  "  IJbi  ergo  fapientia  eft  ?  Ut  neque  te  omnia 
fcire  putes;  quod  Dei  eft;  neque  omnia  nefcire, 
quod  fecudis.  Eft  enim  alicj^uod  medium,  quod  (it 
**  Hominis,  id  eft,  fcientia  cum  ignoratione  conjunfta  et 
'*  temperata."  La3.  In/lit.  lib.  lii.  6.  See  alio  lib.  ii. 
cap.  8. 

Page  25.  note  (22). 

.  ^Is  to  tbe  aBual  certainty  of  tbe  matter.^  ^'  Hardly  do 
''  we  guefs  aright  at  things  that  are  upon  earth,  and 
'^  with  labour  qq  we  find  the  things  that  are  before  us; 
*'  but  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  who  hath  fearched 
*^  out  ?  And  tny  counfel  who  hath  known  ?  Except 
*^  thou  give  wifaom,and  fend  thy  Holy  Spirit  froni 
^^  above."  Wifdom  ix.  16, 17.  How  valuable  an  exam^ 
fie  alio  have  we  for  the  modeft  ufe  of  our  reafon  in 
regard  to  fuch  i'peculations,  as  well  as  for  our  reliance 
6n  Revelation  alone,  in  the  cafe  of  the  prophet  £ze« 
kiel ;  who  being  aflced,  in  the  Valley  of  Bones,  whether 
tbey  could  revive,  only  replied,  "  O  Lord  God,  Tuoir 
"  knoweft."  chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  3.  See  alfo  fonie  admira* 
ble  and  very  applicable  paflkges,  Ecclefiafticus  iii.  ai— 
a5.  Without  Uevelation,  fays  Archbp.  Tillotfon,  <^man 
•*  is  fecure  of  nothing  he  enjoys  in  tliis  world,  and  un-» 
*^  certain  of  every  thin^  he  hopes  for."  But  left  thefo 
references  fhould  be  difputed,  fee  the  4th  Reflexion^ 
§.  18.  of  the  Pbilofopbie  du  Bon  Sens  of  the  Marquis 
d' Axgens,  and  Mr.  Gibbon's  15th  chapter;  where  is  the 
following  remark :  *'  As  the  moft  lublime  efforts  of 
"  philofophy,"  fays  he,  "  can  extend  no  further  than 
"  to  point  out  the  defire,  the  hope,  or  at  moft  the  pro- 
*^  bability  of  a  future  ftate,  there  is  nothing  but  a  dU 
*^  vine  Revelation  that  can  afcertain  its  exiftence/' 

Page 
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Page  27.  note  (23). 

IFiat  we  can  now  only  behold^  (Sc,"]  That  our  merely 
bodily  faculties  are  capable  of  more  than  the  common 
ufes  we  put  them  to  at  prefent,  it  feems  reafonable  to 
conjeclure,  from  the  application  of  optical  inftruments, 
which  do  not  alter  the  organ  of  vifion,  but  only  tend  to 
rary  the  medium  through  which  we  behold  objects. 

Page  a8.  note  (24). 

The  age  of  Reafon  cannot  be  an  age  when  Reafon  is  to 
afl  without  regard  to  tbefe  intellectual  treafures."]  **  In 
*^  difquifitions  on  which  we  cannot  determine  without 
much  learned  inveftigation,  Reafon  uninformed  is  by 
no  means  to  be  depended  on."  Soame  Jenyns,  It  is 
a  remark  of  Roufleau,  in  oppofition  to  la  Mothe  and 
TAbbc  Terraflbn,  that  human  Reafon  cannot  now  be 
faid  to  be  really  advanced  as  a  faculty ;  for  what  it  has 
gained  on  one  fide  it  has  loft  on  the  other.  ^^  Que  tous 
"  les  efprits  partent  toujours  du  meme  point,  et  que  le 
"  temm  qu'on  emploie  a  favoir  ce  que  d'autres  ont 
penfe  6tant  perdu  pour  apprendre  a  penfer  foi-nieme, 
on  a  plus  de  lumieres  acquifes^  et  moins  de  vigueur 
d'efprit."  Emile,  liv,  iv,  206.  "  In  regard  to  know- 
^*  ledge,"  fays  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Weft,  ^*  it  is  fair  to 
"  fay,  we  live  in  a  late  period,  heirs  to  a  rich  inherit- 
**  ance."  See  her  Letters  to  her  Son,  Lett.  iii. 

Of  all  the  works  that  ftiould  be  confulted  In  an  age 
of  Reafon  J  by  thofe  who  are  really  difpofed  to  conficfer 
it  as  iuch,  I  would  by  all  means  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  Tra6is  of  Mr.  Boyle.  I  refer  to  the 
folio  edition  of  his  works.  Vol.  iii.  article  28.  On  the 
ReconcUeablenefs  of  Reafon  and  Religion.  Vol.  iv.  art.  10. 
A  Difcoturfe  of  Things  above  Reafon,  lb.  art.  20.  On  the 
high  Veneration  Man  owes  to  God  peculiar  for  his  IVifdom 
and  Power.  lb.  art.  21.  A  free  Enquiry  into  the  vulgarly 
received  fiotion  of  Nature.  lb.  art.  24.  A  Difqut/ition 
about  the  Final  Caufes  of  Natural  Things.  Vol.  v.  art.  2. 
TJbe  CbrifHan  Firtuofoj  with  the  Appendix^  and  fecond 
Part,  articles  10  and  11. 
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Acts  v.  38,  39. 

jindnow  I  fay  unioyou,  Refrain  Jrom  tbefe  mm,  and  Id 
tbem  alone :  For  if  this  counfel  or  this  work  be  ofsmm^ 
U  will  come  to  nougbt : 

JSut  if  it  be  of  God^ye  cannot  overtbrow  it. 

IN  my  laft  Difcourfe  I  confidered  this  ad- 
vice of  the  learned*  Jew  as  fupplying  us  with 
a  teft  of  the  truth  of  our  fiioft  holy  religion, 
not  only  particularly  adapted  to  the  proof  of 
its  being  of  God,  but  as  including  a  call 
upon  every  true  Chriftian  to  examine,  from 
time  to  time,  what  has  been  done,  or  may 
be  doing,  by  man,  to  bring  it  **  to  nought.^* 

I  alfo  noticed  the  fignificant  title,  which 
had  been  given  to  the  age  in  which  we  live; 
and  I  confeffed  myfelf  not  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  from  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  human  knowledge  of  late  years, 
Reafbn  might  now  have  fome  advantages 
ihe  could  not  command  before;    fo  that. 

man's 
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man's  oppofition  to  Revelation,  as  far  as  the 
latter  depends  for  its  reception  on  argument, 
or  learning,  or  difcoveries,  may  in  this  late 
conteft  have  appeared  more  critical  than  in 
former  ones  ('). 

There  is  fcarce  one  dodrine  of  Revela- 
tion, or  even  a  fad  recorded  in  the  books  of 
Scripture,  at  which  the  human  Reafon  has 
riot  at  di^rent  times  taken  offence.     She* 
revoltis  at  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth,  and  particularly  at  the  low  aera  af- 
figned  to  it ;  at  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  human  fpecies,  the  temptation  and  &11 
of  man,  and  introdudioit  of  evil  into  the 
world ;  at  the  call  of  the  Ifraelites ;  the  in- 
ftitution  of  lacri£ces ;  the  extirpation  of  ido« 
Ittors.    She  will  not  hear  of  redemption  and 
atonement  by  blood,  the  Incarnation,  or  the 
Trinity.     She  will  not  bear  to  be  told,  that 
Ihe  needs  any  fupernatural  inftrudion,  but 
Itill  confidently  maintains,  or  rather  more 
confidently  than  ever  was  the  cafe  before, 
that  the  vifible  works  of  God  are  the  only- 
Revelation  MX  can  expeA  or  defire,  not  only 
qf  the  power,  and  wifiom,  and  majefty , of 
the  fupreme  Being,  but  of  his  word  and  his 

Our 
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Oar  reply  to  many  of  thefe  objedions 
would  lie  in  a  narrow  compais^  if  we  could 
have  leave  to  reduce  the  feveral  queflions  to 
their  trae  terms,  and  confine  them  within 
their  proper  limits ;  but  where  hiftcny  and 
ariticifm  ihould  decide,  we  are  for  ever  in- 
terrupted by  metaphyfical  and  moral  argu- 
ments, wholly  inappUcable  to  the  cafe.  If 
we  were  to  comply  with  all  the  demands  of 
Deiiis,  we  ihould  not  be  allowed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  till  we  had 
determined  by  a  priori  reafoning  both  the 
utility  and  neceflity  of  Revelation  in  gene- 
ral. We  ihould  not  be  allowed  to  plead 
the  evidence  of  miracles,  till  we  had  not 
only  demonftrated  their  poffibility,  but  the 
fufficiency  and  competency  of  any  evidence 
to  prove  them  true.  It  is  not  recoUeAed  all 
the  while,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  but  au- 
thentic, there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  any  of 
thele  points.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cxunflance,  and  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
eQ)ecial  blefling  and  providence  of  God,  that 
if  the  facred  books  are  not  authentic,  they 
are  peculiarly  capable  of  contradi6lion :  and 
perhaps  never  more  fo  than  in  this  age,  fo 

much 
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much  boafted,  not  of  Reafon  merely,  btit  of 
experiment  and  enquiry. 

Kew  objections  there  may  ftill  be  none  to 
notice  (^),  but  only  fuch  additions  to  old 
ones,  as  the  advancement  of  knowledge  jufl 
alluded  to  may  have  ferred  to  fupply.  I  have 
propofed  fome  arfangement  of  thefe  objec- 
tions, by  referring  them  to  the  feveral  heads 
of  History,  1?hysics,  Metaphysics,  Ethics, 
and  Criticism  :  an  arrangement,  vv^hich,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  do>ie,  I  llill  mean  to  purlue. 
Under  the  head  of  History  I  propofe  to 
confider  the  extraordinary  defe6l  of  all  re- 
cords and  hiftorical  monuments,  that  could 
be  alleged  to  be  in  pojitive  contradiBion  to 
the  Mofaic  writings;  even  now  that  the 
whole  globe  has  been  traverfed,  and  every 
enquiry  of  that  nature  purfued  and  encou- 
raged in  a  way  unknown  before.  Under  the 
head  of  Physics  I  purpofe  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  invincible  obftacles,  that  feem 
to  be  in  the  way  of  our  attaining  to  any 
dear  comprehenfion  of  the  caufes  that  have 
operated  in  time  pqfi  in  the  body  of  the 
earth ;  fa  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  con- 
jedui-es  from  thence  concerning  the  high  or 

low 
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low  antiquity  of  the  general  mafi  of  our 
globe.     I  ihall  notice  the  confent  of  many 
celebrated  naturalifts  to  the  low  antiquity  of 
our  prefent  continents,  as  deduced  from  ob* 
iervation,  and  the  extraordinary  fads  that 
tend  to  corroborate  the  Scripture  accounts 
of  an  nmverfal  deluge.     Under  the  head  of 
Metaphysics  I  ihall  have  fome  remarks  to 
make  on  the  preient  ilate  of  the  queftions^ 
concerning  the  maieriality  of  the  foul,  and 
the  neceffity  of  human  a&ions ;  and  I  Ihall 
have  frequent  occafion  incidentally  to  notice 
the  inefficacy  of  all  fpeculative  reafonings 
on  certain  iubjeds  conne6led  with  Theology. 
Under  Ethics  I  propofe  to  confider  the  in- 
cUfpenfable  neceffity  of  a  divine  Revelation 
for  moral  purpofes ;  to  notice  fome  of  the 
moft  ofienfive  moral  principles  and  fyflems 
of  modem  reformers,  and  to  flbew  how  ably 
Chriftianity  has  been  vindicated  from  the 
chaige  of  omiffions  in  this  line.    And  under 
the  head  of  Criticism  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  great  abufes  to  which  it  has 
been  expofed;  its  great  utility  to  fecure 
us  from  the  mifreprefentations  of  modem 
Deifts;  and  the  fatisfaAory  manner,  in  which 
it  has    recently  been   applied   to    confute 

the 
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the  dogmatical  aflertions  of  modem  Unita* 
nans. 

But  there  are  ftill  fome  points,  which  will 
require  to  be  confidered  in  a  more  general 
way,  and  which  cannot  be  dillinftly  brought 
under  any  of  thefe  heads.    Such  as  the  very 
extraordinary  difference  lately  manifefted  iir 
relpeA  to  the  feparation  of  the  tuH>  Cove-- 
nants,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
Teflament ;  and  in  regard  to  the  prejudices 
and  prepqffejjiions,  which  have  been  faid  to 
iiand  in  the  way  of  the  due  exercife  of  Rea-^ 
Ion,  and  more  particularly  in  this  place. 
.    An  eminent  fceptic  *  lays  it  down  as  ond 
reafon  for  the  ancient  Pagan  religions  being 
much  looiier  than  the  modern,  that  the  for- 
mer were  traditional,  and  the  latter  fctiptu^ 
ral.    In  this  he  may  have  been  right ;  but 
when  he  adds,  that  having  no  Canon,  the 
Pagan  religions  feemed  to  vanilh  like  a  cloudy 
when  one  approached  to  them  and  examined 
them  piecemeal,  we  may  liirely  infill  upon 
it,  that  this  v^mt  of  a  Canon  could  not  be 
the  chief  occafioii  of  their  weahiefs  and  aa- 
JiabUity.    A  traditional  religion  may  find  a 

•  Httme.  .    *       .  .  .      - 
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thouiand  iubterfiiges  and  mcBm  of  efc^pe^ 

'When  attacked^  which  will  not  be  the  caie 

'with  a  icriptural  one:  and  fo  inconliftent 

are  Deifb^  that  I  find  this  expreisly  admitted 

\>y  another  writer^  no  lefs  eminent  than  the 

iormer  for  his  enmity  to  our  mc^  holy  reli* 

gk>n\    The  Canon  forms  one  determinate 

objeA,  againil  which  every  bolt  may  be  di- 

rei9:ed ;  it  cannot  Ihelter  itfelf  under  any  ob- 

icure  tradition^  or  bring  forward  falie  le*. 

gends  and  unheard*of  tales  to  fupport  its 

finking   credit :    it  mufl  iland  alone^  and 

fpeak  for  itfelf ;  at  leail  fuch  is  the  ftate  of 

things  according  to  the  articles  of  our  efia- 

blifhed  Church.     fTe  have  no  tradition  or 

infallible  judge  to  decide  for  us  authorita^ 

Hvely.     We  admit  no  Camm  but  the  Hol^ 

Scriptures :  thefe  may  be  perverted,  (for  the 

Socinians  pervert  them  ^)  but  they  cannot 

be  corrupted  or  altered  *• 

We  Ihould  have  a  juft  right  therefore  to 
infift  upon  referring  every  quefHon  to  the 


^  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roxn.  Emp.  c.  xxiiL  p*  7 1. 

*  See  Letters  on  Mytholog3r,  iso.  126.  T30.  London.  1748. 
^  See  Edwards's  PreiervatWe  againd  Socinknifm^  part  It.  71 . 

*  Jeakint'ft  KeaibtuMeoeft  of  Chriftianitj^  toI.  iL  p.  1 1 7,   . 

authen-^ 
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authenticity  of  the  Scriptures;  for  if  they  are 
but  trae,  we  roufl:  ftand  reafonably  acquitted 
of  all  undue  prejudice,  in  fiibmitting  to  the 
doiftiines  they  contain ;  and  fo  have  they 
been  tranfmitted  to  us,  that  it  is  fcarcdy 
poiiible  to  conceive  that  any  writings  could 
exift,  more  capable  of  confirmation  if  true, 
of  contradiiftion  if  falie. 

The  Author  of  the  Pentateuch  wrote  of 
Ja&s,  and  the  Prophets  prophefied  of  fa^. 
The  Author  of  the  Pentateuch  relates,  that 
the  world  began  at  a  certain  period,  (not  a 
period  fo  remote,  as  that  no  annals  could 
reach  it ;  but,  in  comparifon  with  the  fabri- 
cated records  of  many  nations,  a  recent  pe- 
riod,) and  that  a  certain  people  lived  under 
a  theocracy  ( * ) .  Thele  are  extraordinary 
faAs  to  relate,  becaufe  they  muft  have  been 
expofed,  from  the.very  firft,  to  many  contra- 
diAory  evidences,  the  failure  of  which  muft 
be  allowed  to  operate  as  a  confirmation.  The 
world  might  manifeftly  have  been  proved, 
from  the  a/i?er-difcovery  of  regular  hillori- 
cal  records,  from  refpedable  tradition,  from 
the  fuperior  antiquity  of  arts  and  faiences  ia 
fome  places,  to  be  older.  The  interior  of 
the  earth,  perhaps  the  form  and  faihion  of  the 

earth 
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itfdf,  might  have  iupplied  chronometers  of 
irrefragable  authority.  And  as  to.the  theo-^ 
amy,  hilloiy  might  have  been  found  to  re- 
cord, not  the  difcomfiture  and  overthrow, 
but  the  triumphs  of  idolatry.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  was  in  the  early  ages  confined  to 
a  fmall  diihidt  comparatively,  and  we  have 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  profane  hiftory 
to  prove  the  general  prevalence  of  idolatry 
4ill  around.  Do  the  records  of  the  world 
teftify,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
"vrzs  propagated^  from  this  fmall  diflri<%, 
where  the  theocracy  was  faid  to  prevail ^  to 
the  overthrow  of  idolatry  ?  or  did  their 
ipowerful  and  idolatrous  neighbours^  who 
djffputed  their  prefevjions,  prevail  againil 
them  ? 

Again,  the  Prophets  propliefied  of  Ja&s  to 
Ivippen.  It  is  an  eaiy  enquiry.  Have  they 
happened  ?  have  they  been  fulfilled  ?  They 
prophefied  of  many  fads;  many  conneded 
fa^ :  Have  any  fuch  taken  place  ?  ( ^ )  Can 
we  fix  upon  any  feries  of  events  correlpond- 

'  LiUtnd's  Vmv  qfDiifticai  JVntm,  rol.  ii.  Letter  aS.  and 
be  MifciBaiimu  Obfirvatms  qfJanaibim  Bdftv^ds,  |.  36. 
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ent  thereto  i  They  fpccified  particular  tima 
particular  places,  particular  perfons:  Har* 
any  events  tallied  in  the£e  feveral  points 
Thefe  are  all  curious  enquiries,  and  depeiu 
on  fuch  lefearches  u  ihould  at  all  event 
give  a  coniequence  to  the  inveftigation  :  xe 
fearches  and  enquiries,  which,  fo  far  fron 
ihrinking  from,  we  claim  at  the  hands  c 
our  adverfaries,  as  an  aA  of  juftioe.  Am 
fhall  we  flill  fiibmit  to  be  told,  that  our  xe 
verence  for  the  Bible  is  "  the  effeft  of  pre 
^' judice !"  that  our  '^  faith  is  not  rational  !* 
that  we  '^  believe  without  any  rational,  mo 
"  tives  fof*  belief/'  and  only  on  the  ^'  pc^ 
'^  tive  aflertions  of  an  aiiumed  authority 
^'  which  we  have  never  difcufled,  and  indeec 
«'  duril  not  queflion  V*  and  that,  in  ihott 
our  religion  is  only  "  the  fruit  of  unenlight 
"ened  credulity  !(^)'' 

Such  mifrepreientations,  which  have  beei 
but  too  common  in  adi  ages,  have  been  mop 
unjuitifiiaUy  than  ever  revived  of  late.  A  ce- 
lebrated  feceder  from  the  efbbliihed  Churcli 
in  one  of  his  publications,  is  thus  pleafed  tx 
fpeak  of  the  inftitution  of  thefe  very  lee 
tures:  ''  Even  public  leAures,''  lays  he 
''  have  been  cfiiblilhed,  and  flipends  an 
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''  nesed  to  the  preachers  of  them^  not  to  en-- 
'^  courage  men  in  the  Jhidy  of  Scriptures^ 
^^  and  in  interpreting  them  in  the  fenie  that 
approved  itfelf  to  their  own  judgment^  but 
in  agreement  with  that  which  was  dic^ 
toted  by  others^  And  could  it  be  then 
to  encourage  the  idle  and  unprincipled^  that 
theie  ledures  were  founded  ?  Could  they  be 
de%ned  to  iandion  h3rpocrify,  and  reward 
ignorance?  Was  it  to  ilifle  learning  in  its 
verjr  cradle^  and  to  preclude  enquiry  and  ar- 
gument^ in  contradidion  to  the  public  infix- 
tutes  of  the  place,  which  afford  every  en- 
couragement, and  fupply  every  help  con. 
ducive  to  the  proper  exercife  and  right  con- 
dud  of  both  ?  The  will  of  the  pious  and  re- 
l^ous  Founder  is  no  mandate :  it  was  never 
meant  to  be  fo ;  it  could  never  operate  as 
iuch.  It  is  an  invitation  and  encourage- 
ment, held  out  to  thofe  who  believe  the 
fame  truths,  and  acknowledge  the  fame  faith, 
to  adift  in  the  propagation  of  th^n  for  tlie 
behoof  of  others.  It  was  manifeftly  fo  de- 
iigiied;  and  I  would  venture  to  fiffirm,  in 
no  one  inilance  has  the  principle  ever  beeii 
departed  from('). 

Another  popular  vmter  has  alleged  as  a 

p  2  charge 
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chai^  againft  our  Univerfities,  that  theii* 
forms  of  education  all  tend  to  encourage  and 
fupport  the  ^^fyjiem  of  permanence,''  that  is, 
to  inculcate  and  diffiife  what  has  been  dif- 
covered  of  old,  rather  than  to  affift  in  the 
difcovery  of  what  remains  to  be  known  ( ' ). 
But  furely,  if  we  have  attained  to  any  cer^ 
tainty  in  any  fcience,  if  the  human  mind 
has  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  as  to  the  progreis 
made  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  this 
Jhould  be  taught  as  permanent ,  unlefs  fome 
very  unexpedled  events  fhould  occur,  to  over- 
let  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 
The  fcience  of  aftronomy,  for  inftance,  muft 
furely  be  taught  as  fettled  in  regard  to  its 
moft  important  principles,  by  our  great 
countryman ;  not  however  to  the  exclufion 
of  any  proper  and  juft  examination  of  thole 
principles  themfelves.  And  can  we  doubt 
whether  our  moft  holy  religion  ihould  be 
taught  and  inculcated  on  a  footing  of  per- 
manence,  by  thofe  who  are  entirely  latisfied 
with  its  do<%rines  and  morality,  and  fo  af- 
fured  of  the  authenticity  of  the  facred  vo- 
lumes, as  to  belie\e  that  no  lefs  than  a  fe- 
cond  manifeft  interpofition  of  God  could  ever 
prove  them  falfe?  The  queftion  then,  if  it 

has 
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has  any  immediate  referencie  to  Religion, 
ihould  be  reduced  to  this:  Is  any  thing  fo 
taught  in  the  Univerfities  as  permanent,  a9 
to  preclude  enquiry  ?  Far  otherwife :  and  it 
might  be  particularly  infilled  on,  that  even 
fuch  inititutions  as  are  exprefsly  formed  for 
the  fupport  and  defence  of  old  eftablilh- 
ments  and  received  opinions,  muft  provide 
for  the  due  examination  and  refutation  of 
all  adverie  fyftems :  argument  mull  be  op- 
poied  to  argument,  teltimony  to  tellimony, 
criticifm  to  criticifm. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  world,  if  this 
"  fyftem  of  permanence"  had  been  univer- 
(ally  adhered  to  with  the  fame  manly  lleadi- 
nefs  and  cautious  prudence,  which  have  not 
only  dillinguiflied  the  Univerfities  of  this 
land,  in  thefe  times,  but  the  country  in  ge- 
neral. We  have  jull  caufe  to  pride  ourfelves 
in  the  reflection,  that  we  have  not,  like 
others,  madly  abandoned  to .  the  rude  de- 
mands of  (peculators  and  reformers,  opi- 
nions and  principles,  fyllems  and  inllitutions, 
fanc^ioned  by  experience,  and  recommended 
by  the  conlent  and  approbation  of  the  wife 
and  good,  and  learned  of  all  ages.  We  have 
xnanAiUy  withflood  the  indifcriminate  outcry 
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againft  prejudices,  not  precluding  enquiry, 
but  very  wifely  turning  our  enquiries  on  the 
new  principles  propofed  to  us,  We  were 
not  to  be  deluded  into  the  ftrange  belief, 
that  indifference  to  all  Religion,  both  Jpecu- 
Itttive  and  praSical,  was  the  beft  qualifica* 
tion  for  the  examination  of  divine  truths, 
and  that  all  reverence  and  refpecft  for  the 
Bible  were  to  be  laid  aiide,  before  we  could 
be  competent  to  judge  of  the  do6lrines  it 
contains.  Thefe  preparatives,  if  not  ex- 
prefsly  infilled  on,  have  been  in  more  in- 
fiances  than  one  approved  and  recommend- 
ed, as  the  only  means  of  attaining  to  "  a  ra- 
"  tional  fyflem  of  faith  (^)/'  Thofe  who 
begin  to  argue  with  us  by  perfuading  us  to 
diveft  ourfelves  of  prejudices,  fhould  always 
excite  our  fulpicion.  What  they  call  preju- 
dices may  be  very  valuable  principles ;  and 
inflead  of  fecuring  ourfelves  from  delufion 
by  furrendering  them  at  difcretion,  we  may 
very  poffibly  be  parting  with  the  befl  means 
of  fecurity  againfl  deception  of  the  worft 
kind.  No  man  comes  into  the  world  capa- 
ble of  helping  himfelf ;  nobody  comes  into 
the  world  fo  unconnected  as  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  own '  indiiadudl  powers  and 

difcern- 
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dilcernment :  he  mull  require  help  and  guid* 
aooe,  and  to  have  the  path  of  life  pointed 
out  to  him,  by  thofe  who  have  travelled  the 
road  before  him.     Muft  he  neglcA  all  fuch 
dire&ions,  and  lofe  himfelf  in  a  wildemefs, 
in  order  to  have  a  better  chance  of  difcem* 
ing  his  way,  as  the  random  information  of 
thafe  he  happens  to  meet  may  ieem  reafon** 
able  or  not  j  Had  he  not  better  keep  ileadily 
to  the  **  iM  paths,"  and  be  fearful  pf  quit- 
ting them,  except  it  fhall  be  made  clear  and 
certain^  that  they  lead  to  de/lru6Hon?(''') 
Why  ihould  wc  not  fufpeA  thofe  who  would 
endeavour  to  perfuade  us,  that  ourfelves,  and 
our  fathers,  and  our  fathers'  fathers,  have  all 
been  deceived ;  that  parental  care  has  only 
been  exerted  to  feduce  us  into  error;  and 
that,  if  we  wiU  but  believe  this,  we  fhall  be 
more  in  the  way  to  be  happy,  and  better 
able  to  diflinguifh  between  truth  and  falfe- 
hood? 

It  is  thus  that  any  principles  may  be  got 
rid  of;  and  the  times  afibrd  us  a  memorable 
inflance  of  an  expedient  of  the  fame  nature 
in  morals,  which  fucceeded,  to  the  difgrace 
of  the  age,  and  the  difgufl  of  every  feeling 
mind.    Under  pretence  of  amplifying  and 

F  4  enlarging 
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enlarging  the  glorious  principle  of  unwerfal 
benetx)lence,  fo  perfe<ftly  and  fo  Gorre6Uy  in- 
culcated and  enforced,  both  by  precept  and 
parable,  in  Chrift's  Gofpel,  every  private 
CQnnexion  was  Ihamefully  mifreprefentedj 
and  the  firil  duties  of  life,  the  parental,  the 
filial,  the  conjugal,  w^ere  all  trampled  upon, 
and  made  a  mockery  of!  For  the  good  of 
mankind,  as  it  was  pretended,  the  fon  led 
his  father  to  the  fcafibld,  the  &ther  drove 
liis  fon  to  the  field,  the  mother  beheld  with- 
out lamentation  the  mangled  carcafe  of  the 
fruit  of  her  own  womb,  fiaiUen  in  the  caufe 
of  rebellion  and  infurre(9ion,  and  every  tie 
of  private  afie6Uon  and  conianguinity  was 
abandoned  to  riot,  in  the  exceffes  of  a  frantic 
zeal,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  ipecies,  and 
the  affertion  of  rights,  entirely  incompatible 
with  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  the  fecurity 
of  individuals  (")• 

Here  was  a  fyftem  founded  on  the  over'- 
throw  and  mockery  of  ancient  pr^udices ;  fox 
every  feeling  and  affe&ion,  if  foftered  in  the 
bofom  of  a  private  family  only,  was  aMb 
denounced  as  among  the  prejudices^,  which 

8  Sec  Hiheim  dt  V Homme,  fcft.  ii. 
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Hood  in  the  way  of  the  fyftem  to  be  efla- 
blifhed^  of  univerfal  anarchy,  for  fuch  was  in 
^a6l  manifeftly  the  end  aimed  at  by  thoie 
well  acquainted  with  the  plot. 

We  cannot  wonder  then,  fince  man  has 
been  once  fo  deluded,  as  to  be  made  to  aban* 
don  the  firft  principles  and  feehngs  of  his  na- 
ture; to  C2&  off  all  regard  and  afFe6tibn  for 
his  offipring,  aU  refpea  and  reverence  for 
the  authors  of  his  exigence,  all  the  common 
charities  and  ties  of  focial  life,  if  it  ihould 
have  been  thought  as  eafy  a  matter  to  bring 
him  to  reje6l  the  lacred  truths  of  Revelation 
by  reprefcnting  the  facred  writers  to  be  im- 
poflors  and  fabulifls  ^.     It  is  not  difficult  to 
dete<%  an  impoftor,  who  would  perfuade  us 
that  he  has  a  commilfion  from  heaven,  by  a 
careful  examination  and  fcrutiny  into  his 
credentials :  but  it  would  be  immediately 
repugnant  to  our  feelings  to  expedl  to  find 
an  accredited  prophet  of  the  M ofi:  High,  in  a 
perfbn  we  had  been  previoufly  taught  to 
defpiie.     If  the  ^^  fyfiem  of  permanence,'' 
with  which  thefe   modern  Reformers   are 


^  See  St.  Batn's  noble  refufal  to  abandon  fuel  prejudices  to 
Evnomins.  Lib.  i.  p.  oox.  edit.'Steph. 
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fo  ofifended^  jOhall  hare  taught  us  to  reve^ 

renos  and  refped;  the  iacred  writers^  this  if 

no  prejudice  that  can  iland  in  the  way  of 

truth.   It  is  eafy  to  call  Mofes  a  tnythokgift^ 

«id  the  Prophets  vijtonarics;  but  nothing 

can  be  more  difficult  than  to  prwe  them 

fuch.    The  Bible  is  a  book  which  claims  to 

be  judged  of  in  a  manner  very  difierent  from 

the  way  too  generally  adopted ;  not  ia  cfe-» 

tached  parts,  nor  as  a  common  hiflory,  but  as 

a  record  of  events  peculiarly  connected  in 

themfelves,  and  peculiarly  diilinguiihed  from 

any  modem  events,  by  every  circumilance  of 

time, .  place,  cuilom,  religion,  and  politks. 

It  prqfeffes  to  be  a:  marvellous  account.;  this 

is  its  very  pretenfton:  but  if  allegory  is  to  be 

turned  into  faSf  and  foB  into  allegory,  at 

any  man*s  pleafure^  there  is  no  end  to  the 

confulion  it  muft  occafion.    The  £ruit  of  the 

tree  of  knowledge  has  been  of  late,  more 

rafhly  than  ever  ("),  rcfolved  into  an  allc^iy, 

and  the  real  origin  of  Jin  thus  reduced  to  a 

fable;  while  the  ^figurative  and  typical  reprc^ 

fentations,  whereby  the  Prophets  were  iiv* 

ftruded  in  the  courfe  of  future  tranfadioiis, 

have  been  expofed  and  ridiculed  as    real 

events;  and  this  (in  more  infiances  than 

one) 
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one)  in  direS  contradi&ion  to  the  Prophets^ 
mm  tvords  ('^). 

Prejudices  are  not  always  errors,  though 
a  foreign  writer  of  fome  eminence  has  en-» 
tlcavoured  to  identify  them  ('*).  Prejudices 
may  be  very  valuable  principles ',  and  none 
more  fo  than  the  prejudices  of  a  public 
education ;  a  circumftance  which  feems 
to  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  re- 
formers themfelves,  who  have  not  neglect- 
fed  the  aid  of  national  and  revotuttonary 
fchools,  to  give  efFe6l  to  their  own  boafiied 
iyfiems  of  Truth  and  Reafon  ('^). 

The  divine  authority  of  the  OWTeftament, 
through  a  weak  ipirit  of  accommodation  and 
coficeffion  which  has  feized  upon  fome 
minds^  has  lately  been  as  much  in  danger  from 
the  treachery  oifnends,  as  from  the  aHaults 
of  enemies.  We  have  been  admoniihed  by. a 
mim/ier  of  ChriJPs  Church  to  lay  alide  all 
**  theological  prepojfejjions,'^  concerning  the 
divine  legation  of  Mofes^  and  injpiration  of 
the  Prophets,  for  purpoies  as  diigraceful 
to  the  fcholar,  as  the  Chriilian ;  to  accom- 
modate ourfelves  to  the  objections  of  Freret, 

^  Sec  Notes  tstMrr^xS^StrmM,^.  io%. 
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Bolingbrdke,  Voltaire,  Boulanger,  Diderot, 
and  Paine;  fo,iays  he,  that  we  need  no  longer 
fear  ''the  erudition'  of  the  firft, "  thefenfe''  of 
thefecond,  'UhewW  of  the  third, "  MeTcwr- 
*'  riUty'  of  the  fourth,  ''the  declamations^  of 
the  fifth,  or  "  thefarcafms'  of  the  laft  !  One 
would  fcarcely  conceive,  after  fuch  a  propofal 
as  this,  that  it  could  be  to  the  Old  Tellament, 
that  Chriftianity  makes  her  firft  appeal,  and 
fends  us  for  her  chief  credentials.  No  preju- 
dices whatfoever  in  favour  of  Mofes  and  the 
Prophets,  which  we  Ihall  have  derived  from 
our  forefathers,  or  imbibed  by  education,  need 
be  fulpeded  of  biafling  our  judgments  im- 
properly ;  for  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
when  Chriftianity  Jirjl  made  this  appeal,  (he 
was  under  perfecution,  and  it  was  her  future 
cftablifliment  that  depended  on  the  iflue^. 
Every  prejudice  which  is  now  thought  to  fa- 
vour the  Church,  and  to  give  an  imaginary 
importance  to  the  evidence  of  Scripture, 
was  then  againft  her :  it  was  not  the  appeal 
of  numerous  adherents,  connected  by  the 
leaft  fhadow  of  temporal  intereft,  but  it  was 
the  appeal  of  Chrift  crucijied!  of  impaled  and 

^  Sec  8tilis9g/afs  Orighus  Sacra, p.  ipy.fol.  edit. 
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prifoned  apoflles !  of  a  few  wandering 
tcails !  of  dying  martyrs!  and  yet  Ihe  jpre- 
\led  !  Her  credentials  were  examined  and 
mitted ;  the  appeal  was  prolecuted,  the 
>phecies  were  fearched,  and  the  Church 
nreafed  daily  !  And  Ihall  this  evidence  be 
w  difputed  ?  Shall  we  be  told,  that  it  is  in- 
mplete,  and  mull  be  perverted  to  be  made 
apply  ?  The  appeal  is  ftill  open.  It  is  a 
rious  and  interefting  enquiry  ;  but  in  cn- 
ing  upon  it,  let  it  be  thought  no  prejudice, 
t  a  meafure  both  equitable  and  juft,  to  ap- 
oach  thefe  extraordinarv  records  with  re- 
rence  and  refpetl ;  remembering  that  if 
e  prefent  exalted  Hate  of  the  Chriftian 
lurch,  in  thefe  realms,  has  rendered  them 
[picious  to  her  adverfaries,  the  firft  ap- 
al  was  made  when  the  Church  was  in 
[grace;  when  the  power  of  the  mighty, 
d  the  wifdom  of  the  wife,  were  againft  it; 
ien  the  evidences  referred  to  were  only 
the  hands  of  a  defpifed  and  perfecuted 
ople,  while  the  appeal  was  propofed  to  the 
dole  world  ('^);  to  the  might  and  majefty 
ancient  Rome,  the  learning  and  philofo- 
ly  of  Greece,  to  the  infatuations  ^  of  the 
w,  the  corruptions  of  the  Pagan.     Thefe 

were 
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were  the  firft  to  whom  the  evidence  was  of- 
fered ;  and  I  know  not  what  advantage  any 
can  exped:  to  gain  by  decrying  thofe  prgu- 
dices  ('^),  and  that  *'  fyjlem  oi permomencer 
which  lead  us  to  refpeft  thefe  facred  writ- 
ings; except  indeed,  which  is  furely  the 
truth,  they  would  turn  us  entirely  afide  from 
Ae  confideration  of  them ;  for  if  the  prefent 
prejudices  of  relpeft  and  veneration  were 
laid  down,  and  the  very  worft  prejudices  of 
the  ancient  pagan  world  aflumed  in  their 
fiead,  even  againft  ihefe  Chrifiianity  "hm 
prevailed,  and  is  entirely  competent  to  do  ib 
fail. 

We  appeal  then  with  renewed  confidence 
to  the  canon  of  Scripture.  It  is  open  alike 
to  beUevers  and  unbelievers.  We  app^ 
from  Chriftianity  to  Mofes  and  the  Prophets, 
becaufe  their  evidence,  when  duly  examined 
and  confidered,  is  in  itfelf  miraculous.  No 
"  fyftem  of  permanence,"  no  prejudices  or 
prepolTeflions  concerning  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  writers,  need  fland  in  the 
way  of  the  full  difcovery  of  truth,  if  the  cafe 
is  to  be  decided  by  fair  reafoning,  regular  ar- 
gument, and  found  criticifm.  The  common 
plea,  that,  under  fuch  cireumftances,  Rea(bn 

(that 
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(that  is  always,  Reafon  as  oppoied  to  RerC'* 
lation)  cannot  obtain  a  bearing,  itiay  not 
any  longer  with  propriety  be  urged*  Rea« 
ion  has  furely  ww  hoi  her  hearing.  I  can« 
not  conceive  that  Infidelity  or  Atheifin  coald 
ever  find  more  to  £ty,  than  is  to  be  &mnd  in 
many  productions  Qi  this  age  of  Reqfom,  or  Uiat 
they  could  ever  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
being  heard :  a  circumilance  which  the  au« 
thor  of  the  Ruins  of  Empires,  as  free  a  writer, 
and  as  adventurous  a  critic,  as  any  the  age 
can  boaft,  fo  fully  acknowledges,  as  to  glory 
in  the  impo/fibility  of  any  idea  being  any 
longer  effe6lually  fupprefled,  either  by  the 
interpoiition  of  power,  or  the  influence  of 
authority  ('*). 

We  may  lurely  hope  then,  that  this  age  of 
freedom  will  have  put  us  in  poflcflion  of  every 
objeAion  that  can  be  urged  againft  Chrifti- 
anity,  fince,  by  the  confeffion  of  Infidels 
themfelves,  notwithftanding  the  continual 
outcry  againil  prejudices,  and  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  authority,  we  find  that  they  have 
been  able  to  promulgate  their  fentiments 
without  reftraint  and  without  fear.  And  in- 
deed their  worhs  will  prove  it.  Their  works 
will  amply  fhew,  that,  contrary  to  the  afler- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  very  author  whofe  complaints  I 
have  had'particular  occaiion  to  notice  in  this 
dxCcajdrfe,  few  have  "  refrained,  through  fear 
*f  of  perfecution,  from  the  publication  of  un- 
'f  palatable  opinions,  or  felt  compelled  to  pub* 
^f  lifh  iuch  opinions  in  a /rigid  and  cemgma^ 
"^  ileal  fpirit  1."  • 

'  Godwins  PoL  Juji»  b.  iv.  c.  6. 
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jyjLAY  in  tbis  late  contejl  have  appeared  more  critical 
$ban  informer  ones,"]  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
it  has  appeared  fo  to  thofe  who  have  been  mod  a£live 
in  their  oppofition  to  revealed  Religion.  The  more 
confident  their  expectations  have  been^  the  more  con? 
fpicuous  and  4cci(i  ve  muft  be  tlie  triumph  of  Revelation. 
;iNow  whatever  becomes  of  the  queftion,  whether  the 
french  revolution  was  owing  or  not  to  the  confpiracies 
of  the  Free-Mafons  and  Illumnatiy  as  Aated  by  the  Abb^ 
Sarruel  and  Profeflbr  Robifon^  I  can  feel  no  difficulty 
in  xeferring  to  their  very  curious  publications,  as  well 
AS  to  the  work,  entitled.  Memoir cs  po^rfervir  a  VHiJloire 
4u  Jacobinifme,  p(ir  M.  I* Abbe  Barruei,  in  proof  of  the 
critical  (late  in  which  Chridianity  was  fuppofed  to  be 
by  all  the  Deiftical  and  Atheiflical  writers,  whofe  pro- 
fefled  objed  was,  defaire  valoir  la  Rat/on.'*  (See  fVeir 
Jbaui>t*$  Ijetlers  under  the  name  oi  Spartacus.)  It  is  im- 
ppiuble  not  to  fuppofe,  from  the  flyle  and  character  of 
the  books  circulated  and  recommended  throughout 
£urape  at  that  time,  that  the  progrefs  oiReafon  was  ex* 
feded  to  give  the  finiihin^  (troke  to  Cbrijlianily,  not 
merely  as  an  eftabli/hed  Religion,  but  as  a  revei^ted  Re- 
ligion. The  date  of  things  at  that  time  is  well  defcrib- 
0a  by  Profeflbr  Robifon  in  his  Account  of  the  German 
Union.  "  The  freedom  of  enquiry,"  fays  the  learned 
PrQCe0Qr,  "  was  terribly  abuled ;  (for  what  will  the 
^' folly  of  man  not  abufe?)  and  degenerated  into  a 
^  wanton  licentioufnefs  of  thought,  and  a  rage  for  fpe« 
f^  culatson  and  Icepticifm  on  every  fubje&  whatever. 
^^  The  firugglei  which  was  priffinafly  between  the  Ca- 
^^  tholica  1^  Proteflants,  had  changed,  during  the  gra** 
^*  dual  progrefe  qf  luxury  and  immorality,  into  a  contei]: 
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^'  between  Reafon  and  Superjlition.    And  in  tbis  conteft 
*^  the  denomination  of  Superjlition  had  been  gradually 
**  extended  to  every  do3r'ine  ivbicb  profejfed  to  be  of  dv^ 
^^  vine  'Revelation^  and  Reafon  was  declared  to  be  for  cer^ 
*'  tain  the  only  way  by  which  the  Deity  caji  inform 
'^  the  human  mind."   nobifon's  Proofs,  p.  278.  3d  edit. 
This  perhaps  is  as  corre£):  and  as  unprejudiced  an  ac- 
count as  could  be  given  of  the  fpirit  of  the  times;  and 
whatever  (hare  thefe  Infidel  writers  may  have  had  in 
the  tolitical  difturbances  that  enfued,  there  can  be  no 
douDt  that  their  confidence  of  fuccefs  againft  Cbrif 
tianity  muft  have  been  much  increafed  by  the  progrcfs 
of  the  Frencb  Revolution,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gallican  Church,    What  advantage  they  really  expeft- 
ed  to  derive  from  the  advancement  or  knowledge^  it 
may  be  difficult  to  fay ;  but  many  of  them  feem  princi- 
pally to  have  fixed  upon  fbyfiology  in  its  different 
Drenches,  as  mod  likely  to  afford  the  flrongeft  prooft 
againfl  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.   Voltaire  was 
for  making  pbyfics  the  touchilone  of  all  pretended  re-* 
Velations.  Speiaking  of  the  Koran,  he  fays,  *^  On  y  voit 
^'  furtout  une  ignorance  profonde  de  la  pbyjlque  la  plui 
*'  fimple  et  la  plus  connue— c'eft  la  la  pierre  de  ttmcbgdc* 
*'  livres  que  tesfauj/es  Religions  pretendent  Merits  pur 
**  la  Divinite."     It  is  not  to  be  queftioned  that  M, 
de  Voltaire  meant  in  many  of  his  writings  to  apply  tliis 
touchftone  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  with  a  confidence  in 
its  efficacy  to  reduce  tbem  to  the  fiandard  of  theyi^ 
Religions  he  pretended  to  have  in  view.  It  is  fome  fatif« 
faction  furely  to  be  able  to  refer  to  fuch  advocates  for  Re- 
velation as  Grotius,  Bacon,  Selden,  PufFendorf,  Pafcal, 
Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Addifon,  &c.  when  he  adds, 
^^  le  vulgairey  qui  ne  voit  point  ces  fautes,  les  adortJ* 
Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  teach  niodefty  to 
a  minute  philofopher.    This  age  of  Reafon  has  produced 
many  in  our  own  nation,  who  have  pronouYiced  opt* 
nions,  to  be  not  only  indefenfible,  but  pofitively  abfurd 
and  irrational,  whicti  were  unquellionably  entertained^ 
and  publicly  avowed,  by  the  truly  learned  men  whofe 
names  I  have  juft  mentioned :  fee  for  inflance  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Toulmin,  whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  no- 
tice elfewhere.    Mr.  Gibbon  has  ventured  to  infinuate, 
that  the  reafon  ofjucb  menwaMfubdued,  rather  than /2r- 
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I.  (See  chap.  xx.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  o/ihe  Roman 
re.)  We  have  only  to  refer  to  their  works,  to  fee 
her  tliev  were  men  likely  to  have  their  reafon  ra- 
fubduea  than  fatisfied :  it  would  be  well  for  the 
ation  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  if  even  ibis  excufe  could  be 
sd  for  bis  beinff,  as  he  frequently  is,  in  his  works, 
dvocate  of  Idolatry,  At  all  events  it  may  be  aflert- 
lat  Mr.  Gibbon  is  the  firft  who  has  thrown  fuch  an 
tation  upon  them,  and  as  it  is  matter  of  mere  con- 
re,  it  may  reafonably  be  palTed  over;  though  we  can- 
efrain  from  faying,  that  no  eminence  which  Mr, 
on  has  attained  as  a  writer  would  difpofe  us  to  bow 
I  authority  as  a  judge  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Boyle, 
ind  as  to  his  candour  and  honefty,  we  fhall  have 
to  fay  of  it  elfewhere. 

return  to  the  fubjeS  we  had  quitted.  Diderot, 
t  Syjlime  de  la  Nature,  congratulates  himfelf  upon 
probable  downfal  of  theology  from  the  advance- 
olipbyfical  knowledge.  *^  La  vraie  Vbyjume  nepeui 
araener  la  ruine  dela  Tbiologie.**  Book  1.  chap.  7. 
At.  Paine  goes  farther,  and  even  pretends  that  the 
18  accomplifhed.  *^  The  (yftem  of  a  plurality  of 
''Us,**  fays  he,  "  renders  the  Chrlftian  fyftem  of 
h  at  once  little  and  ridiculous,  and  fcatters  it  in  the 
id  like  feathers  in  the  air.  The  two  beliefis  cannot 
held  together  in  the  fame  mind;  and  he  who 
iks  he  believes  both  has  thought  but  little  of 
icr."  Mr.  Paine  purfues  this  idea  at  fome  length, 
venture  to  fay,  tnere  is  no  perlbn  who  tbinis  bd 
ts  botb  more  thoroughly  than  the  writer  of  this 
and  indeed  he  bas  tbougbt  a  good'  deal  about  botb, 
thftandinff  what  Mr.  Paine  ventures  to  aflert. 
bad  the  above  palTage  of  Mr.  Paine  s  occurred  to 
rhen  he  publidied  a  book  exprefsly  upon  the  fub- 
A.  D.  i8o-]|t.)  he  would  have  been  happy  to  have 
sd  to  it,  as  the  bed  explanation  of  his  intentions, 
I  were  certainly  in  one  in  (lance  miftaken*  [See  Cri^ 
Em^f^  of  the  work,  entitled,  Eli  ^%is,E\s  Mw-nj^.] 
ntention  of  the  work  was  no  otber  than  to  ihew, 
lie  holy  Scriptures  did  not  contradiQ  the  notion  of  a 
lij  of  worlds.  Upon  thU  fubjcA  of  the  plurality  of 
p,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  add  fome  references  I  had  not 
portunity  of  making  in  the  book  I  have  juft  no-. 
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ticed,  but  which  are  exceedingly  applicable,  and  would 
in  themfelvcs  be  fufEcietit  anfwers  to  the  d(M|niatical 
aiTertion  of  Mr.  Paine.  See  Sherlock's  Xltb  Dijcourfef 
vol.  i.  p.  320.  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Ue» 
vealed  Religion^  pp.  354,  355.  8th  edit.  IntroduAion  to 
JDr.  Thomas  Burnet's  book  de  Fide  et  Officiis  Cbrlftianor 
rum  (the  extraft  from  the  preface  found  among  his  pa- 

firs).  Gijbome's  tValks  in  a  Forejl,  Walk  III.  N^ 
beory  of  Redemption^  publilhed  1789.  vol.  ii.j).  7^.  &c. 
and  FutUr  on  Dtfi/m,  or  The  Go/pel  its  own  IVitneJs^  Part 
JI.  chap.  V. 

Page  ^i.  note  [2), 

Upon  all  the  fubje£ts  here  enumerated.  It  is  almoft 
fufficient  to  refer  to  Leland's  View  ofDafiical  Writers^ 
5th  edition,  with  an  Appendix  by  Profeuor  Brown,  ttl 
the  prefent  Times,  1798.  I  (hall  however  fubjoin  the  fol- 
lowme  notices  of  fome  French  works,  which,  I  hiuft 
confeis,  I  have  had  myfelf  no  opportunity  of  examining. 
•*  M.  Bergier  a  fait  pour  la  France  ce  que  Leland  avoit 
^'  fait  pour  les  trois  Royaumes :  il  a  frappe  k  grands 
**  coups  fur  le  DiGionnaire  pbilofopbique;  la  Fbilo/opbie  de 
^^  VHtJloire]  VExamen  important  i  le  Sermon  des  On- 
^'tkiante;  le  Cbrifiiani/'me  devoile,  Sec.  Perfonne  jufqu'i- 
'*«r6fent  n'a  refut6  M.  Bergier."  And  again^  **  M. 
**  Campbell  devoile  les  fophifmes  de  Hume.  M.  le 
•/  Profeffeur  Caftillon  fit  plus ;  apres  avoir  traduit  et 
^  comment6  M.  Campbell,  il  reprit  en  bloc  tous  fes  ar- 
**  gumens  ;  il  en  fit,  pour  ainfi  dire,  Une  chaine  ferree, 
**  n  preffa,  il  fomma  M.  Hume  de  la  brifer,  ou  de  ft 
^  rendre.    M.  Hume  a  garde  tin  profotid  filence,*' 

Page  60.  note  (3)^. 

•  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  revival  of  oldob^ 
je&ionSj  with  a  view  to  the  very  probable  advantage  of 
ttieiT  appearing  new  to  the  ignorant ;  as  Cicero  fays  ifi 
his  Oratory  c.  j.  "Ego  autem  et  me  fape  nova  viden 
<^  dicere  intellieo,  cum  pervetera  dicam,  fed  inauditli 
^^  plcrifquc."  ft  is  upon  the  ftrength  of  an  "  inaudita 
*^  plerifque,"  that  fo  many  obfolete  objections  iire  con- 
tinually revived.  The  learned  Profeflbr  Jenkih  tt" 
marks,  and  with  much  propriety,  though  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  univerfally  admitted,  that  it  appears  from 
the  fevend  apologies  dF  the  ChriftiaB  Fathers^  itn^atK-' 
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cation  of  our  Religion,  that  all  was  at  the  very  firft  al- 
leged a^inft  it,  which  can  with  any  pretence  or  colour 
be  objeaed.  Vol.  ii.  403.  Both  Eufebius  and  Jerome 
declare  of  Origen's  book  againft  Celfus,  that  all  objec- 
tions that  ever  were,  or  ever  may  be,  made  to  Chrifti- 
anity^  will  find  an  anfwer  in  it :  fee  the  former,  Adverf. 
Hieroclcm ;  and  the  latter,  Epi/l.  ad  Mag.  Orat,  Roman. 
See  alfo  Leng*s  Boyle* s  Le^ures^  Serm.  V.    127,  and 
tbe  Abbe  Houtteville's  excellent    Difcourfe    on    the 
writers  for  and  againft  Chriftianity,  in  which  is  an  ad- 
mirable account  of  all  the  apologetical  works,  as  well  as 
of  the  writings  they  were  intended  to  confute  ;  and  he 
remarks,  that  not  one  of  the  adverfaries  of  Chriftianity 
ever  returned  to  the  charge.    [See  his 'account  of  Eufe- 
bius.l  I  muft  again  refer  to  Dr.  Leland's  View  of'DeiJli- 
€al  IVriters,  for  an  account  of  the  feveral  anfwers  and 
replies  that  have  been  made  to  the  numberlefs  objec- 
tions advanced  againft  Chriftianity,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
wiU  be  continually  repeated.     There  is  not  one  of 
Paine's  objeftions  in  his  Age  of  Reafon^  that  has  not 
been  refuted  long  ago ;    fonie  of  them  even  by  Jofe- 
phus  in  his  book  againft  Apion.     I  (hall  make  no  fcru- 
ple  of  inferting  the  following  extra6t  fi*om  Mr,  Lacking- 
tons  ConfeJJions,  becaufe  1  have  no  doubt  but  the  cafe 
occurs  continually;  and  thofe  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
deception  may  derive  advantage  from  the  hint  given 
them.  **  I  alfo  procured  a  Bible  interleaved  with  blank 
««  paper,  and  tranfcribed  many  of  the  remarks  and  ob- 
:*' jeraons  of  Infidel  writers  to  various  texts ;  and  oppo- 
**  fite  to  fome  texts  I  even  wrote  my  own  objefliions. 
'*  Having  had  fuch  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  au- 
^  thors  in  favour  of  freethinking,  I  am  able  to  remark, 
'*  that  Thomas  Paine,  and  other  modern  Infidels,  in- 
^*  ftead  of  confulting  the  Bible,  have  copied  the  objec- 
f*  tions  to  it,  from  thofe  authors  that  preceded  them, 
^*  which  objections  have  been  ably  anfwered  over  and 
•*'  over  again,  by  men  of  deep  learning  and  great  abili- 
^  ty.     Thofe  anfwers  I,  like  other  freethinkers,  lie- 
^'  gle£led  to  read,  until  a  few  years  fince.   Now  I  have 
**  read  them,  I  am  aftiamed  of  having  been  fo  eafily 
^  duped,  and  cheated  out  of  my  Chriftianity."   Letter 
H.  pubiiftied  1804. 
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Page  64.  note  (4). 

In  the  Divine  Legation  ofMofes^  vol.  111.  p.  420.  there 
J8  an  excellent  remark  on  the  hazard  the  Jewifh  Legif- 
lator  ran  in  pretending  to  efiablilh  the  belief  of  a  theo- 
cracy^ if  his  pretenfions  had  been  unfounded ;  for  this 
could  not  be  eAablifhed  without  pretending  alfo  to  an 
extraordinary  and  particular  Providence :  upon  which 
Mofes  never  makes  any  fcruple  to  infift,  by  way  of  giv- 
ing a  proper  fandion  to  his  laws;  appealing  even  to  his 
enemies  to  judge.  *'  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock^  even 
*'  our  enemies  themfelves  being  judges/'   Deut.  xxxi. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  been  more  mifreprefented 
than  the  Jewifli  theocracy.  Lord  Shafteibury  certain- 
ly means  to  allude  to  it,  where  he  enumerates  among 
tne  attributes  which  it  is  hazardous  to  afcribe  to  the 
Deity,  that  of  being  "  favourable  to  a  few  though  for 
*«  flight  caufes,  and  cruel  to  the  reft."  It  is  in  this 
light  that  all  Deifts  willperjijl  in  regarding  it,  though  if 
the  very  books  which  record  this  preference  arc  true, 
no  fuch  obje6lion  can  lie  againft  them  ;  for  what  is  it 
that  they  exprefsly  tell  us^  but  that  God  did  not  feleft 
the  Ifraelites  for  their  "  ownjaket^*  but  "  for  his  awn 
*'  holy  namefahe^  which  had  been  profaned  among  the 
**  beafbenP'*  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  22,23.  lee  alfo  Deuteronomy 
ix.  which  is  ftrong  to  the  purpofe.  Nor  need  any  other 
conftruC^ion  be  put  on  the  calhng  of  Abraham,  in  which 
the  whole  origmated  :  for  though  this  may  feem  more 
perfonal  and  particular,  yet  there  were  many  moral 
caufes  leading  thereto,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the  ef- 
fefl:  of  God's  forefight,  as  is  plain  from  Gen.  xviii.  19. 
If  God  forefaw  bis  future  nghteoufnefs  and  eminent 
piety,  could  he  not  forefee  alfo  the  iniquity  of  thofe  na- 
tions whom  his  poflerity  were  to  difpoflefs  ?  could  he 
not  forefee  all  the  abominations  which  it  became  fo  ne* 
ceiTary  afterwards  to  paution  the  Ifraelites  againft  ?  Le- 
viticus xviii.  xix.  XX.  We  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into 
the  queftion  of  God's  forefight  upon  this  occafion;  the 
difficulties  att^ndins  it  have  long  been  acknowledgied  : 
hut  all  thcfe  difiicuities  may  be  faid  to  arife,  not  trom 
the  uncertainty  either  of  man*s  free-will  or  God's  fore^ 
knowledge,  but  from  the  itfipoJjibiUty  0/ denying  etiber  : 

there 
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tiiere  is  no  foundation  therefore  whatever  for  our 
doubting  of  God's  forefight  in  this  particular ;  and  the 
author  of  the  Hiftoty  of  Ancient  Europe  (Dr.  Ruflel) 
might  have  been  (pared  the  (hock,  that  his  feelings  feem 
to  nave  fuftained  in  reflecting  on  the  promife  of  a  de- 
firable  country  having  been  made  to  Abraham  and  his 
Jeed  '^  before  the  inhabitants  had  become  idolaters j  and  a 
^'  prophetic  curfe  denounced  again  (I  them^  before  they 
*'  were  a  people/'  See  p.  130, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  before  the  fentence  was  put  in 
gxecutlot}  they  not  only  were  become  idolaters,  but  the 
nioft  execrable  of  all  idolaters^  as  may  be  coUe&ed 
from  the  feveral  chapters  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  the  commentators  upon  thofe 
chwters ;  Patrick  efoecially.  The  conduft  of  the  If- 
raelites  themfelves  God  particularly  exprefles  his  fore- 
knowledge of,  Deut.  xxxi.  ai.  "  For  I  know  their 
"  imagination,  which  they  go  about,  even  now  before  I 
*' have  brought  tbem  into  the  land  which  I  /ware:** 
which,  if  Dr.  Ruflell  chofe  to  refer  to  the  Bible  at  all^ 
ihould  have  had  its  proper  weight  with  him.  And  I 
cannot  help  adding  from  the  fame  authority,  (and  the 
Bible  has  at  leaft  the  claim  that  all  other  books  have,  to 
be  allowed  to  fbeak  for  itfelf,)  that  the  evidence  of 
God's  foreknowledge  was  a  matter  of  peculiar  import- 
ance at  thofe  times,  as  we  may  fee  by  the  intimation 
given  us  of  the  general  defign  of  prophecy,  Ifaiah 
xlviii.  5.  **  I  have  even  from  the  beginning  declared  it 
'*  to  thee ;  before  it  came  to  pafs  I  ihewed  it  to  thee : 
*'  left  thou  fbouldeft  fay y  Mine  idol  hath  done  them,  and 
**  my  graven  image,  and  my  molten  image  hath  com* 
*'  manded  them." 

As  to  God's  fele£tion  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  how 
much  it  has  (ince  been  turned  againft  the  Deifts,  by 
their  prefent  date  of  depreflion  and  difperfion,  (and  this 
in  fulnlment  of  the  ancient  prophecies,)  fee  Lejlie*s  Me^ 
ibod  with  the  Jews,  nth  fol.  edition  of  his  works^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  71 J  7a. 

Though  I  have  already  treated  pretty  largely  of  this 
fubje&  m  a  note  to  my  nrft  Difcourfe ;  yet,  as  there  is 
no  objedion  in  regard  to  which  Deifts  are  more  confi-. 
dent  in  their  attacks  uoon  the  Jewifh  difpenfation,  I 
(hall  hope  to  be  excufea  for  ofibring  fome  further  re- 
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marks  in  this  place  >  with  references  to  a  fe\v'of  the 
authors  who  have  written  mod  perfpicuoufly  upon  the 
Aibje£t,  andmre  acceffible  to  the  generality  ot  readers. 
.  It  is  ra(h  in  man  to  attempt  to  decide  what  may  be 
eruel,  or  not  fo,  as  a  difpenfation  proceeding  from  God. 
In  this  mixed  fcene  or  things  there  are  many  evils, 
which  cannot  be  correfied  without  the  facrifice  of 
much  prefent  eafe  and  prefent  happinefs.  It  is  always 
fufficient  for  us,  in  palling  a  judgment  upon  fuch  c- 
vents,  to  be  able  to  aiftingui(h  what  will  be  the  adual 
confequences.  Let  us  fuppofe  one-man  to  lofe  a  limb 
by  violence,  and  through  tne  malice  and  revenge  of  an 
inveterate  enemy ;  and  another  by  the  hand  of  a  (kil- 
ful  praftitioner,  capable  of  forefeeing  that  the  lois  of 
his  limb  was  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  reft  of 
the  body,  and  of  life  itfelf :  could  we  hefitate  to  de^ 
cide,  that  in  the  firft  inilance  there  would  be  much  to 
blame ;  in  the  laft,  much  to  be  even  admired  and  com- 
mended ?  Shall  not  the  forefight  of  the  practitioner 
render  bis  an  z&i  of  kindnefs  and  benevolence  ?  But  89 
this  may  not  be  thought  entirely  to  meet  the  cafe,  let 
us  fuppofe  a  man  to  be  forewarned  of  his  death,  uolefs 
he  fhould  fubmit  to  the  lofs  of  a  limb ;  would  hiis 
death,  upon  his  neglecl  of  this  notice,  be  imputable  to 
him  who  gave  him  the  advice  ?  How  the  Ifraelites 
were  dealt  with  in  this  refpeft,  fee  a  Kings  xvii.  and 
Patrick  6n  the  chapter.  See  alfo  the  exafl  cafe,  Eze- 
kiel  iii.  18,  19.  ib.  xxxiii.  i — 9.  Confult  alfo  Origm 
contr.  Cclf.  b.  iv.  p.  211.  and  b.  vi.  p.  314.  edit.  Can- 
tab, and  c.  xvii.  of  the  PbilGcalia  in  the  fame  edition, 
p.  104.     . 

I  am  not  pretending  to  refemble  God's  ways  to  out 
ways,  or  his  thoughts  to  our  thoughts :  but  as  it  is 
moft  unqueftionable,  that  many  evil  occurrences  take 
place  in  the  world,  which  the  profpeft  of  good  to  en- 
fue  reconciles  to  our  feelings,  io  we  may  confidently 
believe,  a  fortiorij  that  where  there  is  a  confiant  and 
unerring  forefight  of  confequences,  many  events,  ac- 
companied  with  the  moft  terrifying  effeQs  to  our  un- 
derftandings,  may  not  be  ultimately  bad  ;  and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  poflible  for  us  to  fay  what  may  be  the 
real  nature  of  any  events  brought  to  pais  through  the 
cxprefs  will  of  God.    It  was  appartniij  bad  for  Jofiq>h 
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td  have  &IIen  under  die  difpleafure  of  hi?  brethren^. 
and  to  ha?e  been  fold  to  the  Ifhmaelites :  but  Jofeph 
lived  lonff  enough  to  draw  a  different  conclufion,  tor 
wifely  did  he  comfort  his  repenting  brethren  ;  "As  for 

you,  ye  thought  evil  againft  nie ;  but  God  meant  it 

unto  goody  to  bring  it  to  pafs^  as  it  is  this  day^  to 

favc  much  people  alive.**  Gen.  I.  ao« 

It  is  generally  granted,  that  whatever  knowledge  the 
Ifraelites  might  have  had  of  a  future  (late,  fuch  a  belief 
was  not  fo  prevalent,  nor  by  any  means  fo  clear,  before, 
as  fince  the  times  of  the  Gofpel.  What  we  know  now 
of  another  life  to  come^  was  in  a  great  meafure  wanting 
in  tbofe  times.  The  profperity  of  a  hardened  finner 
therefore  is  not  likely  now  to  do  fuch  mifchief  in  the 
worlds  becaufe  we  well  know  that  there  is  a  time  to 
come,  when  God's  providence  will  be  amply  vindi- 
cated ;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe  in  the  times  of  which 
the  Bible  gives  an  account.  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice, not  only  that  the  idolatrous  nations  of  old  were 
corrupt  in  their  manners  beyond  all  that  we  can  poiS- 
bly  conceive,  in  our  prefent  (late  of  refinement  and  ci-- 
vilization,  but  that  their  whole  fyftem  of  religion  (and 
policy  even)  tended  to  a  defiance  of  the  fupreme  God. 
«  Who  is  the  Lord,"  (the  Godof  Ifrael,)  fays  Pharaoh^; 
^*  that  I  (hould  obey  his  voice  ?"  Exod.  v.  a.  Tliis  is 
the  clue  to  the  circumftances  of  thofe  times;  and  if  we 
follow  up  the  hiftory,  we  (liall  find,  I  think,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  one  incident,  which  this  matter  oi  defiance  will 
not  ferve  to  explain.  The  grofs  extravagancies  of  ido- 
latry, the  cruel  and  licentious  rites  attached  to  it,  are 
irrefragably  confirmed  by  every  teftimony  of  profane  as 
well  as  facred  hiftory  :  and  if  any  men  had  been  bold 
and  virtuous  enough  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  iniquity, 
and  aflert  the  infuUed  majefty  of  the  true  God,  would 
not  Reaibn  have  been  confounded,  if  they  had  been, 
entirely  abandoned,  and  no  fupport  afforded  them  on  fo> 
great  and  glorious  an  occa(ion  ?  We  have  a  right  to 
afk  fuch  queitions  in  an  aee  of  Reafon  ;  an  age,  which 
has  produced  one  very  bold  Philofopher ;  fo  bold  as  to 
aigue  againd  the  very  cxidence  of  God,  from  the  fre^ 
fent  refijlance  that  is  made  to  bim  in  the  daily  commijjum 
of  Jin  of  all  forts  j  and  Uiis  is  adduced  in  argument 
againft  Dr. Clarke's  evidences  of  God's  attributes ;, par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly  of  his  infiniie  fewer. '  See  Diderot^ s  Syjleme  JU 
la  Nature.  Nay,  he  ^oes  fo  &r  as  to  refi  all  his  argu- 
ments againft  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  upon 
the  very  faft  of  bis  being  fuffered  to  exi/l  to  publi(h  iudi 
a  work. 

We  know  firom  Chriftianity  how  fuch  afts  of  defiance 
may  have  their  due  reward  in  time  to  come,  and  the 
world  in  general  is  at  all  events  too  enlightened  to  be 
feduced  into  aibeifm  by  fuch  attempts.  But  this  was 
not  the  cafe  in  times  paft.  Profperity  and  adverfity,  or 
rather,  profperous  ana  adverfe  fucceis  in  their  wars  and 
conflifts,  were  the  only  criterions  of  men's  fdth.  What' 
ever  otjeS  they  chofe  to  worfhip  was  acknowledged,  in 
proportion  to  the  temporary  fuccefs  that  attended  their 
ieveral  undertakings.  This  was  their  common  mode 
of  reafoninff,  as  may  be  colle£ted  from  every  hiftory  we 
poflfefs  of  thofe  remote  times.  The  exprefs  interference 
of  God  therefore  was  neceflary  to  vindicate  his  fupre- 
macy  and  providence,  at  fuch  times,  upon  the  Deift's, 
cr  rather  tne  Atheift's  own  principles ;  and  indeed  Di- 
derot leaves  us  no  alternative  between  the  acknow- 
ledffment  of  God's  interference  on  occafions,  and  the 
total  denial  of  his  providential  government  of  the 
world. 

The  next  queftion  then  is.  How  is  this  interference 
defcribed  to  have  happened  ?  Often  certainly  with  moft 
dreadful  difplays  of  God*8  power  in  puni(hing;  but 
might  there  not  be  mercy  in  this  very  feverity  f  Severity 
IS  certainly  mercy  where  nothing  lets  will  be  efie&ual 
to  the  fuppreilion  of  fuch  iniquities  and  abominationSj, 
as  tend  to  corrupt  and  deprave  the  whole  of  humaa 
nature. 

Mr.  Gibbon,  fpeaking  of  Aurelian's  punifliments, 
[Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  vol.  ii.  1 8.1  fays^ 
•*  a  few  fuch  examples  imprefled  a  falutaty  conncoim- 
'^  tion.  His  punifhments  were  terrible,  but  then  he 
<'  had  feldom  occaiion  to  puni{h  more  than  once  the 
<'  fame  offence."  Here  then  the  principle  is  fully  ad- 
mitted as  Jalutary  in  its  confequences }  and  that  tbia 
was  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  Jewifh  laws  is 
evident  from  Deut.  xiii;  where,  as  a  reafon  for  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  puniihment  denounced  a^inft  idolaters, 
it  is  exprefsly  fsud,  ^^  And  all  Ifrael  (hafi  bear  and  foar^ 

"and 
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^'  and  do  no  more  any  fuch  wickednefs  as  this  is  ainbng 
*'  you."  So  SLgaiUf  fpeaking  of  the  Canaanites^  the 
Scripture  fiutb,  **  He  gave  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan  to 
•*  be  an  heritage  unto  n is  people."  Why?  That  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  might  know  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  is  mighty,  and  that  they  might  fear  the  Lord 
continually:  ''  and  they  Joined  themfelves  unto  Baal* 
**  Peor,  and  provoked  him  with  their  inventions ;  fo 
<<  the  plague  was  great  among  them.  Then,  being 
**  Aofitfedy  they  turned  to  their  God.'^  Such  was  the 
oh^etit  of  the  calamities  that  were  permitted  to  befal 
them^  and  fuch,  no  doubt,  the  means  nece£ary  to  re- 
ilrain  and  to  convert  them  ;  or  at  leaft  to  prevent  the 
contagion  fpreading;  which  nothing  but  tne  manifeft 
correction  of  idolatry  could  accomplifb,  without  in- 
trenching too  much  on  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind.  Much  to  the  fame  purpofe  may  be  feen  in  the  third 
part  of  Dr.  Edwards* s  Prejervatpve  againjl  Sociraanifm  ; 
Jenkm*s  Rea/onablene/s  o/Cbri/lianity;  (Part  II.  chap,  a.) 
Burtbogge  on  the  Divine  Goodnefs ;  rJicboUs's  Conferences^ 
Idianas  Anfwer  to  Tindal ;  Owen's  Sermons  at  Boyl^s 
LeSures;  Bryant  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  i 
and  Watfon's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  In  a  fmali  work 
of  M.  Petitpierre  ot  Neufchatel  on  the  Divine  Goodnefs^ 
there  are  fome  good  arguments  to  ^rovt/everity  to  be 
a  main  branch  thereof.  See  alfo  Robert  nobinfon's  Ser^ 
mtmSy  Difcourfe  on  early  Puty^  and  Landfy  on  Diving 
Government,  Voltaire,  that  he  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  imputing  to  the  Jews  the  word  motives  that  he 
couldy  obierves,  that  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  neighbouring  nations  was  not  the  true 
caufe  of  their  hatred,  we  need  only  confult  their  hifto- 
Tjf  where  we  (hall  fee  that  they  uiemfelves  were  fre- 
quently idolaters.  Nobody  denies  this ;  it  is  what  we 
would  particularly  infill  on  :  their  difpofition  towards 
idolatry  was  the  precife  occafion  of  God's  feparatine 
tbem  m>m  their  neighbours  with  fo  much  ftriAnels 
and  feverity ;  not  to  encourage  their  hatred  of  them, 
but  to  keep  them  from  the  evil  communication  of  their 
corrupt  notions  and  pra£tices.  ^'  After  the  doings  of 
*'  the  land  of  Egypt,  ti/i^^^in  ye  dwelt,  (hall  ye  not  do; 
'^  and  after  the  doing  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither 
'^  I  bring  you,  fliall  ye  not  do :  neither  IbaU  ye  walk  in 

"  their 
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^<  tktir  ordinances.  Ye  (Iiall  do  mt  judgments^  and 
**  keep  MiSffB  ordinances  to  walk  therein.  I  am  ibs 
^  Lord  your  God."  Lcvit.  xviii.  3,  4.  See  alfo  LeTit^ 
jLX.  26.  And  is  it  not  clearly  (hewn  in  the  hiflory  of  %hm 
Bible,  that  the  Ifraelites  were  puniihed  for  every  in^ 
fiance  of  apodaiy  ?  Idolatry  was  carefully  pointed  oo!f, 
to  them  as  the  immediate  objeft  of  their  enmitv,  wher 
tber  they  chofe  to  make  it  fuch  or  no ;  and  tnis  diey 
had  many  opportunities  of  proving;  whenever  it  turned 
otit  not  to  be  the  objed  of  their  defign$>  they  were 
ihemfelves  checked  and  punifhed. 

But  let  us  coniider,  laltly,  the  chara^er  and  condu6b 
ef  the  PropbetSy  for  they  were  the  principal  minifters  of 
God's  difpenfations.  How  then  are  they  repre£ente4 
«is  interfering  ?  By  expoiing  in  the  fight  of  the  infidel 
the  error  of  his  way,  and  upholding  the  righteous  be^ 
liever  by  the  mo(t  comfortable  encouragements  and 
captivating  promises.  Had  they  made  no  pretenfions 
to  a  conmumon  from  Heaven,  we  (hould  aimoft  h^ 
expend  a  vifible  diiplay  of  God's  providence  io  tljieir 
favour,  fo  commendable  was  their  zeal,  fo  important  to 
ihit  whole  world  the  objed;  and  the  courfe  of  theidr  |Nro- 
^eeedings.  See  this  amply  proved  in  haw's  Tbtory  rf- 
Mglipon,  Difc.  IL  where  are  to  be  found  abundance  of 
iifehal  references.  See  alfo  Lowman's  Dtjfertation  tm  iU 
<nnl  Government  of  the  Hebrews, 

I  would  however  willingly  be  contented  to  *reSsr  t6 
*the  book  of  Jeremiah  alone,  illulb^ted  by  Dean  Pri- 
*deaux's  account  of  thofe  times,  in  his  ConneHum  of 
itbe  Old  and  New  TeJfamentSj  to  fatiafy  any  reafonabie 
and  well-difpofed  mind,  of  the  foodnefs  01  Providence, 
as  difplayed  in  the  miifion  and  mterpofition  of  the  aa- 
•cient  Prophets.  I  would  only  wi(h  tlie  whole  cafe  to^ 
ht  confidered,  and  then  let  it  be  faid,  whether  in  any 
inftance  the  wicked  were  puniihed  without  fufiicieBt 
Ai'aming;  whether  all  previous  pains  were  not  tal^eti 
in  the  cafe  of  the  idolaters,  to  convert  them  to  the  trqe 
feith,  (Jeremiah  ii.  8, 9.)  in  the  cafe  of  the  IfraeUtes, 
to  preferve  them  in  obedience ;  (fee  Jeremiah,  ch.  vii.) 
I  have  offered  but  two  references  in  proof;  but  many 
more  might  be  adduced.  It  is  befides  too  often  over- 
Jooked,  that  the  Ifraelites  were  particularly  «njoiiK4  to 
tofler peace  to  tbeCanaanke8,on  condiUon  that  th^ ra* 

nounced 
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nmmced  their  falfe  Deities,  and  acknowledged  Jebovah 
ibr  their  only  God.  See  Deut.  xx.  lo.  Nor  was  war  to 
"be  Gommenced,  till  fucb  terms  had  been  rejeBed.  See  a 
liote  to  Dr.  Hefify  dwerCs  ttib  Sermon  at  Boyle* s  Lec^ 
ture^BttdJenkin'sReafonablene/s  of  the  Cbri/iian  Religion, 
Art  II.  eh.  ii.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  God's 
coaduft  towards  the  Ifraelites  was  generally  known  to 
the  Gei^tiie  nations,  and  this  alone  ought  to  have  ope- 
rtl^  as  a  warning.  See  Numbers  xiv.  14,  15.  Deut.  iL 
ft5.  Jo(hua  ii.  lo.  i  Sam.  ir.  10.  vi.  6. 

Page6$.mte{s). 

n^  fropbefied  ofmenyfaSIs ;  many  cxmwt&tAfaBs : 
Have  any  fucb  taken  place  P']  See  the  feveral  <H(linft 
prophecies  relatine  to  our  Saviour  enumerated  and 
f>roujght  together  in  the  Fenfees  de  Pafcaly  xv,  Lejlie^i 
Metbod  with  tbe  Jews^  xii.  and  his  Truth  of  Cbri/itanity 
detmm/lraUdf  p.  140.  fol.  edit,  of  his  works.  They  are  ^ 
well  lammed  up  in  Jujlin  Martyr's  Dialogue  ivilb  Try"  ' 
fboy  and  his  Apology  to  Antoninus j  and  b^  others  of  the 
apciogetical  Fatners.  But  I  fliall  add  the  following  more 
aoceffible  references.  Jenkins  Reafonablenefs  and  Cer* 
tainty  of  tbe  Cbriftian  Religion^  Part  II.  ch.  v.  and  ch,  xii. 
Bryant  <m  tbe  Autbentictty  of  tbe  Scriptures,  Jamiefon  on 
ibe  Ufe  of  Sacred  Hiftory^  vol.  i.  part  i .  §.  ij.  and  Fuller' i 
G^fpel  its  own  IViinefsy  Part  II.  ch.  i. 

Such  an  accumulation  of  prophecies^  di(lin6Uy  ful* 
filed,  might  furely  have  inclined  Roufleau  to  truft  a  lit- 
tle to  their  eviden<oe.  He  requires  tbree  things  to  make 
a  prophecy  credible,  the  conjun£tion  of  which  he  con- 
^  Cttives  impoffihle.  Firft,  that  we  fliould  be  witnefles  to 
the  propiiecy;  fecondly,  to  the  accompliihment  of  it 
aUb ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  (hould  admit  of  demonfiriUiony 
that  the  prophecy  and  event  could  not  have  ccnndded 
hf  *my  acoidental  circutnftancea.  See  his  Emile,  torn, 
ill.  103. 

Could  Roufleau  imagine  a  prophecy  more  credible,  if 
atieempliOied  in  the  very  lifetime  of  the  prophet,  than 
fix  or  feven  bundled  years  after  his  death  ?  Could  he 
diklk  diiit  he  did  iuftice  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy^ 
^Jr-reftiD^  its  validity  on  one  individual  inftance  of^a 
MSdidioii  verified  by  the  event  ?  That  one  prophecy 
m^g^4>e'ttocKMtd]y  verified  k  no  ai^gument  one  way 

or 
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or  the  odier,  Thi«  is  what  none  would  deny :  but  ont 
prophecy  may,  by  the  addition  of  arcumftatUial  marh^ 
oe  multipliea  into  many.  That  the  Jews  (hould  be 
difperfed  might  have  been  accidentally  fulfilled;  but 
that  they  (hould  be  fcattered  and  fifted  among  the  na- 
tions, without  head  or  government,  be  a  by-word  and 
a  reproach,  and  that  this  difperfion  (hould  take  place  at 
a  time  and  after  a  manner  marked  and  fpecified  by  the 
cleared  notices,  this  mud  not  be  called  ofu  prophecyi 
though  it  relates  to  one  event.  See  Hurd  an  Propbe^^ 
Serm.  iv.p.  iii.  and  Prideaux  on  Daniel's  Profbecy^  in 
the  I  ft  voL  of  his  Connexion  &c.  See  alfo  Jortm's  Dif» 
ctmrfes  an  the  Truth  of  the  Cbrtftian  Religion,  p.  177.  note, 
ad  edit. 

Such  prophecies  as  thefe  are  not  individual  pre^c* 
tions  in  any  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  therefore  /ucb  a 
prophecy  as  Roufleau  would  diibute  the  truth  of,  any 
boay  elie  would  alfo.  He  totally  paiTes  over  the  evi- 
dence we  depend  upon ;  namely,  an  accumulation  of 
mat^  fuceeffive  prophecies,  uttered  by  many  different 
prophets,  '^  at  lunary  dmes,  and  in  divers  manners,*' 
moft  circumftantially  fulfilled,  though  marked  by  va- 
rious defi^nadons  ot  time,  place,  and  perfons. 

Mr.  Paine,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  Age  of  Reafan,  has 
a  curious  way  of  netting  rid  of  the  proof  nrom  prophe- 
cy. He  tells  us,  m  his  great  wifdom,  that  we  miuake 
tne  meaning  of  the  name ;  that  the  Jewi(h  Prophets 
were  not  altogether  the  foretellers  of  future  events,  or 
rather,  that  they  were  merely  **  foets,  and  therefore," 
lays  he,  ^^  it  is  altogether  unneceflary  to  offer  any  ob* 
'^  fervations  upon  what  thofe  meUfJlyled  Prophets,  have 
written.  The  axe  goes  at  once  to  the  root,  by  (hew- 
ing that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
*^  miftaken.''  According  to  this  very  wife  ar^ment, 
no  poet  could  be  a  prmhet,  no  predi6tion  could  be  ez« 
prefled  in  poetical  numbers.  We  are  happy  to  refled^ 
that  Bifhop  Lowth  thought  otherwife,  and  that  he  was 
quite  as  competent  as  Mr.  Paine  to  judge  of  the  ori-. 
ginal  meaning  of  the  term  ufed  for  a  prophet. 

It  is  (hocking  to  fee  fuch  attempts  made  to  deceim 
the  unlearned,  and  they  cannot  be  too  often  pointeil 
out,  though  otherwife  quite  beneath  our  nodce.  See 
Mr.  Paint  well  expofed  for  his  attack  upon  the  ancienjt; 

pro. 
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prophecies,  in  Fuller* s  Gofpul  its  own  Wiinefs^  to  which 
I  hx<r^  often  had  occafion  to  refer,  and  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent antidote  to  the  poifon  of  modem  Deifm. 

Page  66.  note  (6) . 

Sec  Dr.  Geddes's  Introduflion  to  his  Verfion  of  the 
Pentateucbj  where  is  the  following  extraordinary  paf- 
fage :  **  On  the  whole  then,  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down 
*^  as  an  axiom,  that  the  bulk  of  Chriftians,  whether 
*^  Pftmfis  or  Proteftants,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  a  ratio- 
<*  nai  fiuth,  becaufe  their  motives  of  credibility  are  not 
^*  rational  motives,  but  the  pofitive  aflertions  of  an  af* 
^^  fumed  authority,  which  tney  have  never  difcufled^ 
^^  or  durft  not  oueftion :  their  religion  is  the  fruit  of 
*'  unenlightened  credulity.  A  vety  /mall  number  of  r»- 
<'  rious  and  learned  men  only  have  thoroughly  exa- 
^'  mined  the  motives  of  their  religious  belief,  in  any 
^^  communion ;  and  it  will  be  founds  I  prefume,  that 
'^  the  more  curious  and  learned  they  were,  the  lefs 
^  they  generally  believed.  Hence  perhaps  the  old 
**  ad^;e,  Ignoranu  is  the  mother  of  Devotion,  pp.  5,  6. 
Mr.  Gibbon  had  no  better  excufe  to  make  for  Newton^ 
Boyle,  &c.  being  believers,  than  that  their  reafon  was 
rather  fubdued  than  iatisfied.  He  was  willing  to  ac* 
knowledge  that  otherwife  they  were  ^reat  men,  as  ee- 
neraily  reputed  to  be.  But  Dr.  Geddes  prefumes  lar- 
ther.  Notwithftanding  the  ^eat  reputation  of  the  be- 
lievers alluded  to,  for  learning  and  ufeful  curiojityy  he 
would  infinuate,  that  infidelity  could  be  the  only  proof 
of  rither ;  and  propofes  a  criterion,  which  would  leave 
Bacon,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  and  numberlefs  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  to  take  their  place  in  the 
loweft  rank  dl  plebeian  pbilqfopbers.  If  Ignorance  is  the 
only  parent  of  Devotion^  we  could  little  have  expected  it 
to  iprine  up  in  fuch  foils ;  dill  lefs  could  we  have  fup- 
pofisd,  that  Devotion  would  have  fumiihed  man}r  critics 
fully  capable  of  deteAins  the  errors,  into  which  the 
learned  tranflator  himfelfhad  fallen.  See  the  Reviews 
in  general  of  Dr.  Geddes's  work;  particularly  the  £n* 
tifb  Critic ;  Profejfor  Findlqy  on  the  Infpiration  of  the 
ueunfb  Scriptures ;  and  fome  very  brief  but  excellent 
remarks  on  Dr.  Geddes* s  Prefaces^  by  the  Rev.  John 
fsrlfi.  London^  1799^ 
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Page  6 J.  note  (y). 

Sec  tAndfefs  Hiflortcal  Hew  of  the  State  of  the  Unt- 
tartan  Do3rine^  &c.  London,  1783.  It  is  not  the  Lec- 
ture founded  by  Mr.  Bampton  onfy,  but  Lady  Moyer*8 
.Ledure  in  the  metropolis,  and  '^  (ome  appointments  of 
^<  the  like  fort  among  Diflenters/'  that  Mr.  Lindfey 
obje^s  to ;  and,  to  take  his  own  account  of  matters^ 
his  obje6lions  all  proceed  from  a  Jealoufy  of  having  the 
Trinitarian  or  Athanafian  do£tnne  (as  be  conftaotly 
terms  it)  fo  generally  inculcated.  But  bad  any  perfop 
founded  a  Ledure  for  Unitarian  teachers,  we  may  rea^ 
fonably  conclude  Mr.  L.  would  have  had  no.  fucn  ob- 
jeAions  ;  for  in  his  preface  he  exprefsly  condemns  the 
Univerfities  for  difcoura^ng  the  propagators  of  fucb 
doftrines,  *^  InftruSors,  *  lays  he,  *^  not  of  one  or  twft 
<<  individuals  only,  but  of  fucceflive  numbers,  in  a  long 
*^  feries,  of  ingenuous  youth  ;  whofe  wide  difperfio9 
*^  and  various  ruture  diUin£lion  mi^ht  efle£bually  con* 
*'  tribute  to  fpread  light  and  truth  through  th^  world." 
Pref.  p.  xxiv.  It  is  evident  then  that  Mr*  UncUey 
thinks  it  commendable  to  aflift  in  the  propagation  of 
light  and  truth ;  we  have  only  therefore  to  aaim  for 
Mr.  Bampton  and  Lady  Moyer  the  common  right  of 
being  allowed  to  judge  what  is  light  and  tru£,  and 
their  care  to  propagate  them  cannot  but  be  highly  coxii- 
mcndable  upon  Mr.  Lindfey's  own  principles* 

Page  68.  note  (8) .  . 

See  Godwin*!  Political  Jufiice,  chapter  on  NtUional 
Education.  I  apprehend  Mr.  Godwin  could  never 
mean,  that  what  has  been  difcovered  of  dd  (hould  not 
be  inculcated  and  diffufed,  merely  becaufe  it  was  difixh 
vered  of  old.  He  could  only  mean  then^  that  the  dif^ 
covery  of  new  things  ought  to  be  more  promoted  la 
the  Univerfities,  and  that  too  great  regard  is  at  prsr 
fent  (hewn  to  ancient  fyfiems.  To  prove  this  point,  it 
would  be  incumbent  on  Mr.  Godwm  to  tell  us  what 
branches  of  knowledge  he  thinks  capable  of  improver 
merit,  and  that  due  afliftance  is  not  provided  m  the 
Univerfities  for  facilitating  yi/^^  improvements.  Now 
to  fpeak  of  Oxford  more  particularly,  public  lectures 
are  ther^  r^  in  An^ttonyf,  (as  iinportwt4i^ady,.Mii 

where 
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where  difcoveriea  might  be  as  valuable,  as  in  any  fci* 
eoce  whatfoever).  There  are  public  le£kures  in  Botany^ 
Chemijtry^  Mineralogy^  AJlronwnyy  and  Natural  Pbilqfo^ 
fby.  And  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  every  one  of 
thefe  Le&ures  is  fo  conducted,  as  not  only  amply  to 
teach  what  bos  been  difcovered^  but  to  encourage  and 
aifift  every  ineenious  and  attentive  ftudent  in  profecut* 
ing  his  own  Itudies,  with  a  view  to  the  further  im- 
provement and  advancement  of  the  feveral  fciences. 

So  fiur  from  any  of  thefe  fciences  being  taught  on  a 
**  Jxftem  of  permanence^*  any  perfon  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  enauire  may  eafily  fatisfj^  himfelf,  that  they 
are  all  tauffht  and  inculcated  as  fully  upon  Mr.  GodU 
win's  own  favourite  fvftem  of  perfeffiiilify,  as  he  him* 
felf  could  in  reafon  aefire.  And  thefe  are  all  fciences^ 
which  we  admit  are  to  a  certain  degree  improveable. 

But  Mr.  Godwin  is  not  a  teacher  of  any  of  tbefe  fci- 
ences^  nor  much  interefied,  probably,  in  tbeir  improve- 
ment. He  is  a  teacher  of  Poliiical  Ju/Hceg  of  Natural 
lUligion,  and  Moral  Pbilofopfy :  and  tbefe  be  thinks 
improveable,  as  fully  as  we  tnink  the  others  to  be.  Po- 
litical Juftice  we  leave  to  him  to  advance  as  much  as 
ever  his  talents  will  enable  him :  we  believe  it  to  be 
well  underftood  by  our  legiflators  in  general ;  and  if 
not  advanced  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfe£tion,  we 
are  certain  that  our  moft  glorious  conftitution  has  left 
the  door  open  for  any  tnuy  pra&icable  improvements, 
and  that  any  that  are  really  luch  fland  a  fair  chance  of 
being  adopted. 

As  to  statural  Religion  and  Moral  Pbilo/opb/j  we  muft 
beg  leave  to  demur :  thefe  we  look  upon  as  both  of 
them  interwoven  with  the  general  doArines  of  Chrif- 
tianity;  and  Chriftianity  we  believe  to  be  or  God. 
Therefore  we  look  to  no  improvements  in  thefe  two 
btanches  of  knowledge,  [fee  Hall's  Fajl  Sermon^  1804. 
P*  38*  ^d  edit.l  except  fuch  as  may  be  entirely  pra£ti- 
cal*  We  teach  and  inculcate  tbefe  upon  <^  a/ootin^  of 
**  permanence ;"  but  fo  far  from  precluding  enquiry  into 
die  [Hinciples  of  either,  that  every  branch  of  know- 
]ec^9  requifite  to  the  due  underfianding  of  every  quef- 
tion  conne&ed  with  them,  is  particularly  taugnt  and 
particularly  infifted  on,  as  the  fittefl  qualification  for 
academiciu  honours  and  academical  degrees.  Mr.  God- 
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win  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  courfe  of  fiudies  re- 
commendca  and  adopted  in  the  Univerfity  at  ^efent, 
is  capable  of  rendering  any  man  a  fit  judsje  of  bts  com- 
pofitions,  however  fcientific;  and  tKat  if  they  are  not 
received  there  with  the  fervour  of  admiration  Mr.  G. 
had  been  led  to  expe£t,  it  is  becaufe,  upon  examination, 
they  have  not  been  thought  deferving  of  it. 

Mr.  Godwin  has  talents;  his  books  have  acquired  a 
name,  and  confiderable  reputation ,  and  have  no  doubt 
been  as  much  read  at  Oxford  as  in  any  other  city  of 
the  world;  and  perhaps  more  read  tnere  than  any 
where,  if  we  except  Uambridi^,  and  the  Iri(b  and 
Scotch  Univerfities ;  in  none  of  which  we  believe  wxj 
work  of  fuch  notoriety  and  upon  fuch  a  fubjeft  would 
(land  a  chance  of  being  overlooked. 

Mr.  Godwin  will,  no  doubt,  refort  to  the  fiivourite 
plea  of  prejudice,  which  we  fliall  have  to  Ipeak  of  elfe- 
where ;  for  the  prefent  we  emit  this  fubjea  with  a  moft 
earned  hope>  that  none  of  Mr.  Godwin's  infinuations 
will  lead  tne  world  in  general  to  fuppofe,  that  naiknal 
education  is  not  as  well  underftood  m  the  feveral  Uni- 
verfities of  the  King's  dominions,  as  b;^  the  ingenious, 
but  tx>o  often  dogmatical  and  miftaken^  author  of  t^iu 
tical  Ju/Uce,  &c.  etc. 

Page  70.  note  9. 

Dr.  Gcddes's  beft  hope  of  introducing  hzs  free  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  to  public  notice  is,  that  it 
may  find  riders  difpofed  *'  to  wiei^h  his  arguments  in 
**  tne  fcale  of  r^a/b»,  devoid  of  tbeokgical  prepaffij^ons'" 
and  the  Doftor  is  not  backward  to  explain  what  tbeolo- 

tical  fre^JJefJitms  he  wiflies  removed  out  of  his  way; 

uch,  in  ihort,  as  lead  us  to  regard  the  facred  writers  rf 
the  Old  Teftament  as  any  thing  better  than  the  *^  mi$ 
^<  unpoli/bed**  propagators  of  *^  popular  tradiiiwts  and 
*'  old  Jongs.**  rrejacej  p.  iii.  He  would  have  us  look 
upon  "  the  Hebrew  Scriptures"  as  '*  erroneous,  incon* 
<' fiftent,  and  abfurd;"  p. xi.  as  ^'inexplicable,  and 
<'  fomedmes  ridiculous."  p.  xiii.  Thefe  are  Dr.  Ged- 
des'fi  preparatives.  The  preparative  of  "  mdiffwrenei* 
I  conceive  to  ^  be  recommended  by  Dr.  Prieitley  and 
Mr.  Belfham,  in  the  following  paflages.  Speaking  rf 
the  converts  to  his  own  way  or  thinking,  the  former 

fays, 
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fays,  ^^  It  cannot  be  denied^  that  many  of  thofe  who 
*' ludge  fo  truly  concerning  particular  tenets  in  religion, 
<*  nave  attained  to  that  cool  unbiaflfed  temper  of  mind 
^^  in  confequence  of  becoming  more  indifferent  to  reHgiou 
*^  in  general,  and  to  all  the  modes  and  dodrines  of  it/^ 
And  this  indifference  to  all  religion  he  confiders  as 
^'  favourable  to  a  di(lingui(hing  between  truth  and 
**  fidfehood/'  Difcourjes  on  various  SubjeSs,  p.  65.  The 
latter,  TMr.  Bel  mam  J  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Importance 
of  Truth f  affirms,  that  "  men  who  are  the  moft  indifie*^ 
•'  rent  to  the  practice  of  religion,  and  whofe  minds 
'^  therefore  are  lead  attached  to  any  fet  of  principles, 
**  win  ever  be  the  firft  to  fee  the  abfurdity  ot  a  popular 
*'  fuperftition,  and  to  embrace  a  rational Jyjlem  o/faitb.** 
As  thefe  paflaees  have  been  feleded  before  in  proof 
of  what  they  are  nere  applied  to  atteft,  and  as  upon  that 
occafion  complaint  was  made,  that  the  authors  had 
been  mifreprefented,  I  mud  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the 
rVth  Letter  of  the  fecond  edition  of  Mr.  Fuller's  Com- 
pari/bn  of  the  CalvinUlic  and  Sodnian  Syjlems,  where  the 
point  is  difcufled  at  length. 

* 

fage  71.  note  (lO). 

Roufleau  {Entile,  tom.  iii.  115.)  alks,  why,  '' if  a 
*'  Cbriflian  (hould  be  thought  to  do  well  by  following 
^'  the  faith  and  profeiTion  of  his  fathers,  the  fame  (hoida 
"  not  be  thought  of  the  Turk  f*'  We  do  not  difpute 
the  inference  he  would  draw ;  but  in  endeavouring  to 
convert  a  Turk,  we  would  maintain,  that  it  is  not  a  right 
method  to  begin  with  ridiculing  Mahomet,  and  lau^- 
inff  at  the  credulity  of  his  forefathers.  L^t  the  Turk 
remeA  Mahomet  as  a  prophet,  and  the  Koran  as  true, 
till  the  former  is  clearly  (hewn  not  to  have  been  a  pro- 
phet, and  the  latter  is  conviAed  of  falfehood  and  error« 

M.  Roufleau  defies  ^'  tous  les  intolfrans  du  monde  de 
'^  rfpondre  a  cela  rien  oui  contente  un  bomme  fenfe/' 
We  join  with  him,  ana  claim  no  more  for  ourfelVes 
than  what  he  would  ckum  for  the  Turk :  that  preju- 
cficesy  which  are  really  groundlels  and  hurtful,  mould 
be- removed,  not  by  clamour,  mockery,  and  contempt, 
but  by  fbber  reafon  and  irrefifiible  arguments. 

n  %  Page 
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Page  7a.  note  (ii), 

In  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris,  the  meitibers  were  fwom 
to  denounce  to  the  club  every  man  who  (hould  oppofe 
its  decreesj  whether  friend  or  relation,  fiither,  mother, 
fifterj  or  btother. 

Page  74.  note  (la). 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  of  late, 
more  ra/bly  than  ever,  refolved  into  an  allegory J\  The 
clofe  conne£lion  to  be  traced  between  the  redemption 
and  the  fall  of  man,  had  long  ago  determined  all  fin- 
cere  Chriftians  to  refift  every  attempt  to  allegorize  this 
mod  important  hlftory ;  not  to  fupport  their  own  pri- 
vate opinions  and  particular  tenets,  but  for  a  reafon 
that  no  true  Chriftian  could  be  fufpe&ed  of  difregard- 
inig  y  namely,  the  folemn  references  made  to  it  as  to  a 
true  hiftory  by  St.  Paul,  i  Cor.  xv.  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14. 
and  by  our  bleiled  Lord  and  Saviour  himfelf,  Mattb. 
xix.  4,  5.  But  according  to  Dr.  Teller  of  Berlin,  and 
other  foreign  expofitors,  thefe  references  were  only  to 
mere  ^^  fragments  offome  unknown  tvriter;"  "  jEgi^ 
•^  tian  or  Chaldean  fables  J*  According  to  Dr.  Geodes, 
only  to  '^  an  ingenious  piece  of  ancient  mythology i" 
**  popular  traditions f  and  old  fongs  F*   See  Note  i. 

PageJS'  note{ii). 

Have  been  expofed  and  ridiculed  as  real  events^  &c.]  M. 
de  Voltaire  pretends  to  believe,  that  Ezekiel  eat  the  roll 
of  parchment  in  reality^  which  the  Prophet  exprefsly 
aflferts  to  have  been  a  mere  vifion.  See  Lettres  de  guelquet 
Juifs  Portugaisf  £cc.  where  is  much  more  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  He  even,  through  a  wanton  defire  of  expofiog 
the  Jews,  affirms  boldly,  that  they  were  Anthropophagi^ 
and  cites  to  this  purpofe  Ezekiel  xxxix.  17, 18 ;  from 
which  pafla^  it  is  impoflible  not  to  be  able  to  coUefi 
the  exprefs  views  of  the  Prophet,,  which  had  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  men^  but  to  the  fowls  of  the  air^  and 
the  beafls^  of  the  field,  as  reprefented  in  vifion,  and  by  i 
mod  fublime  figure. 


P(^gi 
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Page  yS'^oU  (14.) 

Sec  «^  Les  Prfjuges  Ditruits,''  by  F.  M.  Lequlnio, 
Pins,  1793.  To  prove  his  point  of  prejudices  being  er^ 
rors,  he  remarks,  that,  like  the  prejudices  in  favour  of 
aftrdogy  and  gbojlsy  "  the  prejudice  of  nobility  was  ge- 
*^  neral  throug^hout  France  three  years  ago ;  now  it  is 
'*  f^f^Gly  annihilated  by  a  decree.  What  would  M. 
L^uinio  now  fay  of  the  prejudice  for  royalty y  which  alfo 
foine  years  ago  was  thougnt  to  heperfe&ly  anmbilated 
in  France^  by  many  different  decrees  r 

PageJS.  note  (15). 

It  is  remarkable,  that  M.  Dui>ont's  famous  fpeech  in 
the  National  Convention  at  Paris,  1792,  in  which  he 
declared  himfelf  to  be  an  Atbeijly  had  for  its  principal 
fubjed  the  inftitution  of  public  fchools  for  the  educa<- 
lion  of  youth ;  and  he  particularly  exprefles  a  hope  in 
his  fpeech,  that  a  crowd  of  difciples  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  woidd  flock  to  partake  of  the  inftru^ions  of 
French  Atheifts,  and  that  thefe  ^^ young  ftrangers,  im- 
bibing fuch  principles,  on  their  return  to  their  re- 
fpefbve  countries,  might  fpread  the  fame  lights,  and 
^^  operate,  for  the  happmefs  of  mankind,  revolutions 
**  fimilar  to  that  of  France,  throughout  the  world.'' 
Have  we  not  reafon  to  rejoice  in  having  reje^ed  fuch 
fyftems  oi ferfedHhility  P  See  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  re** 
marks  on  this  fpeech,  p.  24. 

M.  Volney's  Law  ofNature,  or  fequel  to  his  Buins 
of  Empires ^  was  called  The  Catecbifm  of  a  French  Citi'- 
Tun.  I  am  very  forry  to  fay  I  have  an  Engli/b  tranfla- 
tion  of  this  book,  in  which  the  title  is  propofed  to  be 
changed  for  The  Catecbifm  of  good  Senfe  and  good  Peo^ 
fU.  I  have  carefully  read  it,  and  And  much  m  it  that 
IS  contrary  to  commou  fenfe,  and  much  that  is  entirely 
o|ypofite  to  truths 
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IVbile  the  appeal  was  propofed  to  the  whole  world,]  Upon 
the  word  appeal  it  has  been  well  faid  by  Dr.  Jenkin^ 

n  3  vol.  1^ 
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▼ol.  i.  309,  that  "  the  hiftory  of  Chrift,  (many  of  the 
^'  moft  confiderable  thin^  being  done  in  the  fight  of 
^<  enemies,)  though  an  btfiwy  to  future  ages,  wasra- 
**  (her  an  appeal  to  that  very  a^e,  whether  the  &da 
**  were  true  or  not."  And  again,  vol.  ii.  403.  •*  Our 
'^  reli|^on  appeared  in  a  time  the  moft  unlikely  fm*  an 
'*  impofture  to  pais  undifcoveredi  and  therefore  the 
'^  moil  feafonable  for  truth  tomanifeft  itfelf ;  fince  that 
'^  mull  needs  be  true,  which  neither  learning,  nor  pre- 
'^  judice,  nor  vice,  nor  intereft  could  prove  talfe.*'  As 
to  the  obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  firft  promulgation  of 
Chriftianity,  fee  them  well  fummed  up  in  Salijbury*s 
Tranjlation  of  Bullet* s  Heathen  Teflimonies,  pp..  127,  «c» 

PageyS.  note  (17). 

•  Before  vire  are  led  to  abandon  the  faith  of  our  fore- 
lathers,  in  confequence  of  the  clamour  of  the  times 
againft  prejudices^  we  (hould  do  well  to  confider  St. 
Auftin's  account  of  his  being  feduced  into  the  error  of 
the  Manichees.  ^^  Quid  enixn  aliud  me  cogebat,  an- 
^^  nos  fere  novem,  fpreia  relipone  quse  mihi  puerulo  a 
'^  parentibus  tnfita  erat,  homines  illos  fequi  et  diligen« 
^<  ter  audire,  nifi  quod  nos  Juperflittone  terreri,  et  fidem 
^'  nobis  ante  rationem  imperare  diicerent.  &  autecn,  nul- 
''  lum  premere  ad  fidem,  nifi  difcufla  et  enodata  veri* 
'^  tate :  Quis  non  his  pollicitationibus  aliioeretur  ?  jiug. 
de  Utilitate  credtnJi,  cap.  i. 

Pageyg.  note  (18). 

Helvetius  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  times. 
^'  Ce  ficcle  eft,  dit-on,  le  fiecle  de  la  Philofopbie. 
^'  Toutes  les  nations  de  TEurope  ont  en  ce  genre  prcH 
'^  duit  des  hommes  de  g^nie :  toutes  femblent  atgourd'- 
'*  hui  s'occuper  de  la  recherche  de  la  V^rit£.  Mus 
'^  dans  quel  pays  peut-on  impunement  la  publter  ?  il 
**  n'en  eft  qu^un  ;  c'eft  rAngleterre.'*  After  this  was 
written,  all  reftraints  were  taken  away  abroad,  while 
England  had  the  good  fenfe  to  interpofis  fome  £dutary 
checks.  Neyectheleis,  L^el  Reafon  had  her  hearing 
in  all  countries.    I  queiuon  whether  Atheifiai  coum 
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ever  have  more  to  urge  than  is  to  be  found  in  Diderot's 
Syftime  de  la  Nature^  or  infidelity  and  blalphemy  more 
than  we  have  in  Mr.  Paine's  Age  of  Rea/on,  which^ 
however  fupprefled  by  public  authority,  was  long 
enough  extant  for  examination,  and  has  been  accord* 
ingly  moft  ably  and  repeatedly  anfwered. 
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Then  fakd  I  unh  bim.  It  were  better  tbat  we  were  not  at 
all,  tban  tbat  wejbould  Itvejiill  in  wiclednefs,  and  to 
fuffer,  and  not  to  know  wberefore. 

W  E  cannot  wonder  that  the  origin  of  evil 
ihould  in  all  ages  have  been  a  fubjed  of 
moft  curious  and  anxious  enquiry.  That  an 
imperfe6l  work  ihould  come  from  the  hands 
of  a  perfeft  Being  mull  always  have  feemed 
to  imply  a  contradiction ;  and  yet  iiich  is 
the  conftru6lion  we  are  compelled  to  put 
upon  the  prefent  appearances  of  things.  The 
exigence  of  God,  few,  if  any,  can  poffibly 
doubt ;  and  the  exigence  of  evil,  both  moral 
and  phyfical,  none  can  pretend  to  deny.  To 
make  God  the  immediate  author  of  evil  can- 
not fail  to  fhock  eveiy  thinking  mind  ;  and 
yet,  to  refer  it  to  any  caufe  independent  of 
God,  muil  needs  be  flill  more  repugnant  to 

our 
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our  fecfittgs.  And  what  comfort  crti  tlieK 
be  in  either  cafe  ?  If  God  is  the  author  of 
evil  in  this  world,  why  not  in  other  worlds*? 
If  now,  why  not  for  ever  and  ever?  If  there 
exifts  any  independent  caufe  of  evil,  how  is 
the  world  ever  to  be  fet  fiee  from  its  ty- 
ranny ?  ( ' )  If  the  exiftence  of  evil  is  indif- 
penlably  neceflary,  how  is  this  neceflity  ever 
to  be  overcome  ? . 

There  can  be  no  comfort  then  derived 
either  from  the  Manichean  fcheme  of  two 
principles,  or  the  Platonic  doArine  of  the 
Beceflary  impei&dion  of  matter,  both  of 
which  long  furvived  the  introduftion  of 
Chriflianity^  and  were,  as  is  well  Jcnown, 
the  leading  features  in  moil  of  the  oriental, 
and  even  later,  hereiies.  In  either  fyfbsm^ 
it  is  true,  there  is  an  appearance  of  reverence 
for  the  Deity,  which  may  feem  to  extenuate 
its  errors.  In  regard  to  the  h&  more  par- 
ticularly, matter  is  fo  diftind:  from,  and  ih 
incapable  of  comparifon  with,  any  purelj 
ipiritual  exigence,  that  perhaps  of  all  j^ki^ 
lofophical  guefles  concerning  the  origin  of 
evil^  it  was  the  leafl  ofieijice  to  refer  it  to 

*  See  L^tws  Tbe9iy  ff  B^t^pmh  p.  240. 
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matter^  as  arifing  from  the  very  neceffitjr  of 
its  fubordinate  and  imperfect  nature :  but  if 
matter  is  fo  incapable  of  perfeSion  as  to  b^ 
the  very  caufe  of  m/,  what  are  we  to  think, 
not  of  this  preient  flate  only,  but  of  any 
future  one  ?  for  neither  Reafon  nor  Revda* 
lion  will  teach  us  that  matter  is  to  be  anni- 
hilated From  Revelation  we  learn  the  very 
contrary ;  for  though  we  read  that  the  pre^ 
lent ''  heavens  and  earth  fhall  pais  away,'* 
we  are  yet  taught  to  expe6l  *'  a  new  heaven 
*'  and  a  new  earth  ^."  Though  we  read  that 
this  '^  corruption  mull  put  on  incorruption, 
^'  and  this  n)ortal  immortality*,"  yet  we  are 
taught  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  xefur- 
jre&ion  of  the  fiejh,  on  purpofe  that  "  every 
^'  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
'*  bodyr 

Reaibn  will  fcarcely  teach  us  that  matter 
ymil  be  annihilated;  for  Reafon,  unenlighten- 
ed by  Revelation,  has  been  led  to  deny  the 
very  poffibility  of  its  non-exiilence,  and  con- 
&quently  of  its  creation.  We  have  no  proof 
then,  that  I  can  find,  of  any  ellential  evil  in- 
rent  in  matter ;  an  opinion,  which  led  the 

^  %  Peter  iii.  12^  13.  ^  i  Cor.  xv. 
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GnofHcs  to  deny  the '  re{urre<9:ion  of  the 
body:  of  its  Jubordination  to  fpiritual  fub* 
ftances,  a  right  apprehenlion  of  the  diftmc- 
tion  between  our  own  fouls  and  bodies 
ought  fufficiently  to  aflure  us  ;  though  phi- 
lofophical  proofs  without  number  of  this 
Jiibordination,  inferioriti/y  and  dependence  of 
matter  are  certainly  not  wanting.  Subordi- 
nation however  does  not  neceflarily  imply 
pofitivc  imperfeftion ;  a  miflake  which  Kes 
at  the  foundation  of  another  eminent  folu- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  evil,  that  I  mean  of  a 
Jcale  of  Beings,  and  which  has  undoubtedly 
a  fimilai*  tendency  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
future  improvement '. 

But  to  return.  The  difficulties  attending 
this  great  queftion  are  obvious  enough ;  and 
indeed  the  exiftence  and  attributes  of  Qod, 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  removal  of  its  effeds,  all  in- 
volve queftions,  concerning  which  any  truly 
wife  and  modeft  man  would  not  only  delire, 
but  I  may  certainly  add,  exped  alfo,  to  be 
iupernaturally  informed. 

While  the  reft  of  the  Pagan  world  were 

^  New  Theory  ofRedemftion,  vol.  it.  165.  329, 
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eager  to  follow  their  own  inventions^  Socra- 
tes and  Plato  could  acknowledge  the  blind-. 
ne(s  of  human  nature^  and  the  neceiiity  of  a 
divine  inftruAor :  and  fo  fuperior  did  Cicero 
elleem  their  judgment  to  be  in  all  fuch  mat- 
ters, that  he  exprefles  a  degree  of  indigna- 
tion  at  the  very  thought  of  the  name  of 
philofbpher  being  bellowed  on  thofe  felf- 
fuffident  reafoners,  who  pretended  to  fee 
further  than  the  two  great  Sages  of  ancient 
Greece*.  But  may  we  not  with  fHll  greater 
propriety  diipute  the  wifdom  of  fuch  as  yet 
refufe  to  be  enlightened  by  the  truths  con- 
tained in  the  facred  writings  ?  for,  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  evil  in  particular,  it  mufl  be 
evident,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  of  any  au- 
thority, all  the  difficulties  above  enumerated 
are  folved  at  once, 

God  is  there  reprefented.as  the  author  of 
evil,  in  the  only  fenfe  in  which  it  is  pollible 
he  Ihould  be ;  as  allowing  the  pq/Jibility  of 
evil,  that  man  might  enjoy  the  ineflimable 
gift  of  free  will.  From  the  abufe  of  free 
will  in  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  we  have 
intimation  of  an  oppofing  principle,  but  of 

^  TufcuL  Di/put.  lib.  i.  23.  See  alfo  lib.  iii.  i. 

no 
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no  independent  one  (*).  As  foon  as  we  hear 
of  him  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of  his  depend- 
ence on  the  Supreme,  his  fubjeiftion  to  his 
irrefiftible  power  and  will.  As  foon  as  we 
read  of  him  as  an  enemy  to  our  nature,  we 
have  intimation  of  6od*s  prote6tion  i^ainft 
him.  And  it  is  the  fame  in  regard  to  eearthfy 
things :  as  loon  as  we  read  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  evil,  and  the  corruption  of  matter, 
and  the  diflblution  of  the  body,  we  have  in^ 
timation  of  a  remedy;  we  are  taught  to  re- 
gard them  not  as  evils  of  neceflkry  perma- 
nency, but  as  recoverable  and  temporary. 

But  this  beautiful  and  fatisfaAory  folution 
of  an  our  doubts  and  difficulties,  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil,  being  by  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  neceffarily  exprefled,  not^ofta- 
loujlyy  fwl^iMdg,  but  yet,  cy  ^m^h  $^f^ri  \  as  it 
were,  in  terms  and  defcriptions  fo  little  cor- 
refpondent  to  prefent  experience,  as  to  re- 
femhte  fable  more  than  fad;  it  has  been 
one  of  the  conceffions  moll  peremptorily 
demanded  of  us  of  late,  that  we  Ihould  agree 
to  acknowledge  it  to  be  no  better  than  a 
mythological  reprefentation  of  things,  a  de- 

f  jinjat.  Metaphyf.  gJb^  x\  utf.  n.  in  fine. 

Icription 


icriptioa  '^  merdy  imaging  to  account  for 
*'  known  phaenomena." 

That  there  is  an  air  of  mythology  runs 
through  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  geneiis> 
and  fall  of  man^  it  would  be  quite  unnecef* 
fiury  to  deny ;  for  how  could  the  relation  of 
foch  ercnta  be  kept  free  from  the  marvel* 
lousP{^)  Who  could  exped:  to  haye  the 
creation,  the  origin  of  man^  and  the  origin 
of  evil,  defcribed  as  fa6ls  at  all  familiar  to 
us  ?  Muii:  not  they  all  be  events  fo  impo£- 
ble  for  us  to  hare  any  prefent  experience  of, 
that  as  far  as  fable  is  beyond  the  bound  of 
experience,  fo  far  the  utmoA  truth  in  fuch  a 
faifEory  muii:  have  a  fabulous  cail*  The  world 
is  eternal  or  created ;  if  created^  its  creation 
mufl  have  been  prior  to  all  the  ordinary  pro* 
cefles  of  nature.  Man  and  other  animals 
and  vi^etables  were  always  propagated  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  mode,  (which  would 
appear  to  be  a  phylical  impoflibility,)  or  the 
z&  of  creation  preceded  this  method,  and 
muft  have  been  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lous. Evil  vras  always  in  the  world,  and 
the  whole  vifible  fcene  of  things  imperfect 
from  eternity,  or  there  muft  have  been  a  pe- 
riod for  its  introduftion,  adequate    caufes 

lead. 
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▼ol.  1.  309,  that  "  the  hiftory  of  Chrift,  (many  of  the 
^'  mod  confiderable  thin^  being  done  in  the  fight  of 
^<  enemies,)  though  an  bt^ory  to  future  ages,  wasfa- 
^  (her  an  appeal  to  that  very  a^e,  whether  the  fads 
**  were  true  or  not."  And  again,  vol.  ii.  403.  •*  Our 
**  religion  appeared  in  a  time  the  moft  unlikely  fm*  an 
<<  impofture  to  pafs  undifcovered,  and  therefore  the 
^^  moil  feafonable  for  truth  to  manifeft  itfelf ;  fince  that 
'^  mull  needs  be  true,  which  neither  learning,  nor  pre- 
'^  judice,  nor  vice,  nor  intereft  could  prove  ralfe.''  As 
to  the  obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  firft  promulgation  of 
Chriftianity,  fee  them  well  fummed  up  in  Salijhuryi 
TranJIation  of  Bullet's  Heathen  Teflimonies,  pp..  127,  «c. 

Page  78.  note  (17). 

Before  we  are  led  to  abandon  the  faith  of  our  fore- 
iSkthers,  in  confequence  of  the  clamour  of  the  times 
again  (I  prejudices^  we  (hould  do  well  to  confider  St. 
Auftin's  account  of  his  being  feduced  into  the  error  of 
the  Manichees.  '^  Quid  enixn  aliud  me  cogebat,  an- 
^'  nos  fere  novem,  fpreia  reli^ione  quse  mihi  puerulo  a 
'^  parentihus  tnfita  erat,  faommes  illos  fequi  et  diligen- 
^<  ter  audire,  nifi  quod  nos  Juperflitume  terreri,  et  fidem 
^*  nobis  ante  rationem  imperare  dicerent.  &  autem^  nuU 
''  lum  premere  ad  fidem,  nifi  difcufla  et  enodata  veri- 
'^  tate :  Quisnon  his  pollicitationibus  aUioeretur?  jiug* 
de  UtiUtate  credmdi^  cap.  I. 

Page  79.  note  (18). 

Helvetius  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  times. 
''  Ce  fiecle  eft,  dit-on,  le  fiecle  de  la  Philofophie. 
^*  Toutes  les  nations  de  TEurope  ont  en  ce  genre  pio« 
f*  duit  des  hommes  de  genie :  toutes  femblent  atgourd'- 
'*  hui  s'occuper  de  la  recherche  de  la  V^rit£.  Mais 
*^  dans  quel  pays  peut-on  impunement  la  publier  ?  il 
'*  n'en  eft  qu'un  ;  c'eft  TAngleterre.*'  After  this  was 
written,  all  reftraints  were  taken  away  abroad,  while 
England  had  the  good  fenfe  to  interpofe  fome  £dutary 
checks.  Nevertheleis,  Infidel  Reafon  had  her  hearing 
in  all  countries.    I  queiuon  whether  Atheifiai  could 
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ever  have  more  to  urge  than  is  to  be  found  in  Diderot's 
Syftime  de  la  Nature,  or  infidelity  and  blafphemy  more 
than  we  have  in  Mr.  Paine's  jige  of  Reafon,  which| 
however  fupprefTed  by  public  authority,  was  long 
enough  extant  for  examination,  and  has  been  accord- 
ingly moft  ably  and  repeatedly  anfwered. 
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Prophets ".  There  we  read,  that  to  the  in* 
credulous  Jews  our  Saviour  ailerted^  that  bad 
th^  *'  believed  in  Mofes,  they  would  have 
^'  believed  him  *•"  There  we  read,  that  upon 
the  moft  awful  and  folemn  occafion  poffible, 
when  he  had  to  fubdue  the  lafl  prejudices  of 
his  difciples,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  and  defign  of  all  that  had  be&Uen 
him,  he  expounded  to  them  in  all  the  Scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himielf,  bc^n- 
ning  at  Mofes  and  all  the  Prophets  K  Nor 
is  the  connexion  between  the  two  cove- 
nants all  that  is  determined  by  thefe  decla- 
rations of  our  blefled  Lord ;  but  it  is  well  to 
'ftmark  befides,  fince  St.  PauFs  authority  has 
been  diiputed  by  the  fame  adventurous  cri- 
tic,  in  regard  to  the  infpiration  of  the  Jewiih 
canon,  that  thefe  references  of  our  Saviour 
eftablifti  the  point  beyond  all  controverfy; 
for  how  could  Mofes  and  the  Prophets  have 
teftified  of  him,  but  by  infpiration  from 
lieaven  *  ? 


^  Luke  XVI.  31.  »  John  V.  46.  ^  Luke  xxir.  ^J*. 

'  See  Barl/s  Rimarksy  p.  62.  and  Profeffor  FSndla^  on  a  Tim. 
Hi.  16.  in  anfwer'to  Dr.  Geddes^  publiihed  iSo^* 

In 
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In  what  light  then  can  we  regard  the 
bold  ainimption  of  the  celebrated  tranilator, 
that  to  acknowledge  the  hiftory  of  the  fall 
to  be  no  better  than  "  an  ingenious  piece  of 
^'  ancient  mythology,  and  to  compare  Moles 
*'  to  Pil^ay  and  ^fop,  is  by  no  means  to 
**  weaken  the  authority  of  Scripture  ?"  To 
me  it  appears,  I  muft  confels,  not  only  that 
the  authority  of  Scripture  would  be  weak- 
ened by  fuch  an  interpretation,  but  that  if 
the  hiftory  of  the  fall  is  by  any  means  capable 
of  iuch  a  conftru^lion,  we  might  as  well  be 
without  any  Revelation  at  all.  For,  as  my 
text  expreiles  it,  '*  It  were  better  that  we 
^'  were  not  at  all,  than  that  we  fhould  live 
'^  ftill  in  wickednefs,  and  to  fufier,  and  not 
•'  to  know  wherefore.** 

When  we  take  a  Pagan  mythology  to 
pieces,  we  come  perhaps  to  Ibmething  like 
the  truth.     Ofiris  turns  out  to  be  the  lun, 
and  Ilis  the  moon ;  but  the  fun  and  moon 
are  realities,  and  we  are  content  to  reft  where 
this  fblution  of  the  allegory  leaves  us.     But 
let  thci  ferpent  fland  for  our  unruly  appe- 
tites, and  the  tree  of  knowledge  for  our 
<^on(cienoes,  and  what  do  we  learn  thence  ? 
i    Still  hiave  we  to  enquire,  why  have  we  un- 
1;  1 2  ruly 
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ruly  appetites  ?  why  do  our  confciences  fa 
affeA  us  ?  If  the  ferpent  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
figure  only,  for  temptations  in  general,  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge  for  the  fruits  and 
confequences-  of  fin,  we  mufl;  look  further 
for  the  Uteral  fenfe  of  thefe  very  things  fo 
reprefented  by  allegory:  for  what  could 
operate  as  temptations  to  the  Frotoplafi^  of 
man  ?  How  could  compliance  with  any  de- 
fires  become  fin  ?  or  how  could  fin  produce 
pain  ?  Pain  of  confcience  I  mean  ?  We  mufl: 
fiill  iearch  for  evil,  fuch  evil  as  fiiould  induce 
pain  of  confcience,  in  fome  contradi&ion  to  an 
exprefs  law ;  otherwife  remorfe  of  confcience, 
and  pain,  and  fin,  are  all  idle  words.  So  that 
if  thefe  reprefentations  of  Mofes  are  but  fi- 
gures, they  cover  no  literal  truths :  if  the 
account  of  the  fall  be  an  allegory,  it  is  an 
allegory  without  a  key.  It  may  feem  to- 
explain  prefent  appearances,  while  we  con- 
fent  to  call  fin  the  tranlgreflion  of  a  law 
but  without  the  tree  of  knowledge  therc^ 
was  then  no  law;  without  the  ferpent ni 
temptation.  Such  a  law  as  the  Apoille  re* 
prefents  to  have  been  written  in  the  hearths 
of  the  Gentiles  by  the  finger  of  God,  woul< 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Frotoplafb  have  beei 

withou'i^ 
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without  an  objed.  The  reft  of  mankind 
muft  have  been  bom,  and  civil  Ibciety  efta* 
bliihed,  and  property  diftinguiihed,  before 
the  firft  human  pair  could  have  become  mo* 
ral  creatures,  and  then  not  the  whole  of  the 
Decalogue  could  have  appUed  to  them.  Be- 
fore thefe  events,  not  one  law  of  the  Two 
Tables  could  have  applied  to  their  condi- 
tions,  as  muft  be  evident  to  any  perfon  ca- 
pable of  refledion". 

Celius  then  was  much  nearer  the  truth 
.than  he  apprehended,  when  he  alleged  that 
the  Mofaic  hiftory  did  not  admit  of  being 
allegorized,  or  rather  refolved  into  allegory"; 
and  his  learned  antagonift  needed  not  to  have 
been  fo  forward  to  exprefs  his  jealoufy,  that 
what  was  eallly  granted  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  mythologies  ihould 
be  denied  to  the  cofmogony  and  fall,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Mofes :  for  it  is  certainly  not  a 
^nciful  reprefentation  of  the  creation  of  man, 
and  the  origin  of  evil,  that  we  want;  but 
the  exaS  and  pojitive  hiftory  of  thofe  events y 
as  the  firft  and  indiiputable  foundations  of 
religious  and  moral  refponfibility. 

^  Vid.  Tbiodoretum  inp  ^ftoUt,  Xty,  /•  p.  15^' 
"  Ortgen  contr.  Ctlf,  lib.  iv. 

I  3  I  know 
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t  know  it  will  ilill  be  repeated,  that 
ChrifUanity  will  tofvver  many  of  its  moft 
important  ends,  ilatiding  alone.  This  is  cer* 
tainly  true:  the  exquifite  morality  of  its 
pirecepts  and  rules  of  condud: ;  the  annun^ 
dation  of  a  futare  life,  where  it  is  believed, 
will  remain  for  oar  inihxi6lion  and  our  com«- 
Tort.  Omr  Saviour's  bright  lOLample  will  re- 
main to  animate  and  encourage  us ;  but  the 
whole  that  relates  to  our  redemption,  in  the 
atonement  made  for  fin,  as  a  diipeniktion  of 
falvation  from  the  foundations  of  the  world., 
is  gone ! 

Thofe  perfons  wafte  their  time  greatly,  who 
would  pretend  to  reduce  the  queftion,  con^^ 
cerning  the  utility  and  necelOty  of  Revdation> 
to  a  mere  queftion  of  morals.  Our  anfwer  to 
fuch  a  queftion  is  not  to  be  fought  for  in 
any  laboured  comparifon,  too  often  obtruded 
upon  us,  of  Chriftian  and  Pagan  morals,  re- 
vealed and  philofophical  docftrines:  thein^^ 
difputable  fuperiority  of  fan£lions  and  mo- 
tives, in  the  cafe  of  a  revealed  religion^  is 
entirely  fufficient  to  meet  every  objection 
drawn  from  the  capacity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  competency  of  reafon,  to  difco- 
ver  a  rule  of  life.     In  the  way  of  Ipecula- 

tion. 
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fibn,  we  may  multiply  precept  upon  precept, 
and  maxim  upon  maxim ;  but  the  will  and 
authority  to  enforce  fuch  decrees  muft  ilill 
be  wanting  ^ 

Redemption  ^m  fin  and  death  is  at  all 
events  a  diftin^i  matter ;  ihismnfi  be,  if  at 
aU,  aooDFding  to  God's  own  purpofes.  Rear 
fcm  can  never  prove  to  a  man  that  he  needs 
no  cedemption,  nor  yet  can  it  ever  point  out 
to  him  what  will  be  efficacious  to  redeen^ 
him  from  fin  and  death  ( "^ ),  provided  the 
neceffity  of  redemption  fhould  be  admitted; 
Here  then  is  a  queflion  of  utility  quite  dif- 
tinA  from  every  other ;  which  muft  in  no 
cafe  be  loft  fight  of,  and  which  b^ns  with 
the  Bible.  This  is  a  quefiion,  which  cannot 
depend  on  man*s  difcoveries,  or  his  power? 
of  reafim,  but  on  his  feelings  and  his  necef- 
fities.  Let  a  man  be  ever  fo  perfuaded  that 
he  may  of  himfelf  difcover  a  rule  of  life,  this 
further  queftion  will  ftill  remain ;  Is  this  all 
that  man  ftands  in  need  of?  Now  I  will 
venture  to  afiert,  that  this  is  a  queftion  which 

•  Sec  the  Notes  to  Kxng^s  Origin  ofEnnl,  p.  66,  Note  X.  i.  ' 

'  Sec  LtlamTs  Fuw  of  DiiJUcal  Writers^  Letter  xxvii.  p.  63. 
Jtb  edit. 

14  man 
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man  cannot  refblve.  In  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftament  we  read  of  redemption 
being  neceflary  ;  man  cannot  lay  it  is  not ; 
therefore  the  utility  of  the  doArine  muft 
iland  or  fall  with  the  books  in  which  it  is 
contained.  A  man's  faying  he  needs  no  re- 
demption cannot  poffibly  amount  to  any  ar- 
gument againft  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrips 
hires;  and  if  the  Scriptures  are  true,  man 
does  need  redemption,  for  they  fay  fo. 

Morality  is  of  fo  much  importance  in  this 
life,  of  fo  much  confequence  in  a  worldly 
view,  that  the  very  worft  of  men  muft  wilh, 
under  fome  circumftances,  that  the  precepts 
of  the  Golpel  were  of  univerfal  obligation. 
As  a  code  of  moral  laws,  therefore,  none  will 
be  diipofed  to  rejeft  it :  but  to  aflert,  that  in 
the  mere  morality  of  the  Golpel  conlifts  the 
whole  of  Chriftianity,  muft  be  either  a  grols 
mifconception,  or  a  moft  perverfe  mifreprer 
fentation  of  matters  (*). 

The  Golpel  alone  may  tell  us  what  we  are 
to  do ;  but  it  is  only  in  conjundion  with  the 
Old  Teftament,  from  which  it  never  Ihould 
be  feparated,  that  it  tells  us  what  we  arc. 
Thus  connecfted  it  gives  us  that  account  of 
the  Ipecies,  which  it  would  not  only  be  vain, 

but 
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at  entirely  abfurd  to  feek  for  otherwife. 
fo  philofbphical  inveftigation  of  matters  can 
irer  inibrudi:  us  thoroughly  either  in  the  ori- 
in  of  man^  or  the  origin  of  evil.  If  we 
rill  not  be  informed  of  thefe  matters  hiflo^ 
cally  ( ' ),  and  I  may  add^  in  r^ard  to  the 
reation  at  leaA,  fuperaaturally,  we  muft  be 
ontented  to  be  ignorant;  and  what  is  more, 
ne  ihould  be  contented  to  be  filent:  for 
uely  we  have  great  reafbn  to  complain^ 
ben  metaphyficians  pretend  to  inffai2i%  the 
orld  upon  thefe  points.  If  they  can  prove 
le  Scriptures  not  to  be  authentic^  they  are 
ee  to  do  it ;  but  even  this  woidd  confer  no 
due  on  their  fpeculations :  moral  theories 
id  phy fical  theories  of  the  world  are  equal* 
'  uieleis  and  precarious,  when  once  we  quit 
le  light  of  Revelation,  and  the  teftimony  of 
iftory.  Naturalilis  indeed  may  ipeculate 
1  the  origin  of  this  vifible  world  at  their 
ill;  for  we  Ihall  affuredly  condud:  ourfelves 
le  iame,  whether  the  globe  we  dwell  on 
lall  be  thought  to  have  originated  from  a 
laotic  mafs,  or  to  have  been  ifaruck  from 
le  fun  by  collifion  with  a  comet:  but  let  us 
nee  be  perfuaded  that  evil  is  inevitable,  and 
i^t  all  our  adions  flow  from  necefllty,  and 

the 
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the  Conifeqiieoces  are  obYUHis.  And  if  (he 
titi^  aiid  OGcafion  would  ierve,  I  could  flieKr 
at  Itngfh,  that  there  is  no  one  doubt  or  difw 
ficulty,  which  formeriy  ferved  to  popiex 
and  emlMifrais  theie  queftions  and  enqiiirks> 
from*which  men  have,  in  this  cdebrated  i^, 
been  tkit  to  extricate  themfi^ves.  We  ase 
iSm  diluting  as  nrach  as  ever^  not  4MAy 
about  tlie  ^eedom  or  neceffity  of  hooMui  ac* 
tions,  (which  will  be  ti^  ful:^^  of  a  i^itnre 
diicoHsife^  ^^^  about  their  mond  fitneis  and 
unfitneis;  the  operation  and  efiedtsofmo* 
tives ;  the  irae  di(^n<9ion  between  iubftaooef 
and  idea ;  the  fallibility  of  our  faculties  imd 
fei^fes^even  to4:he  doubt,  and  Sometimes  to^tibif 
verydenial,^ftheexijftence  of  matter;  though 
with  fome,  oa  the  ccMitr^y ,  «;ery  thing  is  ma* 
tend,  even  the  hmnanjbul.  If  the  moral  ft* 
nefs  and  unfitneis  of  actions  may  be  thought 
in  any  inftance  to  be  duly  determined,  ftill  are 
we  left  in  want  of  any  clear  pCTception  of 
the  obligation  that  is  to  govern  us ;  for  obli- 
gation, in  the  abftraft,  is  itfelf  among  tho& 
tibings,  whofe  nature,  foundation,  force,  i 
had  almoft  dtaid  whofe  very  exiflence  has 
been  as  much  queftioned  by  modern  meta- 
phyficians,  as  any  other  point  whatfoever.  * 

We 
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We  need  not  then  Wait  f<x  any  A^  nf 
Beafim  to  enlighten  ns  upcm  tiiefe  points;  for 
we  may  dq>end  -open  it^  that  the  farther  wi^ 
leoede  from  the  firft  begiiming  of  thii^^  dae 
more  Tmn  all  faoh  Kieaxiches  will  be.  Let 
08  Teraemfaer  what  it  is  we  arc  enqiikin^ 
afbor.  We  do  not  want  to  be  told  diat  man 
exiftsy  dnt  he  is  a  dependent  being,  that  h^ 
is  iub|e(%  to  both  moral  and  phyfical  iiUs^ 
we  reqoife  to  be  informed,  not  {o  much 
ydhat  man  is,  as  what  he  has  been,  and  is  to 
he  We  want  to  know,  if  I  may  with  pre- 
fer feverence  fo  expreis  myfelf,  what  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  die  Creator  w^hen  he 
firft  made  man;  what  intimation  he  gave  him 
of  his  condition  and  future  deftsny ;  or  whe« 
titer  any  iuch  intimation  was  erer  grven  (""). 
We  want  not  to  be  told,  that  there  is  a  God 
abofve  us,  and  evil  around  us;  but  we  want  to 
Imow  how  thefe  are  to  be  reconciled.  Thi^ 
will  not  be  reconciled  by  any  meafurra  of 
^ccDBpenfation  and  mercy  in  ilote,  without 
jurther  explanatum ;  for  thus  both  compen-* 
datkm  and  mercy  would  feem  reflections  on 
the  Deity,  who  might  have  made  us  fo  as 
not  to  fland  in  need  of  either.  If  God  has 
fpoken  to  \is,  then  compeniation  and  mercy 

may 
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maybe  brought  into  the  fyftem  with  the 
moft  glorious  effe6l :  but  if  we  are  neither 
ilLflured  that  God  has  accounted  to  us  for  the 
exigence  of  evil,  nor  taught  us  how  to  erer* 
cife  the  ^urulties  he  hath  endowed  us  with; 
both  compenfation  for  our  fufierings^  and 
mercy  for  our  ^uhngs,  would  be  our.  very 
birthright,  and  God  would  appear  a  debtor 
to  the  work  of  his  own  hands  \ 

From  the  account  that  Moles  has  ffven, 
w^e  may  learn  that  God,  when  he  made  the 
firft  rational  inhabitant  of  this  earth,  gave  a 
rational  account  of  his  holy  will  and  dei^. 
He  gavj^a  law,  when  he  gave  being,  and 
both  compenfation  and  mercy,  if  I  may  (b 
exprefs  mylelf,  were  firfi  in  his  divine  fyf- 
tem ;  for  our  free  will  (if  not  as  an  inftra- 
ment  of  happinefs  univerlally,  yet  as  the 
indifpenfable  diitindion  of  the  high  rank  we 
hold  in  the  fcale(")  of  being)  was  compen- 
fation for  the  poffibiUty  of  evil;  and  the 
hopes  of  redemption  from  the  confequences 
of  evil,  on  certain  conditions,  was  mercy. 

It  is  granted,  by  thofe  moft .  diipofed  t<> 


^  It  is  well  fard  by  St.  Auguftine,  ''  Non  aliquid  debends^ 
fed  ornmz  fmmttendo,  Dens  fc  facit  debltormr 
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treat  this  account  as  a  mythological  tale; 
that  even  as  fuch  it  is  excellent  and  incom* 
parable '.  But  if  it  only  Hood  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  other  legends,  that  have  been  inventedy 
as  a  noble  vmter  fays,  to  folve  this  great 
difficulty  of  the  origin  of  evil  for  the  vul- 
gar • ;  if  it  v^as  entirely  unconnefted  veith 
other  £stGts,  and  not  determined  by  any  cir- 
cumilances  of  time,  and  place,  and  perfons^ 
we  might  be  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  its 
truth.    But  it  mufl  never  be  forgotten,  that 
it  is  accompanied  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
origin  of  the  earth,  and  of  man;   that  a 
determinate  »ra  is  alCgned  to  it  bf  the  or- 
der and  fiicceifion  of  the  Patriarchal  fami-* 
lies ;  that  we  find  it  exa(91y  where  we  ought 
to  look  for  it ;  in  the  oldefl  book  extant ;  in 
the  only  book  which  gives  "  luch  a  view  of 
''  our  world,  and  its  inhabitants,  and  their 
*'  afiairs,  as  muft  appear  to  an  eye  obferving 
**  from  above,  not  frt)m  the  earth ;  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  original  caufes  of 
things,  the  true  fprings  of  events,  and  de- 

'  Giddiis  Ftrfi  Frefofie,  p.  xi. 

■  Ste  Ufi  Sbqftejburys  Maraiijs,  Part  I.  fea.  2. 

'^  clares 
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^'  clami  the  end  from  the  begiomng  *  ;*'  in 
the  only  book  that  pretends  to  give  us.  an 
account  at  all  circumfiantial  of  tKe  firft  of 
the  human  race ;  in  the  only  \>o6k,  which, 
ietting  out  from  a  particular  period,  has  any 
thing  like  a  r^ular  chronology  and  a  r^gui^ 
lar  ferie3  of  events,  to  which  we  may  refer, 
and  which  we  may  alfi>  comipare  with  other 
<wfting  records :  laHly,  as  it  more  partteu^ 
larly  concerns  ourielves,  in  the  only  book  to 
which  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles  fend  us 
for  a  juft  account  both  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  the  origin  of  evil. 

But  beiides  what  we  learn  hence  of  the 
origin  of  man  and  of  evil^  we  are  alio  hereby 
informed  of  the  occafion  of  death,  and  in? 
ftruded  in  the  means  of  redemption ;  nei*' 
ther  of  which  could  ever  be  otherwiie  afcer-* 
tained,  tban  through  the  means  of  hifiory 
and  revelation :  and  yet  they  are  fo  necefiaiy 
towards  a  due  comprehenlion  of  the  preftnt 
fcene  of  things,  and  as  fuch  are  fb  inti- 
mately conne&ed  with  each  other,  that, 
without  them,  all  that  is  now,  all  that  is 


^  Billon  tht  Dignity  afbuman  Naturi. 

paft. 
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p^  and  all  that  is  to  come^  are  e^ally  in^ 
explicable. 

For  that  man  may  be  removed  to  a  ilate 
of  greater  perfection  than  the  prefent,  few 
will  pretend  to  deny :  the  Deiil  has  hopes 
of  immortality^  .and  the  Sociniaa  feels  af- 
lured  of  it.  Now  a  future  life  of  perfed: 
bappinds  and  immortality  involves  in  it  th^ 
leading  principles  of  redemption.  Why  an* 
pther  life,  or  any  removal  hence,  if  this  life 
is  perfed  already  ?  But  if  this  is  not  perfed:^ 
why  is  it  not  fo  ?  Did  God  render  it  necef* 
iarily  imperfeA  at  firii:  ?  How  then  is  he  to 
be  expeded  to  grant  hereafter  what  he  at 
firft  withheld  ?  The  whole  is  explained  by 
the  Mpfaic  account.  Things  tvere  perfeA, 
and  may  be  rendered  fo  again ;  and  thus,  as 
an  acute  writer  has  obferved,  *'  there  is  fo 
**  neceflary  a  conne6tion  throughout  the  fa* 
**  brie  of  redemption,  that  you  muft  either 
"  admit  or  rejeA  the  whole  together ;  there 
*'  is  no  accepting  of  one  part  without  the 
**  other.  The  Scripture  fully  harmonizes  with 
"  itfelf  in  the  three  particulars  of  innocence 
pafl,  depravity  prefent,  and  righteoufneji 
to  come ;  the  laft  of  thefe  eflentially  in- 

'*  Yolving 
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**  volving  both  of  the  preoedmg  iuppofi^ 
*'  tions." 

To  conclude :  This  is  the  mythology  we 
muft  let  aiide,  if  Moles  was  a  &bulift.    The 
good  tidings  of  redemption  are  to  be  found 
in  the  very  beginning  t>f  the  Bible :  there 
we  are  infhiiAed  not  folely  in  the  origin  of 
evil,  of  which  only  hiflory,  and  certainly  not 
metaphyficsi  can  ever  fatisfai%orily  inform 
us ;  but  of  redemption  from  its  confequences^ 
of  which  Revelation  alone,  and  certainly  not 
metaphnjicsy  could  ever  properly  aflure  us. 
It  is  not  a  fyllem  of  philofophy  or  religion 
brought  forth  from  caves  or  hollow  trees ; 
^  not  derived  from  fuch  deities  as  Jupiter  and 
Apollo  ('*)  ;  not  refting  on  fanciful  conjec- 
tures, or  fubtle  reafonings ;  but  an  open  de- 
claration of  fads,  accompanied  with  the 
moft  public  and  folemn  appeals  to  heaven ; 
afluming  to  be  derived  from  that  very  God, 
whole  fupremacy  and  providence  the  Deift 
and    the    Chriftian    equally    acknowledge. 
Without  fuch  an  explanation  of  matters,  this 
world  is  a  myftery  C^),  which  the  wicked 
mull  be  left  to  folve  and  interpret  as  he 
pleafes ;  while  the  good  will  remain  without 

any 
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any  certain  hopes  of  remedy  or  relief.  But 
the  myftery  once  folved  as  it  if  folved  by 
this  account;  the  origin  of  evil  once  ex- 
plained fb  as  to  fecure  nian*s  hopes^  and 
vindicate  God's  providence,  every  difficulty 
vaniihes.  We  know  our  Maker;  we  fee 
our  Judge;  and  we  can  comprehend  our- 
felve3. 
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Pdgc  1 06.  note  (i). 

If  there  exijls  any  independent  caufe  of  evil ^  how  is  the 
world  ever  to  be  fet  free  from  its  tyranny  F]  How  very 
unphilofophically,  to  fay  no  more,  does  KoufTeau  fpeak, 
when  he  fays,  "  Mais  ce  monde  eft-il  6ternel  ou  cree? 

y  a-t-il  un  principe  unimie  des  chofes,  y  en  a-t-il 

deux  ou  plufieurs,  et  quelle  eft  leur  nature  ?  Je  n'en 
"  fais  rien,  et  que  m*importe  P"  ,Thefe  are  queftions,  he 
adds,  **  inutiles  a  fa  conduite,  et  fuperieures  a  fa  Rai- 
*'  fon/'  Emilej  lib.  iv.  vol.  iii.  p.  40. 

Is  it  of  no  importance  to  us  to  be  informed  whether 
there  exifts  an  independent  csLuk  of  evil}  Let  the  Ma- 
nicheans  pufti  their  arguments  as  far  as  they  pleafe ; 
let  them  appear  to  fome  to  be  better  advocates  for  the 
purity  and  pcrfeftion  of  God,  as  far  as  their  doftrlnes 
are  applied  to  folve  only  the  prefent  appearances  of 
things ;  yet,  what  are  we  to  think  of  futurity  ? 

Mr.  Gibbon  reckons  the  following  doftrines,  which 
the  Gnoftics  borrowed  from  Zoroafter, yiiWiW  ones; 
viz.  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  exiftence  of  two  prin- 
ciples, and  the  myfterious  hierarchy  of  the  invifible 
world.  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xv.  He  calls  Au^uftin's 
converiion,  alfo,  from  Manicheifm,  "  a  progrels  from 
"  Reafon  to  Faith.*'  1  his  may  have  been  fo,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  Reafon  is  to  be  coniidered  as  inadequate  to 
acquaint  us  with  the  real  origin  of  evil :  but  if  Mr. 
Gibbon  meant  to  infinuate,  that  it  was  a  progrefs  from 
principles  confonant  to  Realbn,  to  thofe  tnat  were  not 
10,  this  we  pofitively  deny. 

Bayle  afluredly  meant  to  infinuate  no  lefs,  in  his 
notes  to  the  articles  ManicheenSy  Marcionitesj  Pauliciens, 
Origenej  Zoroajlrej  in  his  critical  Diftionary,  where  he 
pretends,  that  to  argue  againft  fa6ls  is  aofnrd ;    and 

K  2  there- 
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therefore,  though  it  fliould  be  ever  fo  contrary  to  Rea^^ 
foHi  that  moral  evil  (hould  have  entrance  into  a  world 
formed  by  a  Being  infinitely  good  and  holy,  yet  we 
muft  fubmit  to  believe  fo,  on  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  which  the  Manicheans,  as  he  obferves, 
were  ceniiftent  enough  to  rcjeft.  The  axiom,  **  ab  aftu 
^'  ad  potentiam  valet  confequentia,"  is  as  clear,  fays 
be,  as  the  propofition  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
We  grant  this,  but  are  far  from  yielding  to  the  confe- 
quences  he  would  draw.  Evil  is  in  the  world,  we  are 
certain  :  that  God  is  good  and  pure,  we  are  alfo  cer- 
tain :  therefore  the  poflibilit^  of  evil  obtaining  to  a 
certain  degree  under  the  providence  of  a  good  God,  is 
evident  to  us  from  theya^ ;  but  it  by  no  means  appears 
to  us  to  follow  from  thence,  that  it  would  be  moft  rea- 
fonable  to  refer  the  origin  of  evil  to  an  independent 
principle  of  evil,  becaufe  this  mud  for  ever  preclude  us 
irom  all  expe^hition  of  its  removal.  And  as  all  the  ar- 
guments which  M.  Bayle  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Manicheans  (and  it  mud  be  admitted  that  he  does  the 
Vtmoft  iuftice  to  their  caule)  tend  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  God  s  moral  attributes  of  goodnefs  and  purity,  it 
niay  furely  admit  of  a  queftion,  whether,  to  argue  phi- 
lofophically  only,  that  fyflem  which  provides  for  the 
removal  of  evil  in  tinu  to  come,  is  not  much  more  con- 
ducive to  the  glory  of  the  Deity,  than  that,  which,  to 
account  for  prefent  appearances,  excludes  all  hopes  of 
the  melioration  of  things  ?  Or  which,  by  way  ol  ren- 
dering the  prejent  fyftem  poffible  in  the  eye  of  Reafon, 
would  make  it  impoflible  for  tlie  providence  of  God  to 
induce  a  change  ? 

This  is  the  great  point  to  be  confidered,  upon  a  view 
of  the  exifting  fads ;  the  poffibility  of  a  change.     The 
fa&  of  the  exiftence  of  evil,  both  moral  and  phyfical, 
is  fully  admitted  by  all ;  but  every  phitofophical  fyf- 
tem, wbich  refers  it  to  a  caufe  independent  of  Godj 
necelTarily  involves  the  improbability,  or  rather  impof-^ 
fibility,  of  any  change  for  the  better ;  and  mud  dero* 
gate  more  from  the  attributes  of  God,  than  any  con-^ 
clufions  to  be  drawn  from  the  prefent  permtfion  of  evil^ 
with  a  profpe£i  of  its  removal  in  whole  or  in  wt^ 
M.  Bayle  pretends  to  exclude  all  a  priori  reafonmgfl^ 
upon  the  fubjeS ;  but  it  is  furpriiing  now  continuajfjf' 

h^ 
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eparts  from  this  fyftem.  Every  argument  on  the 
ichean  fide  may  reafonably  be  confidered  as  an  ar- 
cnt  a  prioriy  and  chiefly  founded  on  a,i>etitio  princi^ 
f  the  poflfible  exigence  of  two  principles ;  whereas, 
lopting  the  plan  of  reafoning  a  pofteriori^  from  the 
Bfice  of  fadls,  we  are  ffuilty  of  no  petitio  prtnc'ipiij 
ppofing  the  exiftence  of  a  good  principle;  for  that  is 
i  the  Manicheans  admit  as  well  as  we.  His  reafon* 
aninft  the  Origenifts  [art..  Orif^^,  note  e.  edit. 
L  Bafle]  confift  entirely  of  a  prtori  arguments,  re- 
liefs ^  fads.  For  he  would  infift  upon  it,  that  a 
1  God  cannot  permit  evils  in  any  degree,  or  upon 
conditions;  though  this  is  incapable  of  proofs  prio'- 
nd  a  pojleriori  the  evidence  ofjaffs  is  againft  nim. 
(ays  indeed,  that  the  ftrongeft  arguments  of  the 
icneans  are  founded  on  the  hypothelis  of  a  few 
g  faved,  and  the  reft  eternally  damned :  but  the 
ence  of  two  independent  principles  implies  the  ne- 
ry  exiftence  of  evils,  both  natural  and  moral,  to 
iity,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  M.  Bayle  himfelf, 
his  EclairciJJfement  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionary,  p. 
)  and  this  in  direft  oppofition  to  a  perfe6Uy  good 
pure  principle. 

othing  lefs  than  an  eternal  independent  principle  of 
would  anfwer  the  ends  of  tne  Manicheans,  as 
e  argues,  art.  Zoroajlre^  note  F.  ii.  p.  559 ;  be- 
5,  '*  quod  eft  caufa  caufae  eft  caufa  caufati ;"  there- 
fays  he,  if  Aritnanius  was  a  creature,  then  God 
be  the  caufe  of  evil,  by  creating  Arimanius,  the 
principle.  We  ftiall  not  ftop  to  argue  this  point 
M.  Bayle ;  thofe  who  think  the  queftion  may  be 
led  metaphyfically,  may  confult  the  Summa  of  St, 
tasj  particularly  Part  I.  Quaeft.  xlix.  and  the  2d 
Ic  or  the  fame  queftion ;  where  he  contends,  that 
?  can  be  no  firft  principle  of  evil,  as  there  is  a  firft 
aple  of  good;  bccaule  all  evil  being  defeBy  pre- 
ofes  good  as  it^  fubjeft.  Therefore  evil  tdXi  never 
lil  over  good,  becaufe,  **  deftrufto  omni  bono, 
uod  requiritur  ad  integritatcm  mali)  fubtrahitur 
um  malum  cujus  fubjeSum  eft  bonum."  And 
ros  this  is  as  good  a  inetaphyjical  argument  againft 
independent  principles  as  any.  St.  Auguftm  ar- 
much  in  the  fame  way,  He  Chit,  Dei,  xi.  9.  xii. 

K3  6.7. 
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6.  7.  and  our  learned  Barrow  feems  difpofed  to  adopt 
his  reafonings,  vol.  ii.  Semi.  12.    But  to  return. 

We  woula  contend  then  a^aind  the  Manicheans,and 
upon  M.  Bayle*6  own  plan  ot  argument,  that  all  a  pojie^ 
riori  reafoning  from /aSls  would  lead  us  to  acquiefce  in 
the  fcriptural  account  of  things,  hi  preference  to  any 
philofophical  fyidem  extant,  tnough  they  fliould  all 
proceea  upon  tne  principle  of  not  referring  the  origin 
of  evil  to  a  good  caufe.  We  have  already  noticed,  in 
the  Difoourfe  itfelf,  the  tendency  of  the  two  other  fyf- 
tems ;  namely,  that  of  a  fcale  ot  beings,  and  the  eflen- 
tial  malignity  of  matter,  to  preclude  all  hope  of  any 
future  extermination  of  evil ;  and  therefore  thefe  alio 
mud  be  confidered,  however  well  defigned,  as  refleS- 
ing  on  the  Deity. 

^any  have  been  difpofed  to  allow  all  thefe  feveral 
fyftems  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  provide  for  the 
honour  of  God,  and  to  exculpate  him,  as  a  Being  of 
purity  and  perfe£Hon,  from  being  the  caufe  of  evil.  But 
the  Manichean  fcheme,  of  all  others,  feems  the  leaft 
entitled  to  fuch  indulgence,  as  precluding  all  inter* 
fercnce  of  the  good  principle,  except  by  compromife  and 
CQnccffioTiy  (which  was  Bayle's  amendment  of  the  hy- 

EDtHeiis,)  and  which  muft  efpecially  dero^te  from  tne 
onour  of  God. 

The  Platonifts,  (as  reprefented  by  Plutarch,  who  was 
for  cfpoufin^  their  do£lrine  in  preference  to  that  of  He- 
raclitus,  in  nis  *y;^oyoV<a,  cited  byCudworth,  b.  iv.  6.) 
though  they  contended  for  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
its  etiential  depravity,  yet  referred  the  order  of  the 
world  to  the  change  wrought  on  matter  by  God  ;  Oj  ya^ 
€X  roZ  [JL^  ovTOs  1}  yiyscris,  a/A'  ix  tS  jm-ij  xaXuJs  jutij^  Ikolvws 
fp^ovro;.  One  fucn  change  does  not  abfolutely  preclude 
a  fecond;  fo  that  this  error  leaves  an  opening  for  im- 
provement at  leaft,  and  that  through  the  power  and 
will  of  God.  Indeed  the  true  Platonic  idea  feems  to 
have  been,  that  evil,  and  that  chiefly  phyfical  evil,  is 
only  neceffarj  in  regard  to  the  things  of  this  lower 
world ;  [lee  Max.  Tyrius^  Dijfert.  xxv.J  and  that  Mind, 
or  God,  would  in  the  end  ^t  the  better  of  this  nccef- 
fity.  See  Wife  againjl  Albetfm,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  and  Cud* 
worth,  as  before. 
The  Gnoftics,  indeed,  when  they  came  to  blend  the 

phi- 
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Sphilofophical  notion  of  two  principles  with  Chrirtianity, 
neraijy  acknowledged  Chrift  to  be  fent  to  overcome 
s  evil  principle :  [fee  Mq/beim :]  but  M.  fiayle  will 
not  allow  fucb  Manicheifm  to  be  reafonable ;  he  iniifts 
upon  it,  that  the  evil  principle  mud  be  independent,  or 
God  the  fole  caufe  of  evil,  and  that  Reafon  cannot  de- 
termine otherwife. 

71)e  fyftem  of  a  fcale  of  beings  has  for  its  fupporters, 
as  18  well  known,  the  celebrated  Archbp.  King,  and 
his  learned  commentator.  Pope  has  illuftrated  it  in  verfe, 
heedlefs,  as  it  has  been  fuppofed,  of  the  bad  tendency 
of  the  principles  with  which  he  was  fupplied  by  Bo- 
lingbroke.  The  objection  to  this  fyftem  feems  to  be, 
that  it  makes  evil,  both  moral  and  phyfical,  fo  necef- 
lary,  as  to  lefTen,  if  not  deAroy  entirely,  the  probabilitv 
of  a  change.  For,  as  an  able  writer  has  well  remarkecT, 
to  coniider  man  in  bis  depraved  Jlatey  as  occupying  his 
proper  rank  in  the  fcale  of  beings,  is  not  only  contra- 
diAory  to  the  Scriptures,  which  particularly  fpeak  both 
of  4  preceding  and  a  future  different  (late  of  man ;  but 
tends  to  preclude  all  hope  of  chan^,  which  could 
not  happen  upon  fuch  principles,  without  the  diflblu- 
tion  ot  that  very  chain  of  being,  and  confequently 
without  injury  to  the  creation.  [See  New  Theory  ofRe^ 
demptioTij  book  ii.  ch.  8.]  For  as  Pope  himfelf  ar- 
gues, 

*' on  fupcnor  powers 

"  Were  we  to  prefs,  inferior  might  on  ours  : 

'*  Or  in  iht  full  creation  leave  a  voUf 

•*  Where,  one  ftep  broken,  the  great  JcaUi  deftroy*d. 

••  From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  ftrike, 

''  Tenth  or  ten  thoufandth^  breaks  the  chain  alike.** 

Epiil.  I.  243. 

Tliis  is  certainly  very  hazardous  doArine,  when  we 
are  taught  befides  to  believe,  that 

''  All  (ubfifts  by  elemental  arife, 

'^  And  paifions  are  the  elements  of  life. 
The  general  order^  fiQce  the  %uhoU  bec^n, 
Is  kepi  in  nature i  and  is  keft  in  man'       lb.  169,  &c. 

M.  Bayle  obje^s  alfo,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  fyf- 
tem  which,  refers  the  origin  of  evil  to  the  abufe  of  free 
will :  but  of  this  we  (hail  have  more  to  fay  elfewhere. 
I  (hail  conclude  the  prefent  note  by  obierving,  that 

K  4  this 
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this  circumftance  of  a  future  change^  and  redemptumfrom 
evil,  though  reafonably  to  be  expe^ed  upon  tne  fuppo- 
fition  of  a  j^oo^  principle^  yet  mud  ferve  to  evince  the 
pofitive  neceflitj^of  a  divine  Revelation,  while  Infidelity 
and  Atheifm  ftiU  fhelter  themfelves  behind  the  old  ar- 
gument, as  it  is  exprefled  by  one  of  the  moll  modem 
writers  of  that  defcnption ;  '^  Si,  malgre  fa  bont6  toute 
<'  puiflknte,  Dieu  n'a,  ni  pu,  ni  vouiu,  rendre  fes  crea- 
'^  tures  cheries  complettement  heureufes  en  ce  monde» 
**  quelle  raifon  a-t-on  de  croire  qu'il  le  pourra,  ou  le 
"  voudra  dans  un  autre  ?"  S}Jleme  de  la  Nature,  ch.vii. 
Part  II. 

We  anfwer,  that  God  has  eflfedually  done  away  this 
difficulty,  in  the  Revelation  he  has  been  pleafed  to 
make  of  his  moft  holy  will  and  purpofes,  from  the  firft 
creation  of  man. 

It  is  the  Scripture  only  that  can  fecure  us  alfb  from 
the  revival  of  the  andent  error  of  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, and  its  eflential  imperfe&ion ;  for  Rouueau  ftiUy 
acknowledges,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Arcbbi/hop  of  Paris, 
tliat  if  it  was  not  for  the  Scriptures,  he  (bould  think 
this  the  moft  reafonable  account  to  be  given  of  things; 
and  he  even  doubts  whether  the  Scriptures  do  contra- 
dift  it;  for  he  (ays  it  depends  entirely  on  the  word  m3, 
which  may  be  mif-tranflated.  But  we  have  little  to 
do  with  the  word  \X^  in  determining  the  queftion  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil,  if  the  Scriptures  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  any  authority ;  for  they  not  only 
difcover  to  us  the  very  means  whereby  evil  was  intro- 
duced into  this  world,  but  exprefsly  affure  us,  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  fall  of  man,  every  thing  upon  the  earth,  or 
in  the  fyftem,  was  in  its  nature  good.  See  Gen.  i.  10. 
1%.  18.  21.  25«3i« 

The  author  of  the  Sxjiime  de  la  Nature  fays,  *•  tout 
**  le  monde  convient  que  la  matiere  ne  pent  s'aneantir 
'*  totalement,  ou  cefler  d'exifter."  If  fo,  tne  philofophi- 
cal  notion  of  the  depravity  and  eflential  iniperfe&ion 
of  matter  ftrikes  direftly  at  the  doftrine  of  the  refur- 
reftion  of  the  body :  but,  as  Origen  fays,  the  body  has 
not  naturally  any  malignity  in  it.  ^ifri^  ^l  a-dfjMrog  o-J 

rY,g^  luaporYfTos  *%»  njv  naxloLv,  dontr,  Celf  lib.  iii.  p.  136. 
edit.  Cantab.   Ma,ny  objedors  have  conceived,  that  the 

refur- 
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eAion  of  the  body  is  denied  by  the  Apoflle,  i  Cor. 
K  **  Now  this  I  fay,  brethren,  thatflefh  ana  blood 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'*  They  are  well 
red  by  Mr.  Granvule  Sharp,  in  his  Treatife  on 
aw  of  Nature  in  Matij  p.  400.  Though,  as  the 
ion  is  an  old  one,  a  fufficient  explanation  is  to  be 
in  almoft  every  commentary  upon  the  paflage ; 
ndeed,  as  Mr.  Sharp  obferves,  the  Apoftle  himfelf 
ns  his  meaning  in  the  very  next  words.  It  is  not 
ibftance,  but  the  corruptibtlitj  of  the  body,  that  is 
done  away. 

Page  no.  note  (2). 

have  intimation  of  an  oppofing  principle,  but  of  no 
mdent  oneJ\  Mr.  Paine,  in  his  Age  ofReafon,  pre- 
that  the  Scriptures  reprefent  Satan  as  great,  it  not 
T  than  the  Almighty ;  as  defeating  by  flratagem, 
\  ifaape  of  an  animal  of  the  creation,  all  tbe  power 
nfdom  of  the  Almighty !  as  having  compelled  the 
hty  to  the  direft  neceffity  either  of  furrcndering 

lofe  of  the  creation  to  the  government  and  fove- 
y  of  Satan,  or  of  capitulating  for  its  redemption 
oiing  down  upon  earth,  and  exhibiting  himfelf 
I  ciofs  in  the  (hape  of  a  man :  as  making  the  tranf- 
r  triumph,  and  the  Alraiehty  fall ! 
lerot,  in  his  Sj^eme  de  la  feature j  refembles  the 
tion  between  Jehovah  and  Satan  to  the  (Iniggles 
len  the  good  and  evil  principles  of  the  fevcral 
sn  nations :  "  a  caufe  de  tant  d'effets  oppofcs  qu'on 
daos  la  nature,  on  admit  pendant  long- temps  plu- 
rs  dieux.  Telle  eft  fur-tout  I'origine  du  docme 
icien  et  (i  univerfel  des  deux  principes.  Viola  la 
rce  des  combats  que  toute  Tanuauiti  fuppofe  cntre 
dieux  bons  et  m^chans,  entre  Ofiris  et  Typhon, 
imaOe  et  Arimane,  Jupiter  et  les  Titans,  Jehovah 
Satan,"  M.  Holland,  in  his  excellent  Reflexions 
ophiques  on  the  above  work,  is  contented  to 
^e,  **  Pour  ce  qm  eft  des  combats  que  I'autcur  fup- 
J  avoir  6te  livres  entre  Jehovah  et  Satan,  il  ne  peut 
avoir  trouvcs  aue  dans  Milton."     In  what  light 

appears  as  the  opponent  of  the  Deity  in  the 
igs  of  Milton,  we  need  not  fay ;  it  muft  be  well 
n,  that  in  the  two  immortal  Poems  of  that  ^eat 

writer. 
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writer,  the  whole  objefk  is  to  prove,  that  the  *^  tranf- 
*'  greflbr"  could  not  "  triumph,'*  nor  "  the  Almighty 
**  SjI."  So  that  if  the  combat  invented  by  the  Poet, 
and  engrafted  on  the  plain  and  (imple  narrative  of  Mo- 
fes,  may  be  held  to  in(faru£t  us  in  Scripture  truths,  we 
may  exprefsly  refer  to  it  as  an  admirable  repW  to  the 
impious  fuggeflions  of  the  author  of  the  j4ge  oftUaffm\ 
while  it  bemg  a  fad,  that  no  relation  of  any  combat  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  between  Jehovah  and  Sa- 
tan, Diderot's  compariion  falls  at  once  to  the  ground. 

It  is  not  to  be  dienied,  however,  that  the  doftrine  of 
two  principles,  and  the  Mofaic  relation  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  introdu£lion  of  evil  into  the  world,  have  been 
often  confounded,  though  nothing  can  in  reality  be 
more  contrary)  fo  mucn  fo  indeed,  that  the  learned 
author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes  would  infift 
upon  it,  that  the  hiftory  of  Satan,  in  the  book  of  Job, 
was  exprefsly  defined  to  ^ard  the  Jews  againft  the 
error  or  two  principles,  which  they  had  been  in  danger 
of  imbibing,  during  their  captivity  m  Babylon.  [Book  vi. 
§.  2.]    Though  the  learnea  author  miffht  be  mifiaken 
as  to  the  true  hifiory  of  the  book  of  J(£,  he  had  aflur- 
edly  difcemment  enough  to  be  entirely  correA  in  his 
judgment  of  the  charader  of  Satan,  ana  of  his  fuliec'' 
iion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  they  are  reprefented  in 
Scripture ;  nor  can  he  be  wrong  in  fuppofing,  that  the 
do£bine  of  two  independent  principles  is  (Sredly  op* 
pofed  in  the  Scriptures,  if  not  by  the  charaAer  of  Satan 
m  the  book  of  Job,  yet  by  the  evident  allufion  to  the 
Magian  fuperftition,  and  the  vindication  of  God's  fu* 
premacy,  in  the  Prophecy  of  Ifaiali,  xlv.  6,  7.  *^  I  form 
*^  the  light  J  and  create  darknefs ;  I  make  peace^  and 
"  create  evil.  There  is  no  God  befides  me;"  which  the 
learned  author  particularly  refers  to.  *^  And  yet,"  ftv» 
he,  "  we  have  heads  weighty  enough  to  get  to  tnc 
^'  bottom  of  this  matter ;"  that  is,  as  he  exprefles  him- 
felf,  who,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  would  believe,  that 
the  Jews  obtained  their  notion  of  Satan  from  the  Chal- 
deans.   Now  this  is  a  miftake  the  world  is  ftill  in  dan* 
ger  of  being  led  into.     In  Mr.  Undfey's  OnwerJaAmn 
on  the  DiviTie  Government^  publifhed  fo  lately  as  1802, 
the  Jewiih  notions  of  an  evil  being  are  exprefsly  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Chaldeans;  *'  woo 

<<pro* 
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''  probably  might  have  pointed  out  to  riiem/'  fays  he, 
''  or  they  might  themfelves  imagine,  that  the  ferpent^ 
'^  who  is  reprefented  as  a&ing  fuch  a  principal  part  in 
'  their  own  facred  hiftory,  was  the  evil  principle  of  the 
'  Chaldeans/'  Mr.  Lindfey's  objeft  is  to  prove,  that 
Lhere  is  no  evil  Bein^  whatibcver,  and  that  the  Jews 
x>uld  derive  no  fuch  idea  from  their  own  books.  We 
may  reafonably  afk,  why  fhould  they  be  more  eafily  led 
to  think  the  ferpent  might  be  the  evil  principle  of  the 
Chaldeans,  than  the  Saian  of  Jews  and  Chriftians? 
'*  With  whofe  hiftory,"  fays  Warburton,  **  it  is  evident 
^'  they  were  acauainted  in  their  captivity ;  and  nothing 
"  could  better  iecure  them/rom  the  dangerous  error  of 
'^  the  two  principles  y  which  was  part  of  the  national  re- 
^'  Kgion  ot  the  country,  into  which  they  were  led  cap- 
'*  live."  So  entirely  do  Biihop  Warburton  and  Mr. 
Liodfey  differ  upon  this  fubje£t.  But  in  regard  to  the 
true  cbara£ler  of  the  tempter  and  feducer  of  mankind, 
in  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  Dif- 
courfe  itfelf  to  ftate  it  as  concifely  as  I  could ;  and  I  am 
fore  the  account  I  have  given  is  confonant  to  the  words 
of  Scripture;  for  there  we  undoubtedly  read  of  ''an 

"  ^tP^^S  P^^'^P^^f  ^^  ^/^o  independent  one.'* 

Tilts  mould  never  be  loft  ftgnt  of,  becaufe  all  our 
hopes  muft  reft  on  the  poflibility  of  a  redemption  and 
dehverance  from  the  evils  of  this  world.  Of  the  pofli- 
bility of  an  oppofition  to  the  will  of  God  we  have  daily 
experience,  m  the  conduct  of  the  hardened  (inner; 
and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  be  able 
to  look  back  to  the  firft  beginning  of  moral  evil ;  that 
189  to  the  account  given  us  in  the  Scripture  of  the 
firfi  Being, 

/•  Who  durft  defy  th'  Omnipotent.- 

Paradife  Loft,  b.  i.  49. 
where,  fo  far  from  finding  any  independent  principle^ 
any  triumphant  tran/greffor,  the  truth  certainly  is,  as  I 
have  reprefented  it^  that,  '^  as  foon  as  we  hear  of  him 
'^  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of  his  dependence  on  the  Su- 
'*  preme ;  as  foon  as  we  read  of  him  as  an  eneniy  to 
"  our  nature,  we  have  intimation  of  God's  protection 
'^  againft  him."  Gen.  iii.  14,  15.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
pretends,  indeed,  that  the  fuppoiition  of  an  inferior  de- 
fendant Being,  who  is  ajfumedto  he  the  author  of  all  evil^ 

is 
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is  more  abfurd  than  the  dodrine  of  two  htdependgnt 
principles.  See  him  admirably  anfwered  by  Leland^  in 
nis  rmv  ofDei/iical  Writers,  Letter  xxx.  note>  p.i49. 
vol.  ii.  5th  edit. 

Page  III.  note  (3.) 

For  bo^u  could  the  relation  qf/ucb  ev$nis  be  kepi  Jree 
from  the  marvellous  V\ 

For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  hegaxi 
Is  hard ;  for  who  himfelf  beginning  knew  \ 

ParaSfe  Lojf,  b.  Tiii.  150. 

^*  The  account  is  what  we  Oiould  caD.  in  refereooe 
^^  to  our  experience,  miraculous ;  but  was  it  pofiible  it 
'^  fhould  be  otherwife  ?  I  believe  the  greateft  Infidci 
'^  will  not  deny^  that  it  is  at  lead  as  plaufibl^  an  ofM- 
'^  nion^  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  as  Uiat  it  bad 
'^  not.  If  it  had,  can  it  be  imagined  by  any  man  in  hil 
^^  fenfes,  that  that  particular  quality  (hould  be  an  oi>- 
^Me&ion  to  the  narrative,  which  ne  knows  tt  muft 
^'nave?  Muft  not  the  iirft  produdion  of  thingSytbe 
^'  original  formation  of  animals  and  vegetables,  reqmre 
'^  exertions  of  power,  which  in  prefervation  and  pitipa' 
^  gation  can  never  be  exemplined  ?''  Campbell  on  Mi* 
raclesy  Part  II.  §.  7.  See  alfo  §.  6.  p.  213. 

That  an  extraordinaiy  mode  of  produdion  was  in- 
difpenfably  neceflary,  teems  to  be  a  fiur  condufioo, 
from  the  ramous  problem  concerning  the  Hen  and  the 
Egg.  Macrobius,  lib.  vii.  The  etenu^  of  the  vfoAd  » 
contradided  by  that  very  problem.  See  Nicholses  Con- 
ferences^  vol.  i.  p.  i8.  ana  confult  Macrobius  for  ^e 
arguments  on  tne  fubje£t.  It  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble,  that  Mofes,  in  his  Cofmoffony,  has  exprelMy  fet- 
tled the  queftion,  in  the  cafe  of  herbs  and  tree$. 
Gen.  i.  12. 

Page  11%.  note  {4). 

It  is  well  knoztm  in  what  terms  a  celebrated  iranfUUinf 
has  fpolen  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.']  Set  Notes 
(6)  and  (12),  Sermon  II.  At  the  end  of  Dr.  Geddes's 
critical  remarks  on  the  Pentateuch,  we  have  his  creed 
as  to  the  divine  infpiration  of  Mofes,  in  Latin  verfes, 

{faulty 
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^auliy  ones,  fee  Brit.  Crit.  vol.xix.  p. 5.)  thus  engliflied 
r  hixnfelf. 

*'  You  a(k  me  ferious,  whether  1  belieye 

*'  That  Moles  was  infpir'd  ?   My  friend,  receive 

**  This  ferious  anlwer :  Yes,  he  was  infpir'd 

**  With  thvXfanu  flame  which  Numa's  bofom  fir  d. 

*'  Noma,  LycurguSf  every  other  fage 

"  Who  legiilated  for  a  barbarous  age, 

*'  All  drank  from  wiOom*8  founti  or  wiidom*s  rill ; 

'*  Large  draughts  they  drew — ^but  Mofes  larger  dill. 

"  Yet  think  not  all  the  draughts  that  Mofes  drew 

Wece  limpid  draughts }  fometimes  a  flimy  hue 

Beting*d  the  waters.    Since  the  world  began 
**  One  man  drew  purely  ; — ^Jbsus  was  that  man  I 
''  Je(us  alone,  full  of  the  godhead,  brought 
*'  A  code  of  laws  divine,  that  lacketh  nought 

Then  dumb  let  other  legiflators  be. 

And  Jefus  only  legiilate  for  mb." 

See  GoikTs  Ufe  of  Br.  Geddes, 

Tafiead  of  other  legiflators  bein^  dumb^  it  is  cer* 
inly  remarkable^  that  Jefus  ihoula  have  faid  c^  the 
^wifli  legiflator  and  his  fucceflbrs,  '*  If  they  hear  not 
Mofes  and  the  Prophets^  neither  will  they  be  per* 
fuaded  though  one  rofe  from  the  dead/'    Such  uras 
le  opinion  of  our  Lord  himfelf,  as  to  the  authority  of 
lofes  and  the  other  facred  writers  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
lent.    But  to  anfwer  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  own  way ; 
If  Mofes  was  a  mere  human  legiflator^"  fays  a  very 
niable  modem  writer^  ^^  how  comes  it  that  his  infti* 
tutions  are  flill  obeyed  ?  He  flouriflied  many  ages 
before  hycurgus^  Solon^  or  Numa,  who  were  efteemed 
the  wifeft  of  mankind^  in  the  ages  in  which  they 
refpe£tively  lived;  and  tbey  travelled  to  remote  re- 
gions^ to  form  a  body  of  laws  that  fliould  combine 
every  poilible  advantage,  which  colle£live  wifdom 
could  beftow.     Thefe  laws  were  folemnly  impofed, 
and  received  with  reverence;   and  the  nations  for 
whom  they  were  defigned  grew  powerful  and  re- 
nowned, under  the  influence  of  thofe  inftitutions. 
Yet,  of  thefe  nations,  hiflory  is  now  the  only  repofi- 
tory.    No  people,  no  body  of  men,  not  even  a  few 
exiles  are  influenced  by  what  a  goddefs  whifpered  to 
Numa,  in  ^  the  Egerian  Grot/  or  by  what  Lycurgus, 

"  from 
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**  from  his  own  perpetual  exile,  bound  his  countrymen 
**  to  obey :  while  the  Jews  have  continued  a  diftind, 
^*  unmixed  jjeople,  and,  under  every  difadvantage,  pre- 
"  ferved  their  law  and  their  cuftoms,"  See  Mrs.  JVeJl*s 
Letters  to  ber  Son.  How  exaftly  Dr.  Geddes  agreed 
with  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  his  opinion  of  the  Bible, 
fee  Earle's  Remarks,  p.  66.  For  an  anfwer  to  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke, fee  Leland's  View  of  Detflital  Writers ^IjdX-- 
ters  xxviii*  xxix.  xxx.  vol.  ii.  5th  edit. 

Page  112.  note  (5). 

I  allude  to  an  extraordinary  memorial  prefented  to  a 
very  confpicuous  member  of  the  Cbri/lian  cburch  in  tbc 
hngdom  ofPruJJia.']  This  memorial  was  addrefle4  by 
certain  Jews  to  M.  Teller,  Confeiller  du  Omjifioirt  fu- 
ferieury  et  PrMt  a  Berlin,  about  fix  or  feven  years  ago. 
In  it  they  exprefs  a  defire  to  be  admitted  into  fociety, 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  Chriftians,  on  profeffing 
their  belief  of  five  general  propofitions  of  moral  theo- 
logy, or  pure  Deijm,  whicn  tney  fubmit  to  his  confi- 
deration.  Tliey  acknowledge  themfelves  to  be  ^uite 
prepared  to  renounce  their  fmth  in  the  divine  origin  of 
their  Law,  and  exprefs  a  hope  and  expeftation,  diat 
Chriftians  will  be  induced  to  accede  to  iueh  a  common 
form  of  belief,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  particular  doc- 
trines. The  Jews  were  admirably  anfwered  by  M.  de 
Luc ;  and  a  further  correfpondence  took  place  between 
him  and  M.Teller  on  the  fubjeft;  in  which  the  authen- 
ticity and  literal  fenfe  of  the  three  firft  chapters  of  Gc- 
nefis  are  ably  vindicated,  and  the  indifpenlable  impor- 
tance of  the  hiftory  tliey  contain,  evmced  by  many 
ftrong  arguments. 

The  Jews,  in  their  memorial,  having  afligned,  as  a 
caufe  for  their  indifference  in  regard  to  the  truth  of 
the  Mofaic  records,  the  recent  advancement  •/*  bumati 
hiowledge,  M.  de  Luc  applies  himfelf  to  examine  into 
the  real  ftate  of  knowledge,  as  it  relates  to  the  bijtoty 
of  man  I  and  with  great  judgment  and  force  of  reafon- 
ing  (hews,  that  this  is  the  ver^  branch  of  fcience  lead 
capable  of  improvement,  and  m  which,  if  Revelation  is 
once  abandoned,  the  leaft  certainty  is  to  be  expeded. 
Having  (hewn  that  fome  fciences  admit  of  conclufive. 
rcafoning,  (fuch  as  Geometry,  Aftronomy,  &c.)  while 

others 
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others  do  not,  he  thus  proceeds  to  fiate  the  need  o£ 
Revelation^  from  the  manifeft  uncertainty  that  muft  en- 
fue  firom  every  man's  having  to  form  a  religion  for 
himfelf.     '<  II  y  a  plus ;  on  voit  par  I'experience^  que 
**  moins  Tentendement  a  de  moyens  fArs  et  precis  pour 
**  former  quelque  jugement  fur  un  objet,  plus  chaaue 
^'  homme  le  croit  en  droit  d'en  decider :  dans  les  lei- 
*^  ences  fondees  fur  des  lumieres  qui  peuvent  etre  ac« 
*^  quifes  avec  certitude,  on  voit  rarement  ceux  qui  n'en 
^'  ont  pas  fait  leur  etude,  fe  meler  d'en  raifonner.  Mais 
^^  quant  i  la  Religion,  vers  laquelle  tend  tout  le  fujet 
**  que  je  traite  ici,  en  vue  de  votre  m6moire ;  parce 
*^  qu'efie  doit  fervir  de  bafe  a  la  morale^  et  par  celle-cl 
**  a  Vordre  /octal ;  des  qu'on  n'admettra  pas  une  r/v/- 
'^  laiion  imm6diate  de  I'Etre  fupreme,  faite  i  certaines 
^<  6poque8  pour  tous  les  hommes ;  et  qu'ainfi  on  ne 
^^  voudra  de  Religion^  qu'autant  que  la  Rat/on  feule 
'^  pourra  y  conduire,  chacun  fe  fera  une  Religion  pour 
**  loi,  s'il  s'en  fait  une ;  car  la  pretention  a  la  Raifon  eft, 
'*  //  ne  teut  qu'ttrej  6^ale  chez  tous  les  hommes ;  et  vu 
^*  la  fuolimite  de  Tobjet,  vers  leauel  aucune  connoif- 
''  lance  humaine  ne  pent  fervir  d'echelon,  Tignorant  en 
^'  parlera  mime  avec  plus  d'aflurance  que  I'homme  qui 
^*  s*en  fera  occup6  le  plus  profondement."    He  innfts 
upon  it,  that  no  abftradb  propofidons  can  be  a  fuflicient 
bafis  of  morality,  and  refers  to  the  writings  of  M. 
Fichte,  Profeflbr  of  Philofophy  at  J6na,  to  inew  how 
little  agreement  is  even  now  to  be  expiefled  in  regard 
to  the  decifions  of  pure  Reafon.    M.  fichte,  he  ob- 
ferves,  had  by  anticipation,  as  it  were,  exprefsly  con- 
tradi^ed.  the  very  lirft  of  their  five  propofidons.     <'  II 
y  a  un  Di<f«— ^tre  increi — unique — i«/wii— -le  Createur 
— Confervateur  et  Juge  de  Tunivers."     But  according 
to  M.  Fichte,  the  idea  of  a  creation  diftin£t  from  the 
Creator  is  an  abfurdity.     *^  Je  voudrois,  qu'il  eut  plu  k 
**  mes  adverfsures  de  me  donner  fur  ce  fujet,  pour  la 
^^  premieFe  fois,  un  mot  intelligible,  qui  me  fit  entendre 
**  ce  qu'ils  veulent  exprimer  en  difant,  Dieu  a  crii  U 
*^  uumdCf  et  comment  on  peut  fe  faire  une  idee  d'une 
^'  telle  ereation.    Tant  qu  ils  n'auront  pas  donne  ce 
moty  j'aurai  droit  de  penfer  qu'il  iaut  avoir  perdu  Vef^ 
prii  pour  croire  k  un  Dieu  comme  thy  croient,  et  que 
^'  mon  Atbeifme  ne  confide  qi^'en  ce  que  je  voudrois 
-  .  *'garder 
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'^  garder  mon  efprit."  I  have  ventured  to  tranfcribe 
this  paflage  from  M.  Flchte's  Appeal  to  the  public,  as 
I  fina  it  m  M.  de  Luc's  Lettre  aux  Juifs^  becaufe  it 
certainly  ferves  to  prove  M.  de  Luc's  point,  viz.  that 
no  advances,  that  have  been  recently  made  in  human 
knowledge,  may  encourage  us  to  expe&  any  flrreater 
agreement  among  men,  in  regard  to  any  abCmS  pro- 
pofitions;  and  that  nothing  left  than  a  divine  revela- 
tion can  ever  be  expe£led  to  produce  a  general  ac- 
knowled^ent  of  the  very  firft  principle  m  Relijpon, 
namely,  tnat  there  exifis  a  Creator  ot  the  univerfe,  a 
Creator  who  is  diAind  finom  the  vifible  creation.  ^'  J'ai 
<^  dit,'^  fays  M.  Flchte,  as  I  find  him  cited  in  another 
place,  ^'  que  Tid^e  de  Dieu,  comme  fubftance  a  part, 
*'  etoit  une  idee  impoflible  et  contradidoire/'  Accoid- 
ing  then  to  M.  Ficnte,  both  Jews  and  Chriftians  have 
loS  their  wits,  who  pretend  to  believe  the  creation  of 
the  univerfe,  as  generally  received.  And  we  have  pofi* 
tive  proof,  to  ufe  M.  de  Luc's  own  w<n*d8,  '^  que  les 
^'  idees  d'un  Criuteur  et  d'un  mondg  crii  peuvent  toe 
''  rejetees  par  les  hommes,  quand  elles  ne  leur  font 
*^  prefentees  oue  comme  des  tdia  dt  la  "Rtuffun** 

But  M.  de  Luc  proves  further,  that  every  one  ef  the 
Jews'  five  propofitions  is  contradided  by  the  fyftem 
of  M.  Ilchte.  ^^  Jugez  par  la,  Meffieurs,''  M.  de  Luc 
concludes,  '^  quels  peuvent  etre  les  ecarts  de  Tefprit  hu- 
''  main,  quant  aux  dogmes ;  tandis  que  vous  confide- 
'^  riez  ceux  que  vous  propofez  dans  votre  memoire^ 
^^  comme  etant  appuies  fur  le  comtnun  cfmfenienutii  dt 
^^  tous  les  bommesy  d'apres  les  lumieres  naturellet !"  I 
(hall  have  occafion  to  notice  M.  de  Luc's  correlpoodence 
with  M.  Teller  hereafter. 

Tags  113.  note  (6.) 

TbeJlriB  connexion  between  tbe  Old  and  tbeNew  T^a* 
ments — our  l/ird  bimfelfbas  taugbt  us  to  acknoiwUdgt  and 
viaintain.'\  Tertullian,  in  his  book  adverfus  Judaos^  has 
ably  pointed  out  the  conne£iion  between  the  two  Tef* 
taments.  See  Houtteville*s  Critical  and  Hifi&rical  DV* 
courfe.  See  alfo  LaStaniius,  lib.  iv.  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru»- 
lem  gives  this  definition  of  Chrifiian  fiuth :  **  *H  fpir»f 
— rarav  rjjv  kv  r^i  voLkaia  ^  xa/yij  [^la^Kji  fubintelL]  f^i 
€V(riUiag  yvwffiv  iyxfxoAirira^    Catecbef.  V.    And  in  his 

VJIih 
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Vlllb  LiEhire  he  deprecates  every  reparation  of  the 
two  Teftaments :  Oy  yoLo  dvs^6[U^a  rujy  alfenxujy  tmv  njy 
vxXeaav  r^s  y^uriifi  ^/o^Jxij^  eivo^l^oyrou^'  dwd  rw  Xfirw 
vua-^c-oiLeba,  rtp  Xsy^rri  issfi)  r»  h^^tv,  (the  temple  Oi  the 
JewSy)  tfK  ffiuh  oTi  kv  rfl*]f  roy  TJarpos  f/i,9u  ^s7  ^ls  thai ;  ac- 
knowledging, as  Cyril  remarks,  that  the  temple  of  Je- 
ruialem  was  his  Father's  h,oufe.  The  fame  Father,  in 
bis  Xib  Le&ure^  fpeaks  of  John  the  BaptiH,  as,  rooW 
tivoL  a-vyirrujy  dfL(por£pa,$  h  oujrw  raj  ^iaS-iJxa;,  TfaXaloLv  xa) 
xaiyiiv.  "  Quodammodo  conglutinans  infeipfo  ambo  Tef- 
**  tamenta,"  as  Grodecius  renders  it.  See  alfo  Difc.  xvi. 
What  was  heretical  in  the  days  of  Cyril  is  fo  how, 
Tlic  Old  and  New  Teftaments  are  tnfeparable ;  and  no 
true  Cbriftian  can  think  himfelf  authorized  to  ^^  put 
"afunder"  what  God  has  by  fo  many  notices  '*  joined" 
and  conne£ied.  "  ^Axr^^uis  ^h  yda,  as  Origen  fays, 
{contr,  Celf.  lib.  ii.)  yifis'ioiy^ls  ^*  filfrayory'ij'  erfy'diro  raiv  «e- 
fwv  McuuG'SMs,  :^  T'Siy  vrpopr^rixujy  ypai^y^drwy"    The  fbpara- 

tion  indeed  is  never  propofcd,  but  with  fome  de(ign 
of  setting  rid  of  the  peculiar  dodlrines  of  our  mod  holy 
religion.  The  Dcift  is  for  the  feparation,  becaufe,  con- 
ne&d,  the  evidence  of  a  divine  intcrpofition  is  too 
ibong  to  be  refifted  :  the  great  chain  of  prophecies  and 
events  muft  be  broken,  or  bis  caufe  is  loft :  the  hand 
of  God  muft  be  acknowU^dged.  The  Socinian  is  for 
the  feparation,  becaufe  atonement  and  redemption  by 
UooJ  are  too  prominently  fliadowed  forth,  in  the  typi- 
cal facriiices  of  the  Jewifti  law,  to  be  difputed  or  re- 
fifted. .  For,  as  an  elegant  writer  has  lately  obferved  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  "  If  this  remains  as  a  type,  then 
"  the  Chrifiian  doftrine  of  atonement  muft  be  received 
"as  the  fulfilment;  and  therefore,*'  fays  flie,  "the 
*'  Socinians  impugn  its  authority."  See  ff^i/l*s  Letters 
to  ber  Son. 

But  belides  the  Jewifti  facrifices,  the  fall  of  tnan  fo 
evidently  implies  the  need  of  redemption,  that  the  So- 
cinian is  equally  interefted  in  getting  rid  of  this; 
which  Dr.  PrieftJey  plainly  difcovers,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Pbilofopbical  Unbeiu*uer,  Part  II.  Pref.  p.  xiii.  where, 
without  any  attempt  to  arcue  the  point,  he  gives  us 
merely  his  own  opinion  of  the  fublea.  ^^  I  believe  the 
•*  (acred  writers,*'  fays  he,  "  to  be  men  of  probity ; 
'*  but  neverthelefs  men,  and  confequently /a//i^/^,  and 
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''  liable  to  tiuftale  with  refpeft  to  things^  to  whictk 
'^  they  had  not  given  much  attention,  or  concerning 
'^  which  they  had  not  the  means  of  exaift  information  \ 
'^  which  /  take  to  he  the  cafe,  with  refpeA  to  the  ac- 
'*  count  which  Mofes  has  given  of  the  creation  Atid/ail 
^*  of  man,"  The  Jews  are  guilty  of  a  prejudiced  repa- 
ration of  the  two  Covenants,  when  they  unreafonaoly 
deny  that  their  Law  is  typical.  See  Le/lie's  Method 
tvitb  the  Jews^  p.  78.  fol.  edit. 

There  is  alfo  a  fet  of  Geological  Deifts,  who  openly 
aflTert  the  independence  of  the  two  Covenants ;  having, 
as  they  th'mky  good  ground  to  difpute  the  Mofaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  of  the  deluge,  &c.  In  order  to 
render  their  opinions  palatable^  they  aifure  the  world, 
that  Chriftianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  thofe  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Geneiis,  in  which  thefe  faAs  are  re- 
corded. See  Difcourfes  V.  and  VI. 

While  fuch  motives  exift  then  for  inducing  men  to 
confider  the  two  Teftaments  as  feparable,  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  the  admirable  caution  of  Bifhop  Warbur- 
ton.  "I  reply  then,"  fays  he,  *^  that  it  wiU  admit  of 
**  no  difpute,  but  that  it  they  may  have  liberty  of  in- 
'^  venting  two  chimeras^  and  of  calling  on^Judatfmy  and 
'*  the  other  Cbriflianttyj  they  will  have  a  very  eafy  vic- 
"  tory  over  both.'*  This  is  an  old  trick,  ana  has  oftert 
been  tried  with  fuccefs :  but  fure  the  Detft  is  not  to 
obtrude  his  .own  inventions  for  thofe  religions  he  en- 
deavours to  overthrow.  Much  lefs  is  he  to  heg  the 
quejlion  of  their  falfity ;  as  the  laying  it  down  that  the 
Jewi/b  and  Chriftian  are  two  independent  reli^ons  cer- 
tainly is  \  becaufe  Cbrifiianity  claims  its  titles  of  divi- 
nity fir6m  and  under  Judaifm.  If  therefore  Deifts  will 
noty  yet  Cbri/iiafu  mujl  of  neceffity  take  their  religion  as 
they  find  it :  and  if  they  will  remove  infidel  objedtons 
to  either  religion,  they  muft  reafon  on  the  principle  of 
dependency ;  ahd  while  they  do  fo,  their  realonings  will 
not  onl^  be  juft  and  logical,  but  every  folution^  on  fucb 
a  principle,  will,  befides  its  determination  on  the  parti- 
cular point  in  queftion,  be  a  new  proof  of  the  divinity 
of  both  in  general ;  becaufe  fuch  a  relation,  connediod, 
and  dependency  between  two  religions  of  fo  didant  pe- 
riods, could  not  poflibly  come  about  but  by  Divine 
provifion.    For  a  Deift  therefore  to  bid  us  remove  his 
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^'  bS^e&ions  on  the  principle  of  independency,  is  to  bid 
*f  us  prove  our  religion  true  on  a  principle,  that  implies 
^^  its  Jal/ebood :  the  New  Tefiament  giving  us  no  other 
'^  idea  of  Cbriftianity  than  as  of  a  religion  dependent  on, 
^*  conneded  with,  and  the  completion  ot  Judaijrn** 
JDivine  Legation  of  Mofes^  book  v.  §.5. 

Tage  iig.  note  (7). 

Nor  yet  can  it  ever  point  out  to  bim  tvbat  will  be  efficar 
cious  to  redeem  bim  from  Jin  and  deatbJ]  Porphyry,  that 
great  enemy  to  Cbriftianity,  confefled  that  no  wftem  of 
philofophy  had  fupplicd  him  with  a  metbod  of  delivering 
mtn's  Jauts.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Deij  lib.  x.  0.34.  In  this 
then  moft  efpecially  the  utility  of  Revelation  conlifts^ 
and  upon  this  ground  we  may  reafonably  prove  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  the  holy  Scriptures  by  Origen's 
left  :  TO  yip  fv  rwv  8io  h7  cs  irapaSB^aa-^ai  ef)  rdrwy  tm 
ypa^wv"  ri  Sri  ax  eWi  Dsoifvsvroi,  lire)  «x  ela-)  w^sktiJiOi,  (i$  yaro- 
\auXavBi  0  Sirifog,  ^  dg  icifii  trctca^t^oLcr^cu,  on  eirei  dcriv  lafS" 
>^ifi.oi  Si^TTysvrol  eWiy.  Pbilocaliay  c.  xii.  Thofe  who  will 
not  acknowledge  redemption  to  be  neceflary,  are  not 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  utility  of  Cbriftianity. 

■ 

Page  120.  note  (8). 

But  to  ajferty  tbat  in  the  mere  morality  of  the  GoJ^el 
conjijls  the  whole  of  Cbri/lianityj  mvjl  he  either  a  grofs  mif 
conception,  or  a  moft  perverfe  mifreprefentation  of  matters,'] 

All,  fays  Rouffeaa,  {Letters from  the  MountainSy  Letter  ' 
ni.)  that  we  ought  to  believe  infpired,  is  what  relates  to 
our  duty  ;  for  to  what  purpofe  fhould  God  give  the  reft 
by  infpiration  ?  I  anfwer ;  our  duty  is  founded,  in  the 
Cxofpel  of  Chrift,  on  our  hopes,  God  has  been  pleafed 
to  make  bisfervice  perfe6l freedom.  We  are  no  longer 
fervants  under  the  Gol'peljl  we  are  beirs  of  tbe  promiJes\ 

ioint-heirs  with  Chrift  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To 
enow  our  duty  from  infpiration  is  a  great  fecurity;  but 
to  know  our  profpefts  of  forgivenefs,  and  the  promifes 
of  pardon  through  Chrift,  from  infpiration,  is  a  founda- 
tion for  the  moft  glorious  hopes  and  moft  comfortable 
encouragements.  God  might  have  given  us  no  more 
than  rules  of  prafi^ice ;  but  the  doSrinal  words  of  comfort 
are  of  the  moft  intrinfic  value.  Thole  who  are  dtfpofedto 
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regard  duly  before  doctrine,  would  do  well  to  confult  ah 
adniirable  note  to  Biftiop  Burgefs's  Sermon  on  the  Di- 
viflity  of  Ghrift ;  where  he  fliews,  that  **  to  obje£k  that 
*^  praSical  duties  are  more  important  than  religious 
*'  opinions,  is  foreign  to  the  fubjeft^  and  implies  the 
*'  denial  of  what  is  not  denied.  It  is  fruitlefs  to  en- 
^^  quire  which  of  two  duties  be  the  more  acceptable, 
**  where  both  are  Lndifpepfable;  and  dangerous  to  form 
"  comparifons  of  two  indifpenfable  duties,  where  the 
^*  preference  of  oue  tends  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
«  other." 

Page  121.  note  (9). 

If  we  will  not  be  informed  of  tbefe  matters  bi/lorically—^ 
we  mujl  be  cojitentcd  to  be  ignorant.']  The  learned  Arch- 
bifliop  King  fays  indeed,  tliat,  though  there  had  been 
no  biftory  of  the  fall  of  man,  we  fhould  have  had 
a  proper  anfwer  to  make  to  the  infidel ;  fince  though 
the  mifery  and  corruption  of  mankind  is  really  la- 
mentable,  yet  it  is  not  fo  great,  but  that  it  may  l!e  re- 
conciled with  the  good  Providence  of  God.  Tnis  may 
be  fo;  but  it  is  much#better  not  to  have  to  rely  on  hu- 
man Reafon  to  determine  fuch  a  point  for  the  world  in 
general,  for  Reafon  will  always  find  fomething  to  op- 
pofe  to  Reafon :  and  however  clear  the  anfwer  might 
appear  to  the  Archbifliop,  he  mufl  have  known^  from 
the  difpofition  of  Bayle,  whom  he  was  anfwering,  that 
nothing  (liort  of  an  hiftorical  account  of  matters  could 
Satisfy  the  fcruples  of  a  Manichean. 

Page  1 23 .  note  ( i  o) . 

JVbat  intimation  he  gavebtm  of  bis  condition  and  future 
dejliny\  or  whether  any  fuch  inii?fiation  was  ever  given  f\ 
This  laft  is  in  Cad  the  great  enquiry.  Mr.  Hume's  ar- 
guments to  prove  that  we  cannot  prefume  ever  to- 
reafon  or  even  to  enquire  concerning  what  has  been,  o 
•piay  be ;  that  is,  (to  ufe  his  own  words)  "  in  regard  tu 
*'  the  origin   of  worlds,  and  the  fituation  of  nature^ 

^^  from  and  to  eternity  ;"  d,o  not  at  all  preclude  us  fronL 

.the  enquiry,  whether  a  Revelation  has  been  made.     A^ 

.Revelation  accompanied   with  fuch   circumftances  as-i- 

contribute  to   clear  up  the  moral   doubts  that   mufir 

pthcnvifc  neceflarily  perplex  us  in  our  paflage  througfau 
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life^  and  fupported  and  confirmed  by  proofs  afie£ting  the 
fenfes,  or  capable  of  being  judged  of  and  appreciated  by 
Reafon,  mufl  needs  become  one  of  thofe  events,  not 
only  fubje£l  to,  but  imperioufly  demanding  our  notice 
and  examination.  Mr.  H.  would  certainly  not  pre- 
clude enquiry  and  examination  in  the  cafe  of  the  Pagan 
mythologies ;  the  mere  attempt  to  impofe  them  on  the 
world,  renders  them  fit  fubjefts  of  enquiry.  The  quef- 
tion  is  not,  as  Mr.  Hume  would  iniinuate,  how  does 
God  aft,  or  will  God  aft,  feparate  from  the  vifible  works 
of  his  hands;  but  whether  Godlias,  or  has  not,  operated 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  enlighten  and  inftruft 
the  world.    We  ftill  appeal  tofa&s^  not  to  mctaph)Jics. 

Page  124.nofe{ll). 

If  not  as  an  injlrument  of  hatpinejs  univerfally,  yet  as 
ibe  indifbenfablc  di/linSiion  of  ibe  bigb  rank  ive  bold  in  the 
fcale  ofoeing,']  Though  the  fcale  of  being  may  be  liable 
to  objeftions,  when  conlidered  as  the  caufe  and  occafion 
of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  evil;  (fee  Note  i.)  yet  that  a 
fcale  of  being  prevails  we  cannot  queftion.     Bayle^ 
who  contends  that  the  doftrine  of  free-will  is  deroga- 
tory to  the  honour  of  God,  ventures  to  affirm,  "  that 
"  Adam  and  Eve  would  have  looked  upon  God's  re- 
•'  flraint  to  keep  them  from  falling,  as  a  new  favour,  as 
"  great  as  the  precedent  one  of  free- will."  Note  M.  art. 
Pauliciens.  How  differently  does  RoulTeau  judge  of  the 
gift  of  free-will !  ''  Murmurer  de  ce  que  Dieu  ne  Tern- 
"  pechepas  de  faire  le  mal,c  eft  murmurer  de  ce  qu'il  la  fit 
**  d'une  nature  excellente,  de  ce  qu'il  mit  a  fes  aftions  la 
*<  raoralite  qui  les  ennoblit,  dece  qu'il  luidonna  droit ^  la 
'«  vertu/'  Emilc  tom.  iii.  5 1 .  And  in  another  place  he  ex- 
prefles  himfelf  much  more  ftrondy,  where  he  o^ferves, 
that,  without  the  chance  of  moral-evil,  man  would  be  no 
heifer  than  the  angels;   **et  fans  doute,"  he  adds, 
*<  rhofnme  vertueux  fera  plus  qu'eux."   Liv.  iv.    And 
certainly  he  is  right  as  far  as  regards  the  evil  angels. 
See  I  Cor.  vi.  3.    The  good  angels  Mr.  Bayle  fuppofes 
not  to  be  free,  by  way  of  perplexing  thole  who  aflejt 
free-will  to  be  by  its  abufe  the  cauie  of  evil;  but  this 
i«  to  fuppofe  free-will  -ww/Z  be  abufcd :  which  is  i^ 
from  being  the  cafe.    See  note. 90.  p.:i4^*  A7w^'j  Ori^ 
■.  '  L3  S^'^ 
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Jrtft  of  Evil,  4to  edit,  and  note  93.  p.  047.  Indeed  the 
true  obje£t  of  man's  free-will  feems  to  be^  that  he  ihoald 
be  capable  of  praifi,  reward,  and  approbation  in  the  pre«> 
fence  of  God ;  and  which  the  Protoplafts  might  nave 
merited  by  preferving  tbetr  innocence ;  for  they  wonld 
have  refembled  Milton's  ^'inviolable  &int8^''  Par.  Lofip 
b.  vi.  whofe 

Cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanc'd  entire, 

Invulnenble,  impenetrably  arxn*d ; 

Such  high  advantages  their  innocence 
'*  Gave  them  above  tmir  foes,  not  to  have  Jinn  d, 
''  Nottobane&fAeydr 

And  it  is  certainly  reafonable  what  Juftin  Martyr  fayi 
of  Xh^poffibility  of  moral  evil ;  »  yip  iv  ijv  eiraiyBriv  ihf 
tl  tfV  ^y  iir  eiu^oti^CL  {xeailxy  xat  iptlriv)  rcsTetcr^ou,  xa\  ^vva^f 
five.  Pro  Cbrijlianis  Apol.  !•  See  alfo  nis  2d  ApoL  p.  63. 
edit.  Sylbur^. 

The  atheiftical  Author  of  the  Syjleme  de  la  Nature 
fays,  the  fyftem  of  the  free-will  of  man-  feems  only  in- 
vented to  put  it  in  man's  power  to  offend  God,  and  to 
vindicate  the  latter  from  all  blame  on  account  of  the 
evil  committed  by  man,  through  the  abufe  of  the  fatal 
^ifr  {la  libertt fimejie)  he  had  beftowed  on  him.  But 
the  circumftance  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Mofaic  ac- 
count plainly  proves,  that  man's  offence,  and  the  evil 
confequences  thereof,  were  not  more  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  fupreme  Legiflator,  when  he  gave  the  law, 
than  hisyiri^  obedience  and  the  blejiings  flowing  there- 
from, and  which  migbt  have  been  as  well  Xhtfrmts  of  his 
liberty.  M.  Holland's  excellent  remark  upon  this  objec- 
tion of  the  Sjjleme  de  la  Nature  is  as  follows;  **  Un  bicn 
'*  dont  on  peut  abufer,  mais  dont  le  bon  ufa^e  mene  in- 
*'  failliblement  au  bonheur,  n'eft  point  un  preknt/unefiej 
"  ct  ne  le  devient  que  par  notre  propre  faute.  P.  65. 
P.  IT.  See  alfo  Chrke  on  the  Attributes ,  p.  123$  where  & 
maintains,  that,  if  liberty  is  not  a  perfedion  in  many 
though  liable  to  abufe,  it  would  follow,  that  a  done 
muft  needs  be  niore  perfeA  than  a  man,  infomuch  as  it 
wants  liberty,  reafon,  and  knowledge,  throuffb  vehiA 
alone  a  man  does  certainly  become  capable  ofinifery. 

But  it  is  never  fufficiently  oonfidered  by  thofe  who 
obje3  to  the  abufe  of  free-will,  as  beinj^  a  fufGcient  fo' 
lution  of  the  origin  of  evil,  that,  according  to  the  Scrip* 
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tures^  It  was  not  abufed^  but  in  ^^^P^Sf^  cwitradiBion  to 
God's  command ;  and  certainly  St.  Tnomaa  argues  rea* 
fooably^,  ^'  Si  minifter  faciat  aliauid  contrif  mandatum 
*^  dominif  hoc  Don  reducitur  ii:\  aominum  ficut  in  cau? 
^^  faro.  Et  fimiliter  peccatum,  quod  liberum  arbitrium 
'^  coniaiittit  contra  prsceptum  Dei,  non  reducitur  in 
^  Deum  ficut  in  caufam."  Summa^  Part.  II.  Quaeft* 
Ixxix.  Art.  I.  Ju(Un  Martyr  fays  that  Plato  borrowed  of 
Mofes  die  following  remark,  in  re^rd  to  the  origin  of 
moral  evil ;  that  man's  own  choice  renders  btm  th^ 
caufeof  evil,  but  God  is  faultlefs  ;  Alria*£AofLiytf,  ©sigf 
d>alri9f,  Apol.  ad  Ant.  P.  p,  6^.  and  the  paflage  of 
Mofes  referred  to  certainly  bears  nim  out;  'l^a  vrpo  irpoo-" 
ftfra  an  ro  dya^ov  xa)  ro  xaxov  IxAc^oi  ro  dyaSov*  "  WEat 
Ju({in  Martyr  further  fays  in  the  fame  place  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  free-will  is  alfo  much  to  the  purpofe.  See  be- 
fides  the  anfwer  to  the  Vlllth  Queiiion  ad  Ortbodoxosy 
attributed  to  Juflin  Martyr ;  a  ipurious  work  probably, 
but  very  ingenious.  Gonfult  alfo  Bi/bof  Stilling  fleet*  s 
Origines  Sacr.  B.  iii.  chap.  3.  §.  vi. 

"  The  permiffion  of  evil,"  fays  Dr.  Price,  in  his  ad- 
mirable remarks  on  Dr.  Prieflley's  Orange  fcheme  of 
Fatalifm  and  Materialifm,  *'  is  to  be  accounted  for 
**  chiefly,  by  the  impoffibility  of  producing  the  created 
*'  good,  without  giving  a^ive  powers,  and  lowing 
**  Icope  for  exercifing  them."  Add,  that  without  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  God  could  have  been  no 
moral  governor,  or  have  difplayed  any  of  the  perfections 
of  juftice,  mercy,  and  the  like:  fee  Clarke's  Sermons^  vol. 
v.  p.  91. 

Page  l%S.  nqte  (la). 

Not  derived  from  fucb  deities  as  Jupiter  and  Apollo. '\ 
T»  Jy  lepoi  ravra  ditoytfivaiTCLi  Zeug,  ij  6  AirdXXwvi  13  ng  aXXos 
IjiOLyrixos  O60V ;  fays  Maximus  Tyrius  in  regard  to  the 
very  Queftion  of  the  origin  of  evil.  'Axafl-wpv,  he  goes 
on,  rwv  ?r/)Of  ijm  Xtyovrosi  (it  is  Jupiter  that  addrefles  the 
Gods;) 
'Xl  TTOTtoi,  ohv  Jtj  vv  ^si(  jS^OTOi  aWiouvTai' 
^£0  r,^sujf  yap  foicri  xax*  efii^evar  gi  ^^  xa)  avro) 
TfjciY  draviaXir.ciy  ivip  ^LOfoy  aXys  ^x^^^' 

Hom.  Od.  a.  33. 
Max.  Tjfr.  Dijfertat.  xxv. 
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Page  ia8.  note  (13.) 

.  JVitboutJueb  an  explanation  of  matters ,  this  world  is  a 
ff^ery  d^^J  *^  The  world,  indead  of  being,  as  the 
"  vanity  of  fomc  men  has  taught  them  to  aflert,  a  la- 
^^  byrinth  of  which  they  hold  uie  clue,  is  in  reality  full 
*'  of  enigmas,  which  no  penetration  6f  manhashitnerto 
''  been  aole  to  folve.*'  Godwin.  We  grant  this  to  Mr. 
Godwin.  It  is  God  holds  the  clue,  and  man  can  know 
no  more,  in  regard  to  many  mod  important  points, 
than  what  God  is  pleafed  to  reveal  to  him.  It  would 
be  well  if  Deifts  and  Free-thinkers  would  attend  to 
this. 
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ECCLESIASTICUS  XV.  12. 

Say  not  tbouy  God  bath  caufed  me  to  err ;  for  be  batb  n9 

need  oftbe^nfttlman. 

In  my  laft  Dilcourfe  I  endeavoured  to  fhew, 

that  however  highly  we  may  he  difpofed  to 

eftimate  the  faculty  of  human  Reafon^  and 

whatever  advantages  may  have  accrued  of 

late,  from  the  progrefs  and  advancement  of 

human  knowledge,  towards  the  due  exercife 

and  application  of  its  powers ;   and  laftly, 

whatever  importance  we  may  be  inclined  to 

allow  to  metaphylical  enquiries,  where  the 

liibjeA  is  fuitable,  and  certainly  attainable; 

there  are  fome  queftions  connected   with 

theology,  and  particularly  thofe  that  relate 

to  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which 

aj^  wholly  incapable  of  being  folved  by  Ipe- 

culative  reafoning.  Such  are  indilputably  thofe 

that  regard  the  origin  of  man,  and'  the  on- 
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gin  of  m/.  And  therefore,  that '  if  the 
Scripture  account  of  thefe  two  moft  impor* 
tant  and  interefting  events  is  fabulous,  fa 
far  from  our  deriving  any  fatisi&<%ion  from 
the  detection  of  fuch  an  impofture,  the  wcMrld 
could  only  become,  from  fuch  a  circum-' 
iiance,  a  greater  myftery  to  us  than  ever- 

The  particulars  of  the  account  may  to 
^perfidal  enquirers  appear  all^orical  (0^ 
becaufe  the  prefent  ^  appearances  of  things 
might  be  defcribed  under  fuch  figures.  But 
we  ought  to  remember,  that,  in  looking  for 
the  origin  of  evil  in  the  Bible,  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  of  the  firft  b^inning  of 
things,  it  is  not  a  defcription  of  preient  ap* 
pearances,  but  an  explancdum^  we  are  in 
fearch  of.  We  do  not  want  to  know,  in  the 
way  of  defcription,  that  man  is  liable  to 
temptations;  but,  in  the  way  of  explamxtion, 
why  there  was  a  tempter  :-~that  the  laws 
of  God  have  been  univerfally  infringed ;  but 
what  law  was  firft  broken,  and  how  man 
became  capable  of  tranfgrefling  any  law  of 
God  ? — that  death  is  an  event  common  to 
all ;  but  how  it  became  fo  ?  Thefe  are  fa^ 
and  events,  certainly  not  capable  of  being 
explained  by  allegory;  and  a  figurative  re* 

prefentation 
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prdentation  of  fuch  matters  is  altogether 
iifideis. 

Yet  they  muft  appear^  when  duly  con- 
fidered,  to  be  of  fuch  awful  importance 
to  us,  that  if  man  could  be  fuppofed  to  have 
ever  had  any  claim  upon  his  Maker,  he 
might,  I  think,  moft  reafonably  have  ex<- 
peSted  to  have  been  either  hiftorically  or 
(upematurally  informed  of  the  firft  beginning 
of  things ;  that  is,  by  fbme  mode  of  commu- 
tueation,  more  certain  and  intelligible  than 
through  the  medium  of  the  vifible  works  of 
nature.  Thefe  may  ferve  to  difclofe  to  us 
the  power,  and  the  wifdom,  and  the  majeiij 
of  God ;  but  they  cannot  inform  us  of  his 
will  and  dejign  in  the  creation  of  man.  It  is 
written,  fays  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  ^'  Coeli 
^*  enarrant  gloriam  Dei,"  "  The  Heavens  de- 
"  clare  the  ghry  of  God ;"  but  it  is  not 
written,  "  Coeh  enarrant  voluntatem  Dei." 
His  will  and  plea&ire  with  regard  to  man 
muft  be  fought  for  elfewhere ;  de  illis  pro- 
nuntiatur,  ^'  ad  legem  et  t^imonia^.'' 

And  yet,  when  Reafon  ihall  have  feduced 
us  to  difcard  Revelation,  ihe  has  no  appeal  to 

•  De  Aug.  SdM.  lib.  ix. 

make. 
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inake^  but  to  the  volume  of  nature.    Tbis^ 
we  are  ftill  told,  with  the  utnioft  confidence, 
is  fully  fufficient  for  our  inftruAion,  not  only 
in  all  virtue  and  godlinefs  of  living,  but  in 
the  only  true  religion,  and  the  worihip  due 
to  the  Creator.     And  we  are  told  befides, 
with  a  manifeft  infinuation  that  Chriftianity 
is  defedive  in  this  relpeft,  that  the  volume 
of  nature  is    univerfally  legible.     It    may 
be  well  therefore  to  record,  as  an  event  pe* 
culiarly  conne6led  with  this  age  of  Reaibn, 
and  the  more  inftru6tive  on  this  account, 
that  a  view  of  nature,  in  the  very  fame  pe- 
riod of  time,  in  the  fame  country,  amidil  the 
fame  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  culti* 
vated  fociety,  has  but  lately  made  a  pro* 
fefled  Theift  of  one  of  the  moft  popular  writ- 
ers of  the  Continent,  and  an  Atheift  of  a  fe- 
cond.     Chriftians  may  differ  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  Scripture ;   but 
none  deny  the  finger  of  God  in  it :  whereas 
in  this  cafe  it  appears  that  a  cloie  fludy  rtf 
the  volume  of  nature,  a  philofophical  con- 
fideration  of  the  whole  fyftem,  metaphyfi- 
cal,  phj^cal,  and  moral,  terminated  in  ath^ 
ifm  (*).    The  cafe  is  undeniable.    Even  an 
Atheift  muft  here  be  believed  on  his  word. 

Had 
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lad  not  the  author  of  Tlie  Syjlem  of  Na-^ 
ure^,  to  which  I  allude,  been  a  confirmed 
Itbeift,  it  is  impollible  he  could  have  writ- 
en,  much  more  have  publilhed,  luch  a  work: 
ndeed  he  claims  to  be  believed  upon  this 
neiy  ground  ^ 

This  furely  will  not  be  received  as  an  un- 
mportant  digreflion,  when  it  ferves  fo  ftrong- 
/  to  Ihew  the  fallibility  of  human  Realbn, 
ipon  flich  fubjeAs ;  and  when  we  know  be- 
ides,  which  is  true,  that  the  work  above  men- 
ioned^  which  is  argumentative  from  begin- 
ling  to  end,  appeared  at  the  very  time  when^ 
if  thofe  confederate  with  the  author  in  the 
jverthrow  of  all  revealed  Religion,  one  very 
eminent  writer  ^  was  infilling  upon  the  full 
[ufficiency  of  natural  Religion,  as  well  for 
inflruAion  in  the  worihip  due  to  God,  as  in 
the  condud:  and  regulation  of  our  own  lives ; 
while  another*  was  aflerting  of  the  book  of 


*  Publilhed  under  the  name  of  Mtrahaud.  The  real  author 
u  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  Diderot. 

*  "  Si  ce  Dieu  tout-puiflant  eft  jaloux  dc  fcs  prerogatives-— 
"  comment  pcrmet-il  qu*un  mortcl  com  me  moi  ofe  attaqucr  fcs 
**  droits,  fes  titrcs,  fon  cxiftence  mcme  ?'*  Ch.  iii.  part.  ii. 

^  Voltaire. 

*  Koufleau;  Emils,  torn.  lii. 

Nature, 


if 
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Nature,  thai  '^  none  were  excufable  for  flc^ 
lofting  to  fhidy  it,  becaufe  it  ipeaks  to  aU 
conditions  of  men,  a  language  intdligibte 
to  every  mind  :*'  and  that  ^^  whoever  cwid 
^^  fayy  there  is  no  God,  muil  be  a  ialfifier^ 
**  or  infane  :*  and  while  here  at  h«ne, 
the  author  of  the  Age  of  Reqfon  was  amfi- 
dently  aiTuring  us,  that  '^  the  vifible  creatioii 
"  is  the  on/y  tuord  of  God,  which  every  man 
^^  can  read,  and  which  reveals  all  that  is  ne« 
"  ceflary  for  man  to  know  of  God'.'* 

But  this  is  mere  fbphiftry :  there  is  nothii^ 
more  eilential  to  our  forming  corre<9:  notions 
of  the  Deity,  than  that  we  (hould  be  pro- 
perly inftru&ed  refped:ing  the  origm  of  evil: 
and  that  we  are  not  to  expe6i  to  derive  fucb 
inftru(9ion  from  a  mere  view  of  the  vifibk 
creation,  belides  the  inftances  adduced  above, 
is  evident  from  th6  great  diverfity  of  opinions 
that  have  prevailed  upon  this  fubje& ;  many 
of  which,  fo  far  from  ferving  to  elevate  our 
thoughts  to  an  independent  Being,  or  to  a 
fupreme  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  have 
a  manifeft  tendency  to  rob  the  Deity  of  both 
thefe  attributes.     For  as  it  would  feem  im- 

f  Age  ofReafon,  pp.  26,  a;. 
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^Noffible  to  reconcile  the  falie  fyilems  of  an- 
iquity  with  the  independence  of  the  Su- 
ireme  Being ;  fo  I  think  it  would  be  equally 
inpofQble  to  bring  the  modern  fyilems  to 
iccord  with  his  mof^al  government  of  the 
i^orld. 

The  Socinians,  and  modern  Unitarians^  as 

they  ftyle  themlelves(^),  deny,  as  is  well 

known,  the  exigence  of  an  evil  Being ;  and 

^ill  not  receive  the  common  interpretation 

jf  the  Scriptures,  in  regard  to  the  tempta^ 

don  and  fall  of  man.     The  tranigreiiion  of 

our  firft  parents,  according  to  the  latter  eipe- 

cially,  as  iet  forth  in  a  very  recent  publi* 

tfttionS  proceeded,  not  from  the  violation 

f  one  plain,  eafy,  and  intelligible  reftric- 

3n,   the    compliance  with  which    might 

fully  have  eflabliihed  their  freedom  of 

U,  and  conilituted  them  moral  beings,  as 

ir  difobedience  and  tranfgreilion ;  a  re- 

^on  fo  communicated  as  to  be  their  in- 

ftion  and  fecurity,  rather  than  a  fnare  to 

1 :    but,  as  the  publication  alluded  to 

x)rth,  from  "  the  felfi/h,  jealous,  malig- 

ndfty  on  thi  Divifu  Governmini,  1802.  See  p.  215. 

*'  nant. 
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'^  nant,  cmel,  impure,  envious,  fraudulent^ 
"  ambitious  defires'*  implanted  in  them.  This 
is  the  prefent  Socinian  opinion  of  the  origin 
of  moral  evil !  Every  corrupt  defire  and  bafc 
principle  that  can  be  thought  of,  implanted 
in  our  firft  progenitors  by  God  himfelf !  Can 
fuch  a  reprefentation  of  matters  be  thought 
confiftent  with  God*s  attributes  of  mercy 
and  goodnefs  ?  Is  not  this  to  fay,  in  the  very 
worft  fenfe  of  the  expreflion,  that  *'  God 
'^  hath  caufed  us  to  err*"?'* 

And  what  other  interpretation  can  we 
put  on  the  realbnings  of  thofe  modem  re- 
formers, who  ftill  contend  {6  earneftly  for 
the  doftrine  of  necejjtty  P  Never  was  this 
doilrine  carried  to  fo  great  an  extent  as  it 
has  been  of  late :  we  are  confidently  told, 
that  there  is  no  operation  of  the  mind  or 
body,  that  can  be  free.     We  are  not  free  to 
a6l,  nor  free  to  choofe,  nor  free  to  deliberate 
about  our  choice,  nor  free  to  wil^  whether 
we  fliall  deliberate  or  not(^).     Our  judg- 
ments, and  our  feelings,  and  our  moft  hid* 

^  Compare  Mr.  Hume's  notions,  as  admirably  fct  forth  in 
Bf.  Hornes  Letters  on  IrifideJity,  Letter  V. 

den 
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den  ientiments  are  all  alike  fubjed:  to  the 
law  of  neceflity  *^;  and  to  pretend  to  be  free, 
we  are  told,  is  to  pretend  to  ad:  without 
motives  \  According  to  the  moft  modern 
fy&ems,  we  are  fuch  mere  machines,  that 
one  writer  has  even  ventured  to  aflure  us  *, 
that,  in  the  cafe  of  murder,  ^'  the  aflkliin  can 
*^  no  more  help  the  murder  he  commits^ 
^'  than  the  dagger  can,  which  he  em- 
**  ploys."  (^)  That  is,  for  it  is  fo  explained^ 
that  the  caufes  and  motives,  that  determine 
the  one,  are  as  neceflary  and  irreliftible  as 
thoie  that  determine  the  other. 

It  is  in  vain  to  plead  any  diftin6lion  be- 
tween rational  and  mechanical  motives  (^)  ; 
in  the  modern  fyftems  all  motives  are  alike 
mechanical  in  their  operations,  and  mind  is 
imiverfally  as  paffive  as  the  dulleft  matter  *" : 
indeed  the  foul  itfelf  is  confidered,  by  one 

'  Sec  Pn(filt/s  lUuJlratlons,  pp.  287,  aSS.  Syjlime  dc  la  Na» 
fun,  ice, 

^  PoL  Juftke,  b.  iv.  c.  7.  and  PrieJiUys  Free  Difcujfwn  of 
the  Declines  ef  Matcrialifm,  Dr.  Price's  anfwer  was,  that  he 
could  conceive  no  aflcrtion  more  groundlefs. 

»  Godwin,  PoL  Juft.  p.  6S9.  Compare  Letters  on  Infidelity, 
before  cited.  Lett,  V. 

^  *'  Mind  is  an  agent  in  no  other  fenfe  than  matter  is  an 

•*  agent.**  God'Zi'in,  PoL  Jujl.  vol.  ii.  317.  » 

M  popU- 
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popular  writer,  as  altogether  material  °.  Wc 
are  not  fufFered  to  appeal  to  Scripture  to 
jdecide  for  us,  nor  to  common  fenfe,  or  com- 
mon feeling:  for  the  Chriftian  Revelation 
would,  we  are  told,  luive  been  openly  ad- 
apted to  the  dodrine  of  neceffity,  had  the 
bulk  of  mankind  been  philojbphers ""  J  And 
when  it  is  admitted  and  granted  to  us,  that 
all  men  have  a  confcioufnefs  of  a  power  to 
do  what  they  will,  we  are  taught  to  look 
Vpon  this  only  as  a  deception  {^);  ^  decep- 
tion fo  ill  managed  indeed,  that  while  na- 
ture is  faid  to  have  deiigned  to  impoie  upon 
men  in  general,  Ihe  has  inadvertently  given 
to  fome  lagacity  enough  to  fee  through  the 
impofture  ^. 

No  circumftances  of  characSler  or  difpofi- 
tion(*),  no  cultivation  of  good  habits^  or 
encouragement  of  evil  ones,  can  be  iuflered 
to  make  any  difference  between  the  virtuous 
and  the  wicked,  as  necejfary  beings;  they 
are  equally  propelled  by  motives,  over  which 
they  have  no  power,  and  governed  by  caufes 
-the  moll  certain  and  irrefiftible.     Inilead  of 


"  Prieftlcy.  "  See  Pr'ieftl^'s  Tree  DlfcuJ/hn,  to:, 

^       P  See  BfiJttu  on  Truth,  p.  313. 

beiog 
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being  in  any  inilanc6  the  iuthors  or  begiA«* 
ners  of  any  events  whatfoeVer,  to  ufe  their 
own  expreffions,  men  are  only  *'  the  vehi- 
"  cles  through  which  certain  cauies  ope- 
"  rate  **%"  The  very  firft  principles  of  Reli- 
gion are  turned  againft  us;  laws  founded  on 
rewards  and  punilhments,  we  are  told,  nmfi 
infer,  that  fuch  motives  have  a  regular  and 
uniform  influehce  on  the  mind>  and  there- 
fore eftablifli  the  dodrine  of  neceffity  \  But 
furdy,  if  this  reafoning  is  right,  the  com- 
mon courfe  of  events  muft  appear  to  be  in 
open  (idntradiAion  to  it ;  for  how  could  pun- 
ifhment  itfelf  ever  become  neceflary>  if  the 
mere  dread  of  it  was  fufficient,  as  a  reftrain- 
ing  motive,  to  prevent  tranlgreffion  ?  How 
could  fome  incur  punilhment,  and  others  not, 
if  the  motives  had  an  uniform  influence  ? 
And  how,  after  all,  could  any  expeA  to  be 
punifhed  by  a  moral  Being,  for  adlions  alto- 
gether neceflary  and  unavoidable  ? 

But  the  numberlefs  inconfiftencies  to  be 
met  with  in  the  works  I  have  in  view,  would 

«  PoRt,  Juft.  b.  iv.  c.  8.  or  as  Diderot  cxpreffcs  it,  "  Inftru- 
"  mens  paflifs  entre  les  mains  de  la  n6ceffit6."  S^ftim  di  ia 
Nature,  ch.  vi. 

»  Hums  Efays. 

M  2  amply 
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amply  ferve  to  fliew,  how  difficult  it  is  by 
any  arguments  to  fupport  a  fyftem  fo  en- 
tirely in  oppofition  to  our  common  fenti- 
ments  and  common  feelings.  Such  incon- 
fiftencies  it  would  be  eafy  to  point  out,  and 
they  might  be  infilled  upon  with  conlidera- 
ble  efied:,  if  the  cafe  required  it :  but  there 
is  one  inconfiftency,  into  which  all  thefc 
writers  have  fallen,  which  I  think  may  well 
ferve  us  as  a  lecurity  againft  the  bad  efie<fts 
to  which  the  dod:rine  naturally  leads.  For, 
exclufive  of  the  falfe  notions  it  muft  tend  to 
give  us  of  the  Deity,  as  moral  governor  of 
the  world,  I  know  no  danger  fo  great  to  be 
apprehended  from  this  fyftem,  as  that  very 
obvious  one,  of  fetting  men  entirely  free 
from  every  fenfe  of  refponfibility.  To  ex- 
pe<ft  to  be  puniflied  by  a  good  God,  for  ac- 
tions which  he  himfelf  is  fuppofed  to  have 
rendered  as  neceflary  and  determinate  as  the 
revolutions  of  the  liars,  or  the  falling  of 
heavy  bodier,  if  not  contrary  to  the  lyllems 
of  modern  philofophy,  muft  afluredly  be  al- 
lowed to  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  plainell 
dictates  of  common  fenfe  and  common  rea- 
fon. 

It  may  be  well  therefore  to  notice,  that 

none 
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none  of  the  modem  advocates  of  this  docr 
trine  allow  us  to  draw  iuch  a  conclufion  (^); 
they  even  go  fo  far  as  to  aflert,  that  their 
fy&em  is  not  only  friendly  to  religion  ^d 
morality,  but  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  both : 
that,  fo  far  from  rendering  us  incapable  of 
offence,  or  not  amenable  to  juftice,  it  is  the 
only  fyftem  under  which  we  can  become 
either  amenable  to  jullice,  or  capable  of  of- 
fence. 

This  may  fcem  very  extraordinary,  and  I 
am  far  from  thinking  it  capable  of  being 
rendered  in  any  manner  intelligible :  but  it 
is  of  this  importance  to  us  certainly,  that  ^t 
reduces  the  queilion  to  a  mere  nullity.  If 
we  can  by  any  arguments  be  Ihewn  to  be 
capable  of  morality,  and  amenable  to  the 
juftice  of  God  or  man,  under  a  fyftem  of 
ftridl  neceffity,  we  are  only  brought  to  the 
fame  ftate,  in  which  both  common  fenfe  and 
religion  would  place  us.  And  while  there 
is  certainly  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  exchange  of  one  lyftem  for  the  other, 
we  fhall  do  well  to  refled,  that,  before  wc 
can  adopt  the  fyftem  of  fatalifm,  we  muft 
confent  to  abandon  every  diftincftion  which 
now  fcems  to  raife  us  above  brute  matter, 

M  3  and 
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and  to  elevate  us  to  a  refemblance  of  the 
Deity  !  a  refemblance,  it  is  true,  of  finite  to 
infinite ;  but  which  may  with  reverence  be 
ipoken  of,  and  which  enters  into  the  de» 
fcription  of  the  Molaic  cofmogony.  Inflead 
of  the  plain  and  fimple  account  of  things, 
which  the  Scripture  gives  us,  that  God  was 
pleafed,  from  the  firft  moment  of  man's 
creation,  to  fet  before  him,  for  his  free 
choice,  ''  good  and  evil,  life  or  death*,**  we 
muft  bring  ourfelves  to  think  fo  unworthily 
of  our  Maker,  as  that  he  hath  neceflarily 
"  caufed  us  to  err,"  as  my  text  exprefles  it; 
and  that  a  Being  of  infinite  perfeftions,  of 
power  infinite,  of  wifdom  infinite,  of  goodnefs 
infinite,  ''  had  need  of  the  finful  man  !'* 

Infttad  of  believing,  as  the  Scriptures 
teach  us,  that  moral  evil  among  men  had  its 
origin  in  the  wilful  infringement  of  one  tri- 
fling reftridion  amidft  the  mofl:  magnificent 
profufion  of  favours,  we  muft  believe,  at  the 
hazard  of  all  the  confequences  that  common 
fenfe  would  naturally  deduce  from  fuch  a 
fyftem,  that  moral  evil  proceeds  from  the 
original  conftitution  of  our  nature,  and  is, 

•  Deut.  XXX.  1^, 

and 
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and  ever  has  been,  altogether  inevitable. 
We  muft  be  contented  to  believe,  that  we 
have  no  certain  and  authentic  account  of  the 
firft  beginning  of  things,  though  luch  a  con- 
cluiion  mull  compel  us  to  acknowledge,  that 
we  have  no  account  inoTe  authentic  of  the 
confummation  and  end.  If  moral  evil  was 
not  introduced  into  the  world,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures reprefent,  we  have  no  right,  nor  any 
reafbn  to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  it  will  be 
abolifhed,  as  they  propofe.  For  it  is  only 
thoie  who  are  prepared  to  believe,  that  "  in 
**  Adam  all  died,"  who  may  be  allowed  to 
hope,  that  *'  in  Chrift  all  Ihall  be  made 
^' alive  V* 

But  to  advert  once  more  to  the  doArine 
of  neceflity.  Having  ventured  to  pronounce 
it  to  be  an  inconfiftency  to  conceive  pemd 
laws  to  be  reconcileable  to  a  fyftem  of  fatal- 
ifm,  I  fhall,  for  my  own  vindication,  offer 
one  example,  fuch  as  the  time  will  allow 
me,  of  the  method  in  which  one  of  the 
greateft  opponents  of  free-will  and  free 
agency"  would  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
He  is  fpeaking,  it  is  true,  only  of  the  laws 

^  1  Cor.  XT.  22.  *  Diderot. 
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of  man ;  but  if  man  can  have  a  right  to 
punifh  a  neceflary  being,  knowing  him  to 
be  fuch,  we  can  fcarce  deny  the  fame  power 
to  God.  "  If/'  fays  he,  "  there  fhall  be 
"  found  any  perfons  fo  conftituted  as  to  re- 
^'Jijij  or  be  infenjible  to,  the  motives ,  which 
actuate  the  reft  of  mankind,  they  are  not 
fit  to  live  among  them  ;  and  their  rebd^ 
*^  lious  and  uvfociahle  wills  not  admitting  of 
"  being  modified  fo  as  to  become  conforma- 
"  ble  to  the  general  intereft,  the  fociety  will 
naturally  oppofe  them,  and  inflid:  pains 
and  penalties  on  thefe  beings;  upon  whom 
"  the  motives  prefented  to  them  have  not 
"  had  the  effeds  that  were  to  be  expeA- 
''  ed/'  (^^) 

This  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  taught 
to  acknowledge  the  juftice  and  propriety  of 
penal  laws,  under  a  fyftem  of  neceffity.  I 
am  much  miftaken,  if  any  expreflions  could 
have  been  felcdcd  more  thoroughly  in  con- 
tradidtion  to  the  very  fyftem  itfelf.  It  is  a 
point  however,  which  we  muft  leave  to  Fatal- 
ifts  themfclves  to  fettle;  it  has  only  been  my 
objcd  to  Ihew,  that  in  not  fetting  us  free 
from  the  operation  of  penal  laws,  and  moral 
rcfponfibility,  it  is  a  fyftem  from  which  we  can 

reap 
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eap  no  poffible  advantage ;  and  as  we  may 
lever  exped:  to  be  able  by  any  arguments  to 
ender  it  more  reconcileable  to  our  common 
eelings  than  to  the  word  of  Scripture,  even 
s  a  philofophical  ipeculation,  it  may  be 
ronlidered  as  ufelefs  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  lame  may,  I  think,  be  faid  of  the 
lo<9iine  concerning  the  materiality  of  the 
luman  foul ;  which,  if  granted,  is  now  held 
lot  to  fland  in  the  way  of  our  belief  of  its 
nmortality  hereafter*,  or  of  its  capability 
^f  happinefs  or  mifery ;  or  to  be  at  all  in 
^ppoiltion  to  the  language  of  the  holy 
krriptures.  But  if  this  be  fo,  it  needs  not,  it 
s  plain,  though  ever  fo  capable  of  proof,  in- 
erfere  either  with  our  hopes  or  our  faiths 
nbe  queftion  indeed  has  been  revived  of  late 
ears,  and  the  materiality  of  the  foul  ftrong- 
y  iniiiled  upon,  for  a  particular  end  and 
>urpoie  :  a  purpofe,  which  ieems  to  betray 
he  caufe  it  was  meant  to  fupport ;  namely, 
o  overthrow  the  dodrines  of  the  pre-exifl- 
•nee  and  divinity  of  Chrift,  as  profefled  by 


*  See  Hartley y  p.  303.  condufion  of  the  firft  part  of  his  Oh* 
^fvat'wns  en  j[fan ;  and  Prieftleys  Difqutfitwns,  See  alfo  Dr,  Lc" 
^i  View  of  Dei/lkal  Wr'ucrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1.  5th  edit. 
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the  eftablifhed  Church  of  thefe  realms  ("), 
But  if  thefe  doArines  cannot  be  overthrown 
by  a  critical  examination  of  the  Scriptures, 
whence  alone  we  profefs  to  deduce  them, 
we  may  furely  well  expeA  them  to  be  proof 
againft  fuch  metaphyseal  and  abftrufe  dif* 
quiiitions  as  the  one  alluded  to. 

-  Though  it  muft  ftill  be  acknowledged 
then,  that  Reafon,  unenlightened  by  Revela- 
tion, muft  be  wholly  incompetent  to  folvc 
fuch  queftions  as  thefe;  yet  it  may  be  of 
importance  to  us  to  be  aflured,  that  what- 
ever advances  flie  may  be  ibppofed  to  have 
made  in .  other  branches  of  knowledge,  her 
lateft  Ipeculations  on  the  origin  of  evil,  and 
the  moral  government  of  the  world,  fo  far 
from  tending  to  remove  any  exifting  doubts 
and  perplexities,  have  been  more  than  ever 
uncertain  and  unfatisfa6lory ;  ferving  indeed 
to  determine  nothing,  except  perhaps  that 
ftrange  contradiAion,  that  men  are  capable 
of  being  in  a  ftate  of  religion  and  morali^, 
under  a  courfe  of  things  entirely  incompa- 
tible with  either ;  for  how  can  we  be  capa* 
pie  of  morality,  where  every  motive  muft 
have  a  determinate  efFecft,  and  we  are  not 
free  to  choofe  between  two  ?  And  how  can 

wc 
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^e  be  prepared  to  ferve  and  worihip  God, 
s  a  good  and  gracious  Being,  when  we  are 
aught  to  believe^  that  he  has  placed  us  in 
his  world,  only  ''  to  live  in  wickednefs,  and 
'to  fuffer,  and  not  to  know  wherefore?'* 

And  this  incompetency  of  Reafon  to  cer* 
ify  us  of  the  truth  of  fuch  important  mat- 
:ers,  (an  incompetency  actually  capable  of 
lemonffa-ation,)  muft  furely  not  only  incline 
18  to  fet  but  fmall  value  on  fuch  vain  Ipecu- 
ations  ('*),  but  difpofe  us  the  more  readily 
:o  believe,  that  fomewhere  or  other  the  true 
ind  authentic  hiftory  of  the  origin  of  the 
prorld  muft  have  been  always  preferved ; 
that  the  hiftory  of  man,  from  his  firft  crea- 
tion, muft  have  been  recorded ;  and  that  the 
only  queftion  which  really  concerns  us  is, 
where  is  the  truth  to  be  found  ? 

Now  I  believe  thus  much  may  be  fafely 
aflerted,  that  if  the  Mofaic  cofmogony  is  not 
the  true  one,  few  will  be  found  to  contend 
for  any  others  that  are  extant ;  and  therefore, 
if  I  ihould  appear  to  dwell  longer  on  this  part 
of  my  fubje<9:  than  is  neceflary ,  I  hope  it  will 
be  confidered,  that  every  thing  which  re- 
lates to  revealed  Religion  depends  ultimately 
pn  thp  authenticity  of  the  Mofaic  account 

of 
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of  t|ie  creation  zxiAfdll  of  man.  For,  as  to 
the  Chriftian  Revelation,  if  we  may  tnifi:  to 
the  teftimony  not  only  of  Prophets  and 
ApolUes,  but  of  our  Lord  himfelf,  it  was 
certainly  not  more  deiigned  to  carry  us  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  time,  than  backward  to  its 
beginning ;  the  new  revelation  having  c<m- 
tinual  reference  and  relation  to  the  oH.  A 
conne6i:ion,  I  mufl  add,  the  more  fit  ta  be 
iniiiled  upon  at  prefent,  becaufe,  in  ibme 
rery  recent  tranfa6tions  on  the  continent^  its 
importance  has  been  in  the  moil:  extraordi- 
imiy  manner  difputed,  and  the  authority  cf 
the  Pentateuch  particularly  called  in  quef- 
tion. 

I  cannot  conclude  therefore  this  part  rf 
my  Lecture,  without  earneftly  exhorting 
thofe  of  my  hearers,  who  may  be  at  all  lia- 
ble to  be  led  aftray  by  the  falfe  philofophy 
of  the  times,  not  to  fuffer  themfHves  to  be 
deprived  of  the  ancient  and  venerable  ac- 
count, which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the  firil 
beginning  of  things,  and  more  elpecially  of 
the  origin  of  moral  evil,  till  they  have  exa- 
mined carefully  into  every  circumftance,that 
can  be  expeded  to  throw  light  upon  the 
fubjcft.    It  is  not  the  hiftory  of  a  fingle  un- 
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confie6bed  event,  or  of  a  few  fuch,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  but  of  many  events,  cloielj^ 
and  I  may  add  marvellotifly  connedled.  And 
though  it  fhould  ieem  to  refemble,  as  an  emi- 
nent Ereethinker  has  aflerted  of  it  ^,  "  thoie 
*'  fabulous  accounts,  which  every  nation 
gLTCS  of  its  origin;'*  though  it  Jhotdd  be 
full  of  prodigies  and  miracles;'*  though  it 
(hould  '^  ^ve  an  account  of  a  flate  of  the 
''  world,  and  of  human  nature,  entirely  dif- 
"  ferent  from  the  prefent  %'*  of  "  our  fall 
"  from  that  Hate ;"  of  the  "  age  of  man  ex- 
''  tending  to  near  a  thoufand  years  ;**  and  <d 
**  the  deffarudion  of  the  world  by  a  deluge  f* 
let  us  remember,  that  if  it  is  a  record  of 
that  high  authority,  and  that  great  anti- 
quity, which  we  fuppofe  it  to  be,  tlien  tbefe 
are  the  very  things  we  might  expect  to  find 
in  it:  a  llate  of  the  world  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  the  prefent,  and  a  flate  of  hu- 
man natiu-e  entirely  fo,  as  well  as  of  our  fall 
from  it ;  for  nothing  lefs  can  account  for  the 
prefent  ftate  of  tbefe  things.  Changes  and 
revolutions  there  muft  have  been,  or  the 

"f  Hume. 

'  See  LilanS%  Fltw  o/DaJical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  Letter  zzrili. 
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work  of  God  will  appear  to  have  been  ori* 
ginally  and  radically  imperfed:.  Prodigies  and 
miracles  alfo  we  might  exped:  to  read  of,  if 
we  will  but  conlider  the  Pagan  accounts  of 
their  own  grofs  idolatries ;  by  means  of  which^ 
without  prodigies  and  miracles^  the  true  God 
would  for  ever  perhaps  have  been  excluded 
from  this  world  of  his  own  making :  and  as 
to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  and 
the  deftru6lion  of  the  world  by  a  deluge, 
they  are  not  only  fupported  by  other  hiftori- 
cal  teflimonies  of  much  repute,  as  is  welt 
known  *,  but  the  latter  elpeciaUy  is,  as  it  is 
my  intention  to  ihew  in  a  future  Difcoarfe, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  confirmed 
by  phyfical  obfervations. 

*  Vid.  Jo/efh.  Antlq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  Grot'ms  di  FirUau  E 
Cbriji,  c.  16.  and  Dr.  Adams  s  An/kver  to  Hume,  See  a|£>  Fir 
bers  Hora  Mofaica,  vol.  i.  p.  119.   and  fe£t  x.  ch.  iv.  on  the     L 
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Page  154..  noie{i). 

J,  HE  particulars  of  the  account  may  tojuterjicial  cnquirert 
appear  allegorical^  &c.]  All  profane  niKories^  which  af- 
c<»id  A>  high  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kindy  are  fo  fabulous  and  abfurd,  and  fo  little  to  be  re- 
garded as  authentic  in  their  prefent  drefs,  that  we  can- 
not be  furpriied  that  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  regard 
the  Moiaic  cofmo^ony  in  the  fame  lignt  as  other  an- 
cient hiftories,  (hall  look  for  fable^  when  it  treats  of  (iich 
remote  aad  primaeval  matters. 

I  have  already  admitted  that  an  air  of  mytholo- 
gy runs  through  the  Mofaic  hiftory  of  the  gene- 
us  and  fall  of  man  :  but  I  have  intimated  at  the  fame 
time,  what  is  oertdnly  the  truth,  that  the  firfl.  ori^n 
of  things  muft  have  been  in  every  particular  not  only  fo 
different  from,  but  in  fome  inftances  fo  contrary  to  pre- 
fent experience,  [fee  Campbell  on  Miracles ^  pp.  21:1, 213. 
and  JVallace^s  various  TrofpeBs  of  Mankind^  that  the 
trued  poffible  account  mujlto  us  nave  appeared  mytho- 
logical. Nothing  is  more  mythological  to  read  of, 
Serhaps,  than  a  miracle :  but  it  is  capable  of  pofitive 
emonftration,  that  the  world  could  not  have  exifted 
without  many  miracles.  See  Campbell  as  above. 

It  may  have  been  an  ingenious  device,  and  a  very  art- 
ful one,  of  the  Pagans,  to  pretend  to  refolve  their  my- 
tholo^esinto  allegories;  for  nothing  elfe  could poflibly 
excule  the  groflhefs  and  abfurdity  of  moft  or  them. 
£See  them  admirably  expoi'ed  for  their  attempts,  by 
Arnobius  in  his  5th  book  contr.  Gentes.']  But  to  fup» 
pofe  that  there  is  no  hiftory  of  the  firft  beginning  of 
things,  but  what  is  both  mythological  axid/abulous^  is, 
on  many  accounts,  exceeaingly  unwife,  and  contrary 
to  Reafon. 

Much 
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Much  ill,  I  apprehend,  has  arlfen  from  an  injudicious 
manner  of  beginning  our  refearches.     Many  are  too 
apt  to  think,  that  it  is  only  the  veracity  of  Mofesthatis 
concerned  in  the  real  charafter  and  authenticity  of  the 
firft  three  chapters  of  Genefis;  and  they  feem  to  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  perfeft  indifference,  whether  he  wrote 
what  is  there  written,  of  the  origin  of  man  and  of  evil, 
mythologically,  allegorically,  or  hiftorically ;  whether 
he  was  really  the  author  of  them,  or  only  the  colledor 
of  antiauatea  traditions,  and  fanciful  legends  ;  or  whe- 
ther inaeed  he  had  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  them. 
This  was  certainly  the  cafe  with  Dr.  Geddes,  and  is 
the  cafe  with  many  German  commentators  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  particularly  M.  Teller  of  Berlin,  EiGhhom, 
Heizelmann,  Cruget^  &c.  who  all  agree  in  treating 
the  firfi  three  chapters  of  Genefis  as  fabulous,  but  with 
little  agreement  among  themfelves  in  other  refpe£ts. 
Thus  M.  Teller  thinks  the  fecond  and  third  chapters 
foore  ancient  than  ihofirji,  while  M.  Eichhorn  thinks 
the  latter  the  moft  ancient  of  the  three ;  a  diflference  of 
opinion  which  affedls  M.Teller's  chief  argument ;  who 
contends,  that  thtjir/i  chapter  is  allegorical^  but  the 
others  bieroghpbical,   and   tor  that  rcafon   more  an- 
cient.    In  fa($,  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  them; 
which   muft  be  the  cafe    with   all  who   pretend   to 
judee  of  them^  merely  as  the  introdu&ion  to  au  ancieut 
book. 

The  true  way  for  a  Chriftian  to  confider  the  matter, 
18  to  begin  with  the  teflimony  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
Apojiolic  'writers^  to  the  truth  of  this  very  ancient  ac- 
count ofthinffs.  If  we  have  any  authentic  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  thefutun 
hopes  and  expeftations  of  man,  it  is  unqueftionably 
only  in  the  Goffjel  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  in  the  Evaneelical 
hiilories  and  writings  of  the  Apottles  ;  in  our  lord's 
own  declarations,  and  the  infpired  evidence  of  his  Dif- 
ciples.  Now  if  this  intbrmation  is  *'  /row  abwe^^ 
(hall  we  liippofe  that  our  Lord  himfelf  and  his  holy 
Apoftles  were  ignorant  of  man*s  true  beginnings  or 
would  have  purpofely  and  exprefsly  conne^edthe  hea- 
venly and  fublime  doctrines  they  had  to  communicate, 
with  a  parcel  of  Chaldaean  and  Egyptian  fables  ?  for  fo 
M.  Teller  regards  them;  M.  Eichhorn,  &c.  Dr.  Geddet 

alfo, 
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alfo^  and  Dr*  Prieftley;  much  to  their  difgrace,  as 
CbriftianSf  at  all  events. 

The  more  the  Mofaic  account  may  feem  to  us  my- 
tbolo^cal  in  ftyle  and  matter^  the  more  cautious  we 
(hould  be  how  we  reffard  it  as  fuch,  when  we  know  of 
a  furety,  that  not  only  St.  Paul,  but  our  Saviour  re- 
ferred to  it,  in  the  mod  folemn  and  ftriking  manner. 
'*  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,"  faith  St.  Paul,  "  even  fo  in 
"  Chbist  (hall  all  be  made  alive!"  "The  firjl  man 
"  Adam  was  made  a  living  foul ;  the  lajl  Adam  was 
**  made  a  quickening  fpirit*"  "  The  firft  man  is  of  the 
'*  earth,  earthy ;  the  laft  man  is  the  Lord  from  hea- 
'*  VKN  !"  I  Cor.  XV.  What  fhould  we  think  of  St, 
Paul,  if,  in  this  moft  folemn  manner,  he  had  ventured 
to  bring  into  comparifon,  our  Saviour  and  Prometheus^ 
or  any  other  truly  mythological  perfonage  ?  Or, 
when  our  bleffed  Saviour  reminds  the  Pharifees, 
**  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made  them  in  the 
**  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  5  and  faidy 
'*  For  this  caufe  fliall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother, 
**  and  fliall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  fliall  be 
*'  one  flefli :"  that  he  had  no  truer  hiftory  in  view  than 
a  mere  Oriental  legend  ?  Let  us  remember  alfo,  that, 
according  to  common  ideas,  and  the  uiual  courfe  of 
things,  this  reference  was  to  the  7noJl  mythological  fart, 
perhaps,  of  the  whole  relation. 

When  we  (hall  have  fatisfied  ourfclves  of  the  m^ani- 
feft  unreafonablenefs,  and  indeed  the  grofs  impiety,  of 
fuppofing  that  our  Saviour  and  his  holy  Apoftles  could 
make  fuch  folemn  appeals  to  a  mere  mythological  tale, 
*'  popular  traditions  and  old  fongs,"  (as  Dr.  Geddes  is 
.pleaded  to  call  them,)  let  us  confider  what  are  the 
ctrxnimftances  which  render  the  Pagan  mythologies  in 
general  fo  offenfive*  Are  they  not,  that  they  give  us 
very  unbecoming  notions  of  the  Divine  Nature,  as  well 
as  of  the  interference  of  Providence  in  the  affairs  of 
men  ?  But  how  do  we  find  the  Divine  Nature  repre- 
fented  in  the  reft  of  the  Mofaic  writings,  and  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament  ?  moft  of  them  certainly 
written  in  times  fo  remote,  as  to  be  fti^matized  as 
eminently  rude  and  barbarous:  moft  of  them  the 
works,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  of  "  an  ignorant  and 
^'  barbarous  people,  written  in  an  age  when  they  were 
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«*  fiill  more  barbarous."  See  his  -E^^x,  «  Shall  t^e 
*'  aflert,"  he  goes  on  to  fay,  ^^  that  in  more  ancient 
'^  times,  before  the  knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  dif- 
<'  covery  of  any  art  or  fcience,  men  entertained  the 
**  principles  of  pure  Tbeifn  ?  that  is,  while  they  were 
'^  Ignorant  and  barbarous^  they  difcovered  truth  r"  BJ-^ 
fays^  vol.  ii.  417. 

The  advocate  for  the  inlpiradon  of  the  Jewifii  S^ip* 
lures  might  thank  Mr.  Hume  for  this  remark.    The 
very  remote  and  incomparable  antiquity  of  the  Bible 
is  not  to  be  difputed  t  confult  Jofephus^   Pbilo,  Jujlin 
Martyr,   Grotius,   Stillingjleety   &c.  &c.    Neverthelefs 
therein  are  to  be  founo^innumerable  defcriptions  oi 
the  Deity,  not  only  the  mod  fublime,  but  the  mod  juft 
and  appropriate  that  can  be  conceived.  "  Nous  voyons 
**  avec  la  plus  grande  certitude  hiftorique,'*  fay  the 
Jews  in  their  memorial  to  M.  Teller,   "  que  Moife 
*^  trouva  deja  chez  \ts  premiers  peres  de/a  nation,  comme 
*'  un  heritage  rejpe^lable^  des  dognics  purs,  et  des  prin- 
'^  cipes  de  religion  clairs  et  degages  de  toute  Idolatrie, 
'*  et  de  tout  Ath6ifme.     Ces  Patriarcbes  avoient  fur- 
^'  tout  cherch6  k  conferver  la  do6lrine  d*un  Dieu  fpi* 
*^  rituel,  imperceptible  aux  fens.    Nous  ne  trouvoni 
''  cette  do^bine  aans  la  meme  purete  chez  aucune  au* 
*^  tre  nation.'^    Mr.  Hume  thinks  the  truth  could  not 
have  been  difcovered  fo  early  as  the  times  ofMofes: 
the  Jews  of  Berlin  think  they  were  difcovered  much 
earlier.   Mr.  Hume  is  not  to  be  excufed  for  his  want  of 
dif cemment,  or  want  of  honefty,  in  pretending  that  the 
Bible  does  not  contidn  the  principles  of  pure  Theifm: 
the  Pruflian  Jews  are  not  to  be  excufed  for  their  dulnefsy 
in  not  regarding  fuch  corred  ideas  oJFthe  Divine  Nature, 
as  a  certain  proof  of  the  infpiration  of  the  facred  Writ* 
ings.   What  indeed  Mr.  Hume's  ideas  of  pure  Theifm 
were,  it  may  be  difficult  to  fay :  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  obje£lea  to  the  facred  books,  as 
far  as  they  reprefent  God  to  be  infinitely  fuperior  to 
mankind ;  for  this  muft  have  the  fault  he  cenfures,  of 
checking  all  rival/bip  and  emulation  on  the  part  oiman^  to 
the  lols  of  all  the  virtues  that  aggrandife  a  people^  includ- 
ing particularly  "aftivity,  fpirit,  courage,  nia^animit]r» 
<*  and  love  of  liberty /'    Tnefe  q^ualities,  it  feems,  ase 
only  compatible  with  a  religion,  m  which  the  gods  are 
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concdved  to  be  little  better  and  little  fuperior  to  man^ 
as  in  all  the  Pagan  fyilems.  Another  recommendation 
the  Pagan  fyftems  poflefs  over  the  facred  books,  in  Mr, 
Hiune's  idea ;  they  allow  us  ^^  to  be  more  at  eafe  in 
**  our  addreflfes  to  luch  deities."  See  his  Natural  Hiftoryi 
of  Religion,  §.x.  p.4;4;  a  work  more  calculated  to  prove 
the  abfolute  neceffity  of  revelation  than  almoft  any  I 
ever  perufed  ;  though  certainly  written  with  a  dengn 
as  oppofite  aspoflible. 

Jolepbus,  with  great  propriety,  challenges  his  readers 
to  examine  thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and  to  fay 
whether  Mofes  had  not  invariably  afcribed  to  the  Deity^ 
not  only  his  proper  nature,  but  aftions  fuitable  to 
that  nature ;  free  trom  all  the  vanities  and  abfurdities 
of  the  Pagan  mythologies ;  though  he  lived  in  times  fo 
remote,  as  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  invent,  had  ho 
fccn  fit ;  *'  (br  he  lived,"  fays  he,  *^  full  two  thou- 
**  fand  years  ago,  a  diftance  of  time  to  which  the 
''  poets  dare  not  carry  up  the  birth  of  their  gods,  the 
"  aflions  of  their  anceftors,  or  the  eftablifhment  of 
*'  their  laws."  The  paflage  is  very  remarkable.  "HSr^  roi- 
yjv  ri;  svrEv^otjLEviis  ro7j  ^itxiotc  itxpQL-noiX'Jj  rr^v  yyxy.r^y  Osm 
VfOcravsYeiy,  xa*  Sox4U.oi^eiv  rlv  Yj^srs^y/  t^oao^arr^v,  el  rr^v  rs 
f'jffjy  avrS  d^iMg  Kanvor^cs,  kol)  rrj  SwdfJisi  ir^eirio'scg  as)  rd^ 
rci^stf  avr£Sr,KS,  nASHS  KA0APON  TON  llEPI  ATTOX 
4^TAAHA2:  AOrON  THS  OAP*  AAA012  ASXHMONOS  MT- 
©OAOriAS'  Kalror/s,  ocov  sri  aijx.f*  %fovoy  xaJ  irxXaiorrfTi, 


inyiyKay  eroXiJi.Yfa'OLy ,    Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  p.  3* 

Notwith (landing  this,  Mr.  Paine  is  pleafcd  to  aflcrt, 
in  his  Age  of  Reajouy  (and  I  cannot  forbear  to  record  it, 
as  a  flanaing  reproach  to  his  tafte  and  difcemment,  and 
DO  unequivocal  (ign  of  his  great  ignorance,)  that  ^^  aU 
*^  moft  the  only  parts  in  the  book  called  the  Bible,  that 
**  convey  to  us  any  idea  of  God,  are  fome  chapters  iu 
«  Job  and  the  xixth  Pfalm."— "  I  recolUa  no  other  ; 
«*  thofe  parts  are  true  dciftical  compoiitions ;  for  they 
'*  treat  of  the  Deity  through  his  works  j  they  are 
*•  founded  upon  natural  philofophy." 

But  is  God  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  Creator  of  the 
univerfe  ?   merely  as  uie  efficient  caufc  of  the  vifiblo 
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fcene  of  things  ?  Have  we  nothinjg  to  do  with  his  pro* 
vidential  government  of  the  vvorlci,  and  the  mode  oi  hto 
exiftence  ?  Other  Deifts  are  not  fo  eafily  fatisfied  :  they  ■ 
thnik  it  a  ^at  thiitg  to  be  able  to  comprehend  his  moTU 
and  metapnyficdattriWutes;  unity,  ffirituality^omnipditencef 
ubiquity^  trtpnitjf,  and,  abdve  all,  nis  goodttefs  and  nutty. 
But  ancient  as  the  Bible  is,  and  proud  as  modem  Deifts 
are  of  their  iirft  principles  of  theology,  there  is  not  one 
of  thefe  properties  and  attributes  otthe  Divine  Nature, 
which  is  not  duly  afligned  to  God  in  the  writings  of 
Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  in  fuch  fublimity  of  language, 
and  with  fuch  force  of  expreffion,  as,  not  only  never 
have  been  exceeded,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the 
moft  unexceptionable  judges,  never  have  been  equalled. 
Sec  Lozvth's  Le6lures  on  Hebrew  Poetry^  Left.  I.  Addi* 
fon^s  Evidences  of  the  Cbrijlian  Religion.  See  Sir  JVtlUam 
Jones* 5  opinion  in  his  Anniverfary  Difeourfts  at  Calcutta; 
Bi/hop  lViitfon*s  Apolosyj  pp.  136, 151,  208.  and,  for  a 
comparifon  between  tlie  Hebrew  and  Pagan  defcriptions 
of  the  Deity,  Richards* s  Bavipton  LeSlures^  Serin.  V'l, 
Serm.  VIII. 

When  we  have  fatisfied  ourfelves  that  St.  Paul  and 
others  of  the  Apoflles,and  even  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf,  re- 
ferred to  the  Mofaic  cofmogony,  as  a  true  and  literal 
hiftory  of  the  commencement  of  things — when  we 
have  duly  weighed  and  confidered  the  exceeding  great 
abfurdity  and  iiiipiety  of  fuppofing  they  could  refer  to 
nothing  better  than  a  mythological  legend — when  we 
have  certified  ourfelves  that  the  beginning  of  the  world> 
of  man,  and  of  evil,  muft  have  been  fo  entirely  different 
from  the  conmion  courfe  of  things,  and,  as  far  as  re* 
gards  the  creation  of  animals  and  vegetables,  fo  inde- 
pendent of  all  fecondary  caufes,  as  to  be,  in  every  fenfe 
of  the  terms,  perfedly  marvellous  and  miraculous'-* 
when  we  have  brought  ourfelves  to  refleft,  that, 
ilrange  and  unufual  as  the  account  may  feem,  every 
part  of  it  is  of  fo  great  importance,  that  we  coulo 
not  do  without  it,  (for  this  I  think  demonflrable,  in 
refpeft  to  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  origiri  of  evil—) 
Then  we  may  be  prepared  to  examine  more  minutdy 
into  the  drift  of  the  hiftory,  and  to  appreciate  the  pe- 
culiar importance  of  the  feveral  incidents. 

It  would  be  irapoftible  to  go  through  the  whole,  in 
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a  note,  already  perhaps  too  long :  but  I  (liall  fele6l  two 
of  the  incidents,  becaufe  they  are  particularly  impor- 
tant if  true,  and  have  been  particularly  expofed  to  ri- 
dicule on  a  fiippofition  of  their  being  falfe.  The  firft 
18  the  creation  of  woman ;  the  other,  the  law  given  to 
the  Protoplafts.  The  former  is  unqueftionably  of  great 
importance,  becaufe,  as  we  have  lecn  above,  our  Sa- 
viour referred  to  it,  and  to  fettle  a  very  important  point 
in  the  laws  of  fociety.  The  fecond  is  very  important,  be- 
caufe no  Icfs  than  the  introdu£lion  of  fin,  and  fall  of 
the  human  race,  and  confequently  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  are  all  intimately  conned:ed  with  it. 

Firft  then,  in  rtijgard  to  the  creation  of  woman.  That 
the  fecondary  cauies  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies 
could  not  operate  in  the  prouudtion  of  the  firfl:  man,  or 
the  firft  woman,  is  mod  evident.  But  though  it  is  a  pecu- 
liar merit  in  the  Mofaic  cofmogony,  that  where  fecond 
caufes  could  not  be  fuppofcd  to  a6l,  they  are  totally 
kept  out  of  fight ;  yet  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  man 
and  of  woman,  the  facred  Hiftorian  has  entered  more 
than  in  any  other  in  fiance  into  the  viocfus  operandi  of 
creation  :  and  certainly  not  \^thout  rcafon.  How  the 
world  in  general  was  created,  we  need  not  be  informed 
as  to  the  exa^  quomodo  of  its  formation  and  arrange- 
ment :  but  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  therefore,  that  we 
need  not  have  been  inftrufted  in  the  quomodo  of  mayi's 
creation,  or  in  that  of  the  luoman  ;  for  the  tcrrcjhial  na- 
ture of  man's  body,  as  diftinft  from  the  foul,  and  on 
which  many  important  theological  queftionsare  known 
to  depend,  is  thereby  particularly  (hewn,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  nature  in  the  two  foxes  exprefsly  demonftrated ; 
.  the  former  being  neceflary  not  only  to  the  due  appre- 
henfion  of  man  s  nature,  but  the  vindication  of  God's 
power  and  providence;  for  the  terreftrial  nature  of  man's 
body  became  afterwards  a  leading  dogma  in  profane 
philofophy ;  whereupon  the  philofophers  always  en- 
deavoured to  fix  the  origin  of  evil :  fo  that  it  would 
feem  to  be  moft  reafonable  that  this  diftinftion  in  the 
human  nature  (hould  have  been  particularly  noticed. 
For  to  fliew  that  God  made  man  of  tne  duft  of  the  ground, 
was  a  vindication  of  his  power  over  matter,  to  which 
often  has  been  attributed  a  neceflary  and  iiidepen- 
f}ent  9xi(ienc^,  which  in  after-times  was  particularly 
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the  doSrine  of  the  Stoics,  as  is  t^xU  known.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  origin  of  woman. 

In  the  creation  of  the  human  fpecies,  there  was  a 
foundation  to  be  laid  for  the  future  foc'uty  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  it,  and  for  the  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
lical  union  in  particular  of  the  two  fexes.     Of  two  ra- 
tional beings,  to  which  (hould  the  dominion  of  the 
new  world  be  afligned  ?  Was  Adam  to  inveft  btmfelf 
with  the  fuperiority  in  virtue  of  his  (Irength  and  man- 
hood ?  and  was  he  to  receive  woman  at  the  bands  of 
his  Maker,  as  he  received  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
the  beafts  of  the  field,  as  a  being  altogether  inferior 
and  diftinft  ?  Was  it  not  better  that  every  foundation 
of  endearment  fhould  be  laid  at  the  firft  ;  and,  to  obvi- 
ate jealoufy  and  rivalry,  and  much  more  any  undue 
afTumption  of  fuperiority,   that  there   (hould    be   an 
equality  of  rights,  and  the  fame  manifeft  identity  of  na- 
ture, as  was  to  be  provided  for  in  the  after  propagation 
of  the  fpecies  ?  Kf  arav  ^a  rov  '^Av^px  -nj j  yvvon'Ms,  iays  Plu- 
tarch, 8%  i^g  hvrorr^v  xrrjaarof,  aXX*  wg  *TXHN  £AMA« 
TOS,  cviunraJ^Hvtx  xai  cryj^Trcs^uxoVa  W  fJvo/a.     A  fentencCy 
fays  Wollafton,  \Reltg'io%  of  Nature,  159.]  which  ought 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  ! 

And  that  there  was  fucn  occafion  for  marldng  the 
identity  of  nature  in  this  inftance,  we  may  particularly 
conclude  from  the  reafoning  of  Mr.  Hume.  **  For, 
fays  he,  '*  were  there  a  fpecies  of  creature  intermingled 
*'  with  men,  which,  though  rational,  were  pofleflcSof 
*'  fuch  inferior  ftrength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that 

they  were  incapable  of  all  refiftance,  the  necejfary  con- 
fequenccy  I  thinlc,  is,  that  we  fliould  be  bound  by  the 
'*  law  of  humanity,  to  give  gentle  ufage  to  thefe  crca- 
<^  tures ;  but  fhould  not,  properly  fpeaking,  lie  nxAttenj 
**  rejlraint  of  jujlice  with  regard  to  them  ;  nor  could 
*^  they  poflefs  any  right  or  property  exclufive  of  fuch 
*^  arbitrary  lords."  E/laj'S,  vol.  ii.  256,  257. 

It  could  not  be  of  importance  to  the  brute  Irrational 
animals  to  be  certified  ot  this  identity  of  nature  fo  par- 
ticularly; [fee  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  P.I.  Qu«ft. 
xcii.  art.  2.]  but  the  phyfical  inflinSs  and  appetites, 
which  would  guide  tbtm  to  what  was  right,  were  not 
likely  in  mauKind  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  thofo 
moral  virtues,  and  chafte  affeftions,   on  which  the 
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mod  of  foclety  In  genera],  and  the  happinefs  of  private 
life  more  particularly,  were  to  depend :  and  therefore 
I  look  upon  the  whole  to  be  fully  and  adequately  ex- 
pliuned  in  the  23d  and  24th  verfes  of  the  fecond  chap- 
ter^  to  which  our  Saviour  alluded  in  the  pafla^  al* 
ready  referred  tot  Matth.  xix.  4,5,  5.  fee  alfo  Mark 
X.  69  7.  There  I  find  the  divine  inlHtution  of  marriage^ 
and  all  the  private  virtues  and  charities  ilowinjg  there- 
finom :  there  I  find  "  God's  beft  gift  to  mankind;*'  that 
union  of  fouls,  and  intcrefls ;  that  participation  of  ptuni 
and  pleafures ;  which  tend  to  heighten  all  the  enjoy- 
meotSj  and  mitigate  all  the  forrows  of  life  ;  and  which 
expanding  itfelf  in  the  propagation,  nurture,  aud  edu- 
cation of  children,  lays  the  foundation  for  every  com<* 
fort  and  fecurity  derivable  from  fociety. 

But  none  of  thefe  things  can  have  their  proper 
foundation  in  a  mere  fable.  No  allegory,  no  poetical 
miitbos^  could  poflibl}r  fervc  our  purpofe.  Dr.  Geddes 
could  derive  all  thele  things  equally  with  ourfelvcs 
from  the  Mofaic  cofmogony :  but  in  treating  the  latter  as 
a  mere  fable,  he  totally  and  entirely  deftroys  its  ufe ; 
befides  contradiding  St.  Paul,  and  invalidating  or  ren<^ 
dering  void  his  whole  argument,  i  Cor.  xi.  8,  9. 

See,  as  to  the  peculiar  appointment  of  woman's  crea- 
tion, Le/Iie's  IVorkSj  vol.  i.  242.  Tbeodoretus  lt^\  Ufovoix^, 
A«y.  f.  141.  Dr.PrieJileysCompariJ'onoftbelnJlUutions  of 
Mofes  and  tbe  Hindoos ,  p.  153.  and  Dr.  Janiiejbns  H'ljtory 
^  ibe  Ventateucb. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this,  becaufe  it  is  almoft 
alleged  to  be  the  very  reafon  of  M.Teller's  infidelity,  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  three  firft  chapters  of  (Jenefis;  for  he 
Aus  excufes  himfelf :  *^  VoiU  fur  quoi  il  faut  prendre 
^*  parti,  ^  moins  de  vouloir  donner  gain  de  caufe  aux 
**  railleries  fines  et  grojfures  des  ennemis  de  la  Religion. 
''  Combien  de  fois  n'a-t-on  pas  tourne  en  ridicule  la 
*•  cCU  d'Adam  P''  To  which  M.  de  Luc  very  properly 
anfwers,  **  Quand  on  ne  fait  pas  m6prifer  \^  ridicule  de- 
"  raifonnnbhy  on  merite  d'etre  vidlimej"  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  ftate  the  extreme  folly  of  pretending  to  ob]e£l:, 
where  we  have  no  means  whatever  of  deciding  the 
cafe  :  "  II  eft  evident  qu'on  ne  fauroit  rien  affirmer  ii\ 
>*  nier  a  priori  fur  la  maniere  de  la  creation,  foit  en  g6n6. 
*^  ralj  foit  dans  aucune  de  fes  parties." 
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I  proceed  now  to  the  law  given  to  the  Protoplafti, 
which  has  been  regarded  as  hieroglyphical,  allegorical, 
and  wholly  fabulous  ;   and  which,  if  we  were  in  all 
cafes  ignominioufly  to  give  way  to  raillery  and  ridtcnle, 
would  be  amon^  the  firft  parts  of  the  Mofaic  records 
to  be  abandonea.  That  "  the  whole  Human  race  (hould 
"  be  condemned  for  eating  an  apple^^  is  an  old  taunt, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  perpetually  be  revived,  becaufe  it  is 
certainly  according  to  tne  letter  of  the  Scripture,  except 
indeed  as  to  the  abfurd  and  groundlefs  defienation  of 
the  particular  fruit.     The  law  is  thought  trifling :  why 
fo  ?  Can  the  wilful  tranlgreffion  of  any  cxprefe  com- 
mand of  God  be  fo  ?  But  what  if  murder,  theft,  adul- 
tery, or  perjury,  had  been  forbidden  ?  would  not  this 
have  been  an  ufelel's  and  unneceflary  fuggeflion  of  mo- 
ral diforder  in  a  (late  of  perfeft  innocence,  which  might 
have  been  preferved  ?  Befides,  how  were  any  of  thefe 
crimes  poflible  ?  or   how  indeed,  as  dated  already  in 
another  place,  could  ar^^  of  the  laws  of  the  Decalogue  be 
brought  to  apply  to  the  fituation  of  the  Protoplafts? 
Thcle  things  are  certijinly  not  fufficiently  thou&^ht  of, 
when  men  obje£l  to  this  particular  part  of  the  Mofaic 
I'jillory.     Whatever  was  the  law,  the  tranfffreflSon  of 
Adam  might  be  proved  to  be,  a  complication  ot  fins.  [See 
Edivards^s  Prefervative  againjl  Socinianifm^  Difc.  II.  p. 
34.]  At  all  events,  if  the  offence  be  confidered  as  trifling, 
it  is  a  good  remarrk  which  one  author  makes,  that,  "  iiv 
*^  ftead  of  contending  againft  God  for  ordaining  the  for- 
*^  feiturc  of  what  he  gave  them,  for  fuch  a  tnfle  of  of- 
*'  fence,  the  proper  arerument  is  certainly  againft  our  firft 
*'  parents,  for  not  fulfilling  fuch  a  real  tnfle  of  obedience, 
•'  where  there  had  been  fuch  magnificence  of  favour." 
New  Theory  of  Redemption^  vol.  i.  162.     The  lame  au- 
thor in  another  place  obfervcs,  "  Nor  is  it  the  Icall 
"  furprifing  that  immortality  was  forfeited  by  one  of- 
*^  fence,  when  the  obfervance  of  one  fingle  circuni- 
**  fiance  was  the  only  thing  required  in  order  to  its 
*^  prefervation." 

In  (liort,  when  all  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  are 

fairly  taken  into  account^  (many  of  which  cannot  be 

adverted   to  at  prefent,)  we  fliall  furely  be  brougbt 

readily  to  acquielice  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Biftop 

Bull,  that  **  this  precept  to  Adam  was  no  fuch  flig^^^ 

'     "aiKl 
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and  eafy  precept  as  fome  have  fancied ;  but  was  at 
once  a  bridle  to  the  delicioufncfs  of  his  fenfe,  and  a 
check  to  the  curiofity  of  his  reafon ;  a  great  experi- 
ment of  his  felf-denial,  and  in  general  a  call  to  the 
dinne  life" — ^That  it  laid  "  a  far  greater  reftraint  on 
man's  rational  apipetiit',  for  the  tree  forbidden  was  hv 
God  himfelf  ftyled  the  tree  of  knowledge;  and  it  was 
a  motive  that  leduced  Eve,  that  the  h*uit  of  it  was 
good  to  make  one  wife."  S^riwonj,  vol.  iii.  1087. 1089. 
«  alfo  the  Summa  Theologies  of  St,  Thomas,  Part 
I.  Quaeft.  clxiii.  Art.  i.  and  Farad,  Lojl.  b.  vii.  543. 
viii.  323.     **  OJ  y.zvOis  sfi^tS'evirocy.iy  [M'j&oig,  O'j^l  dvaxo^s'oi'' 

rt^koct  xsi^iTi.'*    Juft.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryphone, 

Page  156.  note  (2) . 

In  this  cafe  a  clofejludy  of  the  volume  ofnature-^  C^c,  ter* 
nated  in  AtheifmJ]  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  I  mean 
infinuate^  that  a  ftudy  of  nature  is  likely  in  general  to 
id  to  Atheifm.  I  have  adduced  the  fa£t  aUuded  to^ 
ily  to  (hew  how  incomparably  fuperior  the  light  of 
svelation  is,  to  the  cafuat,  variable,  and  often  perverfe 
^u6lions  of  Reafon  ;  and  how  indifpenfably  ncceflary 
\  authority  is,  to  eftablifh  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
nie  of  the  mod  important  principles  of  religion  and 
orality  :  even  indeed,  of  the  very  being  and  exiftence 
'God !  And  as  it  is  the  principal  objeft  of  thefe  Lec- 
res  to  (lievv,  that,  in  this  boafted  age  of  Reafon,  we  are 
)t  arrived  at  any  greater  certainty  as  to  thofe  matters, 
an  heretofore,  how  can  this  be  better  proved  thau 
9m  the  declarations  and  conceflions  of  Infidels  them- 
Ives  ?  I  have  therefore  thought  it  not  amifs  to  (hew 
hither  Reafon  may  conduct  us,  when  retrained  by  no 
ithority,  and  fenfible  of  no  fuperior.  And  while  Vol- 
ire,  and  Roufleau,  and  Helvetius;  Hume,  Gibbon, 
id  Paine,  have  been  endeavouring  to  convert  men,  as 
ley  would  term  it,  from  Religion  to  Reafon,  from 
hriftianity  to  Deifm,  under  a  pretence  that  our  flea- 
m  is  light  fufHcient,  and  cannot  fail  to  figure  us  in  all 
ac  obedience  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  it  maybe  well 
>  know  that  their  cotemporary,  friend,  and  aflbciate, 
>iderot,  thought  himfelf  able,  by  the  very  fame  means 

they 
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they  wonld  have  adopted  to  convert  a  man  from  Chrif-' 
tianity  to  Deifm^  to  convert  him  further,  from  Deifm 
to  Atbeifm,  viz.  a  Jludj  of  nature^  and  art  appeal  to  our 
own  feelings  and  judgment.  For  the  requiutes  he  in« 
lifts  on  are  exprefsly  as  foliovtr :  ^*  La  reflexion ;  de  I'c- 
*^  tude^  des  connoiflances ;  une  lon^e  chaine  d'expe« 
'^  riences ;  V habitude  de  contemtler  Ta  nature^  la  fcienoe 
<<  des  vraies  caufes  de  fes  phenomenes  divers ;  de  fes 
'^  combinaifons,  de  fes  loix ;  des  ctres  qui  les  compo- 
*^  fent,  et  de  leurs  diflferentes  proprictes— Pour  ^tre 
*«  Athee,  il  faut  I'avoir  MediteeP'  Syjlime  de  la  Nature^ 
ch.  xiii.  Part  II. 

Are  not  thefc  tlie  very  qualifications  which  the  Deift 
would  infift  upon,  as  invariably  fufficient  to  prove  the 
exiftence  and  attributes  of  God?  But  how  are  men  to  be 
expelled  to  agree  in  any  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from 
a  view  of  nature,  when  Spinoza  could  fo  exclude  final 
caufes,  as  to  ridicule  it  as  a  childiih  fancy  to  think, 
that  eyes  were  defigned  to  fee  with,  teeth  to  chew 
with,  the  fun  to  give  light,  &c.  &c.  ?  How  are  men  to 
be  expefted  to  form  correft  notions  of  the  Deity  with- 
out Revelation,  when  Mr.  Hume  infifts  upon  it,  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion,  that  polytheifm  and  idola- 
try mu/J  have  been  the  primitive  religion  of  un'tnflruQed 
man  ?  when  Lord  Bohngbroke  aflerts,  that  '*  the  firft 
'*  true  principles  of  all  theology  could  not  be  efta- 
**  blifhed  till  the  manhood  of  philofophy  ?"  and  when 
Lord  Shaftefbury  could  take  the  pams  to  arrange  and 
claflify  the  many  different  opinions  men  might  come 
to  entertain  concerning  Providence,  ieparately  or  niix- 
cd;  as,  firft,  they  might  be  finiply  The'ifts]  Atbeifts\ 
Polytbe'ifts ;  D^emonifts :  or  thefe  might  be  mixed ;  as, 
firft,  Theifm  iv'Ub  Da?monifm  ;  fecondly,  Damoni/m  <:vitb 
Polytbeljmy  &c.  &Ck  See  the  whole  in  his  Enquiry  con^ 
cerning  Firtue^  Part  I.  §.  a. 

Nor,  if  Voltaire,  Helvetius,  &c.  had  known  wha*^ 
they  were  about,  could  they  have  fuppofed,  that  theyr' 
were  better  advocates  for  the  fufliciency  of  Reafon  — 
For  thus  does  the  former  contradift  himfelf,  in  hi^s 
Poem  on  Natural  Religion : 


u 


Jc  ne  puis  ignorer  ce  o^ordonna  mon  maltre  ; 
II  ma  donne  fa  loi,  puifqu il  ma  donnc  letre : 
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•^  La  morale  uniformf,  en  tout  temps,  en  tout  //>?/, 
**  A  des  (iecles  fans  tin,  nous  parle  au  noni  de  Dicu.'* 

Afterwards^  fpeaking  of  the  Chinefe^  Tartars^  &c.  lie 
lays, 

•*  Differents  dans  leurs  mocurs,  ainfi  qu'en  leurs  hommages, 
•'  lis  lui  font  tons  tenir  un  dift'erent  langage. 
**  Tous  fc  font  done  tromp^s"— 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  prayer,  which  begins, 

"  O  Dieu,  qu*on  meconnoit,  6  Dicu,  que  tout  annoncc!** 

Helvetius  alfo,  though  forward  to  affure  his  fellow- 
creatures  that  they  require  no  guide,  nor  need  any  fu- 
pematural  inftru^ion,  fays  ot  the  prefent  fcene  of 
things,  ^^  Les  Verit6s  font  par  la  main  du  ciel  fcni^s 
•*  ^a  et  la,  dans  une  foret  obfcurcy  et  fans  route.  Un 
**  chemin  horde  cette  forfet  j  il  eft  frcquente  par  une 
•'  infinite  de  voyageurs.  Parmi  eux  il  eft  des  curieux,  i 
*'  qui  repaifleur  et  Tobfcurite  m^me  du  bois  infpirent 
*'  le  defir  d'y  p6netrer  :  ils  y  entrent ;  roais  embarralT^s 
'^  dans  les  ronces,  d6chir6s  par  les  epines,  et  rebutes  des 
^'  les  premiers  pas,  ils  abandonnent  Tentreprife,  et  re- 
'*  gagnent  le  chemin."  De  VHomme,  vol.  ii.  307. 

Kouffeau's  confeffion  and  acknowledgment  of  his 
own  ignorance  we  have  already  noticed,  Note  i .  Difc.  II. 
But  all  thefe  advocates  for  Natural  Religion  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  notorioufly  inconfiftent  in  regard  to 
the  fuflSciency  of  human  Reafon.  See  Dr.  Leland's  ad- 
mirable Reply  to  TindaVs  Cbrjfltantty  as  old  as  the  Cren^ 
tion ;  and  his  Vieiu  of  Det/tical  Writers^  Letters  ix, 
xxvi. 

Vagei^q.  note  (3). 

Tbe  Socinians,  and  modern  Unitarians^  as  tbey  flylt 
4hemfelvcs,']  Mr.  Fuller,  in  his  comparifon  of  the  Cal- 
viniftic  and  Socinian  fyftems,  very  reafonably  excules 
himfelf  for  applying  generally  the  name  Socinian  to 
the  Anti-Trinitarians,  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
"  reafon  why  the  term  Socinian  is  preterred  in  the  fol- 
lowing Letters  to  that  of  Unitarians^  is  not  for  the 
mean  purpofe  of  reproach,  but  becaufe  the  latter 
•*  name  is  not  a  //z/r  one.  The  term,  as  conftantly  ex- 
*'  plained  by  tHemfelves,  fignifies  thofe  profeflbrs  of 
**  Chriftianity,  who  worfliip  one  God.  But  this  is  not 
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*^  that  wherein  they  can  be  alloived  to  be  diftingtiifliecl 
**  from  others ;  for  what  profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity  are 
**  there,  who  profefs  to  worihip  a  plurality  of  Gods  ? 
"  Trinitarians  profefs  to  be  Unitarians  alfo :  they,  as 
*'  well  as  their  opponents,  believe  there  is  but  one  God. 
**  To  give  Socinians  this  name  therefore  exclujivelj'^ 
^*  would  be  granting  them  the  very  point,  which  they 
**  feem  fo  defirous  to  take  for  granted;  that  is  to  iky, 
**  the  point  in  debate,"  Preface^  p.  ix. 

Fage  i5o.  note  (4). 

We  are  not  free  to  a£iy  nor  free  to  cboofef  nor  free  to  de- 
liberate  about  our  cboice^  &c.]  *'  Voici  comment  on  peut 
*^  rcduire  la  queftion  de  la  libert6  de  rhomme ;  la  li- 
*^  berte  ne  fe  peut  rapporter  a  aucune  des  fon£lions 
^*  connues  de  nptre  ame.  Car  Tame,  au  moment  ou 
**  elle  agit,  ne  peut  agir  autrement  j  au  moment  ou  elle 
*'  choifit,  ne  peut  dcHbcrer  autrement ;  au  uioment 
'*  qu'elle  veut,  ne  peut  vouloir  autrement,  parce  qu'une 
*'  cliofe  ne  peut  exifter  et  ne  point  exifter  en  meme 
**  tenis.  Or,  c'eft  ma  volontc  telle  qu'elle  eft  qui  me  fait 
*^  delib^rer ;  c'eft  ma  deliberation  telle  qu'elle  eft  qui 
*^  me  fait  choiiir;  c'eft  mon  choix  tel  qu'il  eft  qui  me 
**  fait  agir;  c'eft  ma  determination  telle  qu'elle  eft  qui 
**  me  fait  ex&uter  ce  que  ma  deliberation  m'a  fait 
*^  choifir ;  et  je  n'ai  delibere  que  parce  que  j'ai  eu  des 
'^  motifs  qui  m'ont  fait  deliberer,  et  parce  qu'il  n'etoit 
**  pas  poflible  que  je  ne  voulufle  pas  d61ibcrer.  Ainfi  la 
^<  liberte  ne  fe  trouve  ni  dans  la  volonte,  ni  dans  la  dc- 
f ^  liberation,  ni  dans  le  choix,  ni  dans  I'aftion  ;  quaud 
**  done  peut-elle  exercer  la  liberte  ?  C'eft  aux  theolo- 
*<  giens  a  nous  le  dire."  Sjifleme  de  la  Nature^  vol.  i. 
221.  Note*  But  are  not  deliberation  and  choice  at  leaft 
ufelefs  in  a  fyftem  oineceffity? 

The  continual  inconfiflencies^  into  which  thofe  writers 
fall  who  would  fupport  the  doctrine  of  neceffity,  may 
be  feen  as  well  as  any  where  in  that  atlieiflical  work. 
The  xivth  and  xvtb  chapters  feem  to  be  in  complete 
contradidioh  to  the  xiiith.  In  the  latter  the  author 
recommends  fatajifm,  becaufe  '*  c'eft  le  Fatalifte  qui  doit 
*^  ctre  humble  et  moder6  par  princip£\  (we  are.  not  in- 
clined to  difpute  this  confequence  j  Dr.  Hartley  alfo 
flronjgly  infifts  upon  it;)  "  n'eft-il  pas  force  de  recon- 
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^  noitre  qu'il  ne  pofTede  ricn  qu'il  n'ait  regu  ?**  Cer- 
tsunly:  but  in  ch.  xiv.  the  author  quarrels  with  the 
JuferJiliiouSy  (that  is,  the  reUgloniftsy  wno  teach  the  doc- 
trine of  future  rewards  and  punilhments,)  and  urges  on 
the  other  hand,  that  man  be  taught  to  lay  afide  all 
fuch  vain  fears ;  "  qu*il  apprenne  a  s'ejlmer  lui-ni^ine; 
**  qu'il  ait  Vambttion  de  merittr  reftime  des  autres/* 
We  are  exhorted  not  to  concern  ourfelves  about  "  no- 
**  tre  fort  i  venir,"  hut  feck  to  be  ufeful  to  our  cotem- 
poraries  and  pof^erity  ;  **  qu'un  amour  legitime  de  frowj- 
**  mimes  nous  falfe  gouter  d'avande  Ic  charme  des  lou- 
anges  que  nos  voulons  miriter ;  et,  lorfque  nous  en 
fommes  dignesy  apprenons  k  nous  aimer^  ^  nous  ejVtmer 
**  nous^mimesy  This  is  for  thofe,  who  by  the  natural 
confequence  of  the  fyftem  are  "  forces  de  reconnoitre 
•*  qu*ils  ne  pofledent  rten  qu'ils  n'aient  recu :"  that 
is,  either  phyfically  or  morality  for  fo  the  wnole  work 
imports.  Dr.  Hartley's  expreffion  is,  that  the  fyftem  of 
fatalifm  niuft  produce  the  **  moft  profound  numility 
"  and  felf-annihilation,  fince  according  to  it  we  are 
"  entirely  deftitute  of  all  power  and  perfe6lion  in  our- 
*'  felves/'  This  very  learned  and  pious  author  indeed 
refers  what  we  have  to  the  grace  and  goodnefs  of  God; 
but  the  author  of  the  Syjleme  de  la  Nature^  only  to  the 
accidental  motions  and  combinations  of  matter.  But  to 
proceed.  The  charafter  of  the  virtuous  man  is  thus 
dcfcribed  :  "  L'interdt  de  Thomme  vertueux  eft  de  me^ 
titer  par  fa  conduite  P amour  et  V approbation  des  au- 
trcs,  et  de  ne  rien  faire  qui  puiffe  le  de^rader  i  fes 
**  prtfpres  yeuxj'  And  in  his  definition  ot  Virtue,  he 
fays,  *'  La  vertu  n'eft  que  Vart  de  fe  rendre  heureux  foi- 
**  mime  de  la  felicite  des  autres!*  Of  the  virtuous  man 
he  alfo  thus  fpeaks,  in  another  place :  *'  Quand  I'univer* 
entier  feroit  injufte  pour  I'homme  du  bien,  il  lui  refte 
Tavantage  de  s* aimer y  de  s*eflimer  lui-mime:  nulle 
force  ne  peut  lui  ravir  Ceflime  meritee  par  lui-mime," 
In  his  xviith  chapter  he  reproves  thofe  who  are  weak 
enough  to  think  the  foul  capable  "  de  r6fifter  les  im- 
"  pulnons  de  fes  organes,  &9."  But  in  bis  vindication 
of  penal  laws,  he  fuppofes  the  cafe  of  perfons  *'  afTez  mal 
*'  conftitues  pour  refifler  aux  motifs  qui  agiflent  lur 
*'  tous  les  autres."  Speaking  oifuicidey  the  author  fays 
this  is  lawful  and  natural^  when  pains  and  troubles  be- 
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fet  u« ;  and  his  ^roo/'muft  be  admitted  to  be  irrejiflibleh 
For  the  fame  nature,  fays  he,  that  by  a  courfe  ot  fatal- 
ity brings  thefe  diftrefles  upon  us,  ^<  a  travaill6  pendant 
'<  des  milliers  d'anndes  k  former,  dans  le  fein  de  la 
**  terre,  le  fer  qui  doit  trancher  nos jours !!!"  Could  any 
one  fuppofe  that  the  very  fame  writer  who  brings  the(e 
heavy  charges  againft  nature,   fliould  yet  In   exprefs 
terms  have  affirmed,  "  L'on  ne  peut  trop  le  r^petefi 
**  c'eft  dans  I'erreur  que  nous  trouverons  la  vraie  fource 
'^  des  maux  dont  la  race  humaine  eft  afiligee.;  ce  n'efi 
'^  point  la  nature  qui  la  rendit  malheureule/'    Part.  L 
c.  1 6.    Again.  ''  Une  nature  qui  s*ob/line  k  rendre  notre 
**  exiftence  malbeureufe,  nous  ordonne  d'en  fortir ;  en 
^'  mourant  nous  rempliiTons  un  de  fes  decrets/'   Sam- 
fon,  Eleazar,  le  Meme,  and  all  the  Chriftian  martyrsi 
were,  it  feems,  fuicides !  And  yet,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  thofe  are  not  fuicides  who  expofe  tnemfelves  to 
the  lofs  of  life  for  the  good  of  the  community.    In  his 
excufe  (or  J uicide  he  is  tor  once  coniiftent:  **Si  rhomme 
*'  n'eft  libre  dans  aucun  inftant  de  fa  vie,  il  Teft  encore 
^^  bien  moins  dans  I'aSe  qui  la  termine/'    But  what 
then  becomes  of  the  very  term  fuicidef 

Such  are  a  very  few  only  or  the  numberlefs  incon- 
fiftencies  this  author  falls  into ;  but  there  is  not  one 
that  is  not  common  to  all  other  writers  upon  the  fub- 
je6l.  I  (hall  only  take  notice  of  one  thing  more  at 
prefent,  bccaufe  it  concerns  thofe  who  think  a  fyftem 
of  ftrift  neceffity  confident  with  moral  refponfibility, 
and  a  ftate  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments.  "  S'il  eft 
*^jtf/ley"  (it  is  God  he  is  fpeaking  of,)  *^  comment  cnnre 
**  qu'il  punifle  des  cr&itures  qu'il  a  remplies  de  foi- 
"  blefles  ?"  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  this  is  the  obfer- 
vation  of  a  rigid  Fatalift.  Our  anfwer  certainly  is,  that 
the  wicked  do  not  fin  through  any  weaknefs.  But  how 
Qtier  Fatali/ls  will  anfwer  it,  we  luiow  not. 

Page  i6i.  note  (5). 

The  ajfaffin  can  no  more  help  the  murder  be  ctmtmitSf 
tban  tbe  dagger  can,  %ubicb  be  employs^  So  fays  Mr* 
Godwin  in  one  place :  but  in  another  ne  argues,  that 
there  would  be  no  injuflice  in  thrufting  a  drawn  fword 
againft  the  bofom  of  a  friend,  excett  that  tibe  nece^lary 
connexion  of  caufes  and  eflefts  haa  tauj^t  w  to  fordu 
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it  the  fword  wo^ild  wound.  Are  we  to  fuppofe  then. 
It  live  da^er  of  a  murderer  is  as  capable  of  fcnrefee* 
1;  this  coniequence,  as  the  murderer  nimfelf  ?  If  not^ 
5  murderer  may  be  guilty  of  an  injuJHce  in  the  aA, 
lich  muft  conftitute  a  mod  eflential  difference.  But 
\  (ball  be  reminded,  that  Mr.  Godwin's  principle  on- 
iky  that  the  murderer  could  no  more  help  tb^  murder 
commits,  than  the  da^^r  he  emplo^^s,  &c.  becaufe 
d  motives  that  govern  him  are  irrefidible.  But  whv 
0  not  the  motive  arifing  from  the  certain  and  necei« 
y  finrefight  of  no  wound  being  inflicted,  except  the 
goer  is  fo  employed,  as  ilron^  as  any  oppofite  mo- 
^  Is  there  no  room  in  the  icheme  of  tne  Fatalift 
•  a  preference  ?  Certainly  there  is,  for  Mr.  Godwin 
Lices  us  fo.  ^^  The  do^rine  of  neceffity,"  fays  he, 
does  not  overturn  the  nature  of  thin^.  Happinefs 
uid  mifery,  wifdom  and  error,  will  Aiil  be  dimn6t, 
sind  there  will  flill  be  a  connection  between  them. 
Wherever  there  is  a  di/litiGionj  there  is  ^ound  for 
Reference  and  defire,  or,  on  the  contrary,  for  negleA 
and  averlion.  If  therefore  by  virtue  we  mean  that 
principle,  which  afferts  the  preference  of  happinei's 
and  wildom  to  mifery  and  error,  its  reality  will  re- 
main undiminiflied  by  the  do^rine  of  neceffity.^' 
d.  Jufi.  B.  iv.  ch.  8.  r<fay,  preference  in  one  place  is 
»de  the  very  charafteriftic  of  virtue.  "  Virtue,  con- 
fidered  as  a  perfonal  quality,  confifts  in  the  difpofition 
ofmindy  and  may  be  defined  a  defire  to  promote  the 
benefit  of  intelligent  beings  in  general ;  the  quantity 
of  virtue  being  as  the  quantity  of  defire.  Now  defire 
is  another  name  (ov  trefercfice.**  B.  iv.  ch.  5. 
In  another  place  Mr.  Godwin  defines  virtuous  con- 
\&.  to  be  a  **  condu6l  fropojing  to  itfelf  a  certain  end." 
lie  definition  is  good :  but  what  (hall  we  fay  to  the 
gument  that  follows  ;  that  no  otherwife  than  a  knife 
18  a  capacity  of  cutting,  has  man  a  capacity  of  walk** 
g  ?  So  that  a  knife  that  cuts  well,  is  a  knife  that 
opofcs  to  itfelf  to  cut  iharply  ! 

Page  161.  note  (6). 

//  is  in  vain  to  plead  am  diJlzn8ion  between  rational 
\d  mecbanieal  motives.']  .See  upon  this  fubjeflb  Dr. 
rifjlley's  Free  Dtfcujfion  (jfAe  Dx,^rin^s  of  Mater ialifm; 
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in  which,  not  only  the  Doftor's  own  ar^ments  in  fujii 
port  of  his  fyftem  are  given  at  lengthy  but  the  anfwers 
and  remarks  of  his  friend  Dr.  Price.    As  Dr.  Prieftlcy 
was  himfelf  the  editor  of  this  work,  we  may  naturally 
conclude  that  he  thought  he  had  the  beft  or  the  argu- 
ment :  but  we  think  it  can  fcarce  poflibly  appear  fo  to  any 
perfon  elfe  in  the  whole  worla.    Dr.  Price's  anfwers 
and  obje£iions  are  invariably  ftrong  and  pertinent,  and 
many  appear  to  us  to  be  fo  concluiive,  as  to  admit  of 
no  poflible  reply.    Dr.  Prieftley  would  infift  upon  it, 
that  the  advocate  for  free  will,  in  profefling  a  freedom 
of  action,  profefles  to  adt  without  motive ;  and  there- 
fore can  feel  no  remorfe,  nor  even  give  oiTence.  "  For," 
fays  he,  *^  what  can  a  man  have  to  blame  himfelf  for^ 
*'  when  he  aftcd  without  motive^  and  from  no  fixed 
**  principle,  good  or  bad?  And  what  occafion  has  he 
*^  for  pardon,  who  never  meant  to  give  offence  ?"    But 
if  a  man  refufes  to  be  governed  by  a  good  motive,  fuch 
inaflion  alone  might  amount  to  offence ;  much  more  if 
he  refifts  it,  or  ads  in  direft  oppofition  to  it.     What 
motive  ought  to  be  greater  than  the  will  of  Cxod  ?  Yet, 
how  many  negleft,  and  how  many  even  openly  oppofe  hii 
commandmetits  ?  But  confult  his  Free  Di/cufftofiy  pp.307, 
308.     Dr.  Price  makes  an  admirable  diuindUon  of  mo- 
tives in  his  reply.   According  to  him,  motives  are  only 
certain  reafons,  on  the  view  of  which,  or  certain  rules 
and  perceptions,  according  to  which,  the  mind  deter- 
mines if/flf.     According  to  Dr.  Prieftley  and  other  Fa- 
talifts,  they  arc  fubftances,  which  operate  mechanically^ 
on  the  mind,  and  leave  it  no  dominion  over  its  deter- 
mination, p.  342.    See  this  point  well  argued  in  art 
EJ/ay  on  Liberty  and  Ntccffjfjyy  by  Philaretus,  in  anfwer 
to  Toplady,  pp.  90,  91.  See  alfo  Clarke's  excellent  Re^ 
fly  to  Leibnttz,  as  to  his  adopted  comparifon  of  a  ba- 
lance.   Confult  alfo  the  xxilt  chapter  and  the  former 
part  of  the  xxiiid  chapter  of  the  Fbilocalia  of  Origen\ 
where  a  good  account  is  given  of  the  confiftency  of 
the  freedom  of  man  with  God's  over-rulinff  providencej 
and  many  paffages  of  Scripture  are  reconciled. 

Page  162.  note  (7). 

IVe  are  taught  to  look  upon  this  only  as  a  deception.'] 
Notwithftanding  the  eminent  piety  of  Dr.  Harjtley,  I 

cannot 
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cannot  get  over  the  reflefiion,  which  his  fyftem  feems 
to  caft  on  the  Deity ^  in  the  diftin(5lion  he  makes  be- 
tween the  popular  and  philofophical  language  upon  the 
head  of  free-will ;  a  diftin&ion  Dr.  Prieftley  is  very  ea- 
^r  to  infift  upon.  That  the  popular  language  may 
lerve  to  convey  to  us  juft  ideas  of  men's  anions,  as  far 
as  they  fupfoj'e  themfclves  to  be  free  agents,  we  can 
readily  admit ;  but  that  the  fame  will  lerve  to  vindi- 
cate God's  providence,  we  cannot  allow.  It  would 
furely  fcem,  that  as  by  this  fcheme  he  would  fliew  man 
to  be  only  nominally,  and  not  philofophicallyyr^tf,  by 
the  fame  fcheme  he  reprefents  the  Deity  as  only  nomi- 
nally, and  by  no  means  philofophically,  jujl^  in  the  al- 
lotment of  rewards  and  punidiments. 

Vage  i6z.  mie  (8.) 

No  circttm/lavces  ofcbara6ler  or  difpojttion,  &c#]  Cha- 
raAer  and  difpofition  feem  to  be  Aubbom  obftacles  in 
the  way  of  fatalifm.  Let  them  be  regarded  as  they 
will  in  many  cafes,  it  would  at  lead  appear,  that  one 
neceflity  mud  be  oppofed  to  another.  A  motive  inca- 
pable of  producing  its  proper  and  natural  effed,  mud  be 
liindered  by  fome  impediment ;  and  in  moral  concerns 
fuch  impediment  muft  often  operate  in  the  way  of  re^ 
jSfiance.  The  following  exprcffions  of  Mr.  Hume  (fee 
his  Differtation  on  the  Pqfflons)  feem  furely  to  afcribe 
fomething  to  character  quite  independent  of  any  ne- 
ceflary  force  of  motives ;  for  what  mould  necejfarvy  go- 
yem  us  more  than  the  view  of  the  greateft  poflible 
good,  or  the  yif 77/2?  of  any  prefent  and  prefling  uneafi- 
neft  ?  His  words  are,  "  Men  often  a£i  knowingly'A^dlvsx^ 
"  their  intereft :  it  is  not  therefore  the  view  of  the 
^^  spreateft  poflible  good,  which  always  influences  them. 
**  Men  often  counUrad  a  violent  pajjion  in  profecution 
^^  of  their  didant  intcreds  and  dengns :  it  is  not  there- 
^^  fore  the  prefent  uneafinefs  alone,  which  determines 
them.  In  general  we  may  obferve,  that  both  thefe 
principles  operate  on  the  will ;  and  where  they  are 
**  contrary,  that  either  of  them  prevails*  according  to 
**  the  general  cbaraBer  and  difpojfition  of  the  perfon.'^ 
How  far  character  or  difpofition  may  check  or  frudrate 
the  operation  of  motives,  we  read  in  another  place. 
*^  If  I  liave  no  vanity ^  I  take  no- delight  in  praife.     If  I 

o  "be 
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**  be  void  of  ambition,  power  gives  me  no  enjoyment. 
<Mf  I  be  not  angry,  the  punifhment  of  an  adveifary  is 
*'  tot^ly  indifferent  to  me,'*  8cc.  Effays^  vol.  ii.  240. 

Mr.  Godwin,  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Hume,  or  rather  bis 
echo  upon  this  fubjc6l,  fays,  the  idea  correfpondent  to 
the  term  chamber  inevitably  includes  in  it  tne  ajfump* 
tion  of  necelTary  connexion.  This  may  be  granted, 
without  however  excluding  contingency.  Mr.  Godwin 
meets  the  objeftion,  that  **  in  giving  advice,  or  pro- 
*'  pofing  arguments  to  a  friend  or  neighbour,  we  inake 
**  a  reierve  for  a  certain  faculty  of  liberty  he  isfupfofed 
*^  to  fofft^/Sy  which  may  at  laft  countefaA  the  ben  di- 
**  reAed  projects, "  by  anfwering,  that  **  in  regard  to 
"  matter  the  fame  thing  happens.  When  an  experi- 
**  ment  fails,  which  had  many  times  before  fucceeded, 
^*  the  philofopher  does  not  apprehend  any  liberty  of 
^'  choice  in  his  retort  and  materials,  but  the  counter- 
<^  operation  of  fome  hidden  caufe."  But  what  is  this 
to  tne  purpofe  ?  We  are  not  to  be  told,  that  matter  is 
no  a^nt;  that  a  retort  has  no  free  choice :  the  queflxon 
is,  whether  man  is  an  agents  and  whether  biny'elfvaxf  not 
be  the  countera£king  caufe  ?  But  why  does  Mr.  6od« 
win  refer  us  to  matter  at  all,  if  matter  and  tpni  be 
identical  ?  If  they  are  not  identical^  then  fpirit  may  be 
a£tive,  though  matter  cannot  be  fo;  and  thus  Mr.  God- 
win'^ argument  falls  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hume  confiders  it  as  a  proof  that  ail  men  have 
ever  agreed  in  the  do6lrine  of  neceflity,  that  a  manu- 
fadurer  reckons  as  furely  upon  the  labour  of  his  fer- 
vants,  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs.  Afiuredly; 
as  far  as  he  can  be  certain  of  the  application  of  a  given 
quantity  of  labour  :  but  is  he  ever  afraid  of  a  combina- 
tion among  his  tools,  indicative  of  a  choice  and  oftm 
whether  they  will  work  or  no  ?  Is  he  obliged  to  vary 
the  obligations,  by  which  his  tools^  at  different  times, 
are  compelled  to  perform  the  tafk  afli^ned  them  ?  Mr* 
Godwin  alfo  indeed  afTerts,  that  '^  a  labourer  no  more 
*'  fufpec^s  that  his  employer  will  alter  bis  mind,  and 
'^  not  pay  him  his  daily  wages,  than  he  fufpeAs  that 
'  *^  his  tools  will  refufe  to  perform  thofe  fundioos  to- 
<*  day,  in  which  they  were  yefterday  employed  with 
"  fuccefs."  Whoever  is  wife  enough  to  coocludeitto 
be  a  phyfical  impoflibiiity,  that  the  wages  of  a  labourer 

(hould 
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lould  ever  be  withheld,  may  be  wife  enough  to  re^ 
trd  it  as  a  phyiical  poffibility,  that  a  workman's  tools 
lay  rtjufe  to  do  the  work  affigned  to  them  :  and  thofe 
nly  who  can  believe  both  thefe  things  can  admit,  that 
lere  is  any  propriety  in  the  comparifon.  Con£ult 
\€4Utu  on  Trud,  Part  11.  ch,  ii.  iii.  pp.  3^7,  3^8.  in  re- 
ard  to  fuch  comparifons. 

Whatever  continues  free  in  a  cafe  of  compulfion, 
luft  furely  be  coniidered  as  confederate  in  a  cafe  of 
ompliance.  RouiTeau  has  an  applicable  expreflion  in 
lie  roliowing  fentiment:  ^'  Je  fuis  efclave  par  mes  vices^ 
^  ct  litre  par  mes  remords.**  Entile^  liv,  iv.  and  Malle- 
rancfae  ailerts,  that  **  we  ^LtefreeXo  deny  our  confentk* 
L  i.  cb.  2.  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted ;  and 
urely  Mr.  Godwin  intimates  as  much,  when  he  ad- 
ifes,  **  Comply  when  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe  de- 
'  mands  it;  but  critici/e  while  you  comply;*'  PoL  Juji. 
•  iii.  c.  6.  2d  edit. ;  that  is,  withhold  your  confent, 
^hich  you  may  do ;  and  while  you  fubmit,  exercifc 
our  judgment,  which  no  coercion  can  reach.  Nay, 
rfaal  fhaJi  we  think  of  Mr.  Godwin's  opinion  of  the 
^udmn  of  confent,  when  he  fays,  in  one  place,  ^*  We 
are  fick,  and  we  die,  becaufe  in  a  certain  fenfe  we 
cwU'ent  to  fufier  thefe  accidents."  Vol.  JuJl.  4to.  edit. 
ol.  11.  519.  **  Difcover  the  fecret  intruded  with  you ; 
'  I  will  not,  for  that  is  in  my  power.  But  I  will 
'  throw  thee  into  chains  if  thou  doft  not.  Man  ! 
'  what  doft  thou  fay  ?  Me  wilt  thou  fetter  ?  My  feet 
thou  mayft :  but  my  pnrtofe  not  Jupiter  himfeif  can 
overcome."  Bifliop  Butler  obferves,  that  the  moft 
twodoned  would  wi(h  to  obtain  their  ends  by  innocent 
leans,  if  they  could.  Does  not  this  (hew  that  they 
mft  give  their  confent  to  the  violation  of  fome  moral 
rinciple  within  them,  when  they  do  wrong  ? 

So  tar  from  our  being  fubjc£k  to  an  univerfal  necefli- 
fy  both  moral  and  phyiical,  it  would  certainly  appear, 
lat  there  are  fome  principles,  which  no  neceflity 
^hatfoever  can  reach  ;  except  indeed  the  will  and 
ower  of  God,  who  could  at  once  deprive  us  of  exift* 
nee  :  which  is  fit  to  be  noticed,  becaufe  Fatalifis  have 
fiten  confounded  free-agency  with  independence.  To 
t  able  to  do  iomt  things  or  ourfelves  can  never  im- 
ly,  that  we  are  able  to  do  every  thing. .   If  God  has 

o  %  created 
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created  any  felf-motive,  (eU-^leUrmining  agents,  fuch 
creation  can  never  make  them  {elf^exi/Ient.  And  yet 
.even  Voltaire  could  think  it  a  wife  argument  in  proof 
of  neceffitv,  that  no  man  could  change  his  own  na- 
ture: "  Si  Von  etoit  libre,"  fays  he,  **  quel  eft  Thommc 
*^  qui  ne  changeat  fon  naturel  ?  mais  a-t-on  jamms  vu 
*^  fur  la  terre  un  homme  fe  donner  feulement  un  gout?" 
The  Abbi  Nonnette  well  enough  replies.  Would  one  fay 
a  hunch-back  was  not  free,  becaule  he  could  not  mend 
his  own  (hape  ?  The  Scripture  fays,  **  Thou  canft  not 
'^  make  one  hair  white  or  black ;''  and  even  this  has 
been  brought  in  proof  of  the  do6lrine  of  neceffity,  be- 
ing the  do&rine  of  Scripture :  but  the  Scripture  does 
not  fay  we  cannot  rife  trom  our  bed,  or  ufe  our  hands 
atid  feet,  without  being  compelled  by  an  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity. 

But  it  is  not  my  defign  to  go  farther  into  this  ab- 
ftrufe  fubjeft,  than  to  notice  the  Itrange  and  inconiiftent 
opinions,  that  have  been  held  and  avowed*  As  Lord 
Snaftefbury  determined  in  regard  to  the  fpeculations 
concerning  identity,  we  had  better,  I  think,  take  cor 
free-agency  **  upon  truft ;"  for  though  argument  and 
fpeculation  and  achate  may  go  on  to  eternity,  condud, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  the  fame.  [See  King's  Origin 
ofEvtly  pp.  200,  and  247.  note  93]  Men  will  always 
ad  as  though  they  were  free ;  for  1  cannot  think  any 
thine  can  be  more  juftly  applied  to  the  fyftem  of  uni- 
verfal  neceffity,  than  what  Mr.  Godwin  fays  of  the 
doftrine  of  feif-love  ;  *^  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  an 
«'  hypothefis  more  Angular  than  this.  It  is  in  direft 
*^  oppofition  to  experience,  and  what  every  man  fecms 
"  to  know  of  himfelf:  it  undertakes  to  maintain,  that 
^*  we  are  under  a  delufion  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
"  kind  ;  and  which  would  appear,  to  a  perfon  not 
**  trained  in  a  philofophical  iyllem,  of  all  others  the 
*^  moft  improbable."  Fol.  Juji.  b.  iv.  c.  10. 

Page  165.  note  (9.) 

Kone  of  the  modem  advocates  of  this  do^rvu  allow  us  to 
draw  fuch  a  conclujion,']  Mr.  Hume  thinks  the  do£hine 
of  neceffity  abfolutely  ejfential  to  the  fupport  of  religion 
and  morality.  Dr.  Pneftley  thinks  it  a  far  better  ftnin- 
dation  for  Ethics  than  that  of  philofophical  liberty. 
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We  cannot  doubt  but  the  very  pious  Dr.  Hartley  had 
perfuadeJ  himfelf  fo.  Godwin  thinks,  that  to  ati  in- 
dependently of  motives,  that  is,  in  bis  feni'e  oi'  the 
tenn,  to  2J&.  freely ^  is  to  have  our  condud^  as  indepen- 
dent of  morality  as  of  reafon.  Mr.  Bel  (ham's  whole 
objed^  in  his  Pbilofopby  of  the  Mind^  is  to  reconcile  the 
dodrines  of  materudifm^  neceffiiy,  and  the  felfiOi  fyftem 
of  morals,  with  religion  and  virtue,  Mr.  B.  mfifts 
upon  it^  that  whatever  is  true  (Iiould  be  difclofed.  The 
Minburgh  Reviewers  have  ably  expofed  this  maxim, 
and  have  (hewn,  that  even  if  thefe  dodlrines  could  be 
fuppofed  to  be  true,  they  might  be  of  important  detri- 
ment to  fociety.  Even  the  atheiflical  author  of  the 
S^/Ume  de  la  Nature  allows  no  indemnity  to  the  per- 
verie,  under  a  fyftem  of  neceffity,  if  indeed  his  areu-* 
ment  does  not  overthrow  the  whole  of  the  do6lnne 
itfelf :  ^'  Les  loix  ne  font  faites  que  pour  emp^cher  les 
^^  hommes  aiTocies  de  fe  nuire :  elles  peuvent  done  ^m- 
^<  mr  ceux  qui  troublent  la  fociete.  Soit  que  ces  aflb- 
'^  cies  foient  des  agents  neccjjitis^  foit  quails  agiiTent  li- 
*^  brement ;  il  leur  fuffit  de  icavoir  que  ces  agents  peu- 
♦'  vent  ^tre  modifies:'  Ch,  xil  Part,  L 

But  the  bed  account  to  be  given  of  the  ftate  of  the 

?|[uefiion,  as  applicable  either  to  our  prefent  conduS:  or 
uture  proTpe^s,  is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  work 
of  the  learned  Bifhop  Butler.  Having  fliewn  by  many 
clear  and  indifputable  arguments,  that  God  at  pl-cfent 
governs  the  world  by  the  metho<l  of  rewards  and  pu* 
nifliments,  in  the  natural  confequences  of  virtue  and 
vice,  he  draws  thefe  two  conclufions :  ^^  If  it  be  incre- 
^'  dible,  that  necejfary  agents  (hould  be  fo  rewarded  and 
^^  puniihed  in  the  natural  confequences  of  their  actions, 
^^  then  men  are  not  neceflary,  but  free ;  lince  it  is  mat- 
^*  ter  of  fai^,  that  they  are  thus  rewarded  and  puniilicd. 
**  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  (which  is  the  fuppofition  we 
^^  have  been  arguing  upon,)  it  be  infifted,  that  men  are 
^^  necefTary  agents,  then  there  is  nothing  incredible  in 
**  the  farther  fuppofition  of  neceflary  agents  being  thus 
(<  rewarded  and  puniihed  j  fince  we  ourfelves  are  thus 
««  dealt  with.'' 

All  fpeculations  upon  the  fubje£l  therefore  are  really 
unneceflary  ;  fince,  if  we  are  free,  and  know  ourfelves 
to  be  foy  we  muft  believe  that  we  are  refponfible  both 

93  to 
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to  God  and  to  man  for  the  whole  of  our  conduA  and 
our  a^lions^  and  that  rewards  and  punifhments  aw^t  us 
accordingly  both  here  and  herearter.  But  if  we  can 
for  an  inftant  fuppofe  ourfelves  neceifary  beings,  then 
we  are  aflured  by  Fatalifts  themfelves,  that  it  does  not 
fet  us  free  from  the  obligations  of  morality  with  rc- 
fped  to  this  life ;  and  by  uie  very  learned  Biihop  But« 
ler,  that  it  neither  deftroys  the  proof  of  a  moral  go- 
vernor^ nor  contradids  our  being  in  a  date  of  religion, 
with  refpeft  to  God,  or  with  relpe6l  to  a  life  to  come. 
See  his  Analogy^  Part  L  eh.  vi, 

PageiSi.  note  (lo). 

Syflime  de  la  Nature,  Part  I.  eh.  xii.  I  hate  endea«> 
voured  to  keep  to  the  exad:  terms  the  Author  bimfelf 
ufes.  I  have  rendered  "  peines"  by  our  Enelifli  ex- 
preflion  oi  pains  and  penalties j  becaufe  they  are  Dotth  in- 
cluded in  the  Frencn  term;  and  the  author  unquef- 
tionably  had  a  view  to  legal  funi/hments,  as  well  as  co- 
ercion ;  and  the  whole  is  avowedly  in  vindication  of 
penal  laws.  ^^  Se  trouve-t-il  des  faommes  afies  mal 
*^  conditues  pour  rijUler  ou  pour  dtre  in/enfiHet  aux 
'^  motifs  qui  agijfent  jut  tous  les  autresy  ilt  ne  font  point 
<'  propres  a  vivre  en  focietd,  ils  contrarieroieut  le  but 
*'  de  raflbciation,  ils  en  feroient  les  ennemis,  ils  met- 
^^  troient  obflacle  a  fa  tendance,  et  leurs  vokntis  rebella 
^'  et  infociables,  fCayant  pu  itre  modifiies  convenable- 
^'  ment  aux  inter^ts  de  leurs  concitoyens,  ceux-ci  fe 
*'  reuniffent  contre  leurs  ennemis  5  et  la  loi,  qui  eft 
*'  Texpreffion  de  la  volonte  generate,  injlige  des  peines  a 
**  ces  ^tres,  fur  qui  les  motifs  qu'on  leur  avoit  pr^fent^ 
^*  n'ont  point  les  effets  que  1  on  ponvoit  en  attendre**  The 
author  makes  no  objeclion  wnatever  to  the  pendl  laws 
of  a  ftate ;  indeed  he  extends  them  far  beyond  what  ever 
entered  yet  into  the  mind  of  the  moft  fanguinary  Ic- 
giflator  ;  for^  upon  his  fyftem,  madmen,  and  ideots,  and 
children  are  as  proper  fubje^ls  of  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  as  the  wicked  and  perverfe :  for  his  de- 
finition of  a  puni(hable  crime  is  in  fa£fc,  '<  toute  adion 
*^  nuifible,  de  quelque  fource  qu'elle  foit  partie  ;"  and 
certainly,  at  all  events,  none  are  fo  inacceflible  to  or- 
dinary  motives y  as  fools,  and  madmen,  and  children.  And 
yet  the  fame  writer  can  ai^gue  againft  the  Tbeifiicol  Fa^ 
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taiyi  in  the  following  firong  terms.  *'  Eft-il  rien  de  plus 
**  inconf^quent  que  les  idees  de  quelques  Theiftes,  qui 
*'  nient  la  liberte  de  rhomme,  et  qui  cependant  s'ob- 
"  ftinent  a  parler  d'un  Dieu  vengeur  et  remunerateur  ? 
**  comment  un  Dieu  jufle  peut-il  ^«ir  des  anions  nc- 
«  ceflaires  ?''  Ch.  vii.  Part  IL 

Vage  170.  note  (11). 

Df .  Prieflley  is  not  the  firft  Unitarian  who  has  dif- 
puted  the  immateriality  of  the  human  foul ;  (fee  lE^d- 
%vards*s  Prefervatvue  againft  Sociniani/m^  Part  IV.  p.  38.) 
but  perhaps  he  is  the  firft  who  has  fo  openly  avowed 
his  motives  for  fa  doing.  He  acknowledges  that  it 
proceeded  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  dodlrine  of 
'*  a  feparate  foul  had  been  the  foundation  of  what  ap- 
*'  peared  to  him  the  very  grofleft  corruptions  of  Chrif- 
"  tianity,  and  of  that  Antichriftianifm  which  began  to 
*'  work  in  the  Apoftles'  times,  and  extended  itlelf  fo 
**  dreadfully  afterwards ;"  "  I  mean,"  fays  he,  **  the 
*^  Oriental  philofophy  of  the  pre-exiftence  of  fouls, 
*'  which  drew  after  it  the  pre-exijience  and  divinity  of 
**  Chrift,  &c.  Among  thefe  alfo  1  rank  the  doftrine  of 
**  atonement  for  the  fins  of  men  by  the  fufferings  and 
**  death  of  Chrift."  See  the  Introduaim  to  bis  Free  Dif- 
cuffimhoftbe  Do3rines  of  Materialifm,  in  a  correfpondence 
between  Drs.  Weftley  and  Price.  At  pp.  340,  241,  he 
fays  further,  "  In  (hort,  it  is  my  firm  perfuafion,  that 
*•  the  three  dodrines  of  materiaJifmy  of  that  which  is 
*'  commonly  called  Sociniamfnij  and  of  ptilojbpbical  ne^ 
**  cejjity^  are  equally  parts  of  one  fyftem,  beme  equally 
<'  founded  on  juft  obfervations  of  nature,  and  fair  de- 
**  dubious  from  the  Scriptures."  I  have  already  had 
occafion  to  notice  this  publication  ;  fee  note  6.  Dr. 
Price's  arguments  are  unanfwerable  in  many  in  fiances  ; 
but  it  is  particularly  curious,  that  in  his  ODJc6tions  he 
has  almofi  forced  Dr.  Prieftley  into  a  voluntary  illufira- 
tion  of  the  Trinity  ;  that  is,  in  faA,  into  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  doftrine,  contrary 
to  his  own  principles  :  for  in  anfwer  to  Dr.  Price's  ob- 
jection, "  would  not  any  number  of  living  bodies  be  one 
**  foul,  one  fentient  principle,  fuppofing  their  organiza-  ' 
**  tion  the  fame  ?"  Dr.  P.  replies,  "  1  anfwer,  that  dif- 
**  ferent  fyfiems  of  matter,  organized  exactly  alike, 
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**  mud  make  diflTercnt  beings,  who  would  feel  and 
**  ih'inh.  exaftly  alike  in  the  fame  circum (lances.  Their 
*^  minds  therefore  would  be  exaBlyJimUar^  but  numeric 
"  cally  different*'  Surely  this  is  at  lead  coming  very 
near  to  an  unity  of  volition  and  operation  with  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  perfons.     See  Free  DifcuJJiony  p.  78. 

Page  171.  note  (12). 

Mujl  incline  us  to  Jet  hutfmall  value  onfucb  vainfpeeu'- 
lationsJ]  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  advances  men  have 
made  in  metapbyjics^  when  we  confider  the  prefeni  ftate 
ofthequeftion  concerning  matter  itfelf:  a  queftion  of 
no  fmall  importance,  when  it  is  made  to  include  the 
nature  of  the  human  foul.  Dr.  Prieftley  attributed 
motion  to  matter.  His  friend  Dr.  Price  pofitively  de- 
nied it.  Diderot,  in  his  Syjiime  de  la  Nature^  f^ySj  *^  le 
•*  mouvement  ne  pcut  etre  qu'une  propriety  de  la  mati- 
^^  ere.*'  Roufleau  fays,  "  Mon  elpritrefufe  tout  acqui- 
^'  efcement  k  Tidee  de  la  matiere  non-organifec  fe  mou- 
*^  vant  d'elle-meme,  ou  produifant  quelque  aftion.*' 
Entile,  Dr.  Darwin,  though  he  afterwards  feems  to  de-» 
fert  his  own  principles,  fays,  in  the  outfet  of  bis  2^no» 
mia,  *'  The  whole  of  nature  may  be  faid  to  confift  of 
**  two  eflences  or  fubftances ;  fpirit  and  matter.  The 
"  former  has  power  to  commence  or  produce,  the  latter 
*'  to  receive  or  communicate  motion."  According  to 
one  difcovery  in  France,  the  mind  is  thought  to  coniift 
of  a  fine  fpecies  of  crjjlals  I  See  a  paper  by  La  Metberu 
in  the  Journal  de  Pb^Jique.  At  all  events,  Metaphyficians 
are  by  no  means  yet  agreed  as  to  the  poflibility  or  im- 
poffibility  of  matter's  thinking.  See  Home's  Effays^ 
3d  edit.  p.  2S6. 
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Jeremiah  vi.  i6. 

Tius  faitb  the  Lardy  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  andjee^  and 
ajk  for  the  old  paths ^  where  is  the  good  way^  and  walk 
therein^  and  ye  Jball  Jind  rejl  for  your  fouls.  But  they 
faidf  We  will  not  walk  therein^ 

W  HENEVER  we  perceive  a  diipofition  in 
the  world  to  place  a  more  than  ufual  confi- 
dence in  the  powers  of  Reafon^  we  may  well 
cxpe<9:  not  to  be  indulged  in  any  attachment 
or  adherence  to  old  opinions.  Reafon^  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  becomes  a  faculty  altogether  modem. 
It  is  only  the  wit  and  wifdom  of  the  prefent 
day,  that  is  ever  dignified  with  the  title ; 
nor  is  the  title  even  then  beftowed  on  the 
fober  talent  of  enquiry  and  invefligation,  fb 
much  as  on  the  adventurous  propenfity  to 
invention  and  difcovery,  reformation  and 
change.  The  former  procefs  is  too  flow,  and 
Jias  too  much  of  iubmiflion  and  accommo- 
dation 
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dation  in  it :  the  latter  is  fure  to  be  popular 
for  the  time ;  for  oppofition,  merely  as  fuch, 
is  grateful  to  many  minds,  and  novelty  sd- 
ways  has  its  charms. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  fo  much  ill 
will  has  been  exprefled  of  late  to  every  thing 
taught  and  inculcated  upon  a  footing  of  j&er- 
manence,  as  I  had  occafion  to  notice  in  my 
lecond  Difcourfe ;  and  that  we  have  been  fo 
rudely  called  upon  to  abandon  our  laws  and 
our  fiatutes,  our  creeds  and  our  catechifms^ 
to  make  way  for  the  iiiperior  fyftem  of  ^er- 
fedUnlity  ( ');  which,  in  the  jargon  of  the 
times,  we  )i*\'«  been  told^  is  ^^  the  only  iaiu- 
^'  \mQ\ki  defiietrt  of  mind '  :**  that  is,  as  I 
eonceive,  (if  it  is  poiEbie  to  give  any  mean- 
ing to  &  ftfange  an  expreffion,)  we  muft 
Aiiier  oinfelves  to  be  perfuaded,  that  fince 
ksiowkdge  in  general  feems  to  be  progref- 
live,  and  always  capable  of  ftirtber  advance- 
ment, it  is  not  wife  to  fuppofe,  that  we  h«vc 
hitherto  attained  to  any  degree  of  perfed:i<m 
or  certainty,  even  on  points  th*  rtioft  im^ 
poftant.  And  thus  religion  and  mor^ty 
tnull  be  left  to  take  their  chance  among 

•  Godwin,  Pti.  Juft,  Td.  ii.  397.  4to,  edit. 
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>thcr  things,  which  the  fuperior  wifdom  of 
lie  times  is  to  new*model  and  improve. 

But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  if  either  of 
them  is  founded  on  Revelation,  dr  can  be 
(bppoied  to  be  fo  ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmoii:  importance  to  us  to  be  afllired,  that 
they  have  fuch  a  foundation;  that  there  cer« 
taiiilj.  exiils  fuch  a.  Revelation ;  that  it  has 
fome  fuch  marks  of  authenticity,  as  the  In« 
fidel  cannot  controvert;  and  that,  if  we  have 
not  fitch  a  Revelation  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
(a  Revelation  of  6od*s  will  and  deiign  in 
^tfrji  creation  of  man,)  fb  far  from  having 
any  reafbp  to  expe<%  greater  improvements 
in  the  way  of  moraHty  and  religion,  we  have 
the  utmofl  aflurance  which  the  n^ure  of 
things  can  fupply,  that  nothing  more  cettmn 
or  fiitisfadory  is  to  be  expeded/ either  from 
God  or  man. 

That  it  is  exceedingly  worth  our  wlrilc, 
independent  of  all  other  confiderations, 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  Jewifh 
and  Chrifiian  Revelations,  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  ihew,  by  an  examination  of 
fome  of  thofe  points,  which  Reafon  cannot 
decide  for  us,  but  which  thofe  Two  Revela- 
tions 
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tions  certainly  do  \     Reafon  can  never  in- 
form us  whence  we  came,  or  what  is  to  be- 
come of  us  (*) ;  who  placed  us  here,  nor  for 
what  end,  nor  what  was  the  origin  of  the 
globe  we  dwell  on.     Of  thefe  things  the 
Scriptures  inform  us.    Reaibn  can  never  tell 
us  when  the  world  began,  though  its  eter- 
nity is  incomprehenfible,  and  inconiiftent 
with  our  mod  common  notions  of  God's  at- 
tributes.    This  the  Scriptures  decide  for  us. 
Our  reafon  and  our  confcience  will  both  in- 
form us,  that  we  are  wicked  and  corrupt ; 
but  that  God  cannot  be  coniidered  as  the 
immediate  author  of  fuch  wickq|lnefs  and 
corruption.    Thefe  difficulties  the  Scriptures 
will  reconcile  for  us.     Reafon  can  never  tell 
us,  how  thefe  things  are  to  end ;  how  we 
are  to  be  fet  free  from  the  evils  that  now 
befet  us;  how  the  moral  government  of  God 
is  finally  to  be  vindicated.    All  thefe  things 
alfo  the  Scriptures  amply  difclofe  to  us. 

Such  information  as  the  above,  then,  being 
to  be  derived  folely  from  the  Scriptures,  as 
the  facred  and  inlpired  records  of  God's 

^  Vid.  Mbadle  de  la  Vhlti  de  la  BeHgton  Cbrh'ierme,  fcft.  iii. 
ch.  3. 
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tlealings  with  mankind  from  the  firft  be- 
ginning of  things,  and  of  his  purpofe  and 
defign  in  the  creation  both  of  the  earth  and 
of  man ;  it  would  be  the  utmoft  folly  to  luf- 
fer  ourfelves  to  be  deprived  of  fuch  impor- 
tant information,  by  any  obje<9:ions  that  fall 
Ihort  ofpqfitive  contradiSion. 

I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  point  en- 
tirely fettled,  that  nothing  amounting  to  po^ 
Jitive  amtradidion  can  poflibly  be  alleged 
againil  the  peculiar  credentials  of  the  Jewilh 
and  Chriftian  Revelations,  fuch  as  prophecy 
and  miracles  {^).  Men  may  difpute  the  ap- 
plication ^of  particular  prophecies,  or  the  tef- 
timony  concerning  particular  miracles  ;  but 
that  prophecy  or  miracles  are  in  themfelves 
impoffible,  or  have  not  been  brought  into 
the  fyftem  of  God's  providential  government 
of  the  world,  as  the  Jewilh  and  Chriftian 
records  atteft,  is  wholly  incapable  of  proof, 
Thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  invahdate 
their  authority,  by  pretending  that  the  for- 
mer cannot  be  kept  free  from  the  reach  of 
chance;  or  that  no  evidence  can  be  fufficient 
to  certify  us  of  the  truth  of  the  latter,  have 
not  in  any  manner  proved  their  points.  If 
one  prophecy  Ihould  not  have  every  reqtdfite 

infifted 
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iniifled  on  by  a  late  celebrated  writer,  as  iuf* 
fident  to  prove  it  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
human  conjcdure,  or  the  contingencies  of 
common  events ;  yet  the  accumulation  and 
agreement  of  many  fucceflive  prophedes 
certainly  may :  a  cafe  by  no  means  properiy 
confidered  by  the  writer  alluded  to '.     And 
ad  to  the  poflibility  of  a  fufficient  evidence 
of  miracles,  the  very  writer  who  has  put 
himfelf  moft  forward  to  deny  it,  has  by  an 
extraordinary  overfight  exprefely  admitted 
it,  in  contradidion  to  his  o\hi  arguments ; 
M  has  been  £bewn  in  the  cleareft  and  iulkfi: 
manner  ^.    But  pqfitwe  contradidim$  having 
he^n  fought  for,  where  indeed  it  was  mofi 
reafonable  to  look  for  them,  in  the  hiftorical 
records  of  the  world,  and  in  the  body  <rf"  the 
earth  itfelf,  I  ihall  proceed,  according  to  the 
plan  I  fet  out  with,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
prefent  flate  of  hi/lory  and  phyjics,  as  far  as 
they  may  be  thought  to  afFed  the  authenti- 
dty  of  the  Scriptures.     And  firft,  in  regard 
to  the  hiilorical  records  of  the  world. 
They  who  pretend  to  have  the  moH  ex- 

*■  Rpuffcau. 

**  See  Leland's  Anjixjer  to  Hume,  and  Camfhell  an  Mxracks. 
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alted  ideas  of  God's  majefty,  are  too  apt  to 
regard  every  thing  Ids  tjian  infinite  as  \m* 
^rirorthy  of  his  notice,  and  as  inferring  fome 
limitation  of  his  will  or  his  power,  That  an 
eteroal  Being  ihould  be  reprefented  as  doi^ 
anything  in  time,  is  thought  a  derogation 
from  his  majefty ;  and  therefore  the  MoS^ 
cofmc^ony  is  objeded  to,  not  only  in  reipei^ 
to  the  periodical  operations  into  which  it  is 
^vided,  but  for  the  fmall  antiquity  it  fesems 
to  affign  to  our  globe  or  fyflem.  As  to  the 
particular  date,  be  it  what  it  will,  it  has  been 
well  obferved,  in  reply  to  thofe  who  are 
willing  to  grant  the  world  not  to  be  eternal^ 
that  if  it  ever  had  a  beginning,  it  muA  at 
one  time  or  other  have  been  juft  as  old  as 
we  account  it  to  be  now ;  and  fuch  objec- 
tions would  have  been  jufl;  as  valid  th^n,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  will  and  d^lign  of  God- 
But  in  regard  to  the  faft  itfelf,  of  the  new 
creation  or  arrangement  of  any  world  or 
fyftem,  modern  difcoveries  vyould  rather 
feem  to  juftify  fuch  an  hypothecs.  For 
though  we  can  never  fpeak  with  too  much 
dii£dence  upon  fiich  fubje(%s,  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  to  remaik,  that  the  lois  of  Ibme  flars 
noticed  in  ancient  catalogues,  as  well  as  the 

ap- 
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appearance  of  new  ones,  have  led  fome  \try 
eminent  and  pious  allronomers  to  the  con- 
jeAure,  that,  in  the  coiirfe  of  God's  pro- 
vidential government  of  the  univerfe,  fbme 
fyftems  are  from  time  to  time  di£blved,  and 
others  called  into  being;  and  that  things  may 
continue  fb  till  the  period  fixed  for  the  final 
confummation  of  all  things  (^). 

Such  has  been  lately  the  conjeAure  of 
wife  and  good  men ;  but  we  muft  not  re- 
gard it  as  more  than  a  conjedure ;  and  I 
have  no  other  view  in  mentioning  it,  than 
to  Ihew,  that  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  iup- 
pofe,  independently  of  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion, that  the  very  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  our  fyftem,  particularly^  of  the  globe 
we  dwell  on,  may  be  ajfigned,  and  has  been 
recorded :  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  of  a 
determinate  age,  and  its  date  afcertained,  by 
enquiry  into  the  hiftory  of  man,  and  the 
origin,  courfe,  and  progrefs  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences.  For  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  chief  purpofe  of  the  creation  of  this 
globe  muft  have  been  to  make  it  the  feat 
of  rational,  fecial,  and  intelligent  beings, 
the  newneis  of  fuch  arts  and  fciences,  as  are 
not  efiential  to  man  as  fuch,  muft  be  a  fen- 
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iible  proof  of  the  low  antiquity  of  this  ha- 
bitable world.  But  this  argument  has  been 
fo  often  reforfed  to,  that  I  need  not  dwell 
on  it  longer,  than  to  remark  generally,  that 
we  are  certainly  able  to  trace  many  of  the 
moft  important  difcoveries,  and  moft  necef- 
iary  arts,  to  a  certain  point :  to  fuch  a  (late 
of  rudenefs  and  imperfe6Uon,  that  is,  as  may 
at  once  ferve  to  fliew,  that  their  improve- 
ment has  been  gradual,  and  that  their  firfi 
invention  cannot  have  been  very  diflant  and 
remote  (^). 

But  we  ought  always  to  remember,  that, 
when  once  we  give  up  the  Mofaic  ara  of 
the  creation  of  man,  as  fabulous,  we  have 
comparatively  an  e/enwVy  before  us  (^).  The 
world  mai/  be  ten  years,  or  ten  thoufand,  or 
ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufand  years  older. 
A  fmall  difference  will  not  fuit  the  purpofes 
of  thofe,  who  would  infift  upon  the  low  an- 
tiquity of  the  globe  being  incompatible  with 
the  prefent  appearances  of  things ;  and  to 
afiign  any  very  high  antiquity  at  pleafurc 
will  fer\'e  them  no  better.  A  few  centuries 
will  make  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mer objeftion,  and  many  will  only  involve 
them  again  in  doubts  as  to  the  late  inven- 
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tion  of  arts  and  fciences,  and  the  lofe  of  all 
monumental  records. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  of 
all,  and  that  on  which  I  chiefly  propofe  to 
infift  at  prefent,  is  the  want  of  all  evidence 
pojitively  contradt6iory  to  the  aera  aligned 
by  the  Scriptures.  ^JThere  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Ge- 
nefis.  There  is  no  reafonable  doubt  to  be 
entertained  of  its  being  written  and  com- 
pofed  by  Mofes  * :  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  part  of  the  world  in  which 
it  was  written ;  and  we  may,  by  reference 
to  other  exifting  annals  of  the  world,  and 
other  hiftories  of  mankind,  be  morally  cer- 
tain of  many  of  the  circumftances,  under 
which  it  muft  have  been  written,  fuppofing 
it  to  be  a  merely  human  compofition.  What 
knowledge  Mofes  might  have  had  of  the 
world  in  general,  it  is  neither  poilible  nor 
neceflary  to  conjedure ;  but  what  he  could 
not  have  known  of  the  world,  is  almofl:  ca- 
pable of  demonftration^     It  would  be  next 

*  See  Gr^  on  the  Old  Teftamcfit, 

^  How  ignorant  the  early  Pagan  hiftorians  were  of  the  fi- 
tuation,  affairs,  and  concerns  of  other  countries,  befides  their 
own,  may  be  feen  in  Jenkins  Reafonahknefs  of  Cbrifitanity,  vol. i. 

P-9S- 
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to  an  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  that  he  could 
have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  great  conti- 
nent of  America ;  of  the  weftern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  of  much  of  Alia,  and  much  of  A- 
frica.  Of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Chaldaea, 
we  may  grant  that  he  knew  as  much  as 
could  be  known ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that 
thefe  very  countries  (till  very  lately,  that 
their  annals  came  to  be  better  underftood) 
were  fuppofed  to  have  laid  claim  to  an  anti- 
quity totally  irreconcileable  with  the  M ofaic 
sera  of  the  creation.  Had  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Genelis  then  had  no  determinate 
period  in  view,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that,  for  the  credit  of  his  hillory,  he  would 
either  have  pofitively  contradided  thefe  ac- 
counts, or  minutely  conformed  himfelf  to 
them.  But  inftead  of  this,  while  he  even 
afcribes  to  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Af- 
lyrians,Midianites,  and  Canaanites,  who  were 
enemies  and  objects  of  averfion  to  his  coim- 
trymen,  a  higher  antiquity  than  to  the  If- 
raelites  ^ ;  yet,  regardlefs  of  all  the  extrava- 
gances the  world  has  (ince  been  amufed 

p.  95.  Sec  alfo  Wottofis  and  Bahrs  ReJUffions  on  Learning,  for 
the  knowledge  the  ancients  bad  of  geography. 

t  See  Jamiefim,  on  the  Ufe  of  Sscred  Hifioiy,  ift  Difquifition 
piv6xcd. 
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with,  he  proceeds  in  a  narration;  the  mod 
artlefs  and  the  mod  regular,  to  deduce  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  from  one  common  an- 
ceftor  ;  to  whofe  creation  he  affigns  a  parti- 
cular aera,  as  well  as  to  the  earth  itfelf,  their 
intended  habitation  and  dominion.  Certainly, 
to  have  written  at  a  particular  period;  to  have 
written  an^  publifhed  fuch  an  account  be* 
fore  one  half,  or  even  one  fourth  part  of  the 
world  was  known,  or  had  been  traverfed ; 
and  to  have  done  this  in  the  very  midll  of 
nations  laying  claim  to  an  antiquity,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  sera  fixed  on,  muft  have  been  as 
bold  an  impoilure  as  could  well  have  been 
attempted  (^). 

But  it  is  now,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  upon 
the  loweft  computation,  three  thouiand  years 
lince  this  account  was  written ;  in  which 
time  the  globe  has  been  gradually  explored, 
and  every  enquiry  made,  that  could  be  made, 
into  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  fe- 
veral  nations  into  which  it  is  divided.  That 
much  is  loft  that  might  aid  fuch  enquiries, 
it  would  be  vain  to  deny ;  but  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  difcovered,  it  is  not  reafonable  to 
fuppofe.  Of  what  is  loft,  fragments  of  great 
importance  have  been  preferved;    and  to 

many,- 
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many,  fuch  references  are  (ubfifting,  as  may 
fervc  to  inform  us  of  the  general  nature 
of  their  evidence.  Of  what  remains  to  be 
difcovered  perhaps  we  have  little  or  nothing 
to  expeA  but  from  the  Eaft.  The  literary 
flores  of  Alia,  to  fay  the  moll  of  them,  are 
now  perhaps  only  exploring — but  already  we 
know  nmch — ^much  that  is  without  doubt 
exceedingly  corroborative  of  the  Scripture 
hiftory  of  the  earth  and  of  man.  I  do  not 
mean  to  take  up  your  time  with  any  ex- 
amination of  the  correfpondences  particu- 
larly to  be  difcovered,  between  the  Oriental 
mythologies  and  the  Mofaic  account  of  the 
early  ages  of  the  world  ;  nor  is  it  my  inten- 
tion to  trace  luch  refemblances  through  the 
very  curious,  but  too  often  obfcure,  mazes  of 
etymology.  If  all  that  can  reajonahly  be 
done  in  this  way  has  not  yet  been  done  (^), 
yet  certainly  fuch  inveftigations  have  been 
purfued  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  draw 
this  general  conclulion;  that  even  if  the 
Hindu  Scriptures  could  be  proved  to  be  older 
than  the  Mofaic  writings,  yet  as  Mofes  might 
certainly  have  written,  all  that  he  has  written 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  generations  of  men, 
from  tradition^  the  many  correfpondences  and 
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refemblances  that  have  been  traced  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Hindu  Scriptures,  as  well  as 
in  many  profane  hiftories,  can  only  tend  to 
Ihew  that  they  were  all  equally  derived  from 
one  common  fource  **.     Mofes  does  not  tell 
us  himfelf,  that  his  is  the  oldeil  record  of 
thefe  traditions :  but  as  far  as  it  is  in  agree- 
ment with  other  hiftories,  it  requires  only 
common  fenfe  to  diftinguiih  it  as  the  moft 
authentic ;  and  his  infpiration  as  a  Prophet  is 
totally  a  diftinft  confideration. 
.    There  are  many  things   connedled  with 
the  hiftory  of  man,  of  which  we  mull  now 
be  contented  for  ever  to  remain  ignorant; 
and  yet  they  have  been  confidered  as  of  no 
fmall  importance  in   fiich  inveftigations  as 
thofe  I  am  treating  of;  fuch,  for  inflance,  as 
the  origin  of  languages.  It  has  been  thought 
that,  had  the  world  begun,  as  we  fuppofe  it 
to  have   begun,  with  a  firft  pair,  all  lan- 
guages now  exitting  might  be  traced  to  one 
parent  ftock ;  and  were  this  clearly  pra6lica- 
ble,  it  might  certainly  be  expected  to  throw 

*»  See  this  difcuflfed  in  the  i6lh  vol.  of  the  Britiih  Criticy 
pp.  148,  149, 1  jo,  in  anfwer  to  the  firange  advertifement  pre« 
fixed  to  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Jfiatic  Rtfearcbes,  which  is  furety  an 
interpolation. 

much 
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much  light  on  the  origin  of  nations.  But 
though  fome  have  thought  this  poflible  (^), 
and  it  mufl:  unqueftionably  be  granted  that 
very  ftriking  refemblances  have  been  traced 
between  the  different  tongues,  idioms,  and 
dialects  of  nations  the  mod  remote ;  yet,  as  a 
queilion  which  concerns  the  Scriptures,  we 
muft  remember,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are 
true,  we  read  of  a  confulion  of  tongues  *  for 
wife  purpofes  ;  to  further  the  difperfion  of 
famihes,  and  for  the  difcomfiture  of  an  impi- 
ous projeft  :  a  confulion  which  would  infer, 
if  not  a  feparation  into  a  multiplicity  of 
diftiniSt  tongues,  yet  at  leaft  a  feparation 
of  one  language  into  a  great  variety  of  dia- 
lers ^;  a  variety  which  time,  and  the  fur- 
ther feparation.  of  tribes  and  nations,  the 
later  invention  and  adoption  of  different  al- 
phabets to  exprefs  the  feveral  forms  of 
ipeech^  and  many  other  circumflances,  mufl 
have  continually  increafed;  fo  as  to  have 
long  rendered  fuch  an  enquiry  too  preca* 
rious   to  be    depended    on.     It  would  be 

^  Sec  Hartley  on  Mart,  prop,  cxxiii.  p.  373.  edit.  179I1  and 
Siackbouf/s  Hiflory  of  the  Bible. 
^  Sec  Bryants  Mythology, 
*  Sec  Jackfons  Chronological  Antiquities. 
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much  more  to  our  purpofe  to  endeavour 
to  inform  ourfelves  how  the  connexion 
between  the  different  races  of  people  can 
be  traced  ;  and  though  this  alfo  muft,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  now  liable  to  many  un- 
certainties, yet  there  feems  to  be  great  rea- 
fon  for  our  reliance  on  the  general  refult  of 
thofe  curious  and  laborious  enquiries,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  that  very  learned 
and  indefatigable  Orientalift,  whofe  prema- 
ture lofs,  not  tills  place  only,  nor  yet  only 
the  nation,  but  the  world  at  large  has  had 
fuch  great  occafion  to  deplore;  namely,  that 
the  world  appears^  upon  the  moft  diligent 
enquiry  that  can  be  made  into  the  fubjed, 
to  have  been  peopled  by  three  great  branches 
proceeding  from  one  flock.  We  know  that 
this  very  curious  inveftigation  has  been 
purfued  through  the  four  media,  of  their 
languages  and  letters ;  their  philofophy  ;  the 
adual  remains  of  their  fculpture  and  archi- 
tefture ;  and  laftly,  the  written  memorials  of 
their  arts  and  fciences  ™, 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  Ihould  do 
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Bee  Lord  TelgnmovtFs  Life  of  Sir  WiUlam  Joms,  and  the 
fcvcral  Annivcrfaiy  Difcourfes  and  other  papers  of  Sir  William, 
.publifhed  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  and  in  bia  Works, 

more 
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more  at  prefent  than  refer  to  the  very  cu- 
rious difcourfes  and  difquifitions,  whence  we 
derive  this  information :  but  I  cannot  help 
adding  this  remark,  that  if  we  have  not  now 
every  document  we  might  have  had  upon 
the  fulged,  we  have  fuch  a  gradation  of 
documents,  as  may  well  deter  us  from  all 
poffible  expectation  of  receiving  any  further 
information,  truly  hiftorical,  of  the  more  re- 
mote ages  of  the  world.  The  Scripture  ac- 
count is  at  once  the  fliorteft  and  moft  regu- 
lar, indeed  the  only  regular  one.  What  is 
at  all  intelligible  in  other  accounts  is  ealily 
reducible  to  this ;  what  is  not  intelligible 
has  been  proved  to  be  in  many  relped^  fo 
clearly  artificial,  as  to  take  it  entirely  out  of 
the  line  of  hillory. 

But,  in  order  to  judge  properly  of  the^- 
prefent  Hate  of  our  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  hiftory  of  man,  it  will  be  fit  to  take  a  ^ 
Ihort  but  comprehenfive  view  of  the  Hindu 
chrojiology,  as  the  laft  that  has  come  before 
us  for  examination,  and  in  which  there  have 
occurred  as  great  appearances  of  antiquity 
as  in  any,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  been  dif- 
covered  fince  the  firft  publication  of  the  Ge- 
nefis  of  Mofes.     Any  .exai%  conformity  with 
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the  Hebrew  records,  any  perfect  fynchron- 
ifms,  it  would  be  vain  and  abfurd  to  expect ; 
and  whatever  traces  may  be  found  of  refen>- 
blance  in  the  hiftorical  records  of  the  He- 
brews and  Hindus,  it  is  moft  certain  that 
one  of  the  two  has  deviated  fo  much  from 
the  plain  truth,  and  run  fo  far  into  the  la- 
byrinth of  poetical  imagery,  fable,  and  alle- 
gory, as  to  afford  us  but  Uttle  information 
truly  hiftorical,  upon  which  we  may  rely.  . 
ITie  celebrated  AJlronomical  Tables  of  the 
Hindus,  howe\'er,  have  been  fuppofed  to  fup- 
ply  us  with  doda  of  much  more  certainty  ('°) ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  mufl  for 
ever  excite  our  admiration  and  furprile.  To 
fay  the  leaft  of  them,  they  evince  fuch  a  know- 
ledge of  the  celeftial  phsenomena,  that  their 
accuracy  and  precifion  in  many  refpedls  are 
exceedingly  extraordinary.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed capable  of  proof  by  very  eminent  men, 
that  the  calculations  muft  have  been  derived 
from  aBtial  obfervation ;  and  if  fo,  they  qarry 
us  fo  far  back  as  naturally  to  occafion  no  fmall 
furprife,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  advanced 
ftate  of  that  curious  fcience  in  ages  fo  remote, 
but  as  we  confider  the  comparative  want  of 
infhruments  for  the  purpofe  of  obfervation.  It 

has 
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has  been  aflerted  indeed  fince,  that  wrong 
dates  hare  undoubtedly  been  affigned  to  thefe 
Tables  ;  and,  befides  other  ftrong  objeftions, 
yeiy  curious  calculations  have  been  made^ 
to  Ihew  that  they  need  not,  at  all  events,  be 
indifpenfably  referred  to  ad:ual  obfervation ; 
iince  it  was  poflible  to  aflume  iuch  epochs  as 
the  Tables  affign,  without  the  rilk  of  much 
perceptible  variation  **.  Both  thefe  circum* 
fiances  are  undoubtedly  of  the  very  firft  im- 
portance, if  we  chofe  to  iniift  upon  them : 
but  I  fliall  rather  confine  myfelf  to  the  ge- 
neral relult  of  the  cafe,  fuppofing  every  thing 
to  be  granted  that  is  required  of  us,  in  regard 
to  the  great  antiquity  of  thefe  Tables. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hindu  chrono- 
logy is  principally  divided  into  four  ages,  all  of 
an  extravagant  length ;  the  largeft  period  ex- 
tending to  the  immenfe  amount  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  years.  I  have  already  obferved, 
that  if  we  once  quit  the  M ofaic  sera,  we  have 
comparatively  an  eternity  before  us.  For  if 
that  account  is  not  true,  we  fhall  not,  I  think, 
be  inclined  to  truft  to  any  Pagan  mythology, 

^  Sec  Mr.  Bintley  on  tbt  Surya  Siddbanta  in  the  6th  vol.  of 
iht  Afiatic  R^ff arches. 

but 
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but  £ball  be  contented  to  acknowledge^  that 
we  are  without  any  certain  account  whatever 
of  the  beginnifig  of  things.  Now  in  the  Hindu 
chronology  we  already  have  a  computation 
of  only  one  period  of  nearly  two  millioos  of 
years ;  and  we  have  nothing,  in  the  mere  na- 
ture  of  things,  to  iet  againil  the  poffMlity  of 
fiich  a  duration  of  our  iyftem  and  of  man- 
kind, even  without  any  reduction  of  thofe 
years  to  lunar  or  diurnal  revolutions.  The 
fecond  or  third  ages  are  of  more  than  one 
million  of  years  \  and  the  fourth  or  prefent 
^e  is,  by  their  accounts,  to  laft  upwards  of 
four  hundred  thoufand  years. 

Now  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  that, 
though  time  is  much  wanted  to  account  in  any 
manner  for  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  fcience  of 
allronomy,  as  ihould  enable  us  to  refer  the 
Hindu  Tables  to  the  sera  they  point  to ;  yet 
thofe  who  have  examined  them  with  the  great- 
eft  attention,  and  have  cxprefled  the  greateft 
confidence  in  their  antiquity,  have  not  been 
able  to  difcover  any  other  proper  monu- 
mental or  hiftorical  records,  to  confirm  fuch 
a  ftate  of  things  ;  nor  (fuppofing  them  a6hi- 
ally  the  fruit  of  obfervation)  do  they  yet 
ferve  to  carry  us  back  further,  than  tp  iuch 

a  period 
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a  period  as  might  well  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  the  Scripture  chronology.  I  do 
not  fay  into  exaft  agreement,  nor  is  the 
agreement  to  be  traced  dircdly ;  but  yet  into 
a  d^ree  of  conformity  not  at  all  to  be  ex-^ 
peifted,  if  the  worid  is  either  fo  old  as  the 
Hindii  records  pretend,  or  even  at  all  older 
than  the  Mofaic  aera  of  the  creation,  accord- 
ing to  the  largell  Scriptural  computation  ex- 
tant ;  I  mean  the  computation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  According  to  this  computation,  th6 
commencement  of  the  fourth  Hindu  age,  in 
which  we  are  fuppofed  to  be  at  prefent, 
does  not  carry  us  beyond  the  sera  of  the 
deluge® :  and  as  every  Indian  age  is  iuppoied 
to  be  terminated  by  a  deluge,  all  this  part 
of  their  chronology  and  hiftory  is  UriSdj 
pqfldUuvian.  The  two  firll  ages  are,  by  thofe 
moft  attentive  to  the  fubjed,  entirely  let 
aiide,  as  fabulous ;  therefore  we  have  only 
the  two  laft  ages  for  the  hiftory  of -man, 
amounting,  according  to  tlie  Hindu  compu- 


^  The  aera  of  the  floods  according  to  common  copies  of  the 
LXX«  is  302S  before  Chrifl  3  according  to  Grabe*8  Septuagint, 
5346;  according  to  Perron,  3^^7*  M.Bailly  fixes  the  commence'* 
ment  of  the  4th  Hindu  age  at  3  loa . 

tation. 
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tation,  to  eight  hundred  and  iixty-four  thou- 
iand  years^  added  to  what  is  expired  of  the 
current  age.  But  as  the  former  has  heen 
held  by  one  very  eminent  writer  P  to  have 
coniifled  only  of  lunar  years,  or  years  of 
months,  upon  redu6don  they  are  brought 
down  to  two  thouiand  four  hundred  fblar 
years;  which  added  to  three  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  two,  the  years  fuppoied  to 
have  elapfed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  age  to  the  Chriflian  aera,  make 
in  all  five  thouiand  five  hundred  and  two 
years,  leaving  a  difference  of  only  fix  years 
between  this  account  and  one  computatioQ 
of  the  Seventy  s. 

It  is  not  poflible  in  a  difcourfe  from  the 
pulpit  to  go  further  into  fuch  calculations : 
but  fuch  a  conformity  in  accounts  apparently 
fo  contradiftory  is  too  ftriking  and  remarka- 
ble to  be  entirely  pafied  over ;  more  elpeci- 
ally  as  it  would  feem  to  be  the  winding  up 

I*  M.  Bailly.  ^c  note  9. 

*»  The  computation  of  the  Conftantinopolitans  and  Grabe*s 
Scptuagint,  of  the  years  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
amounts  to  5508  years,  3  months.  There  are  two  account*  ex- 
tant, which  come  ftill  nearer ;  that  of  Cedrcnus  in  Chevitatt, 
which  b  5506;  and  that  of  Julius  African  us,  Thcophancs,  £uty- 
cbius,  &c,  which  is  5500. 

of 
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of  all  dironological  accounts  of  the  world. 
It  is  no  long  time  iince  the  Chaldsean, 
Phoenician^  -/Egyptian,  and  even  Grecian  an- 
tiquities, were  thought  to  be  qmte  irream'- 
cileable  to  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  and  I  ought 
to  add  to  thefe,  the  Chinele  annals,  which, 
though  fo  much  more  recently  made  known 
to  the  world,  have  by  fome  been  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moil  ancient  and  moil  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all.  The  very  learned  author  of 
the  Origines  Sacrce  conjc<ftiu-ed,  from  the 
particular  aera  of  the  publication  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldae^an  dynafties,  that  they 
were  exprefsly  defigned  to  invalidate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Septuagint  tranilation  of  the 
Old  Teftament ' :  but  it  has  fince  been  dif- 
covered  that  both  accounts  are  capable  of 
being  brought  to  agree,  if  not  with  the  He- 
brew, which  has  been  ftrongly  infilled  upon, 
yet  very  nearly  with  the  Greek  cluronology 
of  Scripture,  by  a  judicious  feparation  of  all 
that  is  clearly  fabulous  and  artificial,  and  fuch 
a  redu6Uon  of  diurnal  and  lunar  to  folar 
years,  as  is  not  only  reafonable,  but  exprefsly 
authorifed  by  the  teftimony  of  very  anci- 

'  Sec  alfa  WiftUnis  lUJkfftons  on  Learning,  ch.  ix.  ad  edit. 
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cnt  authors ;  of  the  propriety  and  juftice 
of  wliich  we  cannot  poffibly  doubt,  from 
many  inftanccs  that  might  be  adduced  of 
different  accounts  being  thus  brought  to  a 
perfect  agreement.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
cafe,  very  particularly,  with  the  feparate  ac- 
counts given  by  Callifthenes  and  Epigenes 
of  the  Chaldaean  obfervations,  which  accord- 
mg  to  the  latter  amounted  to  the  amazing 
liim  of  feven  hundred  and  twenty  tiiou* 
fand  years  ■;  but  according  to  the-former  to 


•  prm.  Nat.  HtJI,  vii.  c.  56.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
«cddental  omiifion  of ''  mUiia,"  in  ibis  and  the  following  paf- 
iage  of  Pliny,  and  that  the  numbers  (hould  be  720,000^  and 
480^000,  that  is  fo  many  years  of  days.  Cicero  indeed 
makes  the  Chaldxan  records  amount  to  only  470,000; 
''  ccccLXx  millia  annorum."  ik  Dtv'mat,  1.  i.  19 }  Diodoma 
Siculus  to  ccccLxxiii  thoufand,  lib.  ii.  Pliny *s  reference  b 
for  the  purpofe  of  (hewing  that  the  ufe  of  letters  had  been»  as 
he  fays,  eternal.  Now  as  the  Chaldaans  had  a  computation  of 
at  the  lead  470,000  years,  according  to  Cicero;  it  muft  proba* 
bably  have  been  iofueh  computations  that  Pliny  meant  to  te* 
fer.  Both  Mr.  Bryant  and  the  Preiident  Goguet  cite  Pliny, 
without  noticing  the  inconliflency  and  probable  omilBon  ;  and 
the  latter  even  makes  ufe  of  the  authority  of  Epigenes  againd 
the  affumed  antiquity  of  the  Chaldeans.  But  I  thbik  Mr. 
Jackfon  has  clearly  fhewn  that  the  reading  in  Pliny  is  erro^ 
neous.  See  his  Chronological  Antiquities,  vol.  i.218.  For  the 
reckoning  of  Callidhenes^  fee  Simplicius,  Comment,  in  Aridot. 
de  Ccclo,  lib.  ii. 

only 
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only  nineteen  hundred  and  three.  Now 
feven  hundred  and  twenty  thouiand  days 
nfiake,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  nineteen  hundred 
and  feventy-one  years :  and  as  Epigenes  is 
thought  to  have  been  lixty-eight  years  pofte- 
rior  to  Callifthenes,  the  accounts  may  be  faid 
to  agree  exaAly. 

It  can  fcarcely  by  any  reafonable  man  be 
thought,  that  we  are  not  going  upon  lure 
^rounds  in  fuch  calculations  of  the  age  of 
he  world,  when  the  fame  method  of  com- 
ratation  lerves  to  bring  into  agreement, 
much  more  nearly  than  could  be  expeAed) 
lot  only  the  ancient  Phoenician,  Egyptian, 
Zhalddcan  and  Hebrew  accounts,  but  the 
nore  recently  difcovered  annals  of  China 
ind  India !  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  difcufs 
the  very  curious  but  intricate  queilion  rela- 
tive to  the  difierences  fubfifting  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  chronology  of  the 
Scriptures;  very  learned  men  having  be- 
llowed extraordinary  attention  on  the  fub- 
e£t  \  without  producing  on  either  fide  that 
miverfal  conlent  which  might  have  been  ex- 


^  See  note  9. 
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pecSted  from  their  very  interefting  and  la- 
borious undertakings.     Nor  do  I  concdre 
it  to  be  of  any  material  confequence ;  be- 
cause though  the  Hindu  chronology  in  this 
particular  iri/iance  has  been  thought  more 
conformable  to  the  Greek  than  to  the  He- 
brew computation,  yet,  fo  far  as  it  exceeds 
the  latter,  it  depends  on  circumflances  which 
only  become  probable  through  their  fup- 
pofed  agreement  with  the  reckoning  of  Jo- 
iephus  and    the  Seventy.     I    think    it   is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  and  with  that  I 
Ihall  conclude,  that,  fo  far  from  any  hiflori* 
cal  evidence  pojitwely  amtradiSory  to  the 
Mofalc  aeras  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  hav- 
ing been    difcovered,  even   now   that    the 
whole  globe  has  been  traverfed,  and  much 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  fubjecl,  what 
has  moft  recently  come  to  our  knowledge, 
fo  far  as  it  can  be  thought  to   have  ami 
foundation  in  truth,   feems  peculiarly  ca- 
pable of  being  brought  to  agree  with  all 
the  other  annals  of  the  world  :  that  all  the 
chronological  tables,  which  have  any  proper 
liiftorical  records   at   all   to  fupport  them, 
are  liriAly  pq/idiluvian,  while  fuch  as  feem 

to 
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to  cany  us  back  to  a  former  Hate  of  the 
globe  are  either  manifefUy  and  indifputa- 
bly  fabulous,  or,  however  corrupted  in  nu- 
merous inilances^  contain  fufficient  marks 
of  being  all  derived  alike  from  divine  re- 
velation^ or  patriarchal  tradition. 
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Page  %Q2.  note  (l). 

1  0  abandon  our  laws  and  ourjlatutes^  &c.  to  fnale  wqy 
for  the  fuperior  Jyjlem  ofperfeStbilitj^.'] 

*'  Law  tends,  no  leU  uian  creeds,  and  catechiftns,  and 
^'  tefts,  to  fix  the  human  mind  in  a  ftagnant  condition, 
*'  and  to  fubftitute  a  principle  of  permanence  in  the 
''  room  of  that  unceajtng  perfeQibiltty^  which  is  the 

only  falubrious  element  of  mind/'  Po/.  Juji,  vol.  ii. 

397; 

Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  fatisfy  the  de- 
mands of  jDeifts  and  Infidels.  An  immutable  and  per- 
manent ivfiem,  it  feems,  is  in  no  manner  admiflible ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  obje^ion  to  the  Chriftian  religion 
more  frequently  or  more  confidently  infilled  on^  uian 
its  want  of  univerfality,  its  late  appearance,  and  its 

Sadual  propagation.  This  was  the  chief  argument  of 
r.  Blount  8  famous  book,  which  he  chofe  to  call  The 
Oracles  of  Reafon.  He  was  ably  anfwered,  as  is  well 
known,  by  Dt.  Leland,  and  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Evi" 
dences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  Such  a  fcheme 
of  Revelation  has  alfo  often  been  (hewn  to  be  analogous 
to  the  ordinary  difpenfations  of  Grod's  providence,  par- 
ticularly by  Bi(hop  Butler,  in  his  celebrated  work,  and 
by  Dr.  Leland  and  Bifhop  Conybeare,  in  their  An- 
fwers  to  Tindal's  Chriftianitj  as  old  as  the  Creation.  See 
alfo  Law's  Theory  of  Religion^  with  the  references,  p.  5. 
and  Mr.  Bryant  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Scriptures. 

If  we  reouired  any  new  cafe  ot  analogy,  perhaps  a 
fironger  could  not  be  tound,  than  in  the  favourite  fcheme 
of  perfectibility,  which  modem  Deifis  make  fuch  a  ftir 
about ;  for  perfe^on  here,  as  a  gift  of  God,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  comparatively  as  acceptable  to  man, 

03  as 
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as  falvation  hereafter ;  efpeciajly  fuch  a  (late  of  perfec* 
lion  as  has  been  held  to  be  attainable ;  namely,  the  uni* 
verfal  prevalence  of  9mnipotent  truth j  and  the  entire  fub* 
jedion  of  matter  to  mind:  fo  that  the  foul  (hall  be  free 
from  all  error  and  weaknefs,  and  the  body  releafed 
from  the  apprehenfion,  and  even  from  the  ftroke  of 
death.  [Godwin]  For  the  Creator,  who  firft  placed  us 
in  this  ftate  of  never^ceajing  perfeftibility,  could  aflTur- 
edly  as  eafily  have  rendered  us  invulnerable^  perfi^ 
and  immortal  at  once.  RoufTeau^  upon  the  general 
principle  of  perfectibility,  goes  fo  far  as  to  fuggeft  the 
poflibility  that  many  **  Animaux  antropoformes,'^  fuch 
as  *^  les  orang^outanSj  fongos,  enjokos^  beggos^  man» 
**  drilles,*'  &c.  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  **  veritahles 
**  bommesy*  when  proper  opportunities  occur  for  them, 
^*  developper  leurs  facultis*  Ouvrages,  torn.  i.  p.  152. 
But  to  be  ferious.* 

If  the  fyftem  of  perfeAibility  fo  much  talked  of  u  at 
all  (bunded  in  &6t,  it  fhould  certainly  tend  to  filence 
all  objections  againft  Revelation  on  the  fcore  of  its 
prefent  apparent  want  of  univerfality,  its  gradual  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  (late  of  trial  and  probation,  in  which  it 

S laces  us.  For  not  only  has  Chriflianity,  in  its  intro- 
udion  and  e(labli(hment,  been  thus  conformable  to  all 
that  we  can  colle£t  of  God's  providence  from  a  view  of 
nature ;  but  it  happens  to  be  oeiides,  in  itfelf,  the  moft 
glorious  fcheme  of  perfeClibility  that  ever  was  propofed 
to  the  world. 

*'  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,"  fays  the  immortal 
Addifon,  *^  a  more  pleaun^  and  triumphant  con6dera- 
"  tion  in  religion,  than  this  of  the  perpettud  progrefsy 
**  which  the  foul  makes  towards  the  perfedion  of  its 
**  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  To 
'*  look  upon  the  foul  as  goinj?  on  n-om  (Irength  io 
^'  (Irength ;  to  confider,  that  fte  is  to  (hine  for  ever 
*^  with  new  aCceflSons  of  glorv,  and  brighten  to  all 
^*  eternity ;  that  (he  will  te  dill  adding  virtue  to  vir- 
"  tue,  and  knowledge  to  knowledge,  carries  in  it  fomc- 
**  thing  wonderfully  agreeable  to  Siat  ambition,  which 
*^  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nav,  it  mufi  be» 
"  profpea  pleafirvg  to  God  himfelf,  to  tee  bis  creation 
*'  for  ever  beautitying  in  his  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer 
^'  to  him,  by  greater  degrees  ofrefemblancc.  Mcthinks 

"this 
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^*  this  fingle  confideration  of  the  frogrefs  of  a  jintte 
^^fftrit  to  perfeSiton^  will  be  fufficient  to  extinj^ifh  all 
*'  envy  in  inferior  natures,  and  all  contempt  in  mperior, 
*^  The  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a  God  to  a 
*^  human  foul,  knows  very  well,  that  the  period  will 
<*  come  about  in  eternity,  when  the  human  foul  fhaH 
'^  be  as  perfect  as  he  himfelf  now  is  :  nay,  when  (he 
^'  (hall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfection,  as 
*'  much  as  (he  now  falls  (hort  of  it,"  &c.  SpeQator, 
No.  III.  See  alfo  an  excellent  Difcourfe  by  Seed^  in 
the  ad  vol.  of  his  Pojlbumotis  IVorks,  on  the  Cbrtjlian 
life  being  a  frogrejjive  Jlaie  \  and  compare  Philippians 
hi.  la,  13, 14. 

What  a  pifture  of  the  perfeBibility  of  man  is  this, 
compared  with  the  ftrange  notions  and  fanciful  con- 
ceits of  many  of  our  modern  Deifts !  Tbit  fyftem  of 
perfiSibilitj  Has  indeed  God  for  its  author;  and  for  its 
obftffy  not  the  worldly  attainments  of  this  life  only^ 
but  the  delights  of  heaven,  and  the  glories  of  an  eter- 
nity! Every  fyftem  of  perfeSibility  however  mv/^  have 
fomething^^m^fi^/,  either  for  its  obje£t  or  its  foun- 
dation, ran  Godwin  himfelf  depends  on  "  the  under- 
•*  ftandin^  growing  every  day  founder  and  ftronger;" 
not  firom  its  purfuit  of  a  phantom,  but  '^  by  perpetual 
**  communication  with  truth."  The  great  queftion  be- 
tween us  ftill  therefore  feems  to  be,  **  What  is  truth P" 
or  rather.  What  is  tbe  truth,  and  where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  If  in  any  inftince  it  is  clearly  and  amply  made 
known  to  us,  we  cannot,  according  to  Mr.  Godwin's 
own  argument,  have  too  conftant  or  too  fteady  a  com- 
munication with  it,  for  the  vcrv  purpofes  of  perfectibi- 
lity. Now  it  is  undeniable,  tliat  Ibme  truths  are  fo 
known,  as  that  we  may  a6i  upon  them  with  the  great- 
eft  certainty,  as  the  principles  of  Geometry,  &c.  Is  it 
the  fame  then  with  any  religious  and  moral  truths  ?  or 
are  thefe  left  dependent,  and  for  ever  fo,  on  the  cafual 
difcoverics  and  dedu£lions  of  human  Reafon?  Thofe 
who  make  truth  the  only  rule  of  a£tion,  independent  of 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  muft  certainly  conclude  the 
latter  to  be  the  cafe ;  and  how  uncertain  a  rule  this 
muft  be^  may  be  well  judged,  from  the  dedu^ions 
which  the  learned  Woltafton  was  himfelf  obliged  to 
roakofirom  his  general  propofition^  that  <<  Truth  is  dif- 

a  4  '^  coverable 
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"  coverable  by  Reafon."  *'  I  would  have  it  minded/ 
fays  he,  **  that  I  do  not  fay,  men  may  not  by  virtue  of 
^'  their  freedom  break  off  their  meditations  and  encjui- 
^'  ries  prematurely,  before  they  have  taken  a  fuiBcient 
*'  furvey  of  things ;  that  they  may  not  be  prepoffefied 
**  with  inveterate  errors,  biafled  by  intereft,  or  carried 
^*  violentl  V  down  with  the  ftream  of  a  feft  or  faibiob, 
'^  or  dazzled  by  fome  darling  notion  or  bright  name; 
*^  that  they  may  not  be  unprovided  of  a  competent 
^^  Rock  of  pracognita  and  preparative  knowledge ;  that 
^^  (among  other  thinffs)  they  may  not  be  i^onmt  of 
;*'  the  very  nature  ot  reafoning,  and  what  it  b  thitf 
^^  ^ves  finews  to  an  inference,  and  makes  it  juft ;  that 
^*  tney  may  not  want  philofophy,  hiftory,  or  other 
'^  learning  requifite  to  the  unaerflanding  and  dating 
^'  the  queftion  tnily ;  that  they  may  not  have  the  con- 
*^  fidence  to  pretend  to  abilities,  which  they  have  not, 
^^  and  boldly  to  judge  of  things,  as  if  they  were  quali- 
^'  fied^  when  they  are  not ;  that  many  underAandings 
^'  may  not  be  naturally  grofs,  good  heads  often  indiC- 
^<  poled,  and  the  abfeft  judses  fometimes  overfeen 
**  through  inadvertency  or  hafte :  I  fay  none  of  thefc 
^'  things ;  the  contrary  I  confefs  is  manifeft."  Religum 
ofNahire,  feft.  iii.  9. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  he  makes  a  diftin&ion  between 
Reafon  and  right  Reafon :  a  difiindlion  that  (hould  always 
be  carefully  attended  to;  but  which  is  continually  over- 
looked. JDUt  from  this  accounttit  would  certainly  ap- 
pear, firft,  as  the  learned  author  himfelf  adds,  that 
**  not  every  truth  is  difcoverable  by  Reafon  ;*'  and  fc- 
condly,  that  but  few  of  thofe  that  are  difcoverable  are 
likely  to  be  duly  confidered  and  appreciated,  amidft 
fuch  a  variety  of  hindrances,  and  fuch  a  multiplicity 
of  difqualifications. 

The  main  difference  between  tl#e  Deifts  and  Chrif- 
tians,  in  regard  to  the  great  and  weighty  truths  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  is,  that  the  former  dill  think  they 
are  only  difcoverable  in  the  way  of  fpeculation ;  the 
latter  fuppofe,  that  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  known  all 
concerning  truths,  as  Bifhop  Pearfon  (lyles  tbem,^  has 
been  difcovered  to  us,  by  exprefs  declarations  of  God's 
will,  in  the  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Creeds  and  cate- 
chifms  then,  which  fet  forth  theie  fundamental  truths, 

are 
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t  no  more  to  be  condemned,  or  to  be  regarded  as  ad- 
rfe  to  man's  perfe£tibility,  than  the  Elements  of  Eu- 
d,  or  any  other  collection  of  principles.  Thofe  who 
til  infift,  that  fuch  creeds  and  catecnifms  do  not  con- 
in  the  truth,  muft  prove  their  point  by  reference  to 
iripture,  which  is  the  acknowledged  ted  and  crite- 
m ;  but  to  condemn  them  ^nerally,  is  to  bee  the 
leflion,  both  as  to  their  trutn  and  their  pernicious 
odency.  For  if  they  are  really  pernicious,  they  can- 
iC  be  true ;  but  if  they  are  true,  they  cannot  l>e  per- 
ckxit.  If  founded  on  truth,  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
ft  rggrret,  but  rather  of  the  contrary,  that  tiie  mind 
oula  be  br^^ht  to  '^  a  ftagnant"  and  fixed  *^  condi- 
tion." WMt  harm,  for  inftance,  can  be  likely  to  ac- 
oe,  or  rather,  what  ^ood  may  not  be  expe&ed  to 
iw,  from  the  mind  being  brought  into  a  fixed  ftate, 
r^ard  to  the  very  important  truths  contmned  in 
ofe  two  beautiful  fummaries  of  the  Church  Cate- 
lifm,  which  contain  our  duty  to  God,  and  our  duty 
our  neighbour  ?  Can  fuch  in(lru6tion,  or  fuch  forms 
'belief,  and  principles  of  condu6t,  be  faid  to  take an^ 
an  out  of  a  ilate  of  perfeSlibility  ?  Neither  can  la^'  tn 
meral  be  faid  to  tend  to  fix  the  human  mind  in  a  ilng- 
int  condition,  in  any  way  that  is  prejudicial,  while  it 
ay  be  confined,  ana  always  (hould  be  fo,  to  the  mere 
ipofition  of  fuch  wholefome  retrain ts,  as  have  both 
uth  and  equity  for  their  foundation :  for  truth  and 
|aity  Jbould  be  binding,  without  all  doubt^  and  inva- 
ably  and  permanently  io. 

Tyls  will  always  be  mifunderfiood  and  mifreprefdnt- 
I :  it  is  certainly  not  an  uniformity  of  opinions,  that 
either  the  fubjed  or  occafion  of  them  ;  but  clea;rly, 
id  indifputably,  a  diverjity  of  opinions  and  principles. 
The  intent,''   fays  Bimop  Snerlock,  ^Ms  to  Keep 
Dijpsnters  out  of  the  State,  not  to  force  them  into  the 
Church ;''  and  which,  he  obferves,  is  evident,  from 
le  circumftance  of  ^^  their  meetings  being  toletsated 
by  the  very  Aft,  (ift  William  and  Mary,)  which  ex- 
prefsly  extends  the  teft  to  them."    At  all  events  a 
reat  miftake  is  made,  when  they  are  confiderod  as 
ualifications  in  themfelves,  inflead  of  the  proofis  of 
ncvioos  Qualifications,  as  they  fhould  be.    The}'  are 
ily  enquiries,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  into  tlie  ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledged  principles  of  the  individual.  If  the^  w^m 
compulfory,  they  would  manifeftly  foon  be  ufelefs ;  a 
general  confonnity  of  opinion  would  render  every  fort 
of  teft  unneceflkry. 

As  to  the  queftion  concerning  the  univeriali^  of  the 
Chriftian  difpenfation,  we  ought  always  to  diftinguifli 
between  the  propagation  of  Chnftiantty^  and  its  effiSs. 
«*  As  no  man  ever  denied,"  fays  Dr.  Clarke,  *'  but  that 
<'  the  benefit  of  the  death  of  Chrift  extended  back- 
'^  wards  to  thofe  who  lived  before  his  appearance  in  the 
'^  world ;  fo  no  man  can  prove,  but  that  the  iame  bene^ 
*^  fit  may  likewife  extend  itfelf  forwards  to  thofe  whe 
^'  never  heard  of  his  appearance,  thoiujb  they  lived 
**  after  it/'  Evidinces  of  statural  and  ReveaUd  Religknj 
p.  356.    The  univerfality  of  Chriftianity,  as  a  difpenfii- 
tion  of  falvation,  is  certainly  by  no  means  to  be  mea- 
fured  by  die  extent  of  its  propagation,  acoordinff  to 
the  ji\dgment  and  opinion,  not  only  of  our  own  Pro- 
teftarit  Divines,  but  of  many  of  the  ancient  Fathers; 
notv/ithftanding  Mr.  Gibbon  fo  peremptorily  aUerts  the 
contrary,  upon  the  fole  authority  of  Tertullian.     Sec 
KeU's  rib  Bampton  Le&ure :  the  paflage  there  referred 
to  I'rom  Jufiin  Martyr ,  Apol.  ad  Ant,  P.  p.  (Sq.  edit.  Syl- 
burg.  1593 ;  in  which  he  not  only  expreues  a  hope, 
that  ^^  Socrates,  and  thofe  who  refenibted  him  in  vir- 
*'  tue,  would  efcape  the  divine  difpleafure  in  another 
Ii  fe;  but,  with  a  peculiar  allufion  to  the  general  bene- 
fi  ts  imparted  by  the  divine  Logos,  dignifies  them 
M  ith  the  appellation  of  Cbr'tjlians ;"  is  certainly  very 
flrik  :ing ;  and,  though  it  cfcaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bort ,  has  been  cited  by  another  Tnfidel  for  a  very  dif- 
fer©: nt  purpofe;    namely,  to  prove  that  the  primitive 
Chr  iftians  were  fo  tolerant ,  as  to  account  a  virtuous  man 
a  Q  ^riftian,  tbou^b  otbertvife  an  AtbetjL  This  is  Hclve- 
tius*  s  reprefentation  of  Juftin  Martyr's  opinion  upon  the 
fubjf!  ;ct,  in  which  certjunly  the  teitimony  of  that  holy 
Fath'  er  is  as  much  mifreprefented,  as  in  the  other  cale 
it  w)  IS  overlooked  or  flighted.    Judin's  expreflion  is, 
xav  A  ^631  Ivojutio-^o-ay,  though  they  may  have  been  4C* 
counU  d  Atheifts;  as  for  inliance,  '^wxpdn^sy^  'H^axXunff 
3G  oi  j  %oioi  airol^'  that  is,  oi  fi^trd  Xdya  |S;a^airrsf,.who  un- 
dfer  a    fydem  of  natural  religion,  or  Raaanifm,  lived 
agree*'  ibly  to  the  divine  will.     It  has  ottcn  certainly 

been 
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Ixen  flrongly  infilled  upon  by  fome  of  our  beft  Divines, 
that  the  doarine  of  the  Scripture  is,  that  the  virtue  of 
Cbrift's  oblation  was  efTeftual  from  the  creation  to  the 
pardon  of  the  truly  penitent  and  (incere.  See  Barrow's 
iSermonSf  on  Univerjal  Redemption^  Serm.  XL.  See  alfo 
Ldlaud's  Anfwer  to  Tindal,  Part  II.  eh.  xvi.  Seed's  Pojl- 
burnous  IForkSy'voh  i.  Serm.  V.  Edwards's  Prefervative 
cgMfi/l  Socittiani/nij  Difc.  II.  lOO. 

Mr.  Gibbon  however  perfilts  in  alTerting,  not  only 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  primitive  Church,  that  the 
vnk&  and  moil  virtuous  of  the  Pagans  would  be  con- 
detpned  for  their  ignorance  or  dimelief  of  the  divine 
truth,  but  that  it  is  fiill  the  public  doctrine  of  all  the 
Chriftian  Churches,  and  particularly  that  the  minificrs 
and  members  of  the  eftablifhed  Church  of  thefe  realms 
mu^  believe  fo,  as  the  undeniable  conclufion  to  be 
drawn  firom  the  viiith  and  xviiith  of  the  Articles.  From 
Dr.Chelfum's  remarks,  it  would  feem  that  this  afiertion 
conceminjo;  the  two  Articles  did  not  appear  in  the  firft 
edition  oithe  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
If  lb,  its  infertion  in  a  note  to  the  8vo  edition  may  be 
regarded  as  Mr.  Gibbon*s  laft  appeal  in  proof  ot  his 
unwarrantable  charge  againft  us.  Now,  aiiuredly,  this 
undeniable  conclufion,  which  Mr.  G.  pretends  to  draw 
firom  the  viiith  and  xviiith  Articles,  will  not  be  gene- 
rally conceded  to  him.  The  firft  of  the  two  Articles 
merely  dates  the  fimple  propofition,  that  the  three 
Creeds  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed ; 
and  for  the  bcft  of  all  pofllible  reafons,  becaufe  they 
may  be  proved  by  raoft  certain  warrants  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture. If  Mr.  Gibbon  would  infift  upon  interpreting 
thefe  creeds  differently  from  other  people,  he  alone 
iliould  be  anfwerable  for  the  conclufions  he  draws. 
But  the  damnatory  claufes  of  the  Athanafian  Creed  are 
too  generally  held  to  relate  to  the  abfolute  and  indifpenf-^ 
able  neceflSty  of  knozutng  and  embracing  the  Golpel : 
whereas  they  only  relate  to  the  keeping  the  terms  of 
our  faith  pure  and  undefiled,  when  once  known  and  pro- 
fefled:  wnich  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  explain  eKewherc. 

As  to  the  xviiith  Article,  we  mignt  almoft  infift 
upon  its  afferting  the  very  contrary  to  what  Mr.  Gib- 
bon would  infer :  for  it  is  exprefsly  defigned  to  cftablilli 
the  univcrfality  of  the  Chriftian  redemption,  fo  much 

fo 
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fo  as  to  pronounce  thofe  anathematized  who  prefume 
to  fay  that  any  are,  or  will  be,  faved,  Imi  through  Jtfus 
Chrijl.    The  Gentiles  will  not  be  faved  by  their  obec^- 
ence  to  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  exclufive  of  the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  though  fuch 
obedience    will   be  the  condition   of  Chrift's  merits 
being  applied  to  them,  under  any  circiftnftances  of  in- 
Tincible  imiorance  of  the  Gofpel ;  as  the  not  having 
had  it  duly  preached  to  them,  or  ever  propofed  to 
them,  as  an  objed  of  faith.    The  Articie  was  not 
meant  to  be  oppofed  to  the  univerfality  of  Cbrift's 
redemption,  but  to  the  dangerous  doArine  of  indiffer- 
ence :  for  though  the  Pagan  of  old  times  may  by  his 
virtues  retrofpeftively  become  the  objed  <rf  Chrift's 
atonement  and  mediation ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
fuch  obedience  to  the  law  natural  will  fave  thofe  who 
wilfiilly  reje£b  and  defpife  the  terms  of  the  Gofpel,  and, 
in  fpite  of  our  Lord's  own  aflurance^  that  **  no  man 
**  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  him,"  perfift  in  truftinr 
to  their  own  righteoufnefs  to  fave  them,  ajid  to  fuch 
forms  of  worfhip  as  their  fancy  leads  them  to  adopt. 
The  Article  does  not  ftate,  that  the  virtuous  Paean  wno 
lived  before  the  times  of  the  Gofpel  will  not  be  laved 
through  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Chrift  :  but  it  ana^ 
thematizcs  thofe,  who,  in  contradiction  to  the  word  of 
God,  sindJtTice  the  promulgation  of  Cbrijtianityj  maintain, 
that  any  will  be  faved  except  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  Jefus  Chrift.     And  moft  wholefome  doc- 
trine this  is,  for  ^'  in  vain  did  Chrift  reveal  the  Golpel, 
*^  and   in  vain   did   he  command  it  to  be  preacned 
*^  through  the  whole  world,"  if  men  are  to  be  faved 
exclufively  of  Chrift's  interpofition.    The  Article  is  de- 
figned  in  (hort,  not  to  (hut,  but  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  Church;  forfince  not  even  the  Pa^an,  to  whom  the 
Gofpel   was   never    preached,   can    be    faved    except 
through   Chrift,  much  lefs  is  it  to  be  expeded  that 
thole  to  whom  the  **  pure  word  of  God"  has  beeo 
preached,  and  the  terms  of  the  Chriftian  covenant  made 
known,  will  be  freely  juftified  upon  any  other  tenni. 
To  prefer y  and  to  trujt  to^  any  other  mode  of  falvation,  is 
noiv  no  Icis  than  to  "  defpife  the  riches  of  God 'a  mercy," 
and  to  negle£t  the  covenant  of  his  grace,  "  which  at  the 
"  fir  (I  began  to  be  fpoken  by  the  Lord,  and,  waa  coo- 

*•  firmed 
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^  ftrmed  to  us  by  them  that  heard  him  ;  God  bearing 
^*  them  witnefs,  both  with  (i^s  and  wonders,  and 
^  widi  divers  miracles,  and  gilts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
^  according  to  his  own  will.     Hebrews  ii.  3,4. 

Page  204.  note  (2). 

Reafim  can  never  inform  us  whence  we  canuy  or  what 
is  to  become  of  us."]  See  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works, 
Tol*  V*  and  tne  xvth  chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon* s  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  already  referred  to  in 
the  2ad  Note  to  Sermon  L  The  former  acknowledges 
thp  infuflSciency  of  Reafon  to  inform  us  of  our  entrance 
into  the  world;  not  indeed  without  expreffing  his  in- 
credulity in  regard  to  the  accounts  we  nave :  ^^  Reafon 
'^  will  tell  us  no  better  bow  men  came  into  tbe  worlds 
^*  than  hiflory  or  tradition  does/'  And  as  to  our  de* 
fariure  from  this  world,  Mr.  Gibbon  aflures  us,  that 
Bowever  Reafon  may  ferve  to  point  out  the  probability 
of  B,  future  ftate,  "  only  Revelation  can  afcertain  its  ex« 
'*  iftcDce/' 

Page  %o^.note  (3). 

Nothing  amounting  to  pqfitvue  contradiSion  can  poffibly 
he  eUleged  againfl  the  peculiar  credentials  of  tbe  Jewyb 
and  Chri/lian  Hevelations,  fucb  as  prophecies  and  mira^ 
clesm']  Though  every  expedient  (houla  be  tried  to  get 
rid  of  the  evidence  of  prophecy  and  miracle,  yet  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  "  nothing  is  abfolutely  incredible, 
**  but  what  is  impoffible"  See  Church's  Anfwer  to  Mid- 
dUtottj  and  Len^s  Boyle* s  heQures,  Sermons  xiii.  xiv. 

Now  ih&t  neither  prophecy  nor  miracle  is  impofli- 
ble,  is  at  lead  tacitly  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  have 
been  moft  eminent  for  their  incredulity ;  Mr.  Hume 
and  Roufleau  particularly:  all  their  obje^ions  turn- 
iog,  not  upon  the  impoflioility  of  eidier,  but  upon  the 
i^ioonpipetency  of  their  evidence ;  and  both  of  them 
l^vin^^  in  the  midft  of  their  objedions,  fuppofed  cafes» 
in  which  not  only  prophecy  and  miracle  would  be  both 
poffiUe  apd  reasonable;  but  their  evidence,  and  the 
teftiQiony  concerning  them,  complete.  Roufleau  in- 
deed fuppofes  his  cate  to  be  fo  much  in  the  extreme,  aa 
opt  to  M  within  the  re^ch  of  poffibility :  but  Mr« 

Hume's 
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Hume's  cafe  is  fuch  a  conceflion  as  aScAs  hrs  wbble 
argument  againft  miracles.   See  Dr.  CamfbeWs  excel- 
lent Dijffifrtation  on  Miracles,  Part  L  §•  3.  in  which  this 
is  fully  proved.   See  however  alfo  JDr.  LelanJPs  xviiith 
and  xixth  Letters  in  his  View  of  Detllical  'Writers^  5th 
edit,  and  Dr.  Adamses  Anfwer  to  Hume,     Roufleau's 
three  requifites,  which  he  infifts  upon  as  indiipeniable 
in  the  cafe  of  prophecy,  have  been  alrea^  (hewn,  in 
the  Notes  on  Sermon  11.  not  to  be  apptb^Ie  to  a 
chain  and  feries  of  prophecies  \  atid  therefore  catidot  af- 
fed  thofe  belonging  to  the  Jewifh  and  Chriffian  dif- 
penfations :   and  beudes  that  they  are  inapplicable  t6 
a  chain  of  prophecies,  while  the  two  former  requifites 
are  unqueftionably  not  by  any  means  eflentiaUy  necef- 
fary  to  the  .proof  even  of  a  rnij^le  prophecy ;  with  re« 
gard  to  the  third,  an  accumulation  and  coincidence  of 
many  prophecies,  through  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages, 
fuch  as  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  is  in  itfelf  d^mofl« 
ftration  enough,  that  the  fiilfilment  of  theni  coald  not 
be  the  refult  of  accidental  circumilances*.  At  all  eveflts, 
in  regard  to  miracles,  Roufleau  would  not  he  thought 
to  deny  their  poffihility,  if  we  may  trull  his  own  woras : 
for,  in  his  3d  Letter  from  the  Mountains,  he  fays,  ^*  Do 
'^  not  conclude,  becaufe  I  do  not  look  upon  mifades 
''  as  efiential  to  Chriftianity,  that  I  therefore  rejeS  mi" 
^*  racles.    No,  Sir;  Ineitner  ha\'e  rejed^  them,  nor 
**  do  I  rejeft  them.    Tliere  is  a  wide  difierence  be- 
*'  tween  denying  a  thin?,  and  the  not  aflbming  it ; 
*'  between  pofitively  rge^ing,  and  negatively  not  ad- 
"  mittin^  it."    Indeed  the  pollibility  both  of  mirades 
and  prophecy  is  indifputable ;  without  the  former  the 
world  could  not  have  exifted,  and  the  latter  ia  imme- 
diately conneAed  with  the  moft  confjncuous  of  God's 
attributes,  viz.  his  omnipotence  and  omnifcience. 

To  allege,  as  Mr.  Hume  does,  that  wie  have  the  eri- 
dence  of  an  uniform  experience  agaunft  the  troth  of 
miracles,  is  a  petitio  princtpii.  It'is  firft  incinnbent'oii 
him  to  prove,  that  there  never  were  miracles^  then  oult 
could  he  aflfert  a  conftant  experience  in  proof  aninft 
them.  But  fuppofe  pajl  experience  was  t nos  xtmftrtn 
in  favour  of  his  argument,  it  could  amount  to  no  proof 
againft  miracles  in  time  to  come,  fiecanfe  Goa  bss 
operated  no  miracles  in  five  or  fix  thonftnd  yeara,  may 

he 
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he  not  in  the  hundred  millions  of  years,  which  the 
^^orld  may  endure  ?  May  he  not  interfere  to  put  na* 
ture  one  inch  out  of  her  courfe  in  all  that  time  ?  ^^  Ex- 
**  perience/'  as  Dr.  Leland  admirably  obferves,  *'  tnaj 
*^  ajfure  us^  that  fa£ls  or  events  are  poffibUy  but  not  that 
^*  the  contrary  is  impqffibhJ'  t'^tew  of  Deijlical  IVriterSy 
vol.  i.  aij.  See  alfo  a  fmall  work  by  M.  A.  J.  Rouftan, 
entitled,  Z^//r^5^r  VEtat  frefent  du  Cbryiianifme:  Lon- 
dres,  1768 ;  where  this  point  is  ably  argued. 

As  to  xiit probability  of  miraculous  interpolitipns  on 

tbe  part  of  God,  it  is  well  remarked,  by  the  learned 

IVofeflbr  Jenkin,  in  his  ReafonabUnefs  and  Certainty  of 

ibe  CbrifHan  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  that  ^^  it  is  an  ex- 

**  travaff^nt  thing  to  conceive,  that  God  (hould  exclude 

''  hiflirdf  from  the  works  of  his  own  creation,  or  that 

^  he  (hould  eftablifh  them  upon  fuch  inviolable  laws, 

*'  as  not  to  alter  them  upon  fome  occafions,  when  he 

'^  fbrelaw  it  would  be  reauifite  to  do  it.   For  unlefs  the 

^*  courfe  of  nature  had  Deen  thus  alterable,  it  would 

*^  have  been  defective  in  regard  to  one  great  end  for 

'^  which  it  was  deiigned ;  viz.  it  would  have  failed  of 

^  being  fcrviceable  to  the  defigns  of  Providence  upon 

'^  fuch  occafions."    Apply  this  to  the  cafes  of  Ahab^ 

Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Sennacherib,  alluded  to  in  Note 

lO.  Sermon  I.     What   horrible   confequences  mi^ht 

have  flowed,  in  each  of  thofe  inftances,  irom  thedanng 

defiance  of  God,  had  he  not  interpofed  by  miracles  I 

Confttlt  alfo  Profejfor  Vince's  two  Sermons  on  Cbrijlianity^ 

1.798 ;  where  he  argues  ae^nft  Hume,  that  ^^  the  moral 

<<  ffood  and  tendency  of  miracles  puts  tliem  upon  a 

**  footing  with  the  common  phyjical  effe^ls  prcKluci* 

**  ble  in  the  courfe  of  nature.    The  latter,  being  ap« 

^  pointed  by  God  to  minifter  to  the  phyfical  wants  of 

.  ^*  man,  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  miracles  wrought 

**  by  the  fame  Providence  lor  moral  ends  and  pur- 

"  pofes." 

Had  God  never,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  interpofed 
miraculoufly,  we  may  judge  what  notions  would  have 
been  entertained  of  his  Providence,  from  the  condud  of 
thofe  eminent  Infidels  of  this  age  of  Reafon,  MM.  Vol- 
ney  and  Diderot :  the  latter  having  denied  the  very  beine 
of  God,  from  his  own  power  of  writing  againfl  tt;  and 
tbe  former  conftantly  arguing  againft  the  Scriptures, 

from 
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from  the  frequent  inftances  ofprofperity  and  fuccers  at- 
tending unbelievers.  But  the  Old  Tefliament  tells  us  it 
was  noifo  9X,JirJi:  and  the  New,  that  henceforth  fuch 
difTerences  and  didindions  are  referved  for  a  future  life. 
See  alfo  Leland's  Avfwer  to  Tindal,  as  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  miraculous  interpofitions.  Part  I.  ch.iii.  where 
he  very  well  argues,  that  though  God  be  immutable 
and  perfe6lj  yet,  unlefs  man  were  fo  too,  there  is  no 
reafbn  why  God  may  not  add  to  his  former  laws,  and 
vary  the  methods  of  his  Providence. 

Mr.  Hume  is  pleafed  to  aflc,  <^  What  reply  can  be 
*^  made  to  thofe  who  affirm,  that  miracles  have  always 
been  confined  to  the  early  and  fabulous  ages?" 
The  reply  is  eafy/'  lays  Bifhop  Home  ;  **  that  mi- 
'^  racles  zucre  performed  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  in 
'^  the  age  of  all  others  efleemed  the  moft  polite  and 
'^  learned ;  and  that  the  adverfaries  of  thofe  oays  never 
*^  thought  of  denying  the  fafts."    Lettera  on  Infiderttyj 
Letter  IX.    But  luppofing  miracles  bad  been  confined 
to  the  early,  and  ^at  Mr.  Hume  choofes  to  call  in- 
difcriminately  the   fabuUms  ages.    There  might  have 
been  good  reafon  for  this :  and  the  very  credulity  of 
thofe  ages,  fo  far  from  bringing  true  miracles  into  dif- 
credit  might  be  efpecially  alleged  as  one  reafon  for 
fuch  an  interpofition  on  the  part  of  God.     For  if  they 
were  credulous  only  through  ignorance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  caufes,  (and  fuch  ignorance  RouflTeau  in- 
(ifls  upon  as  the  ground  of  all  miraculous  pretenfions,) 
that  very  ignorance  might  give  the  more  knowing 
among  them  fuch  a  power  of  deceiving  them,   that 
when  the  whole  world  were  given  to  id^atry,  it  mud 
,have  been  peculiarly  neceflary  not  only  for  God  to  in- 
terpofe  generally,  but  that  the   true  prophets  fbould 
have  a  command  of  fuch  credentials,  exprefsly  to  coun- 
teraft  the  delufions  of  the  faUe  prophets  and  magi- 
cians.    Origen  argues  very  well,  contr.  Celf.  lib.  lii. 
that  when  all  the  neighbouring  nations  were  pretend- 
ing  to  have  intercourle  with  their  Gods,  and  through 
their  auguries  and  oracles  to  have  knowledge  of  future 
events,  and  to  perform  miracles  and  wonders,  it  would 
have  been  flrange  and  unaccountable,  if  tlie  only  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  who  were  taught  to  hold 
thole  falfe  Gods  in  contempt,  had  had  no  prediftions 

and 
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and  miracles  to  oppofe  to  fuch  delufions;  if  it  were 
only  to  vindicate  the  omnipotence  and  providence  of 
the  Creator  of  the  univerle,  to  give  them  a  proper 
confidence  in  the  grounds  of  their  own  faith,  and  to 
convert  idolaters  from  the  error  of  their  wTays.  The 
paiTage  is  admirable,  and  the  argnment  particularly 
ftriking.  Camb.  edit.  p.  113.  And  certainly  the  deiign 
and  intent  of  prophecy^  at  lead  in  thofe  earl/  ages,  may 
be  faid  to  be  exprefsly  lo  explained,  Ifaiah  xlviii.  5. 
"  Before  it  came  to  pafs  I  fliewed  it  thee )  Icjl  thou 
^^  jhouldejl  fayj  Mine  idol  hath  done  them,  and  my 
^*  graven  imagey  and  my  molten  image  hath  commanded 
"  them.*'  And  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  Jews, 
the  oracle  of  the  true  God,  has  been  thought  to  have 
been  exprefsly  oppofed  to  the  oracular  images  of  the 
Pagans.  See  Jackfon*s  Chronological  jintiquitiesy  vol.  iii. 
239.  In  Ifaiah  xliv.  6,  7.  prophecy  is  particularly  in- 
filled on,  as  the  diftinguifliii-.g  credential  of  the  true 
God. 

The  obJeAions  to  the  Scripture  prophecies,  on  ac- 
count of  tneir  obfcurity,  have  been  fufficiently  anfwered 
by  many  writers  ;  fee  however  very  particularly  Bijhop 
Hurd's  IJl  and  Illd  Sermons  on  Prophecy  ;  Ije/lie*s  7  ruth 
^f  Cbrt/hanity  demonjlrated^  p.  149.  fol.  edit,  and  Jen-^ 
kin*s  tUafonableneJ's  and  Certainty  of  Chrijlianity ^  b.  ii. 
ch.  7.  where  the  fubjeft  is  very  ably  handled,  and 
many  fubftantial  reafons  afligned  for  the  obfcurity  of 
the  genuine  prophecies. 

As  to  the  fecondary  and  typical  application  of  many 
of  the  prophecies,  fee  alfo  the  fame  authors,  and  Le- 
land's  Vllth  Letter  in  his  View  of  Deijlical  Writers. 
rhere  are  fome  very  ingenious  Letters  upon  the  fub- 
jeA  likewife  in  the  Orthodox  Churchman's  Magazine 
for  March  and  April,  1804.  -^^  ^^  ^^^  point  itlelf  of 
fecondary  fenfes,  it  is  certain,  that  any  fupematural 
predidion  may  as  eafily  embrace  many  objects  as  one ; 
and  at  all  events  there  are  prophecies  enough  applica- 
ble to  Chrift  in  a  primary  fenfe,  to  fatisfy  any  reafona- 
ble  enquirer,  as  has  been  abundantly  (hewn  by  Bifhop 
Chandler,  in  his  Defence  of  Chrijiianity^  from  the  Pro^ 
pbectes  of  the  Old  Tejlamgnt^  1725.  and  many  other  au- 
tliors.  See  alfo  Jujltn  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Trypho. 

That  Chriilianity  appeals  to  the  teftimony  of  mira- 
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cles^  has  been  already  {tievm,  in  anfwer  to  RouCfeaiii 
Note  6*  Sermon  L  That  (he  alfo  appeals  to  the  tefii- 
mony  of  prophecy  cannot  with  any  reafon  be  doubted. 
But  there  is  one  appeal  of  this  kind  recorded  bv  ibe 
Evangelifts^  which  is  certainly  very  remarkable;  I 
mean  the  converfation  which  our  Saviour  is  reprefented 
to  have  held  with  the  two  difciples,  on  their  way  to 
Enimaus,  Luke  xxiv.   when,  ^^  beginning  at  Mofes, 
*^  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them,  in  all 
"  the  Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himfelf."  Had 
not  the  Evangelift  been  tully  alTured  in  his  own  mind 
that  fuch  thinj^s  were  eafily  to  be  difcovered,  by  any 
who  would  diligently  fearch  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  could  any  circumdance  in  the  whole  hifiory 
of  our  Saviour's  miniftry  have  been  more  worth  pre- 
ferving  than  this  converfation,  in  proof  of  his  Memah* 
(hip  ?  Would  none  of  our  Lord's  difciples  have  fecured 
this  evidence  for  us  ?    Would  St.  Luke,  in  particular, 
who  feems  to  have  written  exprefsly  to  fupply  what 
might  be  wanting  in  the  other  Gofpels,  have  omitted 
it  ?  Would  not  tne  Holy  Spirit  of  God  have  didatcd 
this  important  teftimony  to  tne  Evangelifis,  had  it  not 
been  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  the  prediftions  of  Mo- 
fcs  and  the  Prophets  were  perffncuous  enough  to  thofe 
who  would  refer  to  them  for  their  own  conviAion? 
The  omiflion  of  this  difcourfe  appears  to  me  a  pofitive 
proof  of  the  Evanselifl's  fettled  perfaafion,  that  tne  faft 
was  eafily  to  be  eitablifhed :  for  it  would  otherwife  have 
expofcd  the  caufe  he  was  engaged  in,  to  mention  it  with- 
out necefifity.     Common  fenfe  woijdd  have  didated  it 
to  him  to  fupprefs  a  reference,  which  could  not  be  fatif- 
faftory;  andf  above  all,  not  to  have  reprefented  our  Sa- 
viour as  reproving  his  difciples  for  a  ilownefs  of  heart, 
in  not  difcovering  what  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  referred  to  ;  or,  as  others  would  infer,  wbidi 
could  not  be  brought  to  apply,  but  by  art  aild  fubdety , 
quibble  and  conceit.  Several,  I  know^have  endeavoured 
to  find  a  reafon  for  the  fuppreffion  of  this  difcourfe,  as 
for  inftance,  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Treatife  De  Fide  $t  Of- 
jScils  Cbri/Hanorumy  p.  120.  c.  7,  and  feveral  hare  at- 
tempted to  fupply  the  chafm  ;  but  it  is  beft  fuppliedby 
a  general  reference  to  the  Old  Teftament^  beginniog 
the  chain  of  prophecy  with  Mofesj  and  purfuii^  it  up- 
wards 
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nrards  through  the  fucceeding  prophets;  not  confining 
[yurfelves  merely  to  the  events  ot  Chrifl's  deaths  and 
reforreAion,  and  exaltation,  as  fome  have  done  rather 
injudicioufly,  (fee  Mede's  Difcourfe  on  Luke  xxiv.  45. 
ind  Doddriage*s  Notes  on  the  place,  in  his  Family  Ex- 
pq/iiory  feSi.  197 •)  but  the  general  circumRances  of  his 
Diiniffary. 

A  modem  divine,  Mr.  Clowes,  of  Manchefter,  a 
peat  advocate  for  the  reveries  of  Baron  Swedenborg, 
:onclude8  from  ver.  45.  where  Chrift  is  faid  to  "  have 
^'  opened  the  underftandings"  of  his  difciples,  that 
their  acquaintance  with  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture 
was  not  fufficient.  But  certainly  the  expreflion,  ver.  25. 
^*  O  flow  of  heart,'*  implies  a  capacity  in  the  difciples 
to  have  underftood  and  to  have  applied  the  prophecies, 
irithout  any  miraculous  illumination.  See  the  introduc- 
tion to  Clowes'  Sermons,  pub.  1803. 

The  gift  of  prophecy  being  clearly  afligncd  to  Mofes 
hfj  our  Xiord  himfelf,  not  only  in  the  paffiige  referred 
to,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  New  Teftament ; 
md  beinjg  demonflrable  befides  from  the  flate  and  con- 
dition ofthe  people  of  Ifrael,  from  their  firft  original 
to  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalcm,  which,  as  Profeflbr 
Jenkin  has  obferved,  was  the  perpetual  fulfilling  of 
prophecies  contained  in  the  books  of  Mofes ;  we  can- 
not have  any  difficulty  to  believe,  that  he  had  alfo  the 
power  of  working  miracles;  and  thus  the  fulfilment^ 
not  only  of  the  Mofaic,  but  of  the  Scripture  prophe- 
cies in  genera],  may  reafonably  be  held  to  authenti- 
cate all  that  we  read  in  the  facred  hiftory  of  the  mira^ 
culous  powers  with  which  the  Prophets  of  God,  and 
the  Apoftles  of  Jefus  Chrift,  were  feverally  invefted. 
One  credential  is  a  reafonable  proof  of  the  exiftencc  of 
the  other;  a  prophecy  accomplifhed  is  a  miracle.  See 
this  teft  infifted  on  in  Sykes*s  Conne^lion  of  Natural  and 
UgVioled  Religion^  chap.  ix. 

Page  ao8.  note  (4). 

'*  The  total  difappearance  of  a  ftar  may  probably  be  the 
^deftrudion  of  its  fyftem,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new 
*ftar,  the  creation  of  a  new  fyftem  ot  planets."  Vincc^s 
4flrfmomyj\6i.  i.  ch.  27.  And  at  the  conolufion  of  the  2d 
hA.  the  fame  learned  author  obferves^  ^  the  difappearance 
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"  of  fome  ftars  may  be  the  deftruftion  of  that  fyftem  at 
'*  the  time  appointed  by  the  Deity  for  the  probation  of 
'^  its  inhabitants;  and  the  appearance  of  newr  ftars  may 
"  be  the  formation  of  new  fyftem s,  for  new  races  of 
**  beings  then  called  into  exiftence  to  adore  the  works 
**  of  their  Creator.  Thus  we  may  conceive  the  Deity 
**  to  have  been  employed  from  all  eternity,  and  thus 
*'  continue  to  be  employed  for  endlefs  ages;  forming 
**  new  fyftems  of  beings  to  adore  him,  and  tranfplant- 
*^  ing  thofe  beings  already  formed  into  happier  re- 
'*  gions,  where  they  have  better  opportunities  of  mcdi- 
"  tating  on  his  works  j  and  flill  rifing  in  their  enioy- 
*'  ments,  go  on  to  contemplate  fyliem  after  fyuem, 
*'  through  the  boundlefs  univerfe.'  Dr.  Herfchel  has 
given  us  a  catalogue  of  ftars  formerly  feen,  nowkft; 
Fbil.Tranf.  1783. 

To  prove  that  the  world  cannot  have  been  etema)) 
Dr.  Sykes  obfervcs,  in  his  ConncSiion  of  Natural  and  Re- 
sealed  Religion  y  that  '*  it  implies  no  con  tradition  tD 
^^  Juptofe  the  earth,  the  fun,  or  any  planet,  to  be  away, 
*'  ana  the  fpace,  which  now  they  fill,  to  be  left  empty: 
*'  and  what  is  fuppofable,  without  any  contradidion, 
'^  to  be  true  of  any  one  of  the  worlds  of  the  univerfe, 

is   like  wife  fuppofable  of  any,  or  of  all,  the  reft. 

Now  if  you  can  fuppofe  one  world  away,  that  world 
'*  cannot  exift  by  any  neccflity  in  its  nature :  and  if 
^*  one  world  may  be  removea  without  contradiSion, 
*^  fo  may  all  the  reft  ;  and  in  courfe  none  of  them  can 
*^  be  neceflary  in  exiftence  or  duration/' 

Page  209.  note  (5.) 

Though  the  invention,  improvement,  progrefs,  and 
pcrfeftion  of  fome  arts  and  fciences  may  leeni  to  be  in- 
volved in  much  obfcurity ;  yet  it  is  undeniable,  that 
many  of  the  mojl  important  may  be  traced  back,  as  I 
have  obferved  in  the  Difcourfe,  *' to  fuch  a  flateof 
^'  rudcnefs  and  imperfeftion,  as  muft  ferve  to  (hcwr, 
**  that  their  firft  invention  cannot  have  been  v^dif- 
*^  tant  and  remote."  Among  thofe  of  moft  material 
importance  to  man,  we  may  certainly  reckon  medicinCi 
furgery,  and  pharmacy  in  all  its  branches;  writing) 
printing,  and,  as  particularly  conne&ed  with  both,  the 
art  of  making  paper.    Even  the  firft  (Ufcoyery  of  firfi 

and 
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and  its  ufes,  is  noticed  in  the  records  of  mod  nations. 
The  application,  befides,  of  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the 
loadftone  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  a  difcovery  fo 
indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the  commerce  and  commu- 
nication of  the  different  nations  of  the  globe,  may 
certainly  be  traced  to  no  very  remote  aera.  Confult,  on 
the  newnefs  of  arts  and  fciences,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
Chronology  \  Dr.  Wot  ton*  s  and  Mr,  Baker*  s  Reflexions 
on  Learning  \  Univerfal  Hi/lory y  b.  i.;  the  third  part  of 
Bi/bop  Law's  Theory  of  Religion  \  Nicbolls's  Cofi/erences, 
Part  I.  Campbell  on  Miracles ;  and  very  particularly  the 
Prefident  Goguet's  very  learned  work  on  the  fubjeft, 
with  the  Dijffertations  annexed  to  the  third  volume. 

To  talk  of  the  lofs  and  revival  of  fuch  arts  as  the 
foregoing  is  abfurd  ;  for,  if  fome  trifling  arts,  or  fome 
not  of  indifpenfable  utility,  may  have  vaniflied  or  de- 
generated in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  yet,  as  Dr.  Wotton,  in 
the  pre&ce  to  his  very  learned  work,  reafonably  aflcs, 
who  hath  fuffered,  fince  the  days  of  Tubal-Cani,  the 
"ufe  of  metals  to  be  loft  in  the  world  ?  the  ufe  of  letters 
to  be  intermitted,  fince  the  days  of  Cadmus  ?  When 
have  the  arts  of  planting,  weaving,  building,  been  laid 
afide  ?  or  the  ufe  of  the  loadftone  forgotten  ?  See  alfo 
the  Prejident  GogneCs  Preface j  p.  vii. 

Befides  the  argument  dfrawn  from  the  novelty  of  arts 
and  fciences,  there  are  circum fiances  connefted  there- 
with, which  have  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  ever  duly 
confidercd  and  enquired  into;  namely,  the  confumption 
of  cxhauitible  commodities,  fuch  as  the  produ(!'ts  of 
mines  of  all  forts.  It  is  prop>ofed  as  a  quefiion  in  the 
Itettres  de  quelques  Juifs  a  M.  Foltaire^  whether  there 
was  not  formerly  more  gold  and  filver  in  the  world, 
than  now.  See  p.  307.  and  in  a  note,  p.  407.  the  ac- 
count of  Agatharcicies,  preferved  by  Photius,  of  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  gold  among  the  Ahleans  and  Caf- 
fandrins,  in  the  iouthem  parts  of  Africa,  is  particularly 
noticed.  Dean  Prideaux  has  given  us  the  fame  ex- 
iradt,  in  his  attempt  to  fettle  the  true  country  otOpbir, 
Conru^liony  Part  I.  b.  i.  where  may  be  alfo  feen  the 
immenfe  amount  of  the  gold  fupplied  by  David  for  the 
building  of  the  temple.  But  in  the  fifth  book  the 
learned  author  particularly  treats  of  the  fuperabundance 
pf  gold  and  filver  in  thofe  early  times,  where  he  hap 
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occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  extravagant  fum  oflfered  by 
Haman,  for  the  dcftru6lion  of  the  Jews^  Efiher  Hi.  9. 
See  particularly  pp.  311^312.  and  notes  f,  g,  h,  &c.  See 
alfo  the  account  of  the  Spanifli  mines  worked  by  the 
Phoenicians,  in  Gibbon^s Roman HiJ/ory y\oL  i.  ch.  vi.  258. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  by  thofe  who  have  treat* 
ed  of  the  origin  of  arts  and  fciences,  either  profef- 
fedly  or  hidorically,  that  the  precious  metals  were  ori« 
ginally  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  were 
procurable  in  great  abundance,  without  the  labour  of 
digging  for  them  :  they  were  alfo  employed  for  pur- 
poies,  for  which  they  were  not  fitted  by  nature  ;  as  for 
arms,  and  tools  to  cultivate  the  earth.  See  Dtod,  Sir. 
lib.  i.  The  Egyptians  put  gold  and  diver  to  all  forts  of 
ufes.  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  And  this  was  found  to  be  much 
more  recently  the  cafe  with  the  Mexicans  and  Pera« 
vians,  when  the  Spaniards  firft  explored  America.  M, 
Bailly,  in  his  eccentric  Letters  on  the  Atlantis  of  Plato, 
feems  to  make  it  an  argument  of  the  great  antiauity 
of  his  favourite  hyperboreans,  that  arms  and  tools  ct 
brafs  and  gold  have  been  found  in  abundance  near  the 
river  Jenilca.  Now,  befides  that  the  want  of  iron  in- 
firuments  is  a  dired  proof  of  the  little  progrefs  they 
mud  have  made  in  metallurgy ;  if  he  had  turned  td 
the  5th  book  of  Lucntiusy  he  would  have  found,  that 
fuch  has  been  the  progrefs  of  things  from  the  firft. 
Gold  and  filver  were  firft  ufed,  then  brafs,  and  laflly 
iron.  So  far,  therefore,  from  fuch  relics  being  any 
proof  of  the  perfe<^lion  of  the  arts  in  fuch  countries, 
they  evince  the  very  contrary;  and  whatever  pe(> 
pie  they  belonged  to,  fo  far  from  being  marks  ol  re- 
finement, or  ot  any  great  degree  of  perfe£lion,  they 
plainly  (licw  them  to  have  been  in  a  comparative  ftate 
of  rudenefs,  and  in  the  very  infancy  of^  civilization. 
And  thus  perhaps  what  we  read  of  the  profufe  fplcn* 
dor,  and  riches,  and  copious  ornaments  of  ancient 
buildings,  in  (lead  of  fupplying  arguments  for  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  world,  may  rather  ferve  to  demon- 
ftrate  in  a  direft  manner  the  novelty  of  our  continents, 
and  even  lay  a  foundation  perhaps  for  curious  calcula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  duration  of  our  globe,  in  its  ptt- 
fent  habitable  ftate :  for  that  many  minerals  both  of 
uie  and  ornament  are  in  a  (late  of  a&ual  exbauftion, 

we 
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^e  cannot,  I  think^  pofliibly  doubt.  Coals  have  not  been 
n  general  ufe  many  centurieSy  and  yet  fome  mines  are! 
ilready  entirely  exhaofted,  and  forges  and  manufaftories 
tt  an  end,  that  had  been  ere6ted  for  the  particular  local 
edvantages  of  the  fuel  they  fupplied.  I  am  obliged  to 
»te  from  memory,  but  I  am  pretty  well  affured,  that 
bere  is  much  that  is  very  curious  upon  this  fubje6i  to 
>e  found  in  Williams's  Mineralogy  y  or  Natural  Htflory  ef 
he  Mineral  Khigdontj  printed  in  Scotland. 

The  conceit  of  the  growth  of  tninerals^  which  feems 
o  have  been  chiefly  founded  on  a  miftaken  notion: 
>f  (lala6lical  depofitions,  is  now  too  generally  ex- 
ploded, to  afford  any  expectation,  in  the  prefent  fiater 
if  things,  of  an  adequate  fupply  and  replacing  of  fucb 
:o>nfumed  and  confumablc  commodities;  nor  are  we 
iifficiently  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  nature,  itr 
he  pToduAion  of  metals,  to  afcertain  the  probability, 
>r  even  poflibility,  of  any  copious  renewal  of  thofe  ar- 
jcles :  and  yet  it  is  calculated,  that  in  our  town  of 
Krmingham  alone,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  iilver  an- 
nially  employed  in  gilding  and  plating,  and  thereby 
(tjaualified  from  ever  aftemvards  appearing  in  the  Jhapw 
f  thofe  metals f  amounts  to  more  than  5o,oool  flerling  ; 
squal  to  the  120th  part  of  the  whole  annual  importa- 
ion  of  thofe  metals  into  Europe,  at  the  rate  of  fix  mil- 
ions  a  year.  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations ^  b.  i.  ch.  ir, 
Vlay  it  not  admit  of  a  queftion,  whether  the  operations 
if  nature,  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  produAion  of 
netaUic  veins,  the  diflocation  and  firadure  of  ftrata  to 
rfifbnl  room  for  them,  and  the  formation  of  fuch  exten* 
ive  beds  of  coals,  and  other  bituminous  matters  as  we 
neet  with,  may  not  be  fo  violent  as  to  require  that  the 
^be  (honld  be  uninhabitable  at  the  time  \  and  there- 
of€,  that  the  origin  or  renewal  of  our  race  mufl  needs 
^  referable  to  fome  fuch  cataftrophe  as  an  univerfal  de^ 
ugCj  or  a  general  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the 
rfobe;  and  that  not  very  remote^  But  this  will  be  con- 
idered  more  at  large  in  the  Notes  to  the  next  Dif- 
:ourfe. 

Vage  209.  note  (5). 

When  once  we  give  up  the  Mofaic  ena  of  the  creation 
fmany  as  fabulous^  we  have  comparatively  an^  eternity 
cjore  f<#.]    If  the  aflumed  antiquity  of  fome  nations 
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exceeded  the  Mofaic  account  by  only  a  few  years,  or  a 
few  ages,  we  might  be  more  difpofed  to  examine  their 
pretenfions  :  but  when  we  come  to  470,000  years,  (the 
Chaldean  account,  according  to  Cicero,)  to  the  E^p- 
tian,   Phcenician,  Chinefe,   and  above   all  the   Hindu 
annals,  of  millions  of  years,  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive 
the  art  of  writing  to  have  been  fo  late  a  difcovery,  as 
to  have  fecured  to  us  no  records,  that  can  be  .it  all  re- 
lied on.     Dr.  Toulmin,  a  modern  writer  on  the  anti- 
quity of  the  world,  who,  from  the  dates  of  his  publi- 
cations, appears  to  have  been,  in  the  year  1780,  only 
afiured  of  the  immenle  antiquity  of  the  globe,  and  not 
to  have  conjeftured  it  to  be  eternal  till  the  year  1785, 
(what  progrefs  his  ideas  afterwards  made  we  know 
not,)  fets  alide  all  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  earth 
and  of  man  as  barbarous  tales,  fabricated  in  the  rude 
infancy  of  fociety.     Now  none  of  thefe  accounts  theni- 
felves  can  be  proved  to  be  older  than  Mofes,  as  he 
muft  know,  to  whatever  extent  their  hiflories  are  carried 
back ;  and  yet  their  times  are  called  the  rude  tnfcn(y 
of  fociety^  by  a  man  who  infifts  upon  the  eternity  of  the 
world.     He  tells  us,  "  human  tefiimony  or  tradition, 
**  even  granting  them  their  utmofi  latitude,  are  but  of 
*^  the  mod  limited  extent ;  that  it  is  only  in  the  ad- 
'^  vanced  flate  of  refinement ^  that  the  art  of  writing 
*^  could  at  any  time  or  in  any  country  poffibly  have 
*'  taken  its  origin  ;"  and  he  adds,  as  if  it  followed  as 
an   immediate  conclufion   from    the  above    premiies, 
"  Reafon  will  be  found  to  announce,  without  the  Iha- 
**  dow  of  hefitation,  that  the  human  i'pecies,  &c.  fluc- 
*^  tuating  in  their  increafe  and  decreafe,  their  barba- 
"  rifm  and  refinement,  adually  have  flouriftied,  amidft 
**  the  unceafing  revolutions  of  nature,  through  an  eter- 
^^  nity  of  exiftence!*' 

This  fame  art  of  writing  is  a  great  ftumbline-block  to 
Deifts  and  Atheifts.  If  the  fidl  written  hiuories  give 
us  an  account  of  the  origin  of  things,  they  were  r^r- 
barous  ages,  and  could  tell  us  nothing  but  fables;  but 
when  they  want  to  make  the  world  very  old,  then 
writing  is  the  invention  of  a  refined  age,  and  that  age 
nobody  knows  how  remote.  Voltaire  forgets  hitnlelf 
fo  far  as  to  let  us  into  this  fecret.  Moles,  fays  he, 
could  not  have  written  the  Pentateuch,  becaufe  at  that 
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time  they  knew  no  method  of  writing  but  thehierogly- 
phical.  They  had  nothing  to  write  upon  but  wood, 
and  brick,  and  ftone,  and  therefore  could  never  write 
fuch  a  great  book  {gros  livre)  as  the  Pentateuch: 
"which  is  certainly  a  very  fraall  book,  as  the  whole 
Bible  is,  comparatively.  But  when,  on  another  occa- 
Hon,  the  fame  carelefs  writer  (to  fay  no  worfe  of  him) 
has  to  fpeak  of  Sanchoniathon,  that  favourite  rival  of 
the  Jewiih  legiflator,  then,  he  was  at  lead  contempo- 
rary with  Mofes,  and  ufed  alphabetical  cbaraSferSy  and 
derived  his  hillory  from  the  writings  of  Thaut,  who 
ilouriOied  800  years  before  him.  See  Lettres  de  quel'* 
ques  Juifsy  &c. 

Page  212.  note  (7). 

.  Mu/l  have  been  as  bold  an  inifnjiure  as  could  well  have 
been  attempted^  "  Neque  vero  cuiquam  prudenti  ere- 
**  dibile  fiet  Mofem,  qui  non*iEgyptios  tantum  hofies 
**  habebat,  fed  et  plurimas  gentes  alias,  Idumseos, 
*^  Arab^s,  Phoenicas  \  vel  de  mundi  ortu  et  rebus  anti- 
^'  quiilimis  ea  aufum  palam  prodere,  quae  aut  aliis 
icriptis  prioribus  revinci  poflent,  aut  pugnantem  fibi 
haberent  perfuafioncm  veterem  et  communem."  Grot, 
de  Verit.  1.  1.  §.  16. 

.  When  Mofes  is  accufed  or  fufpefled  of  writing  in 
conformity  with  the  cofmogonies  of  other  nations,  this 
at  lead  mud  be  granted,  that  they  are  as  much  in  con- 
formity with  him.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  while 
the  former  are  fo  enveloped  in  fable,  that  no  philofopher 
pretends  to  compare  his  own  fyftem  with  them  ;  the 
latter  is  fo  iimple  and  fo  clear,  and  fo  conneSed  with  the 
hillory  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  that  it  is  particularly 
open  to  examination,  and  capable  of  being  verified.  Had 
there  been  any  foundation  tor  the  extravagant  chrono- 
logy of  Manetho,  Berofus,  or  the  ftill  more  ancient 
records  of  Sanchoniathon,  how  could  Mofes  ever  have 
dreamt  of.  fucceeding  in  an  attempt  to  convince  the 
world  that  none  of  thefe  nations  had  exifted  for  fo  long 
4  term  as  2500  years  ?  Mr.  Volney  calls  Mofes  on  one 
occafion  artful  and  JubtUy  and  yet  conceives  he  bor- 
rowed his  cofmogony  from  India ;  agreeing  with  M. 
Dupuis  all  the  while  in  afcribing  fuch  an  age  to  the 
world  as  is  wholly  and  entirely  mconfiflcnt  with  the 
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Geneiis  of  Moifes.  Had  Mofes  gone  beyond  the  r^eordi 
of  ancient  nations,  and  carried  his  chronology  much 
higher^  he  might  indeed  with  reafon  have  been  reputed 
at  leail  as  cunning  as  the  Chaldeans,  who,  as  Lsdan- 
tius  fays,  (fpeaking  exprefsly  of  their  chronological  ex- 
travagancies,) '^  in  quo  auia  fe  pofle  argui  non  puta- 
**  bant,  liberum  fibi  crediaerunt  efle,  mentiri."  Lab,  vii. 
14.  fee  alfo  the  notes  to  that  chapter  in  the  variorum 
edition.  But  where  could  Mofes's  art  orfuhtlety  be,  in 
beginning  his  hiftory  with  a  fa£t  fo  perfeSly  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  known  and  acknowledged  records,  had  any  fuch 
really  exifted  as  it  is  pretended,  amd  in  the  very  midil 
of  the  nations  to  whom  thofe  records  are  afligned  ?  for 
while  Mr,  Volney,  M.  Dupuis,  and  others,  nave  con- 
cluded that  Moles  borrowed  from  the  Hindus,  the 
German  New  Expojitorsy  MM.  Teller,  Eichhom,  &c. 
fuppofed  hisi  cofmogony  was  borrowed  from  the  Chal- 
deans and  Egyptians.  And  yet  fo  little  did  he  refemble 
^ofe  he  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  from,  that  the  learned 
Dr.  Craven  very  properly  enquires,  "  How  was  it  that 
*•  tlie  Jews  drew  not  waters  from  the  fountains  of 
**  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  or  rather y  whence  had  they  their 
**  clear  and  pure  waters,  when  all  the  fprings  were 
^^  t.^^rj  where  muddy  and  corrupt?*'  See  his  Dj^- 
courj'es  on  the  Jewijb  and  Chrtjlian  DifpetifationSj  p.  51. 
About  500  years  before  Chrift,  Democntus  and  many 
other  philofophers,  who  maintained  that  the  world  had 
had  a  be^innmg,  applied  themfelves  to  prove  the  new- 
nefs  of  It  by  all  the  means  that  hiftory  and  critical 
knowledge  could  fiimifh;  yet  we  do  not  fee  that  it  was 
ever  undertaken  to  refute  them  folidly :  though,  had 
the  pretended  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  antiquities 
been  true,  nothing  would  have  been  eafier.  See  Goguet, 
vol.  iii.  283. 

Page  21^.  note  (8). 
If  all  that  can  be  reafonably  done  in  this  way  has  not  yet 
been  done^  ^r.]  Nothing  appears  to  be  more  difficult 
than  to  keep  etymology  within  its  proper  bounds, 
when  it  is  made  the  foundation  of  any  (yftem.  Though 
the  very  learned  and  refpe£table  Mr.  Bryant  laid  down 
rules  for  the  condud  of  fuch  enq nines,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  be  ^as  not  guilty  of  infringingv 
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thetn  himfelf ;  and  that  many  of  his  followers  havo 
done  fo,  is  pa/l  all  doubt.  Etymologies  therefore  mud 
alfvays  be  len  to  tell  their  own  ftory^  and  the  difcem-* 
ing  reader,  to  feparate  what  is  reafonable  from  what  is 
fanciful ;  for  that  the  whole  is  fanciful  can  never  be 
pretended.  As  to  the  comparifon  of  ancient  mytholo* 
gies  with  the  Mofaic  writings,  this  certainly  aifo  ad- 
mits of  being  carried  too  far ;  and  the  Abbe  Houtte\411e5 
in  his  ingenious  difcouiTe  of  the  Authors^br  and  agatnft 
Chriflianity,  has  ^iven  a  very  proper  caution  upon  tM 
fubie&  in  his  review  of  the  writings  of  the  celebrated 
Bimop  of  Avranches,  M.  Huet.  The  Bible  tells  the 
ftory  in  a  plain  and  fimple  manner ;  it  exprefsly,  and 
upon  all  occafions,  defcrioes  idolaters  as  apoftates ;  ai 
having  "  gone  aftray/'  and  "  turned  afide"  from  the 
true  and  primitive  religion ;  as  having  wilfully  <^  be- 
^*  come  abominable,  filthy,  and  corrupt/'  Their  fables 
and  abfurd  additions  therefore  mud  be  to  themfelves  } 
the  original  need  not  be  too  feduloufly  fought  for  ia 
the  midft  of  fuch  rubbifh  ;  it  is  miraculous ^  and  there** 
fore  proof  enough  in  itfelf  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Hebrew  accounts  of  the  Deity^ 
that,  when  every  other  part  of  the  world  fell  into  fuch 
corruptions,  the  kno  wleage  of  the  true  God  was  preferved. 
among  the  Jews.  And  it  may  be  a  fit  anfwer  to  make 
to  thofe  who  think  the  facred  writers  had  a  motive  to 
impofe  upon  the  world  in  the  ambition  to  appear  as  the 
founders  of  a  religion,  and  the  firil  minifters  of  a  divine 
revelation,  that  they  particularly  difclaim  the  merit  they 
might  have  pretended  to,  of  being  the  firft  to  promul'* 
gate  the  true  religion ;  for  they  conftantly  refer  to  a 
time  preceding  the  very  firft  beginnings  of  idolatry ; 
**  I  have  declared,  I  have  faved,  and  I  have  fhewed, 
"  u/ben  there  was  nojlrange  God  among  you  :"  which  is 
the  more  to  be  attended  to,  becaufe  Mr.  Hume,  and 
many  of  his  way  of  thinking,  peremptorily  infift  upon 
it,  that  Polytheifm,  or  Idolatry,  was,  and  neceflfarily 
sntifi  have  heen,  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  religion  of 
mankind.  Mr.  Hume  even  refts  his  argument  on  the 
teftimony  of  the  mojl  ancient  records  of  the  human  race  7 
'^  The  farther  we  so  back  to  antiquity,  the  more  of  ido- 
•*  latrr  do  we  find;  no  marks,  no  Jymptoms  of  any  more 
'^  perfe  A  religion  •''   See  his  Nat.  HiJL  of  Religion.  Can 
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any  thing  be  more  perfeftly  falfe  ?  Again  he  fays,  '^Af 
*'  far  as  writing  or  hiftory  reaches,  mankind  appear  to 
**  have  been  unvuerfally  Polytheifts/'  Mr.  Hume,  I 
know,  thought  that  true  bijlory  began  with  Thucydides; 
but  neither  Mr.  Hume,  nor  any  other  Freethinker,  can 
abfolutely  annihilate  the  teftimony  of  the  Bible.  Could 
Mr.  Hume  pretend  that  King  David  did  not  exift  be* 
fore  Tlmcyoides?  nor  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  in  which 
the  prayer  and  thankfj^ving  of^hat  righteous  king  are 
recorded,  and  in  which  is  that  noble  teftimony  to  the 
unity  of  God,  not  as  a  new  or  phiiofophical  dilcovery, 
but  as  derived  from  revelation  and  tradition,  <'  O  Lord, 
*^  there  is  none  like  thee,  neither  is  there  any  God  be- 
*^  (ides  thee,  according  to  all  that  we  have  beard  tuitb  cur 
"  ears.'*  I  Chron.  xvii.  20.  and  2  Sam.  vii.  22. 

Inftead  then  of  fearching  for  refemblances  in  the 
Pagan  mythologies,  which  the  Infidel  is  too  apt  to 
turn  agatnft  us,  as  fuppofing  all  to  be  equally  my- 
thological, let  us  for  ever  in  (id  upon  the  notorious 
and  marked  difference  between  them ;  efpecially  in  re- 

fard  to  the  acknowledgment  of  that  great  and  fun- 
amental  truth  of  all,  tne  unity  of  God :  which  not 
only  Mr.  Hume,  but  Lord  Bolingbroke  aflerted  to  be  a 
difcovery  impoflible  in  the  earliell  ages  of  the  world. 
**  This  rational,  this  orthodox  belief,  this  firft  true 
^'  principle  of  all  theology,  was  not  eftabliftied,  nor 
*^  could  be  fo,  till — (when  ?)  the  manhood  of  philo- 
<*  Ibphy.*'  And  yet,  like  Mr.  Hume,  who  calls  Mofes 
a  barbarous  writer  of  a  more  barbarous  age.  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke alTures  us,  the  notions  of  the  facred  penmen 
were  plainly  thofe  of  an  ignorant  people,  and  an  un- 
philolophical  age.  And  Voltaire,  with  his  ufual  flip- 
pancy, fpeaking  of  the  Jews,  fays,  '^  vous  demandez 
*^  quelle  etoit  la  pbthfopbie  des  Hebreux — ^I'article  fera 
*<  bien  court — ils  n'en  avoient  aucune."  His  friend 
Diderot  however  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God  could  not  be,  but  "  le  fruit 
**  tardif  des  meditations  humaines."  It  is  incredible 
how  men  will  perfift  in  overlooking  the  marvellous  ac- 
counts which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament  con- 
tain, of  the  being,  and  mod  undoubted  attributes  of 
God.  Every  Freethinker  admits  that  the  Jews  were  a 
barbarous  people,  and  lived  in  an  ohfcure  comer,  and 
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were  in  no  manner  addi6led  to  philofophy ;  and  yet  in 
their  writings,  the  antiguity  of  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
doubt,  the  pureft  Theifm,  the  moft  orthodox  and  fun- 
damental principles  of  all  theology,  andaftually  a  moft 
corred  chain  ofphilofophical  realoning,  are  to  be  found. 
Infidels  tbemf elves  being  judges  :  for  Lord  Bolingbroke 
and  Diderot,  whom  I  have  cited,  both  admit  that 
Abraham  was  a  pure  Theift ;  and  the  former,^ that  the 
unity  of  God  was  acknowledged  in  the  world  previous 
to  his  vocation,  (of  which  there  is  no  record  but  the 
holy  Scriptures :)  and  Mr.  Paine  admits  that  *'  the 
**  xixth  Pfalm,  and  fome  parts  of  Job,  are  true  deifti- 
"  cal  compofitions,  and  are  founded  upon  natural  pbtlo- 
^^  foffyy  fince  they  treat  of  God  through  his  luorhs.*^ 
Ana  yet  the  facred  writers  made  no  claim  to  be  ac- 
counted philofophers ;  (fee  Leland*s  Fieu;  of  DeiJHcal 
IVriters,  vol.  ii.  107.)  they  left  philofophy  to  inftrud 
the  heathens,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  gratefully 
acknovt^ledged,  that  they  had  the  additional  light  of  di- 
vine Revelation  ;  fee  Pfalm  cxlvii. 

As  to  the  collateral  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Mo- 
faic  cofmoffony,  which  Pagan  mythologies  are  thought 
to  fupply.  It  feems  to  be  a  cafe  fufficiently  admitted  by 
Deifts;  while  Mofes  is  continually  held  by  them  to  be 
a  plagiarift,  and  to  have  borrowed,  as  it  has  been  ftated 
before,  from  the  Egyptians,  Chaldaeans,  Phoenicians,  and 
laftly  from  the  Hindus.  And  Lord  Bolingbroke  exprefsly 
aflferts  it  to  be  his  opinion,  "  that  three  or  four  ancient 
**  neighbouring  nations  feemed  to  have  a  common  fund 
**  of  traditions,  which  they  varied  according  to  their 
*'  different  fyftems  of  religion,  philofophy,  and  policy." 
Vol.  iii.  of  his  Works,  p.  283.  We  want  no  more  than 
this  to  be  granted ;  only  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  another 
place  is  pleafed  to  fay,  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
*'  the  antediluvian  world.''  But  we  fliall  infift  upon  it 
that  we  have  every  thing  to  do  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  as  recorded  in  the  Genefis  of 
Mofes^  where  we  not  only  have  a  regular  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man,  and  of  the  origin 
of  evil,  but  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  in  which  the  unity 
of  God  was  an  acknowledged  tenet.  How  much  more 
right  and  reafon  have  we  to  infift  upon  no  arguments 
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being  drawn  from  the  poilibility  of  the  world- t>e]ntf 
older,  and  of  there  having  been  more  ancient  records! 
If  any  exift  more  ancient  than  the  Bible,  let  them  be 
produced :  whatever  is  not  extant  in  an^  (hape  at  all,  is 
out  of  the  queftiop.    Are  metaphyiical    reafonings^ 
Its  Goguet  obferves,  to  de&roy  ninorical  evidence  f 
Biit  even  if  any  are  extant  older  than  the  Pentateuch^ 
the  date  of  the  record  of  the  cofmogony  is  not  the 
matter  Are  are  fo  much  concerned  with,  as  the  dates  of 
the  ivtnts  recorded^  and  the  true  nature  of  Xhe  trilMiiivs^ 
unadulierated  reiiaion  of  the  Patriarchs;in  which  unqoef- 
ttonably,  accordmg  to  Mofes,  the  unity  of  God  was  a 
diftinguifhing  feature;  a  matter  of  Revelation  indeed  in 
•the  firft  inflance,  but  which  the  facred  writers  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  fo  unphilofophical  as  not  to  have 
enforced  and  fupported  with  fuitable  arguments.     In- 
deed, if  they  are  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
infpired,    I  think  it   would    be   eafy  to   (hew,    (nor 
would  the  proofs  which  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
colle6l  be  withheld^  but  that  there  is  not  room  to  in- 
iert  thcm^)  that,  as  z/;iin(pired  writers,  they  are  better 
Philofophers  than  any  of  the  fages  of  antiquity,  Plato 
not  excepted  ;  more  JTublime  Poets  than  any  of  the  an- 
cient bards,   Homer  and   Pindar  not  excepted;   and 
more  rerpe6lable,  more  honed,  more  undaunted  advo- 
cates of  the  truth,  tlian  any  of  the  ancient  Theifis,  So- 
crates not  excepted.    Their  defcriptions  of  the  Deity, 
their  cxpofure  of  the  abfurdities  of  idolatry,  their  forti- 
tude in  the  vindication  of  God's  majefiy,  and  contempt 
of  all  popularity,  acquired  with  any  lacrifioe  of  their 
religious  principles,  are  the  points  we  have  to  attend  to, 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  priefts  and  prophets, 
poets  and  philofophers  of  Pagan  nations. 

As  to  the  collateral  teftimonies  to  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  fupplied  by  hiftorians  and  other  profane  writers, 
fo  many  have  been  at  the  pains  to  coIleA  them,  that 
they  need  not  be  given  at  lengtli ;  and  I  have  already 
referred  to  fome  writers,  in  whofe  works  they  will  be 
found,  at  the  end  of  Serm.  IV,  Many  more  might  have 
been  mentioned;  but  whoever  wifties  to  purfue  the  fub- 
jeS,  (hould  by  all  means  confult  the  references  in  Dr. 
Doddridge's  LcHures  on  Pneumalolojry^  Eibics,  and  Di^ 

vinity. 
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"^inity,  publlfhed  in  4to,  Lond.  1763.  an  admirable 
addition  to  Grotius's  celebrated  i6th  fe£t.  of  his  fir  ft 
)>ook  D^  Veritakf  &c. 

fnge  215.  note  (9). 

But  though  fome  have  thought  this  poffihle,  (Sc.']  Thf 
orij^n  of  languages  feenis  to  be  a  refearch  which  anti- 
<)uarie8  cannot  refift  ;  but  few  theories  upon  the  fubi^ 
jeA  feem  to  have  met  with  any  exteniive  encourage- 
meat*  As  a  theological  queftion,  it  is  fomewhat  incon* 
fiftent  to  expe&  to  trace  the  languages  of  the  earth 
hpck  to  any  one  common  ftock,  as  I  have  flicwn  in  the 
Sermon ;  neverthelefs  it  is  a  reafonable  remark  of  L 
Cafaubon's^  that  thofe  languages  feem  to  have  retained 
mo^  of  the  Hebrew,  that  oelong  to  countries  mod  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paleftine.  *^  Eft  enim  veriffi- 
'^  mum,  linguas  cseteras  eo  manifeftiora  et  magis  ex- 
**  prefTa  originis  Hebraicse  veftigia  fervaflTe,  et  nunc 
^^  fervare,  quo  proprius  ab  antiqua  et  prima  hominum 
'^  fede  abfuerunt."  Th6  fame  is  obferved  in  regard  tp 
other  particulars  by  Dr.  Hartley,  in  his  Ohjeruations  oit 
Mauj  Prop,  cxxiii.  4to  edit.  1791 .  As  many  are  flill  bufy 
in  tracing  out  the  analogy  of  languages,  and  fome  the 
fuoft  remote  and  unconne<^ed  have  been  lately  held  to 
agree,  I  Ihall  infert  the  following  criteria^  which  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  Edinbur^  Review  of  General 
Vailancey's  Profpe6lus  of  an  Iriih  Di6tionary.  "  Tha 
**  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Phoenician^ 

are  indeed  diale6is  of  the  fame  original  language ; 

and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  criteria 
**  by  which  we  fupport  our  aflertion.  Thefe  dialeds 
**  have  the  major  of  their  words  nearly  the  fame  both 
**  in  fenfe  and  found ;  their  verbs  are  formed  of  a  fimi- 
*'  lar  number  of  letters  ;  their  moods,  tenfes,  numbers^ 
^'  and  perfons,  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by 
'^  the  fame  letters  or  particles.  All  the  fix  diajeds 
^'  agree  in  the  declenfion  of  their  nouns,  and  in  th^ 
^'  genius  of  their  confiru6lion  :  the  nations  which 
''  ijpoke  them  were  contiguous,  fimilar  in  cuftoms 
^^  and  manners,  and  their  written  hiftory  records  the 
**  &&  of  their  common  origin^.  Thefe  are  the  criteria 
^*  by  which  we  maintain,  that  the  affinities  of  all  the 
f  tnbes jof  mankind  may  be  dircovered  with  tolerable 

*^  acca- 
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"  accuracy.'*  Too  much  certainly  has  been  made  of 
very  flight  and  partial  refemblances,  and  the  tnania  for 
radicals  lias  often  reminded  us  of  the  expedient  of 
Pfamnietichus  recorded  by  Herodotus,  and  which  upon 
the  authority  of  the  word  Beckos^  as  is  well  known, 
transferred  to  the  Phrygians  the  honour  of  being  of  fu- 
perior  antiquity  to  the  Egyptians:  but  only  for  a 
time ;  for  Goropius  Bccanus  had  the  ingenuity  after- 
wards to  wreft  the  palm  from  the  Phrygians,  by  (hew- 
ing, that  though  Beckos  fignifiedir^^i/in  Phrygia,yeta8 
]5cC&tt  fignified  baker  in  German,  the  Cxermans  were 
certainly  the  people  pointed  out  by  the  exclamation  of 
the  Egyptian  bojrs.  The  enquiry  however,  when  con- 
duced with  fobriety,  is  certainly  always  curious,  but 
not,  1  think,  fo  nmch  connefted  with  theology  as  has 
been  often  fuppoled.  On  the  origin  of  alphabetical  cha- 
rafters,  fee  Shuck  for d''s  Connexion,  b.  iv.  and  IVarbur- 
tons  Divine  Legation^  but  particularly  the  Difcourfes 
of  the  learned  I.  Johnfon^  Vicar  of  Cranbrook, 
vol.  ii. 

Page  a  18.  note  (10)  # 

The  celebrated  AJlronomkal  Tables  of  the  Hindus^ 
however,  have  been  Jiippofed  tofupply  us  ivitb  data  of  much 
more  certainty.']  I  fliall  endeavour  to  coniprefs  what  I 
have  to  fay  upja  this  head  into  as  fmall  a  compafs  as 
poflible,  though  fo  many  circumilanccs  in  the  hiflory 
of  the  world  leem  to  admit  of  being  brought  together 
in  illuftration  of  the  point  I  have  to  eftablift),  that 
much  that  is  very  curious  muft,  I  fear,  be  unavoidably 
omitted.  The  world  has  been  fo  long  amufed  witn 
chronological  extravagancies,  as  far  as  figures  only  are 
concerned,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  when 
the  Hindu  records  came  to  be  examined,  they  (hould 
alfo  be  found  to  abound  in  fimilar  perplexities.  A 
people  whofe  geographical  fyftem  of  the  earth  makes 
the  circumference  ot  the  globe  2,456,000,000  Britifli 
miles,  (fee  Mr.  JVilford*s paper,  art.  xviii.  ofthe5th  vol. 
of  the  AJiatic  Refe arches,)  and  their  mountains  491  miles 
high,  may  well  be  expefted  not  to  be  behind  hand 
with  other  nations,  in  tneir  accounts  of  the  antiquity 
of  their  country  :  a  people  who  could  invent  for  their 
god  Brahma  a  year  compofed  of  the  multiplication  of 

two 
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two  thoufand  ages,  (each  of  above  tour  millions  of  our 
yearsj)  by  360,  may  well  be  expected  not  to  Aaiid 
upon  much  ceremony  eitlier  with  time  or  numbers  in 
the  fabrication  of  a  chronological  fyflem.  This  is  n^t 
faid  merely  to  expofe  them  ;  it  is  their  character  by  all 
accounts,  to  be  confummately  (kilful  in  calculations^ 
and  in  the  combination  and  refolution  of  numbers. 
Sir  William  Jones  difcovered  in  the  duration  adigned 
to  the  feveral  Indian  YugSy  or  ages,  an  arrangement, 
exceedingly  curious :  to  give  it  in  his  own  words, 
*•  the  duration  of  hiftoricalages,"  fays  he,  "muft  needs 
"  be  very  unequal  and  difproportionate,  while  that  of 
the  Indian  Yugs  is  difpofed  fo  regularly  and  artifici- 
ally, that  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  natural  and  pro- 
*^  baole.  Men  do  not  become  reprobate  in  a  geometri- 
<<  cal  progreffion,  or  at  the  termmation  of  regular  pe- 
*'  riods ;  yet  fo  well  proportioned  are  the  Yugs,  tnat 
^^  even  the  length  of  human  life  is  diminifhed  as  they 
.«  advance,  from  an  hundred  thoufand  years  in  a  fubde- 
**  cuple  ratio  ;  and  as  the  number  of  principal  avatars 
'^  in  each  decreafes  arithmetically  from  four,  fo  the 
*'  number  of  years  in  each  decreafes  geometrically,  and 
*^  all  together  conditute  the  extraorainary  fum  of  four 
'^  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thouiand  years ; 
**  which  aggregate  multiplied  by  feventy-one  is  the 
"  period  in  which  every  Menu  is  believed  to  preiide 
**  over  the  world. — ^The  comprehenfive  mind  of  an  In- 
*'  dian*  chronologift  has  no  limits ;  the  reigns  of.  [4 
"  Menus  are  only  a  fiiiglc  day  of  Branihi,  50  of  which 
*^  have  elapfed,  according  to  the  Hindus,  from  the  time 
"  of  the  creation."  Sir  William  adds,  that  poflibly 
this  is  only  an  aftronomical  riddle.  (See  the  paper  in  tte 
t  ft  vol.  oi  Ajiatic  Rejcarcbc$\  on  the  Gods  of  Greece^  liafy, 
and  India,) 

The  celebrated  M.  le  Gentil,  who  has  done  fo  much 
to  elucidate  the  fubje^t  of  Indian  agronomy,  confefles 
that  at  firft  he  dildained  to  meddle  with  fuch  extrava- 
ffancies.  (Mimoires  de  I'Academiey  1772.)  It  is  to  him 
however,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  Aftronomi- 
cal Tables  which  will  be  the  fubjecl  of  this  note,  and 
which  may  not  be  treated  with  indiflFerence,  after  the 
rcfpe6l  that  has  been  (hewn  to  them  by  two  fuoh 
eiument  and  very  learned  meji,  as  M^  Bailly  and  Pro- 

s  feflbr 
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feiTor  Playfair.  The  ^eat  queftion  feems  to  be,  whether 
they  were  derived  from  a6tual  obfervation,  and  what 
are  the  dates  to  beaffigned  to  the  particular  obfervation* 
on  which  they  depend.  Both  M.  Bailly  and  Profeffor 
Playfair,  it  is  well  known,  refer  them  toaAual  obferva- 
tions;  and  M.  Bailly  has  fixed  on  the  epoch  3102  before 
our  sera,  which  is  that  of  the  Tables  of  Tirvalour,  in 
preference  not  only  to  the  epochs  1569,  and  1656,  which 
are  thofe  of  the  harfapur  Tables,  but  to  the  eix>ch  of  the 
Tables  of  Cbrifnabouraniy  viz.  1491  of  our  ara.  M. 
Bailly  however  is  for  carrying  back  the  Indian  obfcrva- 
tions  ftill  further,  namely,  to  1 200  years  before  the  Kali 
Yug,  or  to  430a  before  Chrift  :  but  this  he  profefles  to 
be  only  conjefture.  What  M.  Bailly  ana  Profcflbr 
IMayfair  mofl  decidedly  agree  in,  if  I  mi(lake  not,  is, 
that  the  places  of  the  iUn  and  moon,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Kali  Vug.  or  4th  age  of  the  Hindus,  mujl  have  been 
determined  by  a6iudl  obfervation ;  and  that  two  elements 
of  the  Hindu  aftronomy,  viz.  the  equation  of  the  fun's 
center,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  feem  to  fix  the 
origin  of  this  aftronomy  1000  or  1200  years  earlier. 
Now  the  Kali  Yug  commenced  anno  3102  before  our 
sera;  according  to  M.  Bailly,  Freret,  and  others. 

I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  diibufs  the  queftion  concern- 
ing the  fa£t  or  sera  of  the  a£tual  obfervation  infifted  on, 
nor  concerning  the  antiquity  either  of  the  Tables  theni- 
felves,  or  of  the  celebrated  aftronomical  work,  the  Surya 
Slddhanta,  A  few  obfervations  upon  each  will  be  fuf- 
ficient,  as  it  is  principally  my  defign  to  examine  into 
the  ftate  of  the  queftion,  as  it  relates  to  the  chronology 
of  the  Bible,  iuppofing  what  is  moft  extraordinary 
in  the  cafe  to  be  true.  As  to  the  faft — Mr.  Maifden, 
who  does  Juftice  to  M.  Bailly's  very  curious  reafonings 
upon  the  uibjedl,  and  to  the  Indians'  early  knowledge 
of  aftronomy,  and  fome  parts  of  mathematics  conneded 
therewith,  is  difpofed  to  queftion  the  verity  and  poffibility 
of  fuch  an  obfervation,  at  fuch  a  period,  and  conceives 
that  the  fuppofcd  conjun6lion  was  later,  and  fought 
for  as  an  epoch,  and  calculated  retrofpeftively ;  [FbH. 
TranfcUlionSy  1790;]  and  he  fhevvs  it  to  have  been  wide- 
ly mifcalculated.  Mr.  Bentley's  calculations  in  the 
6th  vol.  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  to  fliew  that  fuch 
epochs  might  be  aftumed  without  much  hazard  of  any 

perceptible 
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perceptible  variation,  are  certainly  very  curious,  and 
mod  oe  well  kuown  to  every  aflronomer  :  his  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  do 
not  appear  to  be  generally  affented  to.  As  to  the  epoch 
of  3102,  which  M.  Bailly  fixes  on,  he  acknowledges  to 
have  chofen  it  in  preference  to  others;  firft,  becaufe 
there  was  an  eclipfc  at  that  time;  and  fecondly,  becaufe 
there  was,  according  to  the  Indians,  a  conjunction  of 
all  the  planets.  But  this  latter  circum fiance  was  not 
true;  and  M.  Bailly  him felf  fays,  the  appearance  of 
Venus  muft  have  been  aflumcd  through  *'  le  gout  du 
••  mcrveilleux."  See  the  Difcours  Priliminaire  to  his 
AJlronomie  Indienne,  ^^«  P-  28;  and  confult  Mr.  Marf- 
deii's  paper  in  the  PbiL  TranfaBlons  already  refenedto. 
It  is  not  however  with  the  faft  itfelf  that  we  have  fo 
much  concern  at  prefent,  as  I  obferved  before,  as  with 
the  evidence  M.  Bailly  would  adduce  in  corroboration 
of  the  point  he  wiflies  to  prove ;  and  which  led  him 
into  a  courfe  of  chronological  refearches  by  no  means 
undeferving  our  regard ;  as  I  think  they  particularly 
fcnrc  to  (hew,  whatever  M.  Bailly's  real  intention  might 
be  in  bringing  them  forward,  that,  of  all  the  embarralled 
and  extravagant  computations  of  antiquity,  none  can 
with  any  reafon  be  thoue^ht  to  afcend  higher  than  the 
patriarchal  ages,  nor  with  any  clearnefs  beyond  the 
flood.  It  feems  pretty  generally  agreed,  that  of  all 
fciences  aftronomy  was  the  earliefl  cultivated ;  and 
there  is  great  reafon  why  it  (hould  have  been  fo.  For 
in  the  night,  the  ancients  probably  had  no  other  guide 
but  the  ftars ;  and,  at  all  events,  no  other  means  of  mark- 
ing time,  than  by  the  riiing  and  fetting  of  the  different 
conftellations.  [Ajjimannus  de  AJlronom.  Arabuniy  §*i*1 
So  that  fome  imagined  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  correft 
notions  of  aftronomy  inftilled  into  them  for  their  ufe ; 
ffee  ^^AlmageftoiHicciolus\)  a  conceit  which,  however 
ranciful,  at  lead  ferves  to  (hew  the  great  and  almoft  in* 
difpenlable  importance  attributed  to  the  fcience  in 
eany  ages :  and  we  know  that  Jofephus  accounted  for 
the  longevity  of  the  Patriarchs,  by  the  neceflity  there 
was  that  they  (hould  outlive  the  period  of  the  annus 
magnus,  (600  years,)  for  aftronomical  purpofes;  and  his 
references  upon  this  head  are  numerous.  Ant,  Jud.  lib.  i. 
cb.  iii.  §•  9.  (The  Chaldxan  Neros  was  a  term  of  600 

s  a  years.) 
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years.)  Nor  is  it  out  of  our  way  to  notice  what  he 
lays  of  the  proficiency  of  the  family  of  Seth  in  the 
knowledge  of  aftrononiy,  and  of  the  pillars  they  ere&ed 
to  preferve  their  obfervations  ;  for  M.  le  Gentil,  in  his 
paper  on  the  Indian  aftronomy  in  the  Mimoires  de  VAca- 
Mm'u  1782,  inclines  to  think  that  even  the  preceflion  of 
the  equinoxes  was  knoWn  before  the  flood,  and  that 
there  was  much  more  than  time  for  fuch  a  difcovery 
from  Adam,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  LXX. 
and  Jofephus;  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  iMeces  of 
knowledge  preferved  by  Noah;  in  which  alfo  M,  Caffini 
feems  to  agree  with  him.  He  even  obferves,  that  the  In- 
dian Tables  we  are  particularly  treating  of  have  a  lapi- 
dary form,  and  conjectures  tnerefore  that  they  were 
originally  engraved  on  ftones  ;  and  as  they  feem  to  af- 
cend  beyond  the  deluge,  they  might  have  been  pre- 
ferved through  it;  a  circumftance  which,  he  himfelf 
adds,  Jofephus  feeuis  to  confirm,  with  evident  alluiion 
to  Seth's  pillars.  But  to  return  to  M.  Bailly.  In  the 
Ih-eliminary  Difcourfe  to  his  Indian  Aftronomy,  he  fedcs 
to  eftablifli  the  certainty  of  xi[\Q  third  Indian  age,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  a  near  conformity  with  the  Greek  chro- 
nology of  Scripture.  M.  Bailly's  account  of  the  Hin- 
du ages  is  as  follows. 

The  Indians  count  17  ages  from  the  birth  of 
Brama :  we  are  in  the  i8th. — ^The  firft  14  ages 
amount  to  "  niille  cinquante  millions  d'ann^es  ;*'  in  fi- 
gures 1050,000,000  of  years.  Thefe  are  evidently  fabu- 
lous. The  laft  four  ages  are  thofe  which  chie6y  fall 
under  con (i deration,  and  according  to  thefe  the  worH 
is  to  lall  4,320,000  years,  according  to  the  following  di- 
vilion  ; 

The  firft  age     ....     1,728,000  years. 

The  fecond       ....     1,296,000     .     . 

The  third 864,000     .     . 

The  fourth  ....  432,000  .  . 
Thefe  are  the  chronological  extravagances  whleh  M. 
le  (jcntil  confeflcs  he  at  firft  difdainea  to  meddle  witb. 
The  two  firft  M.  Bailly  thinks  fabulous ;  but  the  third 
he  is  difpofed  to  admit  as  real,  fubjeft  to  fuch  redtic 
tions,  as  the  cuftom  of  diftant  ages  feems  fully  to  aa« 
thorife.  No  cafe  feems  more  determined  than  that 
the  ancients  \\d.^jears  of  all  lengths  and  dcfcriptioos) 
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of  two  weeks  or  fifteen  days,  half  a  month — of  one,  or 
two  months ;  fix  months,  &c.  or  thirty,  and  fixty  days, 
&c.  All  thefe  were  known  in  Tndia,  particularly  that 
of  the  fortnight,  or  dark  and  bright  halves  of  the  moon  : 
indeed  both  day  and  year,  we  are  aifured^  in  India^ 
mean  no  more  than  the  Saros  of  the  Chaldaeans,  viz.  a 
revolution* 

I  have  obferved,  that  M.  Bailly  gives  up  the  two  firft 
ages  as  fabulous  ;  it  is  only  the  tbtrd  Rndfourib  that  he 
meddles  with,  and  the  ibird  which  he  labours  to  e/fa- 
bli/b'y  for  the  fourth,  or  Kali  Yug,  is  generally  admitted- 
to  be  the  current  a^e  from  the  flood.  His  aim  is  to 
(hew  that  the  Hindus  are  not  witho\it  hiftorical  re- 
cords, which  might  juftify  the  chronology  he  contends 
for.  But  it  mull  be  recollected,  that  when  M.  Bailly, 
or  any  other  perfon,  is  fo  ready  to  give  up  an  extrava- 
gant computation,  merely  becaufe  It  fcenis  fo;  if  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  not 
true,  no  reafon  appears  for  confidering  fuch  a  duration 
of  ages  as  either  imaginary  or  exaggerated*;   for  the 

Beat  queftion  is,  whether  the  world  is  of  the  age 
ofes  afligns  to  it,  or  of  immcnfe  ajitiqutiyy  if  not  even 
eternal,  \Ve  are  not  enquiring  into  a  diflference  merely 
of  days  or  years,  or  even  centuries ;  not  how  long  a 
patriarch  lived,  or  a  king  reigned :  but  when  the 
world  was  firft  inhabited,  when  deftroyed,  and  when 
re-peopled.  Thefe  are  epochs  to  be  determined  out  of 
an  infinity  of  time  ;  for  it  the  Bible  is  not  true.  Infidels 
acknowledge  no  precife  limits  to  the  duration  of  the 
earth,  and  Ibme  ftill  contend  for  its  eternity.  As  dif- 
ferent nations  however  are  known  to  have  adopted  a 
variety  of  years,  not  folar  and  lunar  only,  but  hebdo- 
madal and  diurnal,  if  I  may  fo  fay;  years  of  weeks, 
and  days ;  we  certainly  appear,  by  a  due  examination 
into  their  modes  of  reckoning,  if  not  to  get  a  key  ca- 
pable of  opening  all  their  myfteries,  yet  one  which 
may  enable  us  to  reduce  many  of  their  extravagances 
upon  pretty  certain  grounds,  and  by  companion  to 
diicover  what  is  clearly  artificial  from  what  may  be 
real.  \  have  already  mentioned  in  the  Difcourfe,  the 
method  adopted  for  adjufting  the  accounts  of  Callif- 
thenes  and  Epigenes;  a  circumftance  to  which  M. 
Bailly  panicukrly  alludes  in   his   Indian  Afironomy, 
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and  which  is  certainly  a  very  good  inftance  of  the 
means  that  fhould  be  adopted  for  reducing  the  extra- 
vagant accounts  of  antiquity :  but  I  think  it  may  be 
moll  manifeftJy  (hewn,  that  many  computations  of  the 
ancients  have  either  no  connexion  at  all  with  hiftory, 
or  are  fo  manifeftlv  artificial  as  to  allow  us  to  be  very 
indifferent  tabout  the  real  value  and  importance  of  fuch 
reckonings  bls  feein  to  exceed  \\\^  Bible  chronology,  but 
which  have  no  hidorical  records  to  fupport  them. 

If  I   refer  chiefly  to  the  authority  of  M.  Bully 
upon  this  occafion,  it  is  for  the  following  reafons: 
firft,  that  his  talents  and  ingenuity  are  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged ;  fecondly,  that  his  teftimony  on  the  fide 
of  Scripture  is  the  more  valuable  from  his  known  he- 
terodoxy upon  other  occafions ;  and  thirdly,  becaufe, 
as  he  had  in  this  inftance  a  favourite  point  to  eilablini, 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  he  has  made  all  he  could 
make  of  the  hiftorical  records  of  India.     In  his  Preli- 
minary Dilcourfe  then  prefixed  to  his  Traiii  de  rAftrth- 
nomic  hidiennc  et  Orientale^  the  reader  will  find  fome  of 
the  moft  curious  chronological  computations  of  anti- 
quity brought  into  inch  an  agreement  as  is  certainly 
very  furprifing,  and  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  be- 
caufe,  wnatever  M.  Bailly's  notions  at  other  times  were, 
concerning  the  peopling  of  the  globe,  and  the  progrefs 
of  arts  and  fciences,  he  was  here  certainly  proceed- 
ing upon  what  he  held  to  be  an  undoubted  /ii^;  namely, 
that  the  pofitions  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  3x02  A.C. 
were  derived  from   a6iual   obfervation.    He  acknow- 
ledges that  the  obfervation  is  **  affe6We  d'une  erreur 
<*  que  nous  ne  pouvons  apprecier  qu'en  connoiffant  la 
'^  maniere  d'obferver  de  ces  anciens  peuples."    How- 
ever the  faft  he  himfelf  fully  believes  to  have  been  fo, 
and  that  this  obfervation  was  further  connefted  with  a 
previous  one,  as  I  ftated  before.  He  allows  the  obfenw 
tion  was  not  difficult  to  make,  but  that  it  appears  to  be 
authentic  and  original,  becaufe,  had  the  Indians  only 
borrowed  or  adopted  it,  they  muft  have  adopted  other 
things  with  it,  as  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  &c.  &c. 
which  is  not  the  cai'e.     But  M.  Bailly  could  not  but  be 
aware,  that  any  bijioric/il  record  in  fupport  of  fuch  an 
epoch  would  be  more  fatisfaftory,  than  the  mere  h& 
of  fo  remote  an  obfervation  (landing  alone.  He  does  not 
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admit  indeed,  that  the  one  would  be  more  declfive  than 
the  other,  (though,  in  fearching  for  hi ftorical  records,* 
he  iacUfy^  at  leaft,  allows  this :)  but  he obferves,  ^'Si  Ton 
**  trouvoit  un  manufcrU  Indien^  ou  il  fut  dit  expreffetnenl 
**  que  Tan  3102  avant  notre  ^re  au  minuit  entre  le  17- 
*'  et  Ic  18  Fevrier,  les  Brames  ontobferve  la  lune  dans 
10*  6**  0%  et  le  foleil  dans  10*  3°  38'  13%  il  n'y  auroit 
pas  lieu  d'en  douter:  il  feroit  evident  que  cette  d6« 
**  termination  feroit  une  obfervation.  Eh  bien,  ce  que 
^  les  Indiens  ne  difent  pas,  fe  derive  dire^lcment  de 
"  leurs  Tables." 

But  we  muft  confefs,  if  it  can  be  fuppofed  poflible  that 
lucb  epochs  might  have  been  aifumed,  which  Mr.  Marf- 
dcn  and  Mr.  Bentley  feem  aflured  of,  the  want  of  any 
hiftorical  records  of  thofe  times  would  lead  us  at  once  to 
queftion  the  antiquity  and  originality  of  the  very  Tables. 
in  which  the  obfervation  appears.  M.  Bailly  however  has 
fpared  no  pains  todifcover  nifiorical  records  corroborative 
of  his  fuppofitton ;  and  as  his  purpofe  would  be  anfwered 
by  eftablifliing  the  exigence  of  the  3d  as  well  as  of  the 
4tfa  Hindu  age,  he  labours  to  do  this,  and  with  great 
ingenuity ;  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  alto* 
get  her  fucccfsful,  is,  I  think,  very  inftrudive  :  fpr  from 
thence  we  learn,  that,  among  all  the  moil  known  nations 
of  antiquity,  there  was  a  Ibrt  of  agreement  in  dates, 
and  revolutions,  and  cycles,  which  was  really  moft  extra- 
ordinar}':  in  dynaftiesalib,  and  many  other  particulars. 
(See  Faber*s  Hone  Mo/aictv,  vol.  i.  125,  126.  and 
Goguet*s  Orig,  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  vol.  iii.  325.) 
M.  Bailly  fixes  upon  the  families  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
that  is,  the  dynaflies  of  Surga-bans  and  Cbandra-banSj 
as  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  world ;  which 
he  compares  with  the  Peris  of  the  Perfians,  whom  he 
would  alio  refcue  from  the  gulph  of  non -entity,  and 
the  demi-gods  of  Egypt.  The  utmoft  he  claims  for 
them  all  is,  that  they  Ihould  be  conlidered  cotemporary 
during  the  third  Indian  age,  which  he  conceives  to 
have  confined  of  lunar  years,  and  which  he  reduces  to 
2400  folar  years;  which  added  to  3102,  the  date  of  the 
Kali  Yug  preceding  our  asra,  make  together5502.  And 
according  to  Chioniades  and  Chryfococca,  whom  he 
cites,  the  Perfians,  it  feems,  carried  back  the  year  of  the 
world  to  5507  ;  a  proof,  fays  M.  Bailly,  of  their  being 
derived  from  the  fame  fource.  Certainly  the  conformity 
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18  curious.  M.  Bailly  concludes  that  the  Kali  Yug  wOB 
the  beginning  of  the  Hindu  reckoning  by  folar  years  ; 
and  he  thinks  the  princes  of  the  races  of  the  fun  and 
moon  were  poffibly  defigned  to  fignify  thofe  who 
reckoned  by  lunar  and  folar  years  refpe&ivcly.  But 
here  feenis  to  be  an  inconfiftency  ;  for  if  the  computa- 
tion by  iolar  years  only  commenced  with  the  Kali  Yug, 
how  can  the  children  of  the  fun  be  carried,  bock  to  the 
third  age  ?  a  circumitance  of  fome  moment,  becaofe  it 
is  one  point  with  M.  Bailly  to  prove  their  €U>rrefpcm- 
dence  with  the  reign  afligned  to  the  /im  in  Egypt^ 
of  30^000  years;  which,  upon  redu£iion  into  lunar  years» 
agree  nearly  with  the  3d  Hindu  age,  in  whicn  the 
children  of  the  fun  are  faid  to  have  reigned.  The 
Egyptians  indeed  do  appear  to  have  reckoned  by  lunar 
years  or  months  before  the  flood ;  and  this-ferves  to  re- 
concile their  account  with  the  computation  oftheLXX, 
and  the  Chaldaean  reckoning:  {kii  Jackjhn  s  Cbronoiogi" 
cal  Anti(fuUies:)  but  I  queiUon  whether  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  third  Hindu  age;  becaufe  the  term  al- 
figned  to  it  by  M.  Bailly,  in  iolar  years,  multidied  by 
360,  makes  exa6lly  864,000 ;  but  864,000  divided  by 
tJ&j  leaves  a  firadtion  :  fo  that  the  third  age  would 
furely  appear  to  have  confided  of  years  of  days,  like  all 
the  others.  M.  Bailly  himfelf  makes  this  redud.ion  o{ 
the  feveral  ages,,  and  the  refult  becomes  curious,  from 
another  conformity,  which  mr/Jl  be  coniidered  as  in 
one  inftance  at  leaft  fabulous ;  for  the  produ&s  of  the 
four  ages  fcverally,  divided  by  36Q,  amounts  in  all  to 
exaflly  12,000,  which  is  the  very  period  afligned  by 
the  Perfians  for  the  duration  of  the  world,  which  ihtv 
alio  divide  into  four  quarters  or  ages.  To  make  this 
evident,  we  muft  underftand  that  to  every  Hindu  age 
an  interval  was  alTigned  of  different  lengths  ;  to  the 
ifl  one  of  800  years,  to  the  2d  600,  to  the  3d  400,  and 
to  the  4th  200.  The  ages  with  their  intervals  arc  in 
Iblar  years  of  360  days  each, 

I  ft  4800 in  days     .     .     1,728,000. 

2d  3600 1,296,000. 

3d    2400. 864,000. 

4th  J  200. 43  2,000. 

12000.  4,320,000. 

Now  as  the  conjefture  of  the  Perfians  concerning  the 

duration 
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dmatJOfT  of  the  world  muji  have  been  merely  fanciful,  fo 
in  all  likelihood  were  the  Hindu  ages  ;  as  well  as  nu- 
merous other  computations  with  which  the  world  has 
been  amnfed.  Pbr  though  M.  fiailly  contends  for  the 
realitv  of  only  the  qd  and  4th  ages,  the  two  firft  might 
almOK  as  reafonably  be  iniided  on;  for  the  kings  of 
heaven  and  kings  of  earth  in  the  Chinefe  annals 
stre  fiiid  to  have  reigned  altogether  exa£Uy  432,000 
years,  which  is  not  only  the  amount  of  the  4th  Indian 
age,  but  multiplied  by  7  (the  days  in  a  week)  pro- 
duces 3034,000  days,  which  is  exa&ly  the  number  of 
days  in  the  two  fir  (I  Indian  ages,  and  which,  M.  fiailly 
fays^  agrees  with  the  two  firft  Chinefe  races  of  Tien- 
hoang,and  Ti^hoang,and  with  the  Dives  of  the  Perfians; 
as  the  third  Chinefe  race  of  Gin-hoane  agrees  with  tho 
third  Hindu  age  and  the  Peris  of  the  Perfians  :  fo  that, 
Goofidering  M.  Bailly's  general  opinion  concerning  the 
age  of  the  ^lobe,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
though,  in  his  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  the  Treatife  on 
Indian  Afironomy,  he  profeifes  to  fet  afide  the  two  firft 
Indian  ages  as  fabulous,  he  would  have  been  under  no 
cHfficnlty  to  have  found  vouchers  for  their  reality,  had 
he  chofen  it ;  though  nothing  can  tend  nK)re  to  prove 
the  fabukmfnefs  and  contrivance  of  tl>e  whole,  than 
the  above  numerical  coincidences,  whatever  may  have 
l>cen  the  origin  of  them,  and  the  caufe  of  their  agree- 
ment. The  fa^  feetns  to  be,  that  beyond  the  Mofaic 
era  they  are  clearly  fabulous  and  artificial,  though  all 
of  them  may  perhaps  have  been  contrived  and  founded 
upon  traditions  concerning  both  the  antediluvian  ^d 
pofldiluvian  (late  of  the  crlobe:  for  M.  Bailly  has  cer- 
tainly moft  ineenioufty  reduced  many  ancient  accounts 
to  a  near  conformity  with  the  Greek  and  Samaritan 
chronology  of  Scripture,  though  the  numbers  by  which 
tbey  reckoned,  ana  the  unexpected  refults  that  arife  in 
many  inftances  from  the  refolution  and  comparifon  of 
thole  numbers,  mud  (lill  induce  us  to  fuppofe  they 
were  not  (Iriclly  hi^iorical,  but  in  mod  inftances  fanci- 
ful and  fuperflitious.  Berofus's  120  Sari,  which  he  fays 
preceded  the  deluge^  at  3  600  years  a  Saros,  amount  to 
452fOOo  years.  This  then  agrees  with  the  Chinefe  and 
with  the  Hindus,  but  it  is  not  the  number  of  the  tbird^ 
but  of  the  Jmrtb  Hindu  age  ;   it  is  not  antediluvian, 

but 
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but  poftdiluvian.  This  number  M.  le  GentU  tdlfl  urn 
rcprefents  in  India  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  equinox  at  54  feconds  a  year.  Mimoires  di  VAcad. 
1782.  The  Chinefe  again  fay,  that  the  heavens  were 
10800  years  forming:  now  10800  is  the  amount  of 
the  three  firft  Hindu  ages  in  folar  years,  with  the  inter- 
vals. Here  then  is  a  conformity  fcarcely  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  accidental.  Again,  by  the  Periian  account 
the  earth  is  given  to  the  Dives  for  7000  years  prior  to 
the  birth  of  Adam,  and  then  fucceeded  the  Peru  tor  2000 
years :  now  the  7000  years  agree  with  the  two  firft  Hindu 
ages  without  the  inter\'a1s,  and  the  2000  with  the 
third  Hindu  age  in  the  fame  manner.  I  have  not  taken 
notice  of  Mr.  Bentley's  remark,  that  the  cyphers  were 
added  to  the  Hindu  ages  to  convert  them  into  poetic 
years ;  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  5th  vol  of  the 
Afiatic  Refearclies ;  though  this  muft  certainly  contri- 
bute to  (hew  how  arbitrary  and  fanciful  they  muft  be, 
and  how  little  they  have  to  do  with  real  hiftoiy ;  at 
leaft  beyond  a  certain  period :  for  as  the  Kali  Yue  is 
clearly  the  current  pojldiluvian  age  of  the  world,  I 
would  by  no  means  pretend  to  fay  that  the  third 
Hindu  age  is  not  ouite  as  refpeAable,  as  a  chronologi- 
cal period,  as  the  Egyptian  or  Chaldaean  dynafties,  or 
the  period  afligned  by  Aburiafar  to  the  Peris,  which 
M.  Bailly  has  made  lo  much  of.  My  only  idea  upon 
the  fubie£l  is,  that  the  traditions  concerning  the  true 
chronology  of  the  globe,  both  antediluvian  and  poft- 
diluvian,  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  extravagant  com- 
putations of  the  ancients ;  that  they  have  prefisrved 
what  is  true,  in  3,  form  more  artificial  than  can  be  con- 
fiflent  with  the  hiftory  itfelf ;  that  they  have  in  many 
inftances  carried  them  back  beyond  the  sera  of  the 
creation,  through  what  M.  Bailly  calls  **  le  gout  du 
**  merveilleux,'  and  perhaps  in  the  way  of  rivalry,  of 
which  they  have  all  been  accufed;  and  that  many  are 
entirely  aftronomical,  and,  as  Mr.  Bryant  fays  of  Ma- 
netho's  famous  cycle  of  36525,  belong  rather  to  an 
cphemeris,  than  to  true  hiflory. 

Numberlefs  have  been  the  attempts  to  refolve  the 
number  juft  alluded  to ;  perhaps  Mr.  Bryant's  is  as 
fiuiple  as  any  :  it  was  the  amount,  he  fays,  of  the  davs 
in  a  cycle  of  100  years  j  for  if  one  year  confifts  of  365 
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days  and  one  fourth,  in  one  hundred  years  they  would 
make  exaflljr  36525.  Syncellus's  account  is,  that  it 
was  the  multipHcation  of  1461  by  25,  or  the  two  great 
cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon  multiplied  into  each  other, 
which  completes  the  revolution  of  the  Zodiac  by  the 
reckoning  of  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians.  M.  Freret's 
explanation  of  Syncellus's  account  he  himfelf  thinks 
original.  He  telis  us  the  Egyptians  divided  their  Zo- 
diac into  365  degrees ;  the  number  of  the  days  in  their 
year:  but  as  the  year  was  a  quarter  of  a  aay  (horter 
than  the  true  folar  year,  they  added  36500  quarters  of 
a  day,  or  25  years,  to  their  period,  for  the  greater  ex- 
adnels.  See  Marjbam  upon  this  curious  number; 
Sbuckford*s  ConneSiton,  b.  i.  and  JachforCs  Cbronologicd 
Antiquities,  Jamblichus,  it  is  well  known,  makes  the 
writings  of  Hermes  amount  to  this  very  fum  of  36525; 
which  might  alone  ferve  to  (hew  how  little  it  had  to 
do  with  real  hiftory. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  myfelf  as  clearly  as  I 
could,  upon  this  curious  point  of  Hindu  chronology; 
becaufe,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  involve  a  real  fa£l,  ana  a 
real  epoch,  I  think  it  the  bed  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  the  Hindu  chronology.  For  the  folution  of  the  my- 
thological and  agronomical  intricacies  of  the  lyftem, 
I  mull  refer  at  once  to  the  writings  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mr.  Wilford,  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Bentley,  and  Mr.  Maurice.  M.  Bailly's  endeavour  to 
authenticate  the  exiftence  of  the  third  Hindu  age,  ap- 
pears to  have  brought  out  fome  curious  fa6ls  in  tne 
niftory  of  the  world ;  and  though  the  precife  limits 
ailigned  to  the  four  thy  or  current  age,  muft  (hew  how 
much  of  conjefture  and  fancy  there  muft  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  computations ;  yet  it  is  well  to  know  what 
18  admitted  to  be  fabulous,  and  what  is  the  refult  of 
iuch  reductions  and  comparifons  with  the  annals  of 
other  nations,  as  M.  Bailly  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  enter  into.  Thefe  I  (hall  now  ftate  in  his  own 
words  :  for  the  calculations  on  which  he  relies,  I  muft 
refer  to  the  work  itfelf.  **  La  duree  du  troifiime  dge 
**  Indien  eft  appuyee  fur  la  duree  corr^fpondante  de  cet 
**  intervalle  donn6  de  2222  ans  par  les  Chaldeens," 
(i.e.  120  Sari,  according  to  Suidas,)  *^  et  de  2256  ans 
*'  par  Jofeph  et  les  Septante.     5i  I'on  jwnt  k  ces  deux 
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"  temoigniges  ceux  qui  refultent  des  30yOOO  ann^s  da 
**  regne  du  foleii  en  Egypte,  et  les  2000  ans  du  resne 
*'  de»  Peris  en  Perfe,  on  vcrra  que  rexiftence  et  la  du- 
<^  r6e  du  troifi^rhe  ^e  Indien  font  etablis  fur  les  anti-, 
^<  quit^s  des  fix  plus  anciennes  nations  du  monde)  ISi* 
^*  voir^  les  Chinois^  les  Indiens,  les  Perfes^  les  Egjp- 
'^  tiens,  les  Chald^ns^  et  les  H^breux;  et  on  aura,  lui- 
^^  vant  ces  diff6rens  peuples,  un  tableau  des  diflferentes 
<^  durdes  qu'ils  donnent  k  cet  intervalle,  en  exceptant 
'^  les  Chinois,  qui  feniblent  en  avoir  conferve  la  m^- 
"  moire,  et  non  la  chronologie. 

**  Les  Septante  -  -  -        2*56  ans*. 

**  Les  Chalddens       -  -  .        22aa. 

"  Les  Egyptiens,  regne  du  fdeil       -        2340. 

**  Les  Perfes,  regne  des  Peris  -         20<x). 

*^  Avec  rintervalle  Indien      -  -        2400* 

^'  Les  Indiens,  troifi^nae  Sge.  Race  du  foleii  2000. 

**Avec  rintervalle  -  -         2400* 

'*  Par  les  78  generations        -  -        2340* 

^'  II  nous  femble  done  ddmontre,  autant  que  les  fkits 
**  de  cette  haute  antiquity  peuvent  I'^tre,  qu'il  y  a  ca 
^^  un  intervalle  fennblable  a  celui  que  nos  livres  f^ts 
''  comptent  entre  k  creation  et  le  deluge,  dont  les 
'^  Chinois,  les  Indiens,  les  Perfes,  les  Egyptiens,  et  les 
*'  Chaldeens  ont  conferve  la  memoire ;  non-feulenient 
'*  la  memoire  de  fon  exiftence,  mais  celle  de  fa  duree, 
^'  et  avec  une  certaine  conformity,  en  admettant,coniii]e 
^^  cela  efk  vraifemblable,  que  ces  differentes  nations 
*'  partent  de  differentes  ^poques."  D^  Vjijlrontmu  In- 
dienne  ei  Orientale ;  Di/cours  Prelifninaire^  Part  II.  pp. 
cxxvi.cxxvii. 

I  am  not  myfelf  intending  to  prove  the  exigence  of 
the  third  Hindu  age,  or  to  give  being  to  the  dyuafiies 
of  the  fun  and  moon,  \vhicn  have  much  more  reafon- 
ably,  perhaps,  been  concluded  to  be  only  folar  and  lu- 
nar cycles:  but  fuppofing  therh  to  have  been  bifiorical, 
and  that  the  obfervations  in  the  Tables  of  Tirvalour 
were  really  of  the  remote  age  attributed  to  them,  ftill, 
fo  far  from  their  being  in  contradidion  to  the  holy 


*  There  are  computations  exifting,  (fee  note,  p.  22a,)  which  come 
Within  two  of  M.  Bailly's  computation,  and  which  he  fcems  to  ha?e  been 
unacquainted  with. 

Scrip- 
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Scriptures,  they  feem  exa6Uy  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
patriarchal  ages^  in  which  agronomy  has  always  been 
luppofed  to  be  particularly  cultivated,  and  or  which 
times  many  profane  nations  feem  to  have  preferved  a 
certaiQ  fort  of  chronology,  much  refembling  what  M. 
Bftiliy  has  conceived  of  the  third  Hindu  age ;  that  is, 
mixed  with  fable,  and  requiring  redudions  and  other 
arrangements ;,  but  thus  indeed  being  capable  of  being 
brought  into  a  near  agreement  with  the  computation 
of  the  Septuagint,  Jofephus,  and  the  Samaritan  verfion 
of  tke  Pentateuch.  Beyond  this  nothing  feems  at  all 
to  be  known  or  difcovered ;  and  this  is  much  further 
than  the  ableft  Orientalids  will  admit,  that  we  have 
any  true  hiftory  :  Sir  William  Jones's  fummary  of  the 
whole  matter  peing,  **  that  the  two  following  propo- 
**  fitions  be  confidered  as  indubitably  eftabliflied  ;  that 
*'  the  three  firft  ages  of  the  Hindus  are  chiefly  mytho* 
^^  logical,  whether  their  mythology  was  founded  on 
**  the  dark  enigmas  of  their  aftronomers,  or  the  be- 
*'  roic  fi6tions  of  their  poets ;  and  that  the  fourth  or 
^*  hiilorical  age  cannot  be  carried  back  farther  than 
**  2000  years  before  Chrift ;  that  whatever  be  the  com- 
**  parative  antiauity  of  the  Hindu  Scriptures,  we  may 
^^  fafely  conclude,  that  the  Mofaic  and  Indian  chrono- 
**  logics  are  perfe<SUy  confiflent ;  that  Menu,  fon  of 
"  Brahma,  was  the  Adima,  or  firll  created  mortal,  and 
**  confequently  our  Adam."  See  Sir  IVilliam  Joneses 
Works y  vol.  i.  pp.  309.  326. 

The  commencement  of  the  Kali  Yuff,  by  every  reck- 
oninig,  conies  near  to  the  Septuagint  chronology  of  tlie 
flood;  nearer  to  the  Samaritan  ;  and  if  3102,  which  is 
the  epoch  M.  Bailly  and  M.  Freret  affign  to  it,  be  at 
all  right,  coincides  exa<9;ly  with  Jofephus,  for  that  is 
the  very  term  of  years  he  reckons  from  the  flood  to 
the  Chriftian  aera;  and  that  every  Hindu  age  is  fup- 
pofed  to  terminate  with  a  deluge,  is  well  known.  As 
to  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  chro- 
nology of  the  Scriptures,  it  feems  to  be  a  point  that 
never  can  be  adequately  fettled  :  but  I  apprehend  no 
man's  faith  in  the  main  articles  of  the  facred  hiflory 
will  ever  be  fliaken  by  the  differences  fubfifting.  There 
is  fomething  (insular,  however,  in  the  fufpicions  that 
have  been  formed  on  the  fubject ;  for  while  fome  have 
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fuppofed,  that  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  djiaAie§ 
were  framed  to  invalidate  the  chronolo^  of  tne  Sep- 
tuagint,  which  happened  to  appear  at  the  fame  time, 
(fee  Origines  Sacne,  p.  29.)  others  have  apprehended, 
that  the  Seventy  extended  the  Hebrew  account,  in  or- 
der to  put  the  Jews  upon  a  par  with  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldaeans ;  though  indeed  a  few  centuries  were  but  a 
very  inadequate  addition  for  this  purpofe.  Thofe  who 
are  curious  in  this  matter  muft  confuit  the  authors  who 
have  written  exprefsly  upon  this  fubje£t,  as  BanmiuSf 
and  Foffius,  Pexron,  and  le  Quien ;  and  they  will  find  a 
very  good  account  of  the  controverfy,  under  the  article 
Cbronologiej  in  the  Di£tionnaire  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences* 
The  Pr^ce  to  the  8vo.  edition  of  the  Univerfal  Hifiojjf 
1747,  (bould  alfo  by  all  means  be  confulted,  where  is  a 
table  drawn  up  from  StraucbiuSy  Cbevreau  and  others,  of 
the  different  computations  of  time  between  the  creation 
and  birth  of  Cbrift,  as  adopted  by  various  authors.  A/r. 
Jackfon's  Chronological  Antiquum  dst^  entirely  in  defence 
of  the  Greek  chronology ;  to  a  conformity  with  which 
he  very  ineenioufly  reduces  the  Egyptian  and  Chal- 
dsean  recoros.  Attempts  have  been  made  alfo,  as  in 
all  other  inftances,  to  fettle  this  controverted  point  in 
chronology  by  the  aid  of  aflronomy.  See  Bedford^s 
Scripture  Chronology  demonjlrated  by  Ajlronomical  CalcV" 
lations. 

But  whatever  becomes  of  the  queflion,  the  great  and 
mod  important  truths  of  the  holy  Scriptures  cannot  be 
affeSed  by  it ;  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  de- 
flru6tion  of  the  world,  &c.  &c.  And  if  any  profane  ac- 
counts fliall  feem  to  be  nearly  in  agreement  with  the 
Greek  chronology,  it  is,  I  think,  as  much  as  can  be  re- 
uuired  or  expe6led.  There  is  one  obfervation  I  cannot 
forbear  to  make  with  refpeft  to  the  Indian  Tables.  M. 
Bailly  is  very  unwilling  to  admit,  that  the  miffionaries 
could  have  any  concern  with  them  ;  and  he  particu- 
larly draws  an  argument  to  this  purpofe  from  the  cir- 
cum fiance  of  the  Indian  Tables  ot  mean  motions  agree- 
inff  neareft  with  Caffini's,  which  did  not  exift  in  1687, 
when  the  Siam  Tables  certainly  did.  If,  fays  he,  the 
mifiionaries  communicated  the  European  aftronomy  to 
Alia,  they  could  in  1687  only  have  known  the  Tables  of 
Tycbo,  Riccioli,  C!opemicus,  Bouillard,  Kepler,  Longo* 
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montanus,  or  the  Tables  of  Alphonfus.  He  alfo  fays, 
that  the  Indian  aftronotny  difrers  in  fo  many  points 
finom  all  others,  that  it  muft  have  been  original.  P.  Ixxv. 
Now  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  in  M.  Bailly's 
Fables  of  comparifon,  Tycho  Brahe's  Table  of  mean 
tnotions  comes  the  neareft  but  one  to  the  Indian  Table ; 
ind  at  p.  xii.  M.  Bailly  notices  it  as  a  remarkable 
thing,  that  in  the  Narfapur  Tables  an  annual  inequality 
is  attributed  to  the  moon,  fimiiar  to  what  Tycho 
Brahe  had  difcovered :  an  inequality  not  known  at 
Alexandria,  or  in  Arabia.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
Chinefe  Tables  occa(ioned  (iniilar  lurprife,  till  Caflini 
and  Picard  difcovered  their  extraordmary  agreement 
with  the  Tables  of  Tycho  Brahe ;  and  upon  queftion- 
ine  Father  Couplet,  (who  was  a  very  fincere  man,)  he 
■CKnowledged,  that  his  brethren  had  reformed  the  Chi- 
nefe Tables  by  them.  See  Renaudot  on  Cbinefe Learning ; 
who  adds,  that  he  had  heard  the  fame  from  Couplet's 
own  mouth.  Couplet  went  to  China  in  1650^  and  re- 
turned in  1680. 

As  to  the  motive  alleged  by  M.  Bailly  for  preferring 
the  epoch  of  3102,  becaufe  of  the  fuppoled  conjunftioti 
of  the  planets,  it  feems  trifling,  and  rather  to  refemble 
tooiG  fanciful*  methods  of  fixing  the  epoch  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  two  of  which,  as  not  unfuitable  to  the  fubje£t  of 
this  note,  occur  to  me  at  this  moment.  Tlie  one  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew,  the  other  of  the  Greek 
chronology  of  Scripture.  "  A  remarkable  aflronomical 
'*  epoch,  fays  M.  la  Place,  in  his  Traitt  du  Mecanique 
cihjhj  Paris,  1802,  **  is  that  in  which  the  great  axis  of 
"  the  terreihial  orbit  coincided  with  the  line  of  the 
^*  equinoxes ;  for  then  the  true  and  mean  equinoxes 
•^  were  united.  I  find,  by  the  preceding  formulas, 
^*  that  this  phenomenon  took  place  towards  the  year 
^*  4004  before  Chrift,  a  period  at  which  the  majority 
^*  of  our  chronologifts  place  the  creation  of  the  world.*' 
The  author  of  the  other  I  know  not ;  but  his  argu- 
ment is  drawn  from  the  revolutions  of  the  j^eat  comet 
which  appeared  in  1680,  and  whofe  period  was  deter- 
mined by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  575  years :  and  he 
makes  out,  that,  according  to  the  Greeic  chronology, 
(I  know  not  which  computation  he  could  adopt,)  twelve 
revolutions  would  exa&ly  have  been  completed  in  1680, 

as 
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as  well  as  230  revolutions  of  Saturn,  575  of  Jupiter, 
and  3600  of  Mars.  Such  are  the  rcfults  or  retrofpeflivc 
cncuiiries  after  af^ronomical  epochs,  .and  which  may 
pombly  have  been  the  very  way  adopted  to  fix  the 
commencement  of  the  Indian  Kali  Yug.  But  this  I  pre- 
tend not  to  decide :  if  the  epoch  of  the  Tir\'alour  Tables 
was  derived  from  a6lual  obfervation,  it  is  certainly  very 
extraordinar}-  ;  but  we  may  not  pronounce  it  impoiB- 
ble.    According  to  fome  computations,  and  evea  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Grabe*s  Septuagint,  144  years  might 
then  have  elapfed  after  the  deluge.  M.  Bailly  confefles  it 
was  not  a  difficult  obfervation  ;  and  as  to  the  want  of 
inftruments,  even  Tycho  Brahe  had  no  jafliliance  from 
the  telefcope.    The  fcience  of  aftronomy,  to  a  certain 
degree,  \v<\s  probably  of  the  firft  importance ;  and  the 
invitation  to  the  (ludy  of  it  gteat  in  thofe  eadem  cli* 
mates,  where,  as  Sir  Robert  Barkjcr  tells  us^  in  his  cu- 
rious paijer  on  the  oblervatory  of  Benares,  *^  without 
'^  the  amdance  of  optical  glafles,  the  Bramins  liave  an 
**  advantage  unexperienced  by  the  obfervers  of  more 
*^  northern  climates.    The  ferenity  and  clearnefs  of  the 
<^  atmofphere  in  the  nieht-time  in  the  Ead  Indies,  ex- 
<<  cept  at  the  fcafons  of  changing  the  monfoons^  is  dif- 
*'  ficult  to  exprefs  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it,  be- 
*^  caufe  we  have  nothing  in  comparifon  to  form  our 
*^  ideas  upon.     It  is  clear  to  perfection ;  a  total  qui- 
*^  etude  fubfifts;  fcarccly  a  cloud  to  be  feen  ;  .and  the 
*^  light  of  the  heavens,  by  the  numerous  appearance  of 
**  liars,  artbnls  a  prolpe^l  both  of  wonder  and  contem- 
**  phition."  Fhilofophical  TraiifaBioTiSy  1777. 

f  ihall  conclude  this  long,  and  I  fear  tedious  note, 
\\'\i\\  the  following  palfage  from  an  old  tranflation  of 
a  work  of  the  celebrated  Amyraut.  "  Furthermore, 
*^  w  hereas  it  was  well  laid  by  one,  that  things  of  great- 
"  eft  antiquity  are  beil ;  and  the  philofophc^  tliem- 
*'  I'elves,  when  they  treat  concerning  Gq(J  and  religion, 
"  extrcMuely  cry  up  antiquity,  and  attribute  much  to 
"  the:  dictates  of  their  ancelloi-s  ;  as  if  nature  itfelf  had 
^'  iuggclt(»d  to  them,  that  there  was  a  fourcc  of  all 
*'  thole  things,  from  which  they  that  were  neareft  it 
*^  drew  the  pureft  and  finccreft  waters  ;  whereas,  accord- 
**  ingly  as  they  are  derived  through  feveral  minds,  as  fo 
*^  many  feveral  conduit- pipes,  they  become  corrupted 
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**  and  tinfted  with  extraneous  qualities,  and  contrad: 
**  impurity.  If  there  be  found  a  doSrihe,  that  has  all 
'*  the  marks  of  antiquity,  and  there  appears  nothing  in 
*^  the  world  that  equals  it,  it  ought  not  to  be  doubted, 
**  but  that  the  fame  proceeded  from  him  tliat  is''*" 
''  more  ancient  than  all,  as  being  author  of  all  things. 
**  If  the  languaj^e  in  which  it  was  revealed  be  as  the 
"  mother  and  (tock,  from  which  others,  though  very 
'*  ancient,  are  fprung;  if  it  dcfcribes  the  hiftory  of  the 
**  world,  and  of  men,  and  their  propagation  upon  the 
**  earth  ;  if  it  affords  the  demonftration  of  times,  and 
^'  that  without  it  the  knowledge  of  chronology  would 
**  be  more  intricate  than  a  labyrinth  ;  if  it  deduces  its 
*'  hiftory  from  point  to  point  with  an  exaS  correfpond- 
**  ence  j  if  it  clearly  ana  certainly  relates  hiftories,  that 
^^  are  as  the  body  of  the  fabulous  (hadows  tiat  we  fee 
in  the  writings  of  the  mod  ancient  authors  in  the 
world ;  who  will  doubt,  but  all  which  they  have  1% 
*'  taken  from  thence,  and  that  we  ought  to  refer  what 
'*  is  therein  depraved  and  corrupted  thereunto,  as  to 
^'  its  principle,  and  have  recourfe  thither  to  learn  what 
**  we  are  i^orant  of?  If  there  be  found  a  religion, 
"  all  whole  parts  accord  together  with  an  admirable 
**  harmony,  although  it  has  been  propounded  at  feveral 
*'  times,  and  by  ieveral  perfons  in  feveral  places ;  if 
'*  there  be  a  dilcipline,  a  doftrine,  a  book,  a  fociety, 
''  in  which  God  himfelf  fpeaks  to  men  in  a  ftyle  and 
'*  manner  agreeable  to  the  eminence  of  his  majefty, 
''  difplays  his  Juilice  to  them  mod  terrible  in  its  ap- 
•'  pearance,  difcovers  his  power  in  its  highcft  magnifi- 
•'  cence,  and  rives  them  to  found  the  breadth  and 
**  length,  depth  and  height  of  his  infinite  mercies : 
**  laftly,  if  examples  of  an  mconiparable  virtue  be  found 
*^  therein,  with  incitations  and  inftruclions  to  piety; 
**  fuch  as  arc  not  to  be  paralleled  any  other  where  in 
*^  tbe  world ;  'tis  an  indubitable  argument,  that  they 
•*  are  proceeded  from  fome  other  than  tbe  humaa 
**  saiQaj  or  the  fchool  of  man  !" 
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Psalm  xc.  2. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth ,  or  ever  the  earth 
and  the  world  were  made;  thou  art  God  from  ever* 
la/ling  J  and  world  without  end. 

JtlAVING  in  my  laft  Difcourfe  taken  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  chronology  of  the  worlds 
as  far  as  it  appears  capable  of  being  afcer- 
tained,  from  our  prefent  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  man;  I  propofe  in  this  Difcourfe 
to  confider  what  it  has  been  judged  poilible 
to  colleA  concerning  it,  from  a  phyfical  exa- 
mmation  of  the  earth  itfelf. 

In  what  manner  the  natural  hiftory  of 
the  earth  has  been  reforted  to,  for  proofs 
dtber  againft  or  in  (upport  of  Revelation, 
svill  be  heft  underftood  from  a  brief  view  of 
:he  prefent  ftate  of  the  fevei*al  queftions  that 
lave  arifen  upon  the  ful^A. 

T2  •  And 
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And  firft,  there  are  Hill  many  who  objeA 
entirely  to  the  Scripture  account  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  earth ;   they  think  it  altoge- 
ther unphilofophical,  as  well  as  unbefitting 
the  majefty  of  God.     They  think  the  fix 
days'  operations  a  limitation  of  God's  power, 
as  far  as  the  Deity  only  is  concerned ;  and 
quite  inadequate  to  the  produAion  of  fuch  a 
mafs,  if  every  thing  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
operation  of  fecondary  caufes,  (which  they 
generally  pretend,)  to  which,  for  want  of 
any    means    of  a^iual    meafurement,   they 
are  in  the  habit  of  affigning  whatever  time 
they  pleafe ;  for  time  is  inexhaufiible.  Some 
will  not  admit  of  any  beginning  at  all; 
while  others  contend  for  a  multipUcity,  in- 
deed an  infinity  of  revolutions ;  and  fiippofe, 
that  we  are  only  tenants  for  a  time,  of  a 
manfion,  the  materials  of  which  at  leaft  have 
already  endured  for  ages  without  limit.    All 
thefe  invent  and  promulgate  their  difierent 
theories  at  pleafure ;  and  as  it  is  the  confiant 
pradice  to  begin  with  fetting  afide  all  pre- 
ceding lyftems,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  new 
one  every  day. 

Other  geologifts  there  are,  who  confine 
their  views  more  to  the  period  and  to  the 
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phenomena  of  the  deluge,  as  recorded  by 
Mofes  ;  and  though  thefe  in  their  objedions 
generally  run  into  the  fame  extravagances 
in  regard  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  globe, 
yet  they  are  contented  to  fet  afide  the  cata- 
llrophe  of  the  deluge ;  believing,  with  fome 
reaibn,  that  with  thlsy  the  other  parts  of  the 
relation  will  fall  of  courfe. 

Now  of  thefe  feveral  objeAors  and  oppo- 
nents of  Revelation,  to  fome  the  reply  gene- 
rally made  is,  that  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  creation  is  no  fit  fubjed  for  philofophi- 
cal  Ipeculation  :  that  it  was  not  deligned  to 
be  a  philofophical,  but  a  miraculous  account, 
independent  of  the  common  courfe  and  ope- 
ration of  all  fecondary  caufes.  And  this 
furely  is  the  moft  reafonable  reply  that  can 
be  niade(").  Others,  however,  oppofe  to 
thefe  adverfe  theories,  theories  of  their  own, 
either  rendered  conformable  to,  or  elfe  regu- 
larly deduced,  as  they  think,  from  the  very 
words  of  Scripture.  Thefe  have  great  fcope 
for  their  {peculations ;  and  however  unfa- 
tisfa(%ory  and  unphilofophical  many  of  them 
may  appear,  they  are  at  leaft  as  ingenious  as 
.  any  others,  and  feem  at  leaft  to  have,  in  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  (what  the  reft  cer- 
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tainly  want,)  fome  fure  foundation  to  fup- 
port  them» 

It  is  thus  that  one  very  eminent  naturalifl, 
and  very  pious  Chriftian(*),  who  has  parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zealous 
endeavours  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  modem 
infidelity,  has  fuppofed  that,  confiftcntly 
with  the  defcription  of  Mofes,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  chaos  could  only  have  com- 
menced with  the  introduAion  of  fome  a<9:ivc 
principle  among  the  other  elementary  ma- 
terials, capable  of  producing  what  he  calb  a 
ftate  of  liquidity ;  and  this  principle,  upon 
philofophical  grounds,  he  conceives  to  have 
been  that  firft  grand  dilplay  of  light,  fpoken 
of  in  the  Genefis,  as  proceeding,  not  from 
any  phyfical  fource  or  caufe  whatfoever,  but 
folely  from  the  power  and  will  of  God. 

This  introdudion  of  light  into  the  chaotic 
mafs  is  made  the  beginning  of  a  courfe  of 
Jiicceffive  and  dillinA  operations,  which  feems 
to  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  account  for  the 
prefent  ftruAure  of  the  globe,  though  too 
generally  overlooked ;  for  which,  if  we  are 
to  find  a  philofophical  reafon,  it  muft  fure- 
ly,  in  many  inftances,  point  to  the  procefe 
of  chemical  precipitation  from  a  fluid,  the 

molt 
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mofi:  uncertain  of  all  operations  to  judge  of^ 
as  a  pq/l  event;  and  this^  if  the  conJeC'^ 
ture  of  the  writer  alluded  to  does  not  ferve 
to  explain  it,  may  lurely  be  expe6ked  to  bafHe 
every  enquiry  of  modem  theorifts*  The 
bafis  of  our  globe  moil:  undoubtedly  muft 
have  owed  its  arrangement  to  fome  caufes 
not  now  operating :  to  ipeak  philofophically> 
the  chaos,  which  feems  to  be  univerlally  ad- 
mitted in  fome  way  or  other,  was  probably 
a  more  complex  menllruum  than  any  that 
has  ever  iince  exifted  ^  and  the  operations 
that  took  place  in  it,  betides  being  elpecially 
dire(%ed  by  the  will  of  God,  as  the  firft  dif* 
poier  of  all  fecondary  caufes,  muft  have  de- 
pended upon  a  variety  of  circumdances,  of 
which  we  are  now  quite  incapable  of  judg- 
ing. This  is  not  only  acknowledged  by 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  naturalifts  of  the 
prefent  age,  but  might,  one  would  think,  be 
obvious  to  every  perfon  at  all  acquainted 

*  Anaxagoras  fays,  before  the  K»fi  or  God,  {tt  things  in  or-* 
der,  irtHrra  XP^T'^*^'^  ^^  ^/^  mfv^fAhm,  all  tb'mgs  wen  confufsd 
together.  And  Anaximander  called  the  Tea,  t?;  v^unni  vy^aciat 
AtAf^yoy,  the  remainder  of  the  primitive  moifture.  See  alfo  the 
eeoroNf  A  of  Heiiod,  and  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  Homer  calU 
tht  ocean,  Vmn%  ^»nw99u  II.  xir.  146. 

T  4  with 
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xvith  chemiftry,  and  the  extraordinary  t&Gts 
flowing  frbm  every  poffible  mixture  of  he- 
terogeneous matters.     Whoever  knows  any 

* 

thing  of  the  great  and  incomprehenlible  va- 
riety producible  by  the  elective  attra(9:ions 
of  different  fubftances  a6king  freely  in  fomc 
common  menilruum^  and  the  many  different 
accidents  by  which  fuch  attra6lions  may  be 
influenced,  let  in  motion,  retarded  or  acce- 
lerated, could  fcarcely,  one  would  imagine, 
prefume  to  determine,  that  the  circum- 
ilances  either  of  the  foHd  or  fluid  parts  of 
the  globe  were  at  the  period  of  their  firft 
arrangement  the  fanie  as  at  prefent : .  and 
till  this  is  afcertained  to  a  certainty,  not- 
withflanding  every  help  we  may  have  de- 
rived from  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
all  our  {peculations  concerning  pq/i  tranf- 
acftions  muft  be  in  the  greatefl:  degree  vague 
and  hypothetical.  ( ^ ) 

But  though  this  is  mofl:  undoubtedly  the 
cafe,  yet  the  very  rapid  progrefs  lately  made 
in  thofe  two  particular  branches  of  natural 
philofophy,  mineralogy  and  chemiftry,  has 
led  many  to  luppofe,  that  the  times  are  pe- 
culiarly favourable  for  fuch  enquiries  and 
fpeculations  (^).     And  Req/bn  has  been  bu* 

lily 
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ily  at  work,  to  apply  thefe  new  difcoveriea 
o  the  fabric  of  the  earth ;  and  in  an  avowed 
lifregard  of  Revelation,  to  account  philofo- 
>hically  for  its  origin,  its  firft  arrangement, 
ind  its  prefent  condition  and  appearances^ 
Had  not  liich  fpeculations  already  led  many 
:o  abandon  their  belief  of  the  revealed  ac- 
xnint  of  the  creation  of   the  earth,    and 
•ventually  alfo  of  fome  of  the  moft  impor- 
tant  truths   of  our  moft  holy  religion,    I 
[hould  be  among  the  firil  to  think  fuch  dif- 
cnffions  unfit  for  the  pulpit.    But  as  phyiics 
bave  thus  been  forced  into  connexion  with 
theology,  it  may  be  well  to  review  the  Mo- 
laic  account,  in  the  face  of  thefe  new  difco- 
veries,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  compare  it 
with  one  at  leaft  of  the  moft  modern  theo- 
ries of  human  Reafon.     I  ihall  begin  vidth 
the  latter. 

Among  the  feveral  theories  ftriAly  philo^ 
/bpkical  and  rational,  (that  is,  according  to 
the  prefent  acceptation  of  thofe  terms,  en- 
tirely independent  of  Revelation,)  and  in 
which  all  the  new  difcoveries  in  mineralo- 
gy, chemiftry,  and  meteorology  are  made 
the  moft  of,  I  fliall  feled  one,  which  has 
recently  appeared  on  the  continent,  as  being 

in 
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in  fome  meaiiire  founded  on  the  conjedure 
of  one  of  the  moll  admired  foreign  Natu* 
ralifts  of  the  age.     According  to  this  theory 
then  we  are  to  conceive,  that  our  planet  is 
a  fragment  of  the  fun ;   detached  by  the 
ihock  of  a  comet,  and  drawn  back  to  and  de- 
tained in  its  prefent  orbit  by  the  force  of  the 
fun's  attraction :  that  this  fingment  was  de- 
tached in  a  highly  ignited  fiate,  from  its 
parent  mais,  which  is  concluded  to  be,  from 
its  1720^  obinous  effeds,  a  mqfa  of  fire.     This 
fragment  is  fuppofed  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
our  globe,  and  to  have  brought  with  it  the 
vaporous  atmofphere  of  the   comet,  with 
which  it  was  enveloped ;  and  by  means  of 
which  it  became  incrufted  in  time,  by  the 
depofition  of  the  earthy  particles  originally 
held  in  folution,     I  need  not,  I  am  fure,  de- 
tain you  with  an  account  of  the  author's 
hypothefes,  as  to  the  feveral  chemical  ope- 
rations   that    enfued,  which    he   regularly 
traces,  from  the  firft  motions  and  combina- 
tions of  the  feveral  fubftances,  fixed  and  vo- 
latile, to  the  compofition  and  arrangement 
of  our  principal  ftrata.    The  furo  and  fub- 
ftance  of  the  whole  really  is^  that  this  theory 
is  not  only  contrary  to  Ibme  of  the  firft 

princi- 
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principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  but 
involves  in  it  the  notion  of  the  fun's  being  a 
folid  mafs  of  jive ;  which  has  been  lately 
fliewn  to  be  highly  improbable,  if  not  de- 
cidedly falie,  by  many  truly  fcientific  expe- 
riments and  obfervations ;  and  thirdly,  it  de- 
pends on  the  vain  aflUmption,  that  the  true 
method  of  the  compoiition  of  our  mineral 
iubftances  is  capable  of  being  afcertained, 
though  no  fuch  analylis  has  been  at  all  ef- 
fectual, to  the  enabling  us,  in  any  one  in- 
fhince,  to  produce  fuch  fubftances,  by  any 
mixture  of  the  al&gned  ingredients.  (^) 

This  may  i^vs^y  I  think,  as  one  fpecimen  at 
leail  of  the  application  which  Reafon  would 
make  of  the  new  difcoveries  in  phyfics,  to 
frame  a  world !  if  not  in  dire6i  oppofition 
to  the  Moiaic  account  of  the  creation,  yet 
manifeflly  in  contempt  of  it. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  Scripture  account, 
and  fee  what  that  really  is. 

Not  rafli,  or  vain,  or  abfurd  enough  to 
pretend  to  know  the  Ipecific  caufes,  that 
operated  phyfically  in  the  firft  produdion  of 
this  wgrld,  Mofes,  in  his^  relation  of  events, 
is  at  once  pious,  rational,  and  majefiically 
fiibUme.  It  was  Im  duty  and  office  to  re- 
cord 
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cord  the  aB  of  creation ;  not  to  meddle 
with  the  mode  of  it :  to  tell  us  that  God 
made  the  world,  not  how  he  made  it**. 

An  eminent  Sceptic  has  obferved,  with 
reference  particularly  to  the  iacred  writers, 
"  that  there  is  no  greater  temptation  to  a 
man  to  tranlgrefs  the  bounds  of  ftriA 
truth,  than  to  have  the  credit  of  being  a 
**  miffionary,  prophet,  or  embaflador  fit>m 
*'  heaven  ^"  Had  Mofes  then  been  unduly 
influenced  by  any  luch  temptation,  why  did 
he  not  fuppofe,  that  thofe  to  whom  he  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  would  expeA  him  to  diicloie 
more  to  them  than  he  attempts  to  tell?  why 
did  he  not  pretend  to  be  let  more  deeply 
into  the  fecret,  as  every  Pagan  mythologift, 
every  ancient  philofopher,  and  above  all, 
every  modern  theorist  has  conftantly  done  ? 
Why  do  we  not  read,  in  his  account,  of  the 


«ri  If  AfX?*  (s^*n^('  0  @iof  70V  tf^Mv  Xj  n?*  7>i»    if  Ji  yi|  if >  cMpsrof  icj 

fg  aw^cxif  TOK  axatftf-i  vo^vrr^tf-aTo.  £^7.  odverf,  Eunom,  lib.  i. 
338.  edit.  Steph.  See  alfo  Pbilofonus  npi  Ke7fAo«ro*/0K>  «•  «*• 
where  are  fome  excellent  remarks  to  the  purpofe. 

«  Hume. 
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jumble  of  atoms,  the  combinations  and  op- 
politions  of  the  dry  and  the  humid,  the  hot 
and  the  cold  ?  why  do  we  not  read  of  the 
prolific  virtues  of  the  lun  eliciting  living 
creatures  from  the  turbid  chaos  **  ?  Why  is 
there  fo  little  faid  of  fecond  caufes(^)  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  Mofaic  records, 
but  for  this  exprefs  reafon,  that  fecondaiy 
cauies  themfelves  were  then  to  receive  their 
origin,  and  to  have  their  firft  principles  of 
motion  imprefled  upon  them  ?  for  in  other 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  it  is  thought  to  be 
no  derogation  from  the  majefly  of  God,  to 
defcribe  him  as  operating  by  the  interven- 
tion of  fecondary  caufes.  This  is  a  point  of 
lingular  correcftnefs  in  the  hiftory  of  Mofes, 
which  no  mythologift,  no  merely  human 
writer,  has  attended  to.  All  fecondary  cauies 
are  peculiarly  Ihut  out,  as  they  ihould  be, 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  muft  neceflarily 
have  been  the  fole  caufe  of  motion,  and  of 
all  the  operations  that  then  took  place.  We 
particularly  read  of  the  earth  bringing  forth 
grafs,  and  other  vegetable  produ6tions,  be- 

.    ^  Sec  Cudworthf  and  Umvcrfal  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  and  Dr.  Leland^s 
yicw  cf  Dciftical  Writer Sf  Letter  xx». 

fore 
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fore  the  fun  was  appointed  to  fpread  abroad 
his  rays :  and  as  to  the  produAion  of  fowls 
and  filhes,  cattle  and  creepii^  things^  and 
eren  man,  the  Lord  of  all ;  no  iecondary 
caufe,  in  either  cafe,  that  could  be  naturally 
adequate  or  applicable,  is  aiiigned ;  but  the 
fowls  are  made  from  the  water,  and  man 
fh)m  the  duft  of  the  ground. 

Is  this  account  irreconcileable  to  Reafon  ? 
What  is  it  then  that  it  tells  us  ?  Not  that 
the  world  is  eternal^  which  <mly  a  few  of 
the  ancient,  and  very  few  modem  philofb* 
phers  have  ventured  to  maintain ;  but  that 
^  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heareens 
''  and  the  earth ;'   let  this  expreffion,  ac«» 
cording  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  lan-^ 
guage,  exprefs  more  or  lefs.    That  this  crea^ 
tion  was  out  of  nothing,  ieems  plainly  to  be 
implied  **  by  the  next  circumftance  related 
of  the  earth,  namely,  that  its  firft  creatiori 


^  Cbalcidius,  in  his  Commentarus  on  Phu^s  TiMdeuSf  draws 
the  fame  conclusion  from  this  expredion.  See  him  cited  bj  Bp« 
Stillingf!eet,  Or^tner  Sacrd^  b.  iii.  ch.  a.  a^Sk  See  alfi>  Bar^ 
roufs  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  xii.  §.7.  and  Tbeodoret.  Hjfi, 
lib.  i.  c.  19.  where  is  a  curious  argument  to  the  purpofe.  Buf* 
fan  has  made  ufe  o£  this  intery^  between  the  creadoa  of  mat- 
ter and  production  of  light. 

was 
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was  delHtute  of  order,  mere  matter :  "  And 
"  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void.'* 
As  to  the  fubfequent  redudion  of  it  into 
order,  and  fucceffive  creation  of  plants  and 
animals  from  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  man- 
kind ;  to  deny  the  poflibility  of  it  is  abfurd^ 
and  to  queftion  the  probability,  a  mere  im- 
pertinence.  For  why  might  not  the  crea- 
tion be  efFeifted  by  fucceffive  ads  ?  and  why 
not  in  a  given  time  ?  As  for  the  diftind  pe-^ 
riods  fpecified,  and  the  proportional  differ- 
ences in  the  produdions  of  the  fix  days,  it 
is  enough  to  aficrt,  what  Reafon  cannot 
ouitroYert,  that  to  an  omnipotent  and  eter- 
nal Being  there  can  be  no  Umitations  in  re- 
gwd  to  time  or  modes  of  ading,  but  what 
9K  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  fupreme 
wiU.  To  Him  undoubtedly  a  thoufand  years 
are  but  as  a  day.  He  might  make  the  world 
in  a  moment,  in  a  day,,  in  fix  days^  in  iix 
thouiand  days;  he  m^ht  have  made  only 
plants  on  one  day,  and  feathered  fowl  on 
another,  and  creeping  things  and  beafis  on 
another;  or  he  might  have  made  every  thing 
in  one  day,  by  his  almighty  fiat. 

Had  Mofes  pretended  to  give  an  account 
of  the  pcimary  qualities  of  matter^  and  the 

feveral 
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feveral  procefies  by  which  the  body  of  this 
earth  obtained  to  be  what  it  is ;  w^e  might 
well  have  fuppofed  his  account  to  be  fabu- 
lous, merely  from  thefe  two  conliderations : 
firft,  that  no  knowledge  of  fuch  proceflcs 
being  to  be  derived  from  tradition,  or  de- 
duced by  argument,  we  could  only  know 
them  from  Revelation;  and  fecondly,  the 
revelation  of  fuch  matters  would  be  altoge- 
ther fuperfluous,  being  wholly  void  of  ufe. 
We  do  not  need  to  know,  nor  could  we 
therefore  reafonably  expeA  to  be  informed, 
of  the  exad:  primary  modifications  and  mo* 
tions  of  matter,  by  which  the  world  acqidred 
its  prefent  form :  but  to  know  that  God 
created  the  very  matter  whereof  it  is  formed,^ 
and  that  his  divine  Spirit  reduced  things  to 
the  order  in  which  we  now  behold  them, 
and  even  that  this  came  to  pals  in  fix  days, 
are  all  points  of  extreme  ufe  and  impor- 
tance; eftablifhing  God's  omnipotence  and 
felf-exiftence  in  the  fullefl:  manner,  and  lay- 
ing the  beft  and  fureft  foundation  for  the 
obfervance  of  the  Sabbath.  In  regard  to 
which  latter  circumftance,  it  mud  be  re- 
marked, that  we  have  here,  and  no  where 
elfe,  a  regular  hiftorical  record  of  the  Juhdo^ 

modal 
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modal  divifion  of  time ;  which  is  now,  aiid 
was  in  the  earliell  ages,  by  all  accounts,  fo 
very  generally  adopted .  It  has  been  lately  . 
ikid,  that  the  Indians  muft  have  communi- 
cated this  fubdivifion  of  time,  which  was 
exa^y  the  fourth  part  of  their  month  of 
twenty-eight  days,  to  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  confequently,  that  we  alfo 
derive  it  from  thence  ^ ;  and  the  remarkable 
coincidence  of  the  names  of  the  days  rf  the 
week,  and  the  circumdance  of  their  being 
relpedively  dedicated  to  the  fame  deities 
and  planets^  is  alleged  as  the  proof  of  this. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  as  Chriftians 
we  derive  it  folely  from  the  books  of  Mofes; 
and  the  adoption  of  the  names  of  the  days, 
though,  for  what  we  know,  derived,  as  they 
allege,  from  the  Eaft('),  has  been  entirely 
accidental.  Mofes  either  wrote  before  fuch 
names  had  been  given  to  the  days  of  the 
week,  or  fubfequently.  If  he  wrote  pre- 
vjoufly,  then  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
his  account  being  the  true  one ;  if  fubfe- 
cjuently,  and  he  wrote  only  from  his  own 

^  BailJy,  Hiftoire  cU  VAftronomie  Indicrme  et  Orimtak.  Dip- 
ours  Prclim'maiu^ 

u  inven- 
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inventions,  or  borrowed  what  he  wrote,  as 
has  been  infinuated,  it  muft  be  granted,  that, 
inftead  of  adopting,  it  is  moft  likely  he 
would  particularly  have  rejefted  a  divifion, 
which  muft  have  appeared  to  give  fiich 
countenance  to  the  moft  prevailing  idoktiy 
of  thofe  times.  The  hebdomadal  divifion, 
though  originally  of  divine  inftitution('), 
migliLt  very  probably,  from  the  mere  coin- 
cidence of  numbers*,  have  led  afterwards  to 
the  plcmetary  diftin  Aion  of  the  days**,  among 
a  people  who  had  fallen  off  from  the  worflhip 
of  the  true  God ;  and,  as  Maimonides  re- 
ports of  the  Chaldaeans,  would  acknowledge 
no  other  Gods  but  the  ftars,  to  whom  they 
made  images  and  ftatues :  to  the  furiy  of 
gold  ;  to  the  moon,  of  lilver ;  and  to  the  reft 
of  the  planets,  of  the  feveral  metals  dedi- 
cated to  them  * :  which  clearly  Ihews,  that 

8  Philoponus  aripJ  Korjtxon-oiMSCy  Xoy.  ^'.  xi^.  i^'.  p,  aSa. 

^  Sec  Lengs  yith  Boyle s  Lcaure,  p.  i8o ;  Campb^  on  M'h 
rabies,  218.  Note;  Jenkuis  Biafonablcncfi  of  Cbriftiamty,  vol.!. 
loi,  102,  &c. ;  Jack/on s  Chronological Andquit'ics,  vol.  i.  p.  ai. 
Note ;  and  Laws  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  48 ;  where  he  pofitivdy 
affirms,  in  oppofition  to  Le  Clerc,  Not.  ad  Grot,  de  Ver.  lib.  i. 
16.  that  the  method  of  reckoning  by  weeks  was  much  more 
ancient  than  the  obfervation  of  the  fcvcn  planets. 

*  Mo/e  Ncvocb,  p.  3.  c.  29. 

the 
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the  oriental  hebdomadal  divifion  of  time,  fo 
far  from  being  merely  aftronomical,  was  in 
(bme  inftances  at  leaft  entirely  idolatrous. 
But  to  return  from  this  digreflion. 

That  the  fabric  of  this  globe  beipeaks  an 
or^in  much  anterior  to  the  aera  affigned  by 
Moies,  depends  on  (peculations,  which,  how- 
ever cautioufly  conducted,  may  never  be  al- 
lowed to  difprove  a  fad '',  capable  of  almoft 
pofitive  demonftration(^).  ITiat  the  chief 
\lik  of  this  globe  of  earth  is  to  be  the  abode 
[^man,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  great  and 
Qttoft  material  fa6l  therefore  to  be  decided  is^ 
When  did  man  firll  iland  in  need  of  this 
ibode  ?  It  matters  nothing  to  us  what  the 
svorld  was  previoufly ;  without  fuch  an  in- 
babitant  as  man,  it  could  be  no  more  to  us 
than  what  the  wild  and  defolate  and  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  earth  are  at  this  day  : 
Df  which,  as  it  concerns  no  man  to  take  no- 
dce,  fo  need  we  not  be  folicitous  as  to  fuch 
I  iiate  of  the  globe  we  dwell  on.  Surely 
Hir  Reaibn  may  be  brought  to  affent  to  thefe 
hree  ptopofitions ;  that  in  the  beginning 
}od  created  the  mals  it  confifts  of;  that  it 

^  The  origin  of  the  human  race. 
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was,  previoufly  to  the  introdu6lion  of  our 
great  progenitor,  "  without  form,  and  void,'* 
whether  in  its  firft  original  llate,  or,  as  fome 
writers  have  fuppofed',  by  the  diiTolution  of 
a  former  ftate ;  and  that  it  was  reduced  to 
the  order  we  now  fee  it  in,  for  the  eipecial 
purpofes  of  our  race,  by  the  immediate  de- 
cree of  God's  providence.     In  what  manner 
the  ftrata  became  fo  arranged  as   we  fee 
them ;  what  time  was  neceflary  for  the  form- 
ation of  fuch   depofitions  from  a  watery 
fluid,  or  for  fuch  concretions  from  an  ig- 
neous one,  as  we  now  behold,  it  may  be 
amufing  to  calculate ;  but  it  can  be  of  no 
ufe  or  certainty :  of  no  certainty,  for  the 
reafons  already  ftated ;  of  no  ufe,  becaufe, 
fliould  the  mere  matter  of  this  globe  even 
be  proved  to  have  fubfilled  ages  and  ages 
before  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  to  have 
undergone  numberlefs  revolutions,  I  know 
not  that  it  could  be  of  any  concern  to  om* 
race "".   We  date  our  title  to  the  pofl^eflion  of 
it,  and  dominion  over  it,  from  Adam ;  and 
have  no  need  to  afcend  higher.     I  lay  from 
Adam,  not  only  becaufe  we  are  told  fo  in 

.1  Sec  Note  (3).  ■»  See  Note  (3). 
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the  firft  chapters  of  Geneiis,  but  becaufe 
our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul  have  alfo  iniifted 
upon  it. 

One  event  certainly  is  recorded  by  Mofes, 
to  which  the  face  of  the  earth  might  be 
expefted  to  bear  teftimony :  I  mean  the  de- 
luge.    Such  a  revolution  could  fcarce  fail  to 
leave  moft  durable  traces  behind  it;  but  yeti 
in  what  degree,  and  to  what  extent,  it  may 
nmu  be  very  difficult  to  determine.    But  that 
there  afe  evidences  of  a  fubmerfion  of  the 
x^ontinents  of  the  prefent  earth,  none  can 
^eny ;  and  therefore,  before  we  enter  upon 
enquiry  how  or  when  fuch  diluvian  matters 
were  depofited  as  we  find  them,  it  muft  be 
admitted  to  be  extraordinary,  that  this  great 
^Svent,  recorded  by  an  hiftorian  whole  know- 
ledge of  the  face  of  the  earth  mull  have 
been  circumfcribed  within  limits  of  a  known 
extent,  is  not  to  be  fet  afide  from  any  dired: 
want  of  evidence,  even  in  fituations   and 
places  tiot  known  to  exift  at  the  time  he 
wrote.    Let  us  recolle6l,  that  it  is  of  an  uni^ 
verfal  deluge  that  Mofes  writes ;  and  that 
he  alTures  us  the  waters  covered  the' very 
tops  of  the  hills.     It  may  be  fo,  fome  will 
fay :  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 

u  3  bourhood 
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bourhood  of  Judea  he  obferved  ihelld  and 
other  marine  exuvias  ;  the  fpoils  of  a  partial 
deluge  of  thofe  regions  :  and  it  was  eafy  to 
perfuade  his  countrymen,  that  a  flood,  ex- 
tending over  all  that  trad  of  country  known 
to  them,  had  extended  over  all  the  world. 
But  how  might  fuch  a  mythologijl  have  been 
dctefted,  when  new  difcoveries  had  brought 
to  light  all  that  we  have  fince  learnt  of  Eu- 
irope,  Africa,  Afia,  and  the  whole  continent 
of  America  ?  If  the  marine  exuviae  in  one 
part  of  the  globe  are  allowed  to  be  an  evi- 
dence of  a  partial  deluge,  would  not  the 
want  of  liich  reliquice  in  any  extenfive  re- 
gion, be  a  proof  againft  the  univerfality  of 
the  Molaic  deluge  ?  Here  again  then  I  muft 
maintain,  that  the  want  of  contradictory  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  allowed  to  operate  as  a. 
confirmation. 

I  enter  not  at  prefent  into  the  queflion, 
whether  the  then  continents  were  over- 
whelmed, and  the  bottom  of  the  fea  left  dry; 
or  whether  we  now  fee  only  the  remains  of 
the  very  waters  that  covered  the  hills  de- 
fcribed  by  Mofes ;  becaufe  all  I  propofe  to 
enquire  after  is,  whether  there  are  not,  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  globe,  marks  and  figns  of 

the 
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the  water  having  covered  all  that  is  now  diy 
land  ?  The  poifibility  of  fuch  a  cataflrophe 
as  the  deluge  is  a  diftindl  queflion ;  and  the 
efie&s  defigned  by  it,  as  related  by  Mofes, 
render  it  a  queflion,  which  regards  only  the 
pnmdcnce  and  power  of  God,  which  thoie 
muft  have  leave  to  meafure  by  their  own 
Reafbn,  who  have  fo  little  Reafon  as  not  to 
jfee  the  abfurdity  of  it('°).  However,  I  can- 
not but  obferve,  that  fomc  of  the  latefl:  dif- 
coveries  in  meteorology  may  ferve  to^lhew, 
that  hitherto  we  have  been  incompetent  to 
judge  even  of  tlie  phyiical  caufes,  that  may 
have  operated  :  and  fome  of  thele,  particu- 
kily  the  convertibility  of  water  into  air ",  or 
air  into  water,  may  have  had  a  very  material 
efied:,  and  ihould  teach  us  to  be  cautious 
how  we  apply  our  feeble  calculations,  to 
meafure  and  determine  any  reputed  a6ls  of 
Providence. 

The  ninth  verfe  of  the  firft  chapter  of 
Geneiis  tells  us,  that  fuch  was  once  the  flate 
of  the  globe,  that,  in  order  that  the  dry  land 
ihould  appear,  all  the  waters  under  the  hea- 
ven required  to  be  gathered  together  into 

^  Set  M.de  Jm'j  Exfmnmtt  nokh  ihi  HygromUr. 
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one  place :  and  why  might  not  a  mere  re  • 
vocation  of  this  decree  reftore  things  to  their 
priiline  flate,  when  no  dry  land  was  vifible  ? 
The  cataftrophe  of  the  deluge,  for  what  we 
know,  may  be  fiilly  fufficient  to  account  for 
all  thofe  furprifing  circumftances  of  fbflil 
bodies  found  in  places  where  no  correlpond* 
ent  animals  or  vegetables  now  exift  (")  ;  for 
beiides  other  conjedlures,  that  have  been 
formed,  the  occalion  of  the  deluge,  as  re* 
prefented  by  Mofes,  may  poflibly  have  been 
fufficient  to  vindicate  the  idea,  that  the  in- 
clination of  the  axis  of  the  globe  underwent 
a  change  at  that  time"* ;  or  if  not  then,  per- 
haps before,  or  perhaps  lince ;  we  know  no- 
thing certain.  That  elephants  once  exifted 
in  Siberia,  and  crocodiles  in  our  own  coun- 
try, proves  nothing  contradiAory  to  the  Mo- 
laic  records,  which  give  intimation  of  at 
leaft  two  very  important  changes  and  revo- 
lutions ;  namely,  the  curfe  of  the  earth,  and 
the  deluge.  As  far  as  a  change  of  climate 
only  is  fuppofed  to  be  intimated,  the  vera- 
city of  Mofes  on  this  head  is  not  more  rea- 
fonably  to  be  queftioned,  than  the  veracity 

•  Sec  Howard's  Scripture  Htftoty. 
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of  Juvenal,  Horace,  Diodorus,  Strabo>  Ovid^ 
Pblybius,  and  Varro ;  all  of  whom,  as  is 
yvcU  known,  have  actually  defcribed  things 
quite  different  from  what  we  now  experi-» 
ence  in  the  places  they  mention.  The  two 
former  fpeak  of  fuch  fevere  winters  at  Rome 
as  are  never  heard  of  now.  Many  paifages 
of  Horace  fuppofe  the  ftreets  of  Rome  full 
of  fnow  and  ice ;  but  in  our  days  the  Tyber 
no  more  freezes  at  Rome,  than  the  Nile  at 
Cairo.  However,  o*f  this  we  may  be  afltired, 
that  philofophy  can  fupply  no  adual  proof 
againft  the  probability  of  fuch  a  cataltrophe 
as  theMolaic  deluge;  while  we  have  this  con* 
llantly  to  allege  in  fupport  of  it,  that  the  con- 
tinental parts  of  our  globe  all  bear  teftimony 
to  a  fubmerfion  of  them  at  one  time  or 
other:  that  naturalills  of  the  higheft  emi* 
nence,  in  contradiction  to  many  falfe  proofs 
that  have  been  brought  forward  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  our  prefent  continents,  have  af- 
iured  us,  that  their  obfervations  have  led  to 
an  entirely  different  conclufion ;  and  that  as 
far  as  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  earth  can 
be  held  to  fupply  proper  chronometers,  they 
all  tend  to  prove  the  Jmall  antiquity  of  our 

prefent 
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prefent  continents**:  that  no  one  monument 
of  human  art,  or  even  human  exiftenoe^ 
clearly  prior  to  thofe  times,  has  been  yet 
diicovered :  no  medals,  no  infcriptions,  no 
Utenfils,  no  ornaments  of  man  have  been 
found,  indicative  of  a  greater  antiquity  than 
that  affigned  by  Mofcs^ :  while  the  fad:  itfelf 
Undoubtedly  ilands  corroborated  by  many 
collateral  teftimonies('^).  And  this  latter  cir- 
cumftance  is  certainly  moft  to  our  purpofe  j 
for  it  is  not  the  phyfical  hiftory  of  the  earth 
we  require  to  be  inftru6led  in,  by  the  means 
of  Revelation  ;  but  the  hiftory  of  man,  as  a 
moral  and  religious  being. 

The  earth  is  folid  and  compad  enough  foi" 
oiu*  uic;  fertile  enough;  abundant  in  all 
things  needful  both  for  our  fupport  and  our 
comfort :  yet  it  certainly  does  not  appear  fo 
methodically  arranged  as  to  fuffer  us  to  fup- 
pofe  it  to  have  been  free  from  great  revolu» 
tions  and  cataftrophes.  Ufeful  as  it  is,  and 
beautiful  as  it  is,  in  its  very  irregulari- 
ties, we  might  furdy  be  juftiiied  in  con-^ 


»  Sec  Notes  (a)  and  (ii). 

«  Minuit  PtHo/ofbfr,  Dial,  y'u  287. 
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eluding,  that  an  irr^ular  arrangement  of 
the  original  depofitions  of  the  chaos^  might 
from  the  very  firft  have  been  more  fitted  to 
Our  wants  and  purpofes,  than  one  more  uni- 
form. If  the  ftrata  had  continued  in  what 
was  apparently  their  firft  form,  in  concen- 
tric coats,  we  fhould  have  known  perhaps 
only  the  outermoft,  or  in  fome  excavatioos 
a  fmall  number  more.  What  a  want  of  va- 
riety in  regard  to  foils,  and  confequently 
perhaps  to  the  growth  and  production  of 
plants,  might  this  have  occafionedl  How 
many  mineral  fubftances,  both  of  ufe  and 
ornament,  might  have  for  ever  remained 
concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth !  and, 
inftead  of  the  richly  variegated  face  of  nature, 
which  now  ferves  to  delight  the  eye,  and  ex- 
hilarate the  heart,  one^  uniform  plain  would 
have  extended  through  all  countries,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  ftill  more  uniform  fcenery 
of  the  watery  element. 


*  Sec  MiUorts  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ix.  xij.  Tbeodoretus  m^  ITpo- 
wlflK*  ?^.  ff'  Nichols  s  Conferences^  vol.  i.  35,  s^,  Ray  an  fh 
Cteatum,  54,  8rc.  Defbams  Phyfico-Tbeohgy,  b.  iii.  ch.  4.  5tf/i* 
vans  Vmu  if  Nature,  yoI.  i.  105,  LUbknecbfs  Ekmenu  Gio^ 
irafbim  QtruraL  (dc  Monimm  ufu,J  WaUerius,  §.  xxyiii. 
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What  particular  revolutions  may  have  ocf- 
caiioned  the  many  diflocations  of  firata, 
which  now  ferve  to  vary  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  to  which  we  owe  the  abrupt 
precipice,  the  towering  Alps,  thtf  catarad: 
and  volcano,  and  other  bold  features  of  na- 
ture, it  is  vain  to  enquire.  Fire  may  have 
done  much,  and  water  more ;  but  of  the 
ravages  of  water  we .  have  a  fuccin6b  ac- 
count ;  not  written  by  a  naturalift;  not  com- 
pofed  from  a  furvey  and  examination  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  globe ;  not  framed  to 
fupport  an  hypothefis  ;  but  limply  related  as 
an  a6l  of  God,  to  punifh  a  wicked  and  difo- 
l)edient  race.  The  fecondary  caufes  put  in 
motion  for  this  purpofe  were  f«ch  as  we 
might  expeA  would  produce  great  altera- 
tions in  the  face  of  the  globe.  **  The  foun- 
^*  tains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up, 
"  and  tlie  windows  of  heaven  opened  ;  and 
"  there  was  a  continuance  of  rain  on  the 
"  earth  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.*' 
Tlie  effedls  of  thcfe  events  muft,  we  may  well 
luppofe,  have  been  both  awful  and  extenfive; 
even  perhaps  to  the  adual  deftru6lion  and 
lubmerlion  of  the  then  fubfifting  continents; 
which  is  the  theory  of  one  celebrated  Natu- 

raliil 
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raliii  of  the  age*,  founded  on  very  extenfive 
obfervations,  and  fupported  by  our  own  ver- 
fion  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  curie, 
'*  Behold  I  will  deftroy  m^n,tvith  the  earth;** 
a  reading,  which  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
countenanced  At  all  events,  we  may  con- 
clude it  to  have  been  a  moft  ftupendous  re- 
volution ;  and  fuch  as  not  only  may  ferve  us 
moft  fitly  to  account  for  fome  of  the  moft 
ftriking  phenomena  and  irregularities  ob- 
lervable  in  the  great  mafs  of  the  globe ;  but 
without  which  it  feems  in  many  inftances 
impoflible  to  account  for  fome  of  the  moft 
obvious  appearances. 

Even  as  a  queftion  in  philofophy,  if  we 
rejeft  the  Mofaic  account,  we  muft  fubfti- 
tute  another ;  and  this  diftinftion  between 
us  will  ftill  fubfift,  that  we,  who  have  ocular 
demonftration  of  the  fa<ft,  namely,  of  the 
univerfal  fubmeriion  of  our  continents,  at 
one  time  or  other,  cannot  by  any  hypothefis 
explain  it  to  the  general  fatisfaftion  of  the 
world :  while  Mofes  has  both  recorded  and 

»  De  Luc,  Sec  Notes  (3)  and  (11). 

*  Sec  Foxtons  Remarks  on  Burnet's  Archaologia,  at  the  end  of 
his  Dodrina  Antiqua  de  Origin.  Btrum,  p.  162.  Note  5  and  Jd" 
tniefon  on  the  Ufe  of  Sacred  Hiflory,  vol.  i.  241. 
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explained  a  {slA,  of  which  he  could  not»  in 
the  nature  of  things,  when  he  wrote,  have 
liad  any  feniible  or  experimental  knowledge ; 
but  which,  befides  all  other  teftimonies,  the 
face  of  the  whole  globe,  and  the  obierva- 
tions  of  naturahils,  haveJbeen  iince  found, 
in  a  mo&  furprifing  manner,  to  corroborate 
and  confirm  ('^). 
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Page  277.  note  (i). 

And  this  furely  is  tbe  moft  reajonable  replj'  that  can  be 
nui/ieJ]  The  Jews,  whofe  Memorial  I  had  occafion  to 
notice  in  my  third  Difcourfe,  give  the  following  reafon 
for  rejecting  the  Mofaic  records,  as  /acred  documents. 
**  La  religion  qu'on  nous  a  enfeignee  etoit  toute  rem- 
**  plic  de  principcs  myftiques.  L'hidoire  du  mondc  pri* 
"  mifif  etoit  myfterieufe,  obfcure,  incoh6rente;  les  6* 
**  venemcns  etranges,  et  reflemblans  fi  peu,  jufqucsdans 
^^  les  plus  petites  nuances,  aux  phenomenes  du  monde 
*^  ou  nous  vtvonsy  qu'ils  nous  paroiifent  prefque  incroya- 
"bles."  It  is  true,  befides  the  bo(ft:s  of  Mofes,  they 
confefs,  that  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  TaU 
mud  of  eciual  autnority;  and  therefore  they  might  with 
fome  reaion  be  fufpicious  of  this  part  of  their  educa* 
tion  :  but  to  obje<Sl  to  any  account  of  the  origin  of 
things,  merely  becaufe  of  its  difagreement  with  prefeni 
appearancesy  is  no  lefs  than  abfurd  ;  though  it  may  iecm 
to  have  the  countenance  of  fo  eminent  a  philofbpher  as 
Mr.  Hume.  For  it  is  certainly  in  the  higheft  degree 
unpbilofaphicalj  to  make  experience  the  fole  teil  cither 
of  paft  or  future  events :  the  utmoft  we  can  learn  from 
experience  is,  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature ;  but  how  or 
when  fuch  became  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  mud  for 
ever  baffle  our  refearches:  thefe  thin^  are  for  ever 
confounded.  Nature  will  admit  the  obierver  and  expe- 
rimentalift  enough  into  her  fecrets,  to  enable  them  to 
cooperate  with  her  in  converting  to  the  ufe  of  man  the 
faireft  of  her  productions,  and  to  calculate  upon  the 
probable  refult  of  many  curious  operations  :  but  when 
9ie  herfelf  was  fet  to  work,  and  how  (he  became  em- 
powered to  do  what  (he  has  done  and  dill  does,  (he  cannot 

inform 
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inform  us,  if  (lie  would.  Nor  can  (he  in  any  manner  afluro 
us  how  long  the  prefent  courfe  and  chain  of  operations 
may  continue.  The  creation  mujl  have  been  miraculous: 
the  feed  muft  have  exilled  before  the  tree,  or  the  tree 
before  the  feed ;  the  hen  before  the  egg,  or  the  egg 
before  the  hen  ;  and  each  of  thefe,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
fent experience,  is  a  miracle.  And  in  the  fabric  of  the 
very  body  of  the  earth,  let  us  afcend  as  high  as  we 
pleafe;  let  us  bring  its  fubftance  from  the  fun  or  a  co- 
met ;  let  us  fet  attradion,  and  gravity,  fermentation, 
depoiition,  cryftallization,  and  what  we  will  to  work,  in 
order  to  its  arrangement,  this  is  really  qothing  to  the  pur- 
pbfe  ;  things  could  not  be  as  they  iare  hovv,  when  tneib 
iirfl  began  to  operate :  and  that  they  have  eternally  ope* 
rated  is  not  merely  difficult  to  prove,  but  is  a  propofi- 
tion,  which  abfolutely  refifts  all  proof. 

Epicurus,  had  he  but  admitted  into  his  fyflem  a  Plro- 
vidence,  and  final  caufes,  might  have  defended  his  ato- 
mical  combinations  againft  the  philofopher  for  ever, 
upon  his  own  plea,  of  things  bein^  otherwife  in  the 
world  now,  than  when  it  was  produced:  for  though 
nothing  could  bemoreabfurd,  than  to  fancy  that  a  jum- 
ble of  unintelligeftt  atoms  could  be  more  capable  at  one 
time  of  producing  things  than  at  another ;  yet  cer- 
tainly, had  God  chofen  Jo  to  form  the  world,  and  all 
things  in  it,  it  would  be  no  argument  againft  fuch  a 
cofmogony,  that  fince  that  time  things  have  been 
otherwife  propagated  and  continued.  Such  a  jumble 
of  atoms  might,  under  the  providential  dire^on  of 
God,  have  formed  the^r/?  man  5  whereas  the  fir/l  man 
could  not  have  been  formed,  as  the  fpecies  has  been 
fince  propa^ted.  In  all  theories  of  the  world,  there- 
fore, there  is  certainly  a  point  where  we  mtiji  ftop,  and 
where  miracles  muft  be  reforted  to ;  but  it  requires  no 
fmall  degree  of  prudence  to  know  exafily  where  to 
flop.  *^  If  v^'e  would  give  credit,"  fays  theleamed  Dr. 
Nic'uiucntyly  in  the  Preface  to  his  Religious  Pbilofopbefj 
•*  to  thole  who  pretend  to  tell  us  fuch  things,  as  how 
**  God  made  the  world,  put  all  things  together,  pro- 
*^  duced  and  continued  niotion,  &c.  &c.  we  muft  needs 
**  conceive,  that  there  was  no  more  wifdom  requiiite 
**  to  brine  this  glorious  frame  of  the  world  into  fuch  a 
^*  beautiful  order  as  we  fee  it,  and  to  continue  it  in  the 

*^  fame, 
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^  fatne^  than  what  the  authors  of  fuch  books  were 
**  mafiers  of."  This  is  certainly  mod  true  ;  and  yet, 
how  many  ftill  continue  forward  and  eager  to  difclofe 
to  us,  not  only  what  the  prefent  appearances  of  the 
earth  may  be  faid  to  indicate,  and  by  what  principles 
of  motion  (he  feems  to  be  governed;  but  whence  fhe 
came,  and  exactly  how  every  thing  came  to  be  as  it  is ! 
The  queftion,  as  it  concerns  the  facred  books,  is  merely, 
whether  philofophers  can  difcover  any  thing  in  the 
works  of  God,  that  pofitively  contradifts  the  Mofaic 
hiRory.  That  the  Mofaic  niftory  ihould  contradict: 
their  preconceived  notions  of  things,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  efpecially  when  they  are  unreafonable  enough 
to  expe£t,  that  it  fliould  be  at  all  conformable  to  the 
prefent  courfe  of  things. 

In  judging  of  the  Mofaic  cofmogony,  we  do  not 
want  phiiofophers  to  tell  us,  whether  God  could  make 
the  world  in  fix  days,  or  according  to  the  order  de- 
fcribed  by  Mofes ;  whether  he  could  make  man  of  the 
dud  of  tne  ground,  and  infufe  into  him  the  breath  of 
life ;  we  are  entirely  affured  of  the  poflibility  of  thefe 
things  ;  and  what  is  more,  of  the  abfolute  neceffity  of 
Ibnie  fuch  commencement  of  things.  And  therefore 
we  do  not  even  require  philofophers  to  tell  us,  whether 
a  more  fit  method  could  have  been  devifed  ;  it  is  a 
point  they  never  can  refolve.  "  God  has  left  us  no 
**  anfwer  to  thofe  that  aflc,  why  he  did  not  make  the 
**  world  in  a  day,  or  why  not  fooner;  nor  why  he  made 
"  fo  many  creatures,  that  feem  to  be  of  no  ufe ;  and  a 
"  thoufand  other  queftions.  God  has  referved  fuch 
**  kind  of  objections  to  the  anfwer  of  his  own  fove- 
**  reignty.^'  (Vbljley  onAtbeifm. 

It  has  been  very  well  faid  by  one  author,  that,  in  order 
to  know  God  thoroughly,  we  (hould  be  Gods  ourfelves ; 
and  the  fame  may  oe  faid,  in  many  refpe£ts,  of  his 
ways  and  his  works.  We  muft  not  be  too  inquifitive 
into  the  quomodo  of  things.  How  caufes  now  operate, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  invedigate;  but  how  thk 
CAUSE  OP  CAUSES  (hall  operate,  let  us  prefume  not 
to  determine.  "  A  quoi  d'abord,"  fays  M.  de  Luc,  in 
his  Reply  to  the  Jews*  Memorial^  "  voudriez-vous  pou- 
*^  voir  comparer  le  monde  primitifj  c'eft-^-dire  fans 
•'  doute,  le  commencement  des  cbofcs  obfervablesy  pour  que 
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*^  la  Raifon  humaine,  nu'ici  vous  dtabliffez  juge,  pflt  Ic 
"  com  prendre,  et  deciacr,  s'il  a  du  etre  ou  ne  pas  ^tre  a 
*^  la  maniere  dccrite  par  Moife  ?  11  eft  impoflible  que 
*^  vous  trouviez  aucun  objet  de  comparailon^  ni  dans 
**  Tobfervation  ou  Vexpinence^  ni  dans  aucun  principe 
f^  a  priori ;  pr^tendre  le  trouver,  c'left  n'avoir  pas  Tefl6- 
^^  chi  fur  la  nature  dc  la  chofe,  qui  tient  k  rade  de 
**  crier J*^  This  is  ftrongly  put,  but  docs  not  at  all  ex- 
ceed the  truili.  The  mode  of  creation  we  can  have  no 
means  of  afecrtaining ;  and  it  is  abfolutely  V£un  to  (pe- 
culate beyond  what  now  appears  to  be  the  courje  oj 
ibings.  "  Homo  natufaj  mhiijhr,  et  interprcs,  tantum 
*'  facit  et  intelligit,  quantiun  de  naturae  ordine^  re,  vd 
*^  mente,  obfervaverit :  nee  amplius  fcit,  aut  poteft." 
AW.  Org,  lib.  i.  aph.  i .  which  an  eminent  modem  gco- 
logift  renders,  *'  Man  is  but  the  niinifter  and  interpreter 
•*  of  nature,  and  can  neither  extend  his  power  nor  hb 
"  knowledge  a  bair*s  breadth  beyond  bis  experience  and 
*^  obfcrvation  of  the  prefcnt  order  of  things,*'  Plarfair's 
Illunration  of  the  Hut  Ionian  Theory^  p.  lb. 

Whether  the  world  was  made  according  to  the  fame 
rules  and  methods,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know; 
though  the  world  is  now  preserved  by  mechanical  laws, 
(and  yet  not  that  univerfally,  fee  Profeffor  Jenkin,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  9.)  there  is  no  realbn  to  fuppofe  it  to  have 
been  fo  made  at  firft.  "  The  origin  of  the  univerfe," 
fays  the  fame  learned  writer,  **  was  by  the  immediate 
**  hand  of  God,  before  the  appointment  of  the  fevcral 

laws,  which  afterwards  were  to  take  place  :  and  we 

might  as  well  endeavour  to  reduce  the  working  of 
^*  miracles  to  the  ftanding  laws  of  nature,  as  the  crea- 
*^  tion  of  the  world.  For  certainly,  of  all  miracles, 
'*  the  creation  of  the  world  muft  be  the^reateft;  not 
*^  only  as  it  fignifies  the  produftion  of  matter  and  mo- 
*'  tion  out  of  nothing,  but  as  it  was  the  putting  things 
^^  into  fuch  order,  as  to  make  them  capable  of  me  laws 
**  of  motion  ordained  for  them."  "  On  ne  me  perlua- 
•*  dera  pas,"  fays  Wallerius,  (1  have  only  a  tranflation 
to  refer  to,)  "  que  le  Tout-puiflTant  fe  u>it  fervi,  dans 
**  Touvrage  de  la  creation,  des  loix  que  lut-m^me  a 
*^  didoes  a  la  nature."  De  VOrigine  du  Monde,  §.  xix. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  podhumous  works,  as  cited  by 
Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomioy  fe£t.  xxxix.  4.  8.  con-» 

eludes^ 
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du^,  that  the  world  might  have  been  generated^ 
rather  than  created ;  and  the  Dodor  inclines  to  think, 
that,  ^'tf  we  may  compare  infinities,  it  would  feem  to  re- 
**  quire  a  greater  infinity  of  power  to  caufe  the  caufes  of 
**  effidsj  than  to  caufe  the  effeits  themfelves."  But 
God^  as  Moles  reprelents  the  cftle,  in  firft  caufinff  the 
effe&s,  caufed  alU>  the  caufes  of  fucceeding  efie£ls: 
man,  and  other  animalst  and  the  vegetables  of  the 
earth,  were  created  by  his  fiat  ;  all  perfe6^  in  their 
kindp  and  with  inherent  powers  oi future  propagation. 

It  is  wifeft  then  to  regard  every  thing  as  proceeding 
now  according  to  the  laws  of  God ;  but  not  to  make 
fach  rules  and  principles,  and  modes  of  aflion,  (as  too 
many  do,)  laws  of  invincible  neceflity  to  God  himfelf. 
Tlie  planets  certainly  appear  to  perform  their  revolu- 
tions round  the  fun  by  the  niccft  combination  of  two 
mechanical  forces  ;  but  how  impoffible  is  it  for  us  ever 
to  affign  the  phyfical  caules,  which  enable  them  to  de- 
fcribe  their  feveral  orbits  !  If  we  (hall  have  truly  dif- 
covered  the  principle  of  attraftion,  the  projectile  force 
will  for  ever  elude  our  refearches  :  ana  perhaps,  after 
all,  there  is  no  other  attraAion  or  projeCiile  whatfoever 
concerned,  than  the  will  of  God.  VVhat  the  earth  isy 
we  may  with  reafon  enquire ;  what  it  has  been,  none 
can  certainly  tell  us  better  than  Mofes ;  (his  infpira- 
tion  out  of  the  queftion.)  Where  it  is,  we  may  with 
reafon  alfo  endeavour  to  difcover ;  but  whence  it  came, 
none  can  ever  inform  us  but  God  himfelf:  and  as  this 
information  feems  to  be  withheld,  in  the  only  records 
of  the  creation  accounted  facred,  we  mayti^ell  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  no  poffible  concern  to  us,  while  we 
have  faith  in  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  whole;  name- 
ly, that  <^in  the  be^innmg  Goo  created  the  hrav£N8 
«*  and  the  earth.  "  For  my  part,"  fays  the  cele- 
brati^  M.  Huygens,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  KOSMG- 
0EaPO£,or  Conje^res  concerning  the  Planetary  Worlds, 
^^  I  (hall  be  very  well  contented,  and  (hall  count  I  have 
'^  done  a  great  matter,  if  X  can  but  come  to  any  kn6w<% 
'^  ledge  of  the  nature  of  things  as  they  now  are ;  never 
*'  troubling  my  head  about  their  beginning,  or  how 
^*  they  were  made ;  knowing  that  to  be  out  of  the 
^^  reach  of  human  knowledge,  or  even  conje£kure.'^ 

It  ia  not  to  4vad4^t  force  of  any  (diilofophical  tbeo- 

X  %  ries 
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ries  then,  that  the  Theologian  infifts  upon  the  Molaic 
cofmogony  being  a  miraculous  relation  of  things :  it  is 
truly  unphilofofXical  to  fuppofe  it  would  have  been 
more  credible,  had  it  not  been  fo:  it  is  its  peculiar 
diftinftion,  and  exaftly  ferves  to  place  it  on  a  differetit 
footing  from  all  the  wdrld- making  fyftems  of  other  na- 
tions ;  though  Mr.  Paine  is  pleafed  to  infift  upon  it, 
that  they  are  all  alike:  and  Dr.Toulmin  (whofe  works 
I  cite  merely  becaufe  I  know  they  have  been  pubU/bed^ 
for  more  unphilofophical  works  1  never  read,)  amnns, 
that  no  account  of  the  creation  carries  with  it  more 
the  face  of  probability,  than  the  Gentoo  Fable  of 
BurmhiU  The  Gentoo  Fable  of  Burmha  is  certainly 
miraculous  enough  ;  but  the  miracles  are  not  miracles 
operated  by  God  towards  the  produdtion  of  the  vifible 
things  of  this  earth,  but  the  miracles  of  Burmha  hira- 
felf,  and  his  family ;  which  have  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  vifible  order  of  things.  (See  an  ingenious  and 
lively  Ankoer  to  this  ftrange  writer,  by  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Sneyd,  1 7 83.)  Mofes  relates  the  miracle  of  the  crea- 
tion in  a  mere  hiftory  of  the  effiSts  produced  by  the 
fiat  of  God :  other  colmogonifts,  even  when  they  refer 
thefe  effefts  to  the  will  of  God,  will  perfift  in  telling 
us,  not  what  fupernatural,but  what  natural  caufes  ope- 
rated to  produce  thefe  effefts ;  whereas  Mofes  is  phno- 
fophical  enough  to  refer  the  firft  effeSs  folely  to  the 
caufe  of  caufes ;  thofe  effefts  themfelves  indeed  includ- 
ing the  caufes  of  fubfequent  effeflis  and  operations.  I 
call  this  philofophical,  becaufe  I  fee  no  other  poflible 
way  of  acAunting  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  :  for 
even  had  the  world  been  formed  according  to  fuch  laws 
of  motion  as  are  now  neceflary  for  its  prefervation ; 
had  the  feveral  ftrata  and  mineral  beds  been  produa^d 
according  to  fuch  procefl'es  as  we  fliould  fuppofe  capa- 
ble of  fimilar  effefts  now ;  yet,  not  only  the  animals  of 
the  earth,  but  the  whole  tribe  oi  vcs^etables  muft  have 
been  niiraculoufly  brought  into  exiiftence.  No  cryf- 
tallizations,  no  fermentations,  no  elementary  combina- 
tions whatfoever  will  now,  I  apprehend,  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  having  produced  a  nngle  blade  of  grafs. 
The  advancement  of  knowledge,  which  has  determined 
us  to  reje£t  all  ideas  of  fpontaneous  or  equivocal  gene- 
ration^ muft  particularly  ferve  to  prove  to  us  the  necef- 

fity 
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fity  of  a  miraculous  interpofition  in  the  firfl:  inflance,  in 
regard  not  only  to  animals,  but  to  vegetables;  no  com«- 
biDations  of  matter  that  we  know  of,  or  laws  of  motion, 
bein^  adequate  to  produce  either  a  perfect  plant  with- 
out leed,  or  a  perfect  feed  without  tne  parent  plant. 

I  (hould  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this,  but  that 
among  thofe  who  have  been  eager  to  treat  the  cofmo- 
gony  of  Mofes,  as  a  m ythologue  or  allegory,  fome  have 
apprehended  that  the  whole  is  to  be  conudered  as  an 
Oriental  hyperbSle,  which,  not  making  any  diftin<aion 
between  the  mediate  and  immediate  a&s  of  God,  refers 
every  thing  to  the  Deity  by  a  mere  figure  of  fpeech. 
This  is  exprefsly  alleged  by  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  as  one 
reafon  for  their  incredulity  :  but  the  cafe  is  not  appli- 
cable, where  the  qaeftion  relates  to  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Every  thing  may  be  faid  to  be  immediately 
the  a&,  of  God,  by  iuch  a  figure  of  fpeech,  while  the 
a&  of  creation  and  miracles  mud  alone  be  really  fuch, 
without  any  figure  of  fpeech .  Thus  when  Grod  is  faid 
to  have  ^^  planted  a  garden  eaftward  in  Eden,"  this  may 
Teem,  from  the  mere  ufe  of  the  term  *^  planted,"  to  be 
only  a  figure  of  fpeech  :  but  when  it  is  added,  that  out 
of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  made  every  tree  to  grow 
that  is  pleafant  to  the  fight  and  good  for  food,  this 
may  reafonably  be  regarded  as  no  figure  of  fpeech,  or 
Oriental  hyperbole ;  tor  how  could  trees  grow  at  the 
firft  beginning  of  things  but  by  the  immediate  agency 
and  appointment  of  God?  And  I  think  the  nth  verie 
of  the  I  ft  chapter  of  Genefis  fufficient  anfwer  to  every 
fuch  obje6iion ;  for  I  know  not  how  grafs.  could  ever 
have  grown,  (to  fpeak  philofophically),  or  herb,  or 
fruit-tree,  had  not  God  originally  caufed  them  to  fpring 
out  of  the  ground,  all  of  them  m  a  condition  to  yield 
feed,  and  fruit,  (whofe  feed  is  in  itfelf,)  for  the  future 
fupply  and  maintenance  of  man  and  beaii. 

■Tage  ^578.  note  (3). 

//  is  thus  that  one  very  eminent  naturalijl^  and  very  tious 
Cbrtftianj  fi^c]  Though  in  the  preceding  note  I  nave 
sx|vefled  myfelf  generally  unfriendly  to  all  fuch  fyftems 
ind  theories  as  carry  us  back  to  the  firft  commence- 
nent  of  things,  it  being  my  fettled  opinion  that  no  ob- 
ervationB  whatfoever  \vill  ever  inform  us  of  the  exaft 
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truth  of  matters  ;  and  that  even  if  this  globe  of  earth 
tvas  formed  by  fuch  phyfico-mechanical  laws,  as  ope- 
rate at  prefent  in  its  prefervation,  yet  that  they  muft 
have  operated  at  the  aera  of  the  creation,  under  fuch 
extremely  different  circum (lances,  as  to  baffle  all  our 
enquiries ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  defirous  of  pafling 
over  fuch  teftimonies,  either  for  or  againft  revelation, 
as  the  body  of  the  earth  may  be  thought  by  any  to 
fupply.  My  obieA  is  only  to  difcovet  what  the  refult 
feems  to  be,  of  the  application  of  tms  teft :  and  as 
modem  opinions  are  what  I  have  chiefly  propofed  to 
examine,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  thele  Ledures, 
M.  de  Luc's  theory  may  reafonably  take  the  lead, 
among  thofe  which  have  been  recently  advanced  in 
corroboration  of  the  Mofaic  cofmogony ;  for  this  ve- 
nerable and  very  eminent  naturalift  is  perfuaded,  that 
the  holy  Scriptures  are  entirely  in  correfpondence 
with  geological  phaenomena.  He  looks  upon  the  de- 
luge, and  the  chronology  of  that  event,  to  be  capable 
of  pofitive  proof;  and  though  his  fpeculations  afcend  far 
beyond  that  period,  yet  as  the  deluge  was  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  a  prophecy,  he  juftly  reeards  the  confirmation 
of  this  event  to  be  a  direft  proor  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be  fufficient  to  eftabli(h  the 
divine  miflion  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

His  idea  is,  that  at  the  deluge  the  ancient  continents 
funk,  and  the  original  bed  of  the  fea  became  dry,  fonn- 
injg  the  continents  which  we  now  inhabit;  the  fummits 
dfour  higheft  mountains  having  been  iflands  in  the  anci- 
ent  fea.  As  thefc  new  continents  muft  immediately  have 
become  fubjeft  to  a  new  fet  of  operations,  which  have 
continued  from  that  time,  and  the  efTefts  of  which  are 
therefore  both  vifible  and  meafurable,  he  apprehends, 
that  we  have  in  thefe  eflfefts  decifive  chronometers ; 
and  as  many  of  them  are  independent  of  each  other, 
and  agree  only  in  the  epoch  of  their  commencement, 
they  afford  a  body  of  evidence  of  irrefiftible  force.  Of 
the  operations  that  preceded  the  deluge  according  to 
this  celebrated  naturalift,  the  following  is  a  (hort  ab- 
ftraft.  He  agrees  with  his  cotemporanes,  MM.  de  la 
Metherie,  de  SauflTure,  Dolomieu,  Pini,  8cc.  that  all  the 
fubftances  that  form  the  mafs  of  our  continents,  the 
bafon  of  the  fea^  &c.  including  granite^  muft  at  fome 

diftant 
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^fttnt  epocha  have  been  fufpended  in  a  liquid  which 
coi^sred  the  globe,  whence  they  were  at  fucceffive 
periods  chemically  precipitated.  But  he  is  fingular  in 
ois  o{nnion  of  the  nrft  determining  caufe  or  indifpenfa- 
Ue  preliminary  of  fuch  precipitations  :  he  refers  it,  as  I 
have  ftated  in  my  Difcourfe,  to  the  introdu6lion  of  light 
among  the  other  elements,  which  by  inducing,  ac* 
cording  to  its  now  known  phyfical  properties,  liauidity^ 
gave  room  for  the  eleArive  attractions,  and  all  other 
pbyfico-mechanical  operations.  He  thinks  our  conti- 
nents were  built  up  (iratum  upon  firatum,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fea ;  then  reduced  to  ruins,  and  now  ele- 
vated above  the  prefent  fea,  by  the  finking  of  former 
continents;  the  epoch  of  which  event  he  judges,  from 
very  extenfive  obfervations,  not  to  be  more  remote 
than  the  deluge.  Coal  Jlrata,  remains  of  terreftrial 
animals,  bones  of  quadrupeds,  and  impreflions  of  frefh- 
water  fi(b,  he  thinks  belonged  to  the  idands  of  the  pri- 
mitive world,  which  funk,  and  above  which  the  fea 
afterwards  produced  frefti  ftrata  or  beds,  before  its  re- 
treat at  the  deluge.  Of  the  accompanying  changes  of 
the  atmofphere  and  of  climates,  I  fliall  have  occauon  to 
ipeak  elfe where. 

This  is  the  fummary  of  M.  de  Luc's  theory,  as  far  as 
it  applies  generally  to  the  fubje<Et  of  this  difcourfe. 
M.  de  Luc  is  too  well  known  as  an  obferver,  and  as  a 
very  curious  experimentalift,  to  make  it  neceffary  to 
ftate,  that  he  has  been  particularly  careful  and  indullri- 
0U8  to  collect  fads  to  fubftantiate  his  theory ;  many  of 
which  are  certainly  exceedingly  curious  and  important. 
See  his  Hijlory  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man,  addreffed  to 
her  Majefty,  his  Letters  Jo  M.  de  la  Metberie  in  the 
Journal  de  Pbyfiquej  and  his  Geolopcal  Letters  in  the 
sA  and  following  vols,  of  the  Briii/h  Critic. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  this  fiatement  of  M. 
de  Luc's  principles  at  length,  becaufe  he  has  very  re- 
cently had  occafion  to  recal  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  his  arguments  upon  this  head ;  and  as  the  whole  that 
relates  to  the  age  of  our  continents,  according  to  this 
theory^  depends  upon  obfervationj  it  is  but  rcafona- 
blc  that  it  (liould  be  made  known,  not  only  to  natu- 
raliftsy  but  to  theologians.  Befides,  whatever  becomes 
of  the  general  queftion^  and  how  much  foever  it  may 
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be  oppofed,  I  confefs  I  find  in  this  theory  fome  cene** 
ral  principles  laid  down,  which  feem  highly  credible, 
and  of  great  importance  :  as  firft,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
rivation of  our  Jlrata  from  chemical  precipitations. 
Though  the  origin  of  graniu,  and  confequently  its 
chemical  precipitation  from  a  liquid,  is  ftill  a  matter  of 
difpute,  and  will  perhaps  for  ever  be  fo ;  yet  that  many 
of  ouT^rata  have  been  fo  precipitated,  feems  very  pro- 
bable from  their  contents.  How  fliall  we  ever  account 
otherwife  for  a  fucceflion  of  SJlinQ  ftrata  ?  What  can 
ever  have  determined  the  fea  to  depjofit  at  one  time 
only  calcareous,  at  another  only  aluminous,  at  another 
only  arenaceous  matter  ?  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with 
M.  de  Luc,  that  the  change  from  one  Ipeciesof  mratum 
to  another  indicates  a  change  of  caufe ;  and  therefore, 
that  the  niafs  of  our  continents  docs/eem  to  be  the  pro- 
du6t  of  fuccefli  ve  operations  during  which  the  producing 
caufes  have  undergone  fucceflive  changes.  This  is  a 
thing  very  much  overlooked,  and  for  which  no  other 
theory,  that  I  know  of,  has  duly  provided. 

Now  if  fuch  has  been  the  origin  of  our  principal 
flrata,  I  (hall  venture  to  pronounce,  that  no  argument 
in  regard  to  iime  can  be  drawn  from  the  effeAs  of  fuch 
operations.  And  if  it  pleafed  God  to  form  the  globe 
by  the  intervention  ef  phyfical  caufes,  I  know  none  fo 
likely  to  have  been  employed,  as  fire,  and  chemical  at- 
traftions ;  for  however  flow  and  gradual  fome  of  the 
changes  in  the  body  of  the  earth  may  have  been  fincc 
it  became  an  habitable  globe,  yet  when  it  zuas  to  become 
fuch  by  the  determination  of  God's  pleafure,  it  would 
be  abiUrd  to  fuppofe  that  its  arrangement  would  be  left 
to  depend  on  any  proceffes,  that  might  unneccffarily  u- 
iard  the  execution  of  fuch  a  decree  of  the  Almighty. 
Though  time  is  really  nothing  to  an  infinite  and  eternal 
Being,  and  the  courfe  of  things  may  ferve  to  fliew,  that  a 
gradual  and  progreflive  operation  of  caufes  and  fucceflive 
produftion  of  effefts,  are  quite  confifient  with  the  provi- 
dential government  of  the  world;  yet  I  cannot  bring 
myfelf  to  believe,  that  this  or  any  other  planet  was 
fubjefted  to  ^ny  protra&ed  courfe  of  operations,  when  it 
was  firft  ordained  to  become  habitable.  The  fix  days 
of  Mofes  appear  to  me  incomparably  more  philofopbi- 
cal  than  Buffon's  correfpondent  epochs  of  nature :  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  which  the  earth  was  for  37,206  years  not 
only  uninhabitable^  but  abfolutely  too  hot  to  touch  : 
then  inhabited  for  many  thoufand  years  by  creatures 
capable  of  living  in  boiling  water :  in  about  6o,coo . 
years,  and  not  before,  fitted  to  fuftain  terreftrial  ani- 
mals, when  elephants  and  rhinocerofes  were  for  15,000 
years  the  lords  of  this  lower  creation  :  and  man,  for 
whom  alone  it  now  feems  to  have  been  created,  could 
not  enter  till  after  a  period  of  full  75,000  years :  and  in 
93,000  years,  or  thereabouts,  the  race  is  to  be  frozen 
out  of  the  world  again  :  for  as  it  began  with  being 
too  hot  to  touch.  It  will  then  be  too  cold  to  inhabit. 
Such  calculations  are  furely  a  burlefque  upon  philofo- 
pby,  and  ainioft  impious,  as  applied   to  Goa.     The 
world  may  have  been  reduced  to  order,  certainly,  by 
fbme  courfe  of  phyfico-mechanical  operations;  but  if 
fo,  I  think  certainly  by  the  quickeft  and  moft  aftive 
poflible.     In  his  Natural  Hi/wry^  M.  Buffon  makes  a 
refleftion  on  the  Protogaa  of  Leibnitz^  which  I  cannot 
help  thinking  quite  as  applicable  to  his  own  epochs  of 
nature.     **  The  grand  defe6l  of  this  theory,"  lays  he, 
'*  is,  that  It  is  not  applicable  to  the  prefent  flate  of  the 
*^  earth  :  it  is  the  pajty  which  it  explains ;  and  this  part 
**  is  fo  far  back,  and  has  left  fo  few  remains,  that  we 
*'  may  fay  what  wc  pleafe  of  it,  and  the  probability 
**  will  be  in  proj>ortion  as  a  man  has  talents  to  cluci- 
•*  date  what  ne  afferts.     Befides,  it  offends  againft  the 
•^  unity  of  creation  ;  for  if  it  was  as  he  fuppofes,  it  muft 
*'  neceflarily  be  admitted,  that  (liell-fifh,  and  other  in- 
•'  habitants  of  the  fea,  exifted  long  before  man,  and  all 
**  other  terreftrial  animals.    Now,  independenf  of  Holy 
'*  Writ,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  think,  that  all  animals  and 
•'  vegetables  are  nearly  as  ancient  as  each  other?"  Now 
nothing  could  take  place  upon  fo  great  a  fcale  fo  fud- 
denly  perhaps  as  chemical  precipitations;  nothing  could 
be  more  active  or  penetrating  than  fire  ;  cither  as  the 
caufe  of  liquidity,  as  a  lifting  force,  or  poflibly  for  the 
purpofes  of  confolidation.     To  the  faft  of  moft  of  our 
mineral  ftrata  having  been  formed  by  chemical  preci- 
pitations, we  have  then  the  confent  of  many  eminent 
modem  obfervers ;  and  we  find  them  agreeing  in  ano- 
ther principle,  namely,  that  no  fuch  precipitations  take 
place  now  in  the  fea,  nor  any  operations,  which  bear 

the 
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the  {lighted  analogy  to  thofe  produ&ions  of  mineral 
fubftances  in  Ibrata,  which  took  place  formerly  in  our 
fflobe.  Depofitions  the  fea  dill  makes ;  but  is  not  fub- 
je£l  to  chemical  precipitations.  The  Huttonian  theorVy 
it  is  well  known,  differs  very  much  from  this,  not  only 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  granitic  and  other  mine- 
ral beds,  but  particularly  in  refpeft  to  fuch  an  inter- 
rupted coiirfe  of  operations ;  its  chiefefl  principle  being, 
that  Jimilar  Jlrata  are  ftill  and  for  ever  forming  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  and  confolidating  there,  by  means 
of  a  central  or  fubterraneous  heat* 

I  {hall  not  pretend  to  decide  between  thefe  two  the- 
ories :  of  the  operation  of  caufes,  wbicb  have  long  Jinc$ 
ceafed  io  operatic  we  can  certainly  judge  but  very  im- 
perfectly ;  nor  yet  of  what  is  pa{nng  at  the  bottom  oftb$ 
fea ;  or  of  the  effefis  of  fubterraneous  heat ;  of  which, 
notwithdanding  the  great  progrefs  lately  made  in  fuch 
enquiries,  it  is  certamly  and  confeffedly  very  difficult 
to  determine  any  thin^  certain.  I  {houm  incline  how- 
ever to  think  It  mucn  more  probable^  that  the  earth 
owes  its  firfl  arrangement  either  to  caufes  not  now  ope- 
rating, or  to  an  extraordinary,  perhaps  a  miraculous 
modification  of  exifling  caufes,  the  a&ion  of  which 
ceafed,  or  was  fufpended,  when  the  purpofes  were  ful- 
filled, for  which  they  were  defigned;  fucn  as  the  forma- 
tion and  confolidation  of  the  feveral  flrata;  and,  I 
ihoiild  be  difpofed  to  think^  even  their  elevation  and 
diflocation. 

In  volcanic  countries,  and  in  fome  leas,  very  violent 
and  very  exteniive  effects  have  been  known  to  have 
been  produced  fuddenly,  or  within  a  very  {hort  fpace 
of  time  ;  but  the  general  features  of  the  globe  remain 
much  as  they  were  :  and  if  the  Huttonian  fydem  be 
true,  I  think  it  mufl  dill  be  granted,  that  many  natural 
o[)erations  are  for  the  prefent  at  lead  fufpended,  and 
will  be  fo,  probably,  while  the  earth  continues  habita- 
ble. Let  the  rivers  of  the  ^lobe  convey  what  they 
will  to  the  fea,  and  volcanos  eje6l  what  they  will  from 
the  body  of  the  earth,  in  a  few  places,  we  are  fenCble 
now  of  no  effeds  correfpondent  to  thofe  which  mud 
have  originally  raifed  the  Alps,  and  other  granitic 
mountains ;  and  enabled  them,  according  to  the  Hut- 
tonian fydem,  to  break  through  or  feparate  the  general 

mals 
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mafs  of  fuperincumbent  ftrata.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny, 
that  they  may  have  been  elevated,  as  the  Huttoniati 
fyftem  dates ;  but  let  their  elevation  have  been  owincf 
to  whatever  natural  caufe  theorifts  may  choofe  to  al- 
fign,  I^hink  the  fufpenfion  of  the  a£tion  of  fuch  caufes 
is  proof  enough  of  fome  efpecial  interpoiition  on  the 
part  of  Providence ;  and  that  the  flate  of  the  globe 
<loes  in  fa£l  conceal  from  us  many  fecrets,  as  well  as  to 
what  is  pad,  as  to  what  is  to  come. 

It  is  a  favourite  maxim,  which  philofophers  havd 
adopted  from  Seneca,  and  ProfeflTor  Playfair  makes  it 
the  motto  to  his  Illujlraiions  of  the  Huttonian  Theory^ 
'^  Nunc  naturalem  caufam  quaerimus  et  alTiduam,  non 
**raram  et  fortuitam.'^  But  furely  the  lifting  forces, 
which  this  theory  fuppofes  to  have  operated  in  the  ele* 
vation  and  protrusion  of  the  granitic  mafles,  as  well  as 
the  operations  of  fire  neceflary  upon  this  fyftem  to  their 
produ£iion,  muft  be  accounted  rather  among  the  rare 
and  fortuitous  caufes,  to  which  this  globe  is  fubje6i: ; 
tiot  lefs  fo  at  ieaft  than  the  (inkings  and  fubfidings,  and 
precipitations  of  M.  de  Luc's  theory. 

Tliefe  two  theories  may  be  confidered  as  the  ex- 
tremes of  modem  geology,  as  far  as  the  hiftory  of  the 
earth  may  feem  to  be  conneQed  with  the  hiftory  of 
man.  M.  de  Luc  apprehends,  that  not  only  our  prc- 
fent  continents  are  of  fniall  antiquity,  not  exceeaing 
the  aera  of  the  deluge,  (from  which  period  they  fupply 
us  with  certain  chronometers,)  but  that  every  phyfical 
operation  on  the  globe  may  be  traced  back  to  the  exafl: 
«ra  of  the  creatiouj  according  to  Moles.  Dr.  Hutton 
and  his  followers  imagine  the  whole  globe  to  be  of 
immenfe  and  unfathomable  antiquity;  I'ubject  to  pe- 
riodical revolutions,  which  depend  on  caufes  that  ope- 
rate fo  flowly,  as  entirely  to  preclude  all  calculations 
opon  the  fubjeft.  With  regard  then  to  both  thefe 
theories,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fix  upon  fuch  parts  as 
feem  to  me  to  be  of  moft  concern  to  the  Theologian, 
and  then  leave  every  reader  to  judge  for  himfelf. 

Both  theories  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  original 
fonnation  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  ftratified 
parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea ;  and  of 
their  fubfequent  fraSure  atid  diflocation  by  cataftrophes 
of  great  extent  and  inconceivable  violence :  for  I  fee 
^     ^  but 
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but  little  difference.  In  point  of  force  and  violence,  be- 
tween the  fudden  finking  of  immenfe  continents,  and 
the  protrufion  of  Alpine  rocks,  through  an  iinmenfe 
body  of  fuperincumbent  ftrata;  even  though  this  fhould 
not  be  very  fudden.  If  we  can  find  our  way  back  to 
any  fucb  revolution  of  the  earthy  I  think  we  need  enquire 
no  further ;  any  fuch  revolution  I  conceive  to  be,  if 
not  phyfically  miraculous,  yet  morally  fo ;  and  to  form 
a  moft  important  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  Very 
many  things  concur  to  carry  us  back  to  fuch  a  period ; 
for  whether  the  Mofaic  deluge  was  univerfal  or  not, 
whether  it  is  the  fame,  of  which  traces  are  to  be 
found,  more  or  lefs  disfigured,  in  every  profane  hiftory 
or  mythology,  without  exception,  there  can  be  no 
pofliblc  doubt,  but  that  nearly  at  that  very  aera,  or  in- 
deed exactly  fo,  many  things  immediately  connected 
with  the  prefent  population  of  the  earthy  feem  to  have 
had  their  origin  and  commencement.  M.  de  Luc's 
hypothefis  in  regard  to  the  deluge  (not  to  afcend  higher 
at  prefent)  is,  that  at  that  time  ancient  continents 
fimk,  and  that  the  prefent  continental  parts  of  the 
globe  were  fuddenly  abandoned  by  the  lea  ;  and  to  ufe 
tne  expreffion  of  another  moft  eminent  obferver,  (M. 
Dolomieu)  delivered  over  to  the  dominion  of  man. 
Such  a  revolution  muft  of  courfe  have  fubjefted  the 
raifed  flrata^  as  M.  de  Luc  obferves,  to  a  courfe  of 
frefh  operations ;  fuch  as  the  growth  and  decay  of  ve- 
getables, the  a^ion  of  rain,  and  frofts,  and  rivers,  &c. 
and  thefe  are  all  proceflfes  and  operations,  the  produ6U 
and  effefts  of  which,  he  contends,  are  capable  of  mea- 
furenient.  Such  an  antiquity  aflSgned  to  our  continents 
is  certainly  a  very  low  one,  comparatively  with  the  ex- 
travagant calculations  of  many  other  theorifts,the  Hut- 
tonians  in  particular  :  and  yet,  fo  far  from  being  Angu- 
lar in  affigning  fuch  a  date  to  our  continents,  the  ob- 
fervations  of  MM.  Dolomieu  and  Sauflure,  whofe 
names  carry  with  them  a  moft  diftinguiflied  authority, 
brought  them  certainly  to  the  fame  conclufion,  as  to 
the  low  antiquity  of  the  prefent  continents.  See  the 
Journal  de  Vhyfique,  1 792,  and  the  Voyage  dans  Ics  Mpa 
of  M.  Sauffurcy  §.  625. 

M.  Dolomieu's  expreffion  is  very  ftrong :  **Jed^fen- 
^^  drai  une  verity  qui  me  paroit  inconteftable,  et  dont 

•  «il 
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^*  il  me  feihble  voir  la  preuve  dans  toutes  les  pages  dfe 
"  rhiftoire,  et  dans  celles  o^  font  confignes  les  faits 
**  de  la  nature — Que  I'^tat  de  nos  continens  n*e/l  pas 
"  ancien  :  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  long- temps  qu'ils  ont  €te  don- 
**  nes — a  Tempire  de  rhomme."  Here  then  we  have 
a  reference  to  foBs^  which  oblervation  muft  be  left  to 
decide  upon ;  and  ujpon  which  I  (liall  only  offer  thefe 
remarks;  namely,  that  many  cafes  already  adduced 
feem  to  carry  very  great  force  with  them  :  fee,  as  one 
reference  only,  M,  de  Luc's  Fib  Geological  Letter,  m 
the  4th  vol.  of  the  Briti/b  Critic ;  while  the  Huttonian 
fyftem  of  a  gradual  detritus,  fufficient  to  account  for 
not  only  the  fonnation  of  all  that  is  exiftinff,  but  for 
the  removal  alfo  of  all  that  is  miffing  of  our  uony  ftra- 
ta,  appears,  on  many  accounts,  entirely  inadmiffible : 
for  though  we  certainly  cannot  meauire,  or  in  any 
manner  judge  of,  the  quantity  of  materials,  which  in 
the  lapfe  of  innumerable  ages  the  rivers  of  the  earth 
majf  have  tranfmitted  to  the  fea ;  yet,  as  many  riverB 
empty  themfelves  into  lakes ^  and  have  been  in  other 
ways  making  depofitions,  which  admit  of  meafurement, 
we  have,  I  think,  undoubted  fa6ts  to  oppofe  to  the 
fuppofition,  that  fuch  caufes  have  been  operating  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

I  know  all  thefe  points  have  been  repeatedly  can- 
vafled  and  examined ;  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  difficulties  upon  the  fubjeft.  I  think  thit 
particular  circumflance  of  lakes,  which  M.  de  Luc  fo 
much  infills  on,  is  an  invincible  obflacle  in  the  way  of 
the  Huttonian  fyftem ;  and  Profelfor  Playfair  is  obliged 
himfelf,  in  this  inflance,  to  have  recourfe  to  hypome- 
fis,  to  remove  the  difficulty,  though  contrary  to  his 
own  principles.  See  his  Illujlralions y  p.  365.  At  p.  403, 
he  oppofes  to  M.  de  Sauffure's  notion  of  a  debacle j  the 
circumftances  of  the  longitudinal  valley  on  the  eaft  of 
Mont  Blanc ;  which,  as  he  obf'erves,  has  its  opening  in 
the  middle  :  and  he  would  infer,  that  it  not  only  could 
not  have  been  fo  formed  by  a  debacle^  but  mufl  have  been 
produced  by  the  running  of  the  two  ftreams  from  the 
Col  de  Scgne  and  Col  de  Ferret,  But  the  ftream  from 
the  Col  de  Segne  pafles  through  the  Lac  de  Combal, 
which  would  furely  not  have  exifted  till  this  time,  had 

that 
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that  fiream  been  the  vehicle  of  fiich  a  detritus  as  muft 
have  been  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  the  valley. 

As  to  tl)e  circulation  of' bahilable  worlds^  by  the  means 
of  continual  decay  and  renovation,  it  Jfeems  to  impfyf 
(fo  uteful  and  fo  beautiful  is  the  prefent  variegated  face 
of  nature,)  that  before  the  earth  could  ever  have  af- 
iumed  a  date  entirely  fuitable  and  defirable  for  man's 
babitation,  one  perfe<!^  world  at  leaft  muft  have  been 
jdefiroved  and  worn  to  pieces ;  or  its  inhabitants  muft 
have  lived  without  the  advantages  of  any  loofe  mate* 
jials  j  and  this  for  ages  and  for  ages*  Compare  fedions 
114.  116.  117.  ia6.  of  Prof ejforylayf air's  Illujlratums. 
I  only  fay,  that  Xh\s  feems  to  be  a  confequence  of  the 
jyftem;  decay,  or  ivafiing,  being  made  iht^rfi  procefies 
in  the  produ6tion  of  all  onvjlraia. 

It  is  furely  better  to  fuppofe,  that  as  many  of  the 
Jbofe  materials  of  the  dobe,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
yioft  indurated,  feem  or  indifpenfable  utility  to  man ; 
whatever  phyfical  operations  may  have  taken  place  id 
the  Jirfi  produ£lion  of  either,  were  by  the  (pecial  pro-» 
videncc  of  God  accelerated^  by  fome  violent  cataAfo- 
l^s,  external  or  internal,  or  both  combined;  or  by 
liich  proceifes  as  precipitation,  (for  even  our  (ands  bavt 
heen  uifpefted,  and  I  think  with  reafon,  of  being  chc- 
jnically  produced ;  fee  both  De  Luc  and  Satijfure ;  and 
our  pebbles  of  having  been  formed  originally  in  «o^ 
dulesj  and  not  to  be  owing  entirely  to  attrition ;)  fee 
JDouglas  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Earth,  49.  Upon  the 
fufpenfion  of  fuch  operations,  nature  poffibly  began  or 
refumed  her  courfe  of  gradual  and  progreflive  changes, 
which,  as  long  as  it  (ball  pleafe  God  to  continue  with- 
out any  general  interruption,  may  ferve,  and  furely 
muft  ferve,  to  fupply  Ibnie  chronometers  connected 
with  the  hiftory  ot  man.  That  this  globe  of  earth  has 
continued  exa<^ly  in  its  prefent  fituation  and  conditioa 
ifor  fuch  a  length  of  ages  as  may  allow  for  the  gradual 
^wearing  away  of  our  deepeft  valleys,  and  tranfporta*- 
lion  of  the  miffing  materials,  I  cannot  bring  royfelf  to 
conceive ;  but  (hould  much  rather  agree  to  any  fy&em, 
which,  by  the  fudden  finking  and  fubmerfion  of  former 
continents,  or  violent  elevation  of  pre-exifting  firata, 
or  by  dibacles,  whiob  M.  de  Sauflure  has  recourie  to, 

may 
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may  allow  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  prefcni  diverjified 
(late  of  the  globe  is  coe^  with  the  prefent  race  of 
man.  Revolutions,  that  feem  to  extend  to  the  very 
foundations  ^of  the  earth,  (and  the  visible  condition  oif 
the  globe  feems  only  referable  to  fitcb^)  whether  cnxc 
iralleys  have  been  fuddenly  deprelfed  by  iinkangs,  or 
our  mountains  raifed  by  extraordinary  lifting  forces ; 
whether  water  (hall  have  undermined  the  pillars  of  the 
earthy  and  let  the  ftrata  drop ;  or  fubterraneous  firet, 
and  elaftic  fluids,  driven  up  from  below  all  the  granitic 
and  porphyritic  matters,  wliich  form  our  higheft  ridges; 
fach  events  could  fcarcely  have  been  unaccompanied  vnth 
great  chanees  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth :  and  the  only  queftion  will  be,  whether  fuch 
revolutions  may  have  had  any  moral  ends;  which  thofq 
who  believe.  God  to  be  the  moral  governor  of  the 
world  will  not  hefitate  to  admit,  and  thofe  who  do  not 
bdicTc  fo  cannot  contradict.  Of  one  fucb  revolution 
the  Mofaic  writings  give  a  fuccin£l  account ;  and  per- 
baps  (rf*  more  than  one ;  for  what  may  have  been  the 
phyfical  effeds  of  the  curfe  of  ibe  earth j  we  know  not : 
out  while  the  face  of  the  globe  bears  teflimony  to  vio- 
lent and  great  cataftrophes,  and  every  human  theory 
baa  reooune  to  them ;  cataftrophes  in  which  the  fea 
Awns  undoubtedly  to  have  changed  its  bed,  either  by 
dcmeffion  or  elevation,  and  by  which  of  courfe  the  in- 
bwitants  of  the  earth  mud  have  been  univerfaliy  or 
partially  overwhelmed ;  to  find,  in  the  oldeft  book  ex- 
tant, an  account  of  fuch  a  revolution,  in  which  the 
very  foondations  of  the  earth  were  ihaken,  and  **  all 
**  tfie  fcnmtains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,"  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  extraordinary  circumftance,  and  one, 
wUdi,  inftead  of  (landing  in  the  way  of  theorifts,  they 
jeem  particularly  to  want.  For  though  fome  may  be 
difpoled  to  think  the  globe  is  in  rums,  yet  they  are 
habiiabU  ruins  ;  and  no  doubt  fuch  catajiropbes  enter  as 
much  into  the  defign  of  God's  providence,  as  the  moft 
regular,  (low,  and  gradual  operations.  Let  the  philo- 
Ibpher  then  continue  to  inveftigate  his  ^'  caufas  natura- 
•*  les  et  affiduas,''  the  common  and  vifible  courfe  of 
nature ;  but  let  him  not  pretend  to  exclude  the  mor^ 
rare  cataftrophes  and  revolutions,  which  not  only  have 
been  recorded,  but  which  the  hiftory  of  man  and  the 

face 
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face  of  the  jglobe  feem  evidiently  to  confirm.  I  muft 
not  fay  that  Profeflbr  Play  fair  excludes  them,  for  he 
cxprefsly  avows  the  contrary ;  but  in  the  length  rf 
time,  which  he  allows  for  the  gradual  excavation  of 
our  valleys,  and  reduftioh  of  our  mountains,  he  certsun- 
ly  afcends  far  beyond  the  aera  of  the  deluge,  which  wc 
conceive  to  have  been  unqueftionably  one  of  thofe  ge- 
neral cataftrophes  and  revolutions,  the  aera  of  which  is 
aflignable.  We  may  miftake  for  ever  in  our  enquiries 
into  the  fpecific  caufes  of  the  fubmerfion  of  our  conti- 
nents ;  but  that  what  is  dry  land  was  once  fea  we  can- 
not doubt;  and  the  hiftory  and  chronology  of  tlic 
world  feem  to  carry  us  pretty  regularly  back  to  the 
very  xra  of  the  Mofaic  deluge. 

What  was  the  phyfical  flate  of  the  globe  preceding 
this  muft  be  mere  matter  of  conjefikure ;  though  I  have 
already  faid,  that  the  notion  of  chemical  precipitations 
from  a  liquid  feems  almoft  ncccfTary  to  account  for  the 
fucceflion  of  di(lin£i  ftrata ;  and  a  fluid  (late  of  the 

flobe,  at  lead  fuperficially,  feems  not  only  to  be  con- 
ftent  with  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be  demonftrable  from 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  but  to  be  a  point,  in  which 
philofophers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  been  always 
more  a^eed  than  in  any  thing  elfe;  the  Huttoniaus 
being  almoil  (ingular,  if  not  entirely  fo,  in  their  denial 
of  it.  Whether  liquidity  was  introduced,  as  M.  de 
Luc  has  fuppofed,  I  prefume  not  to  judge;  but  I  am 
very  certain,  that  his  notion  is  not  more  conjedural 
than  many  that  have  met  with  a  much  better  reception 
in  the  world.  Nor  is  it  altogether  original ;  Wallerius 
liaving  cxprefsly  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  light 
the  firft  fluidity  of  the  chaos,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  attraftive  influences.  See  his  Origine  du  Mond^^ 
paragraph,  xiv.  xvi.  xvii.  Nor  is  the  opinion  of  Leib- 
nitz far  diflerent ;  *^  Calor  autem  niotulve  inteftinus  ab 
**  igne  eft,  feu  luce^  id  eft,  tenuiffimo  fpiritu  permeanie: 
<^  atquc  ita  ad  motricem  caufam  perventum  eft,  unde 
^^  facra  quoque  hiftoria  cojmogenite  initium  capit  Plroto- 
^*  gaea."  §§.  ii.  iii.  iv.  Profeflbr  Playfair  might  have 
known,  that  the  title  of  M.  de  Luc's  tenth  Letter  to 
M.  La  Metherie,  as  well  as  the  reafonings  in  it,  were 
no  fuch  novelties  as  he  feems  to  think  them.  See  his 
Illt/Jlraiions,  p.  479.     Still  I  think  all.  thefe  fpecula- 
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tions  are  too  conje6tiiral  to  found  any  folid  ar^ment 
on.  Mofes  does  not  tell  us  what  fpecific  phyncal  ef* 
ftSts  the  firft  introdu6tion  of  light  wrought  upon  the 
chaos,  except  that,  as  before  the  earth  was  '^  without 
**  form  and  void,"  and  "  darknefs  on  the  &ce  of  the 
'*  deep,"  this  was  the  J!r/l  ftep  towards  its  change : 
and  pnilofophers  may  fpeculate  upon  it  as  they  pleafe ; 
it  is  enough  to  know  they  cannot  difprove  it.  Mr. 
Kirwan  makes  it  the  fource  of  all  the  volcanic  opera- 
tions that  have  taken  place:  other  theoriib  haveaf- 
figned  to  it  different  offices ;  but  very  many  agree  in 
conceiving  it  to  have  been  either  the  caufe  or  imme- 
diate coniequenoe  of  the  firft  commotions  that  took  place 
in  the  chaotic  mafs ;  and  this  long  before  its  chemical 
or  phylical  properties  were  at  all  underftood.  Befidea 
thofe  theories  whofe  authors  are  well  known,  I  have 
many  others  now  lying  before  me,  which  it  is  quite 
unneceflary  to  cite:  but  there  is  not  one  of  them, 
which  does  not  pretend  to  explain  matters,  with  the 
fulleft  confidence,  that  whether  light  was  the  firft  caufe 
or  the  iirfl  confequence  of  motion  in  the  chaos,  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwife  than  according  to  the  exaA 
terms  of  their  refpeclive  fyftems.  M.  de  Luc  and  Wal- 
lerius,  though  they  make  it  the  firft  phyiical  caufe  of 
fluidity  or  liquidity,  very  properly  refer  its  production 
to  the  immeaiate  a6t  of  God ;  and  thus  we  are  brought 
back  to  a  miracle,  where,  if  not  before,  all  enquiries 
fliould  certainly  terminate. 

Page  280.  note  (3). 

jlnd  till  this  is  afcertained  to  a  certainty — all  our  fpe^ 
etJations  concerning  fajl  tranfa£lions  ntujl  be  in  the  great- 
eft  degree  vague  and  hypothetical,']  It  has  been  gene- 
rally Uiought,  that  the  great  attention  which  has  lately 
been  paid  to  experimental  philofophy  in  all  its  branches, 
and  particularly  to  chemiftry,  mull  enable  us  in  time  to 
account  for  many  geological  phenomena,  which  have 
hitherto  been  inexplicable ;  and  that  we  are  every  day 
making  advances  towards  a  more  correal  knowledge  of 
the  firudure  of  the  globe,  and  the  nature  of  the  caufes 
that  bave  operated  in  the  produftion  of  both  the  (Grati- 
fied and  unftratjfied  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  undenia- 
bfej  that  many  very  important  difcoveries  have  already 
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been  made,  and  that  many  more  may  reafonably  be  et« 
pe6led  to  follow^  from  the  peculiar  attention  paid  to 
chemiilry ;  but  whatever  help  we  may  receive  irom  it, 
in  judging  of  the  prefent  operation  of  natural  caufes, 
or  in  prognofticating  future  eBTefls,  I  think  it  fcarcely 
allows  us  to  be  very  confident,  as  to  any  fatisfadory 
folution  of  pajl  operations.  The  very  knowledge  we 
have  obtained  of  many  fubllances  hitherto  entirely  mif- 
underftood,  and  whole  properties  were  formerly  alto* 
gether  mtjiaken,  fhould  certainly  make  us  extremely 
cautious,  not  only  of  forming  theories,  but  even  of  pro* 
nouncing  any  thing  to  be  capable  of  beins  reduced  to 
a  certainty,  concerning  the  a^ion  of  any  pbyfical  caufes 
in  time  paft. 

I  have  in  the  preceding  note  alluded  to  the  c^inion 
of  many  modem  philolbphers,  that  mod  of  our  ftrata 
owe  their  origin  to  chemical  precipitations  :  to  mecha- 
nical precipitations  from  a  liquid  they  muft  at  leaft  be 
jreferred  ;  but  this  feems  fcarcely  fufficient  in  any  man- 
ner to  account  for  the  order  and  difiinSion  of  the  feve- 
ral  ftrata ;  they  would  furely  in  all  inftances  be  more 
mixed  and  confounded  one  with  the  other.     And  yet 
not  only  are  they  now  found  to  be  clearly  feparaolo 
into  ftrata  of  diftin£l  fubfiances  and  materials;  but  often 
the  animal  and  vegetable  reliqui^ie,  imbedded  in  the  fe- 
deral ftrata,  are  found  to  be  of  diftin£i  fpecies,  and  to 
vary  confiderably.    This  led  M.  de  Luc  to  conceive, 
that  whatever  had  been  the  determining  caufe  of  fuch 
precipitations,  it  had  not  only  affedled  the  menftruum 
at  the  moment,  but  fo  changed  its  nature,  and  the  na- 
ture alfo  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere^  as  to  have 
had  an  eflfe^  on  animal  life.    And  he  thought  he  had 
difcovered  fuch  caufes,  in  the  periodical  developement 
and  evolution  of  different  elaftic  fluids,  from  tlie  oottom 
of  the  primitive  ocean.    It  is  not  my  buftnefs  to  veri^ 
this  or  any  other  bypothefis ;  but  only  to  fuppofe  it 
poftSble,  in  order  to  mew  how  little  we  muft  know  of 
fuch  operations,  when  every  experiment  in  clusmiftry 
tends  to  prove,  tliat  the  whole  fyftem  of  chemical  folu^ 
tions  ana  precipitations  muft  ciepend  on  fuch  curious 
aftinities,  and  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  poiBble  combi- 
nations of  fubftanccs,as  to  elude  all  our  enquiries.  And 
if  chemical  precipitations  are  reje^ted^  and  the  aqueous 
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dr^n  of  things  fet  afide^  can  we  promife  ourfelves 
move  certainty  from  the  adoption  of  the  Vulcanic  fyf- 
tem  ?  Can  we  pretend  to  decide  more  clearly  any  thing 
concerning  the  poffible  a6lion  and  efiefts  of  fire  in  time 

Eift  ?  I  think  not.  I  really  apprehend,  that  to  judge 
irly  of  the  matter,  the  determination  of  the  fpecinc 
caufes,  that  may  have  operated  in  time  pad  in  the  body 
of  the  earth,  may  be  (liid  to  become  every  day  more 
difficult,  from  the  very  difcoverv  of  the  many  different 
waySy  In  which  the  a^lion  of  all  phyfical  caufes  what* 
foever  may  be  modUled  and  affeAea.  For  to  refer  at 
once  both  to  the  Neptunian  and  Vulcanic  theories, 
what  can  we  be  faid  to  know,  or  what  arc  we  ever 
likely  to  know,  for  certain^  concerning  the  power  of 
water  to  become  an  univerfal  folvent,  in  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  or  of  the  action  and  effeAs  of  fire,  under 
difierent  circum (lances  of  compreflion  ? 

It  is  furely  very  juftifiably  faid  by  Mr.  Kin?van,  Iri/b 
Travf.  vol.  V.  "  that  water,  in  certain  circumftances, 
^<  and  with  the  addition  of  certain  fubftances,  may  be 
^'  admitted  as  an  univerfal  folvent,  (hould  not  be  de- 
**  nied,  merely  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  thofe 
''  circumftances  and  auxiliary  fubftances.'^  And  the 
whole  of  the  Huttonian  theory  may  certainly  be  faid 
to  depend  00  the  effedls  of  fire  operating  under  circum- 
ftances, which  we  have  now  no  means  of  afcertaining. 
Leibnitz  depended  for  bis  fyftem  on  fome  unknoivn  ac- 
tion of  fire.  '^  Is  enim  noftrorum  furnorum  efficaciam 
f  *  immenfo  gradus  durationifque  exceflu  fuperans,  quid 
^^  mirum  eft,  fi  tunc  produxit,  quae  nunc  homines  imi- 
<^  tari  non  poflTunt?"  And  in  another  place,  in  a  very 
animated  ftyle,  *^  Unde  prona  fufpicio  eft,  quod  exigms 
^'  fpeciminibus  nos  ludimus,  naturam  ma^s  operibus 
^'  ezecutam ;  cui  Montes  funt  pro  alembicis,  Vulcani 
**  pro  fumis."  Protogaa^  §§.  iii.  x. 

1  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  we  may  every  day  ap« 
proach  nearer  to  the  difcovery  of  the  properties  both 
of  fire  and  water,  and  of  the  circumftances  by  which 
they  may  be  feverally  modified  and  afte£led ;  but  yet 
no  difcoveries  can  ever  afifure  us  of  the  exa6t  circum- 
ftances, by  which  they  may  have  been  modified  and  af- 
feded  in  time  paft.  We  may  learn  ^nerally  the  ef- 
feAa  of  preffure  on  Jk^^  or  by  what  circumftances  the 
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folubic  properties  of  water  may  be  increafed  or  dim!*- 
niftied :  but  all  thefe  accidents  and  modifications  mutt 
ilill  have  been  always  l'ubje£b  to  every  poffible  variation 
of  degree  and  intenuty,  fo  as  not  to  tidtnit  of  any  calcu* 
lations  fo  fure,  as  to  found  any  folid  argument  upon  tbenu 
I  believe  both  fire  and  water  have  been  the  chief  agents 
in  the  feveral  revolutions  that  have  afieded  thofe  parts 
of  the  globe,  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  exa-^ 
mine ;  but  to  what  extent,  or  under  what  precife  cir"" 
cumftances,  I  neither  think  it  poffible  to  determine,  nor 
do  I  fee  any  great  ufe  in  determining  it,  if  we  could. 
We  are  pretty  ^nerally  agreed  who  made  the  world; 
why  it  was  made  we  cannot  doubt ;  bow  it  was  made 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  any  eflential  concern  to  man, 
when  fo  many  millions  of  the  human  race  pafs  their 
lives,  and  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  creation,  without  a 
thought  upon  the  fubjed,  beyond  what  they  conceive 
to  have  been  revealed  to  them  in  the  fhort  account  of 
the  great  Jewifh  Le^flator ;  and  therefore  Calvin  de- 
duced an  argument  ior  the  divinity  of  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  very  omiffion  of  all  fuch  philofophical  fubtil- 
ties.  ^^  Artes  reconditas  aliunde  diicat,  qui  volet.  Hie 
*^  Spiritus  Dei  omnes  Jitnul  Jine  exceptione  doccre  voluit/* 
In  Gen.  i. 

As  far  as  an  examination  into  the  vlfible  produdi 
either  of  fire  or  water  may  enable  us  to  apply  thefe 
chemical  agents  with  more  certainty  and  more  effeA, 
in  our  laboratories,  and  in  artificial  procefTesof  manifeft 
utility,  its  importance  muft  be  evident  and  undeniable: 
but  then  this  (hould  always  be  the  acknowledged  ob- 
je6l  of  fuch  enquiries ;  for  though  we  may  find  many 
different  ways  of  converting  to  our  ufe  the  exifling 
materials  of  the  elobe,  it  can  only  be  by  combining 
and  modifying  what  does  exifl :  we  can  never  form  a 
new  material,  or  multiply  what  is  already  provided  for 
us ;  and  yet  it  would  appear,  that  nothmg  lefs  could 
ferve  to  prove  any  theory;  fynthefis  b^ng  generally 
the  only  certain  proof  of  a  perfe£l  analyfis. 

We  may  repeat  even  in  this  age,  fo  much  and  fo 
juftly  extolled  for  its  advancement  m  knowledge,  what 
was  admirably  faid  long  ago  upon  the  fubje&  of  S^fie* 
matic  Pbyficsj  by  the  entertaining  author  of  the  Spc3a^ 
cU  de  la  Nature:  ^*  An  experience  of  fix  tboufand  years 
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•*  18  fully  fufficient  to  inform  us  of  what  is  acceflible  or 
*^  interc(i£led  to  us.  So  long  as  man,  in  his  rcfearches, 
^'  has  buficd  himfelf  about  what  is  fubmitted  to  his 
'*  government^  his  efforts  were  always  rewarded  with 
^'  new  difcoverics :  but  fo  long  as  he  prefumed  to  dive 
**  into  the  intimate  ftru£lure  ot  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
*'  univerfe,  which  he  is  not  appointed  to  put  in  motion, 
*'  his  ideas  were  never  any  thing  but  an  odd  medley  of 
'^  fancies  and  uncertainties.  If  he  Audies  the  mcafures 
''  of  quantities  and  the  laws  of  motion,  not  indeed  to 
^^  fathom  the  heavens,  or  to  weigh  in  a  balance  the 
*'  mafles  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  but  to  know  the  order 
*'  of  his  days ;  if  he  obferves  the  relations,  which  the 
**  afpc£U  ot  the  heaven  have  with  regard  to  his  habita* 
'^  tion,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  light  through  the  mc- 
**  diums,  which  he  offers  thereto ;  the  helps  which  he 
*^  may  find  from  the  equiiibrium  of  liquors,  or  from 
*'  the  weight  and  celerity  of  the  bodies  he  is  matter  of, 
'^  or  from  all  the  other  experiments  that  fall  under  his 
*^  eye,  and  efpecially  under  his  hand ;  in  fliort,  if  he 
^^  applies  experiments  to  the  neceffaries  of  life,  this  will 
^*  be  a  fyftem  of  phyfics  full  of  certainty,  and  produc- 
"  tive  of  great  adfvantages."  See  the  Vlllth  Dialogue 
of  the  Spe6iacle  de  la  Mature ;  where,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  language  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
written,  much  that  is  very  feniible  and  very  applicable 
to  the  fubje*^  before  us  may  be  found.  I  cannot  for- 
bear tranlcribing  the  concluding  fentence :  (I  copy  from 
the  Englifh  edition  of  1739:)  *'  Our  reafon  always  em- 
**  ploys  itfelf  with  fuccels,  when  it  ftrives  to  render  ex- 
•*  perimcntal  truths  ufeful  to  us ;  when  it  prudently 
^'  makes  ufe  of  God*s  favours,  and  praifcs  him  for  the 
*'  fame  :  this  is  the  whole  fum  of  man's  knowledge." 

So  much  would  not  be  faid  upon  this  fubjedt,  but 
that  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  perhaps,  the  cudom  of  the 
world,  to  compare  all  philofophical  theories  of  the 
earth  with  the  Mofaic  cofmogony ;  from  which  two 
evils  feem  to  have  arifcn.  Tliofe  theories,  which  have 
been  framed  without  any  regard  to  the  revealed  ac- 
count of  things,  have  been  thought  to  imply  a  philofo- 
phical contempt  of  the  facred  writings,  as  inconiident 
with  the  vifible  ftate  of  things ;  while  many  theories, 
which  have  been  feverally  invented  to  confirm  every 
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article  of  the  Bible  cofmogony,  having  been  Found  to 
be  inadmiffible  and  notonoufly  unphilofophical,  have 
made  people  fufpicious  of  all  fiich  explanations  of  mat- 
ters, to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  apprehend  that  the 
Bible  contains  nothing  of  real  fa£l  as  to  the  firft  origin 
of  things:  whereas  I  fliall  make  no  fcruple  of  declar- 
ing, that  if  I  faw  any  neceffity  for  believing  the  fevcral 
articles  of  the  Scripture  cofmogony,  to  the  extent  that 
fome  very  eminent  divines  and  philofophers  have  judged 
it  to  be  neceflary,  T  (hould  not  hefitate  to  rgeft  all  pni- 
lofophical  hypothefes,  that  have  recourfe  to  thne  inde- 
finite, or  to  any  produftion  of  minerals,  which  Aey  are 
not  able  to  imitate,  and  confirm  fynthetically.  But  my 
ideas  of  the  fubjeft  do  not  require  this  5  and  that  1 
may  not  be  fufpcAcd  of  evading  any  fyftem  that  feems 
to  affeft  the  chronology  or  colniogony  of  the  Bible,  I 
{hall  in  few  words  ftate  what  my  own  fentiments  are 
upon  the  fubjeft.  Firft,  then,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the 
earth  exhibits  fufficient  proofs  of  violent  revolutions  and 
cataflrophes ;  and  though  none  fuch  can  be  fuppofed 
to  happen  without  the  eipecial  regard  of  God,  and  con- 
fequently  for  purpofes  of  the  moft  awful  importance, 
yet  I  do  conceive  that  there  may  be  in  nature  forces  fuffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  fuch  eflfefts,  without  any 
other  miracle  than  the  determination  of  God"s  pron- 
dence,  to  place  things  in  fuch  circumftances  as  to  pro* 
duce  fuch  violent  and  unufual  phenomena.  I  believe 
in  fome  fuch  revolutions  all  the  ftrata  of  the  earth  have 
been  fraftured  and  diflocated  ;  and  that  the  fea  has  co- 
vered our  continents,  once  certainly,  but  perhaps  many 
times;  and  I  conceive  the  Mofaic  deluge  to  have  been 
indifputably  one  luch  cataftrophc,  and  to  be  confirmed 
by  many  very  extraordinary  circumftances  in  the  hiftory 
and  appearances  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  prefent  race 
of  mankind.  I  do  not  regard  the  marine  produdions, 
which  are  found  much  below  the  fuperncies  of  the 
globe,  to  be  proofs  of  the  Mofaic  univerfal  deluge, 
otherwife  than  as  they  clearly  evince  not  merely  uic 
poflibility,  but  a6luality  of  fuch  a  cataftrophe  as  a  ge- 
neral depreflion  or  elevation  of  the  waters  of  the  lea : 
and  as  mofes  could  not  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  ant 
fuch  event  as  the  univerfal  fubmerfion  of  the  conti- 
nental parts  of  the  globe^  (fuppofing  fuch  to  hav^ 

taken 
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taken  place^)  otherwife  than  by  tradition  or  revelation, 
I  oonceive  we  have  an  indifputable  proof  either  that 
the  event  was  authentically  tranfmitted,  or  roiracu- 
loufly  revealed  to  him.  I  am  not  certain,  nor  do  I 
befitate  to  acknowledge  it,  but  that  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Mofaic  cofmogony  might  be  the  aera  of  fucn 
another  revolution  ;  when,  after  a  new  arrangement 
of  things,  Adam  and  Eve  were  truly  introduced  into 
the  world  as  he  defcribes,  as  the  Protoplafts  of  the  very 
race  to  which  we  belong.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay, 
this  was  not  aAually  the  very  aera  of  the  very  firjl 
creation  of  our  planet  and  our  fyftem  ;  much  lefs  would 
I  pretend  to  decide,  that  there  has  not  been  time  fufli- 
cient  fince,  for  the  production  and  ordering  of  all  our 
mineral  fabftances,  by  the  operation  of  known  phyfical 
caofes :  for  I  contend  that  there  is  now  no  knowing 
bow  the  operation  of  fuch  caufes  may  have  been  in 
time  paft  retarded  or  accelerated.  But  I  tnink  it  poffible^ 
without  any  impeachment  of  the  veracity  of  the  author 
of  the  Pentateucn,  that  this  globe  and  our  whole  fyftem 
may  be  much  older  than  the  race  of  Adam ;  nor  would  my 
bim  in  the  Bible  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree  fliaken,  by 
any  philofophical  proof  that  could  be  brought  of  ante- 
cedent revolutions  in  the  body  of  the  eartn,  let  them 
afcend  as  high  as  any  theorifts  require,  (liort  of  infi- 
nity. This  is  not  faid  by  way  of  evafion.  I  publifhed 
die  lame  opinion  four  years  am,  before  the  riuttonian 
theory,  which  has  been  thought  fo  adverfe  to  the  ac- 
count in  the  facred  records,  had  been  openly  vindicated 
by  fo  eminent  an  advocate  as  Profeffor  Playfair.  I  (hall 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  book,  entitled  EiV  0eo;  Ef?  Ms- 
wlrr^^f  from  p.  75.  to  p.  129;  where  I  have  fully  expreffed 
my  fentiments  concerning  the  creation  and  hiftory  of 
man  :  and  I  make  this  reference  the  more  particularly, 
becaufe  I  find  the  Huttonian  theory  excufed  by  the 
learned  ProfeflTor,  upon  grounds  entirely  conformable 
to  the  notions  I  have  there  avowed. 

It  is  but  a  piece  of  juftice  due  to  Dr.  Hutton  and  his 
learned  advocate,  to  extraft  the  pafTage.  "  On  what 
'^  is  now  faid  is  grounded  another  objeftion  to  Dr. 
««  Hutton's  theory,  namely,  that  the  lil^h  anticjuity 
*^  afcribed  by  it  to  the  earth  is  inconfiilent  with  that 
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fydem  of  chronology  which  reds  on  the  authority 
of  the  facred  writings.  This  obje&ion  would^  no 
^'  doubt,  be  of  weight,  if  the  high  antiquity  in  quef- 
*^  tion  were  not  reftri&ed  merely  to  the  globe  y  tbe 
^^  earthy  but  were  alfo  extended  to  the  human  ract: 
that  the  origin  of  mankind  does  not  go  back  beyond 
fix  or  feven  thoufand  years,  is  a  pofition  fo  involved 
^^  in  the  narrative  of  the  Mofaic  books,  that  any  thing 
inconfiftent  with  it,  would  no  doubt  fland  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  teftimony  of  thofe  ancient  records.  On 
tliis  fubje£t,  however,  geology  is  filent ;  and  the  hif- 
tory  of  arts  and  faiences,  when  traced  aa  high  as  any 
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"  authentic  monuments  extend,  refers  the  beginnings 
*'  of  civilization  to  a  date  not  very  different  from  that 


^^  which  has  juft  been  mentioned.    On  the  other  hand, 
'^  the  authority  of  the  facred  books  feems  to  be  but 
''  little  intereded  in  what  regards  the  mere  antiquity 
*^  of  the  earth  itfelf ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  their  lan- 
*'  guage  is  to  be  underllood  literally  concerning  theagi 
'*  of  that  body,  any  more  than  concerning  its^^gw#  or 
'^  its  motion.  It  is  but  reafonable  that  we  uiould  extend 
*^  to  the  geologift  the    fame  liberty  of  fpeculatioDi 
'^  which  the  aftronomer  and  mathematician  are  already 
^'  in  pofleflion  of;  and  this  may  be  done,  by  fuppofing 
*^  that  the  chronology  of  Mofes  relates  only  to  the  hu- 
*^  man  race."  See  Ptayfair's  Illujlrations  of  the  Huttoman 
Theory i  §.  125.  This  is  the  vindication  which  the  learned 
Profeffor  oppofes  to  the  charge  alluded  to;  and  though 
I  am  not  prepared  to  fubfcribe  generally  to  the  fyftem 
he  defends,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  him  in  believing 
that  the  chronology  of  Mofes  relates  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clufively,  to  the  human  race.     Profeffor  Robinfon  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  in  his  Proofs  of  a  Conjpiracjf] 
where  fpcaking  or  Voltaire's  confidence  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth   being  in   contradidion  to  the 
Mofaic  writings,  and  the  feveral  difputes  upon  this  fub- 
jecl,  he  fays,  **  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  affair  is 
"  of  little  confequcnce  ;  Mofes  writes  the  hiftory,  not 
*^  of  this  globe,  but  of  the  race  of  Adam."  Pofifcript^ 
p.  544.  3d  edit.    As  to  the  particular  epochas  of  the 
revolutions  of  our  globe,  1  fully  conceive,  that  two  at 
leail  are  afcertainable^  viz,  the  firll  previous  to  the  in* 

trodudion 
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trodu6Uon  of  the  Protoplafts,  if  that  was  not  the  ori- 
ginal creation  of  this  planet;  and  the  fecond  the  deluge 
of  Noah. 

I  know  that  many  divines,  and  many  philofophers^ 
have  thought  it  not  allowable  to  refer  the  era  of  the 
creation  of  our  globe  to  any  period  beyond  that 
ftippoTed  to  be  fixed  by  the  introduction  of  the  race  of 
Adam  ;  and  fome  have  imagined  it  to  be  wrong,  not  to 
include  in  this  account  even  the  whole  of  the  viiible 
univerfe;  (fee  Jamiefon  on  the  JJfe  of  f acred  Hijlory^ 
vol.  i.  163*)  I  know  that  Origen  imputes  to  Celfus, 
M^ho  profeflled  to  believe  that  the  world  had  been  fub- 
jeft  to  mar^  revolutions,  a  defign  to  have  it  believed 
that  the  world  was  not  created,  lib.  i.  p.  16.  edit. 
Cantab.  But  I  muft  agree  with  Profeflbr  Playfair,  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  doubting  of  the 
precife  sera  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  world,  and 
ailerting,  that  it  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end. 
But  to  prove,  that  the  idea  of  a  pre-exiflent  fiateof  the 
earthy  is  no  new  invention  to  meet  the  objections  oimo^ 
dem  theorifls,  or  evade  their  calculations,  I  might  refer 
to  a  work  publifhed  by  a  M.  Engel,  in  which  he  con- 
ceives that  the  angels  inhabited  the  earth  before  man;  an 
opinion  which  even  M.  de  Luc  feems  inclined  to  coun- 
tenance; fee  his  Lettres  fur  la  Terre  et  l^  Homme. 
And  our  celebrated  chronologifl,  Mr.  Jackfon,  ex- 
plains the  pafTage  of  the  earth  being  '^  without 
**  form  and  void,"  Gen.  i.  of  its  being  for  the  time 
Toid  of  inhabitants:  and  he  further  fuppofes  it  pofli- 
ble,  that  the  chaotic  ftate  of  the  earth  might  not  be 
its  iirfl  creation,  but  the  diffolution  of  a  former  ftate, 
whofe  period  was  determined,  in  order  to  a  new  form- 
ation of  a  different  fyflem.  And  he  likcwife  thinks, 
the  angels  might  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  prc^ 
exifient  orb.    See  his  Chronological  Antiquities ^  vol.  i. 

Whether  this  was  fo  or  not  we  fhall  undoubtedly 
never  know,  unlefs  God  is  pleafed  to  reveal  it  to  us ; 
which  we  may  not  expedl  here,  and  hereafter  it  may 
be  no  fuch  fubjefl:  of  curiofity.  I  do  not  think  philofo- 
phers  have  hitherto  by  any  means  proved^  that  the  firft 
creation  of  the  globe  mufl  unquejUonably  be  referred  to  a 
period  more  remote  than  the  origin  of  the  prefent  race 
of  mankind:  and  if  they  ever  diould  prove  it^  I  certainly 

think 
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think  the  Bible  does  by  no  meant  conCnidi6fc  the  poffi- 
bility  of  fucb  a  fyftem  of  things.  *^  Immo  licet  me 
^^  non  lateat,"  fays  a  feniible  writer,  ^'  efle  pioe  pa- 
^^  riter  et  eruditos  viros,  qui  facmm  hiftoricom  tnundi 
^'  creationem  non  tarn  funKtas  quam  ihxw^  defcripfifle 
*^  exiAimant ;  ego  tamen  verbis  ejus  unice  inhiereo,  et, 
*^  (i  modum  creaiionis  percontari  pergas,  ingenue  feteor, 
'^  nihil  me  habere,  quod  tibi  reponam,  mii  illud  effii- 
^'  turn  divi  Pauli,  Itis-ti  vwfJiBf  itan^pnV^ai  ris  aiojyag  f^ptMh 

tieb.xi.  ver.3.  '^Otiofaenim  eft  apudantiquoBquofdam 
*^  £cclefi«  Patres  difputatio,  annon  mundi  hujus  partes 
^*  et  regiones  fuperiores,  ac  ille  prsecipue,  quem  angeli 
*'  inhabitant,  beatiilimus  mundus  orbi  noftro  per  igfiota 
*^  niulta  fttcula  prseextiterit  ?  Otiofii  etiam  Cartefiana 
*^  hypothefis,  quad  paratus  jam  et  omnibus  yritm  com* 
^  niodis  inftru£tus  orbis,  in  aere  per  multa  faecula  flui- 
^'  taverit  ante,  quam  Adam,  primus  qua  incola^  a  Deo 
^*  ad  ilium  habitandum  conderetur.  Ecquid,  quaefo,  fi 
^'  hsec  omnia  cognita  penitus  atque  ezploratiflima  ha- 
^'  beremus,  meliores  inde  reddi  pofeimis  ?  Sed  in  illo, 
"  quem  Mofes  nobis  in  fua  oofmopoeio  infinuat,  con- 
'^  ceptu,  quod  Deus  univirfum  hoc  ex  nibilo  condiderky  ni- 
^^  hii  otion  latitat.  Potiushic  omnia  ad  pietatem,  omnia 
'^  ad  religionem  confpirant.  Quantam  enim  divinae  po- 
'*  tentiae  admirationem  conceptus  hie  in  animis  noftris 
^^  excitare  debet  ?  Quantum  timorem  er^  potentiiii- 
^^  mum  Numen  nobis  infpirare  ?  quantum  nduciam  nof- 
'^  tram  in  Deum  acuere?  et  profecto,  idea,  quod  Deus 
<'  vaftum  hunc  terrarum  orbem  ex  nibilo  produxerit, 
'^  quod  voluntas  ejus,  qu£,  ut  ita  dicam,  unico  verbo  fiat 
'^  declaraia  fuit,  tot  innumeris,  ut  pbilofophi  loquun- 
'^  tur,  modificattonibusy  et  partium,  quibus  componitur, 
'^  difpofitionibus  non  pqyibilitaUm  tantum  fed  exyien- 
'^  iiam  dederit,  longe  major  eft,  quam  ut  humanus  in- 
*^  telleftus  pro  dignitate  illam  aflequi  valeat.**  Vid. 
Prafationem  Cbrift.  Jjudovic*  Scbeidii  ad  Prolog^eam  cele- 
berrimi  Leibniiii, 

Page  a8o.  note  (4). 

Tbe  rapid  frogrefs  lately  made-^n  mineralogy  and  cbe^ 

miflty  bos  led  many  tofuppofey  tbat  tbe  times  are  peczdiarly 

favour  able  for  fucb  enquiries  atid  fpeculationsJ]  Profeflbr 
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Playfiitr  concludes  his  lUuihtitions  of  the  Huttonian 
Theory  with  a  note  exprelsly  on  "  the  Prejudices  relating 
**  to  the  Theory  of  the  Earthy**  at  the  lame  time  en- 
deavouring to  (hew,  ^*  that  the  mafs  of  geological  know^ 
•*  ledge  is  now  in  that  (late  of  fermentation,  fi-om 
"  which  the  true  theory  may  be  expeAcd  to  emerge." 
P.  516.  If  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I  wi{h  all  theo- 
rifts  may,  as  the  learned  ProfeflTor  himfelf  direfls, 
keep  to  their  objeft,  and  not  attempt  to  explain  ihcfrjl 
crtFitt  cf  things.    See  p.  5 1 1 . 

1  have  faid  fo  much  in  the  preceding  notes  upon  the 
invincible  ob(lacle8,  which  feem  to  (land  in  our  way  in 
enquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  phylical  operations  that 
liave  taken  place  in  time  paft  in  the  body  of  the  earth, 
that  for  fear  I  ihould  be  thought  to  have  any  unrea- 
fonable  prejudice  againft  geological  fpeculations  in  mi- 
neral, or  to  depreciate  the  manifold  and  important  dif- 
coveries'of  the  age  we  live  in,  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  (late, 
that  my  only  objeft  is  to  (ecure  that  refpeft  to  the 
Bible,  which  I  think  philofophy  can  never  be  able  tb 
fliake.— Though  the  Mofaic  cofmogony,  and  hi  (lory  of 
the  firft  ages,  is  fimple,  and  free  from  all  phy(]cal  ex- 
plications of  things ;  yet  fbme  few  points  arc  touched 
upon,  which  if  philofophy  fliall  not  approve,  it  may  not 
be  admitted,  I  think,  tocontradiS:  as  forinflancLS  Gen, 
i.  9.  is  I  think  fufficient  authority  for  us  to  believe 
that  unqueftionably  fuch  was  once  the  condition  of  thm 

Slobe,  that  its  fuperficial  parts  at  Icaft  were  in  a  (late  of 
uidity  ;  and  as  all  our  obferv^ations  tend  to  (hew,  that 
OUT  ftrata  were  formed  under  the  water,  my  iaith  ifi 
this  point  would  never  be  (liakcn  by  any  philofophical 
calculations  to  prove  the  contrarj' :  for  though  it 
fhould  be  (hewn  ever  fo  clearly  that,  according  to  Oitr 
prcfent  knowledge  of  the  folubiiity  of  mineral  fub- 
ihmces,  it  mud  have  required  to  hold  in  (blution  the 
Iphcroidal  (hell  of  the  earth,  625  times  its  bulk  of 
water;  (fee  Play  fair,  493;)  vet  I  (liould  conclude,  that, 
by  fome  circumllances  or  other  unknown  to  us,  the  mi- 
neral bodies  of  the  globe  were  then  rendered  (bluble  in 
proportions  diflfcrent  from  thofe  whidi  our  experiments 
difco\'er  to  us.  And,  I  think,  our  niofl  recent  dif- 
coveries  in  this  line  would  particularly  authorile  liich 
a  fuppofition.  To  take  two  inftances  from  the.  Hutto- 
nian 
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nian  theory.    To  account  for  the  exiftence  of  Kilkenny 
coal,  of  all  others  the  mod  dcilitute  of  bituRien,  this 
theory  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  fufed  with  an  entire  ab- 
fence  of  preflTure :  whereas  to  account  for  pyrites,  the 
fame  fyftem  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  formed  by 
fufion  under  a  ftrong  preflTure,  by  which  its  fulphur,  a 
fubftance  at  leaft  as  volatile  as  bitumen,  is  kept  m  com- 
bination with  the  iron.  Now  thefe  fubflances  have  been 
found  in  conjunction.  The  inference  is  plain.  Again,  an 
objcdion  has  been  made  to  the  igneous  ori^n  of  granite, 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  cryfials  of  quartz  and 
feldfpar  mutually  imprefling  each  other  :  whereas  our 
experiments  formerly  taught  us  to  believe  that  thefe 
two  minerals  were  fufible  at  very  different  tempera- 
tures :  it  has  fince  however  been  difcovered,  that  the 
cafe  is  otherwife,  when  they  are  reduced  to  powder ; 
by  which  fmall  change  of  circumAances,  the  feldfpar 
is  made  to  a6l  as  a  flux  on  the  quartz.   This  point  has 
been  afcertained  by  Sir  James  Hall's  experiments,  and  I 
tliink  by  M.  d'Arcet  alfo  ;  fee  his  MSmoirg  fur  I'ASion 
JCun  Feu  egaly  (^c.  p.  i.  §.  49.  referred  to  by  M.  de 
SoHjIfurei  P'vyage  dam  les  AlpeSy  vol.  i.  166.     I  think 
therefore,  even  if  we  had  not  the  authority  of  fo  great 
a  naturalift  as  Mr.  Kirwan  for  fuch  a  conclulion,  we 
might  reafonably  infift  upon  the  fuppofition,  which  I 
have  exprelfed  in  Mr.  Kirwan's  own  words,  in  the  Ser- 
mon ;  namely,  that  the  chaos,  whenever,  or  how  often 
foever,  it  may  have  exifted,  may  have  been  at  the  time 
**  a  more  complex  menftruum  than  any  that  has  fince 
'*  been  known."    Iri/h.  Phil,  Tranf,  vol.  vi.     Profelfor 
Playfair  himfelf  acknowledges   that  one  of  the  moft 
important  principles  involved  in  Dr.  Hutton's  theory 
was  till  lately,  not  only  unknown,  but  could  not  be 
difcovered  ;  namely,  the  detention  of  the  aerial  fluid  in 
limeftone  cxpofed  to  the  aftion  of  fire,  under  circum- 
flances  of  great  compreffion.    Now  let  us  only  fuppofe 
this  dilcovery  never  had  been  made,  what  faffe  hypo- 
thefes  might  have  been  framed  as  to  the  operations  of 
nature  in  time  paft !    Red  porphyry,  M.  le  Comte  de 
Buflbn  tell  us,  is  compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
f  rick  les  of  the  fpecies  of  echinus  y  arjca-chejnut.     They  arc 
placed  pretty  near  each  other,  and  form  all  the  fmall 
white  fpots  which  are  in  porphyry.     Who  would  net 

upon 
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ixpcfn  fuch  authority  have  determined  poqjhyry  to  have 
been  of  aqueous  origin,  and  to  have  contained  marine 
reliquiae  ?  M.  dc  Sauflure  thought  he  had  cleariy  dif- 
covercd  the  whole  hiflory  of  fubterraneous  fires,  when 
the  Canon  Ricupero  aflurcd  him,  that  lEtna  had  thrown 
out  abundance  of  pyrites  :  he  was  undeceived  when  he 
difcovered  them  to  be  only  cryftals  of  fchorl.  But  the 
worthy  Canon  himfelf  would  not  be  convinced  of  the 
mifiake ;  and  thus  the  pajl  operations  of  nature  became 
liable  to  fuch  mifreprefentations,  as  obliged  the  able 
naturnlift,  to  whom  we  owe  the  faS,  to  record  it, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  expofing  a  very  worthy  man 
and  very  zealous  obferver. 

Now  though  all  our  late  difcoveries  and  experi- 
ments undoubtedly  tend  to  fecure  us  more  and  more 
firom  errors  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  geology 
may  be  faid  to  be  greatly  advanced  ;  yet  certainly  be- 
fore Philofophy  may  be  allowed  to  contradiA  Revela- 
tion, we  have  a  right  to  infift  upon  fuch  a  correal  and 
prccife  knowledge  not  only  of  the  probable,  but  of  the 
fqjjible  circumftances,  under  which  nature  may  have 
a&ed  in  time  paft,  as  no  progrefs  in  human  knowledge 
can  afford  us  an  expedation  of;  while  the  difcoveries 
we  make  daily  in  chemiftry,  of  the  infinite  ways  in' which 
the  combined  actions  of  different  fubftances  may  be  mo- 
dified, (liould  ferve  to  convince  us,  that  after  ail  the  re- 
fearches  we  can  poflRbly  make  into  the  primitive,  or  even 
into  any  remote  ftate  of  the  globe,  our  conclufions  may 
be  fallacious;  for  caufes  may  have  operated  then,  which 
operate  no  longer,  or  under  circumftances  which  may 
never  again  occur.  Now  among  other  things,  the 
time  or  period  of  fuch  operations  mud  be  for  ever  un- 
certain; for  we  know,  more  than  ever  we  knew  before, 
that  every  operation  depending  on  the  a6lion  of  fire, 
on  the  folution  of  fubftances,  and  abpve  all  on  the  de- 
velopement  of  elaftic  fluids,  may  have  been  accelerated 
or  retarded,  increafed  or  diminiftied,  by  fuch  a  variety 
of  accidents,  as  is  paft  all  calculation  ;  and  therefore  I 
think  we  may  agree  with  M.  de  Luc,  that  **  time  may 
"never  be  lubftituted  for  caufes \"  and  that  we  had 
better  not  have  recourfe  to  time  indejinite  to  account 
for  any  geological  phenomena,  till  we  are  able  to  point 
out  fome  fpecific  and  determinate  efiefts  that  have 

been 
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been  produced  withiu  a  gi^en  fpace  of  time.— Tberi 
sre  many,  very  important  points  which  remain  to  be 
ftfcertained,  and  which  are  particularly  ftill  in  di^te 
between  the  Vulcanifts  and  Neptunifts;  fuch  as  the  di- 
minution of  the  general  quantity  of  the  aqueous  Huid^ 
fipom  the  decompofition  of  water,  and  other  caufes ;  a 
fitA  pretty  generally  admitted ;  and  which  perhaps  the 
difcovery  of  the  formation  of  water  froni  the  combuf- 
tion  of  the  inflammable  and  vital  airs^  may  render 
more  uncertain  than  ever.    The  difierent  efie^is  of 
quick  or  flow  refrigeration  of  fufed  matters,  is  a  point 
not  afcertainable,  or  feems  to  be  fo«  The  non-exiftenoe 
of  air  in  lavas,  and  its  exiflence  in  almoft  all^  if  not 
every  foflil,  prefents  many  difficulties,  as  well  as  the 
circuntflance  already  noticed,  of  the  evolution  or  deten- 
tion of  volatile  matters  under  different  ciicumflances  of 
preflure.    Tliefe  notions  of  the  difficulty  of  judging  of 
pad  operations  are  not  taken  up  by  way  of  evapon^  any 
inore  than  other  obfervations  I  have  ventured  to  make : 
I  find  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  olbgrs^  and  to  have  been 
advanced  where  there  was  no  queflion  of  theology  to 
interfere.    The  author  of  tlie  Comparative  View  ot  the 
Huttonian  and  Neptunian  Syilems,  very  juftly,  I  thinki 
remarks,  '*  that  when  wo  conflder  what  ne  has  been  st 
^^  the  pains  to  examine  into,  viz.  the  influence  of  ag- 
'^  gregation  in  preventing  folution,  the  power  of  tem- 
<^  perature  in  promoting  it,   the   incalculable   eBc&B 
<^  refulting  from  the  exertion  of  complicated  afiinities, 
<^  and  the  poffibility  of  fubflances  being  compounds, 
<^  which  our  imperfect  knowledge  ranks  as  Ample,  we 
<^  can  have  no  nefitation  in  admitting  the  conclufion 
*^  which  each  feparately  eflabliflics,  th^t  foffils  maj 
«'  have  been  formed  by  water,  though  aptarcntly  sn/olw 
<^  He  in  that  fluid.    And  if  an  induction  irom  fa^  fliall 
^<  render  probable  their  aqueous  origin,  their  jbrefeni 
•*  infolubility  will  form  no  objeftion  of  real  force." 
This  is  only  advanced  indeed  in  regard  to  one  point  in 
^^logy,  namely,  the  folubility  of  quart?;  but  I  think 
It  applies  to  all.    The  Huttonians  may  think  fuch  an 
argument  2i  geological  cvaiion:  but  I  am  fure  it  is  no 
theological  one;  tor,  it  mud  be  remembered,  much  that 
Mofes  relates  is  miraculous  ;  tliat  is,  he  fpeaks  of  mi- 
raculous interpofitioos  on  the  part  of  (j^d,  in  die  revo- 
lutions 
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luUons  that  have  befallen  the  globe ;  it  U  therefore  no 
wonder  that  thephylical  pojjlbuity  of  tUem  19  not  clparly 
to  be  feen ;  and  as  to  the  probability  of  their  having 
been  miraculous^  the  difficulties  that  tor  ever  fiaod  iu 
the  way  of  fuch  refearches,  and  the  endlefs  difputes 
they  give  rife  to^  niuft  llirely  be  admitted  to  l>e  no 
contemptible  proofs  of  the  very  fa£t. 

Page  283,  note  (5,) 
Though  no  fuch  analyjis  has  been  at  all  efft&ual  to  tb$ 


the  Journal  de  PMiquej  infills  upon  it  that  we  can  hav9 
no  knowledge  ofthe  Ibecific  chemical  operations  which 
took  place  at  the  birta  of  our  globe,  it  being  impofli- 
ble  to  recompofe  any  one  Jlone  after  tbe  moft  curious  and 
nic£  analyjis:  and  this  certainly  appears  to  be  a  iair 
conclufion  to  drawj  as  I  have  already  intimated.  The 
theory,  of  which  I  have  given  a  (ketch  in  my  Sermon, 
hat  for  its  author  a  M.  C.  Schmeider,  and  it  was  pub* 
liflied  ut  Leipzig  iu  1802,  under  the  following  titles 
'^  D'u  GeognoJU  nacb  Cbemifcben  Grundzaizeny"  i.  e. 
Geognofy  (or  Geology)  explained  on  the  principles  of 
Cbemiftry.  I  only  know  it  from  fome  extraAs  which  I 
have  feen*  and  I  would  by  no  means  refer  to  it  upon  fQ 
partial  and  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  it,  if  my  puvpofc 
was  only  to  expofe  it ;  but  being  founded  on  tbe  cele- 
brated fcheroe  of  Buflfon,  viz.  that  of  deriving  our 
planetary  fyftem  from  the  (hock  of  a  comet  upon  tha 
Dody  ofthe  fun,  I  have  the  more  particularly  referred 
to  it,  becaufe  this  very  fuppofition  Icems  tp  be  as  ftrong 
an  iafiance  ofthe  grofs  miftakes  we  are  liable  to  fall 
into,  by  llq>ping  an  inch  beyond  what  fa£ts  will  bear 
us  out  in,  as  any  circumftauce  whatfoever.  Dr.  Her- 
fchel's  papers  in  the  Philoibphical  Trania^lions,  on  the 
fun's  beat,  muft  be  now  pretty  generally  known:  but, 
independent  of  thefe,  the  nature  of  the  fun  has  been 
nucn  too  Ipng  a  matter  of  doubt  to  juftify  any  perfons 
afliuning  its  ignition,  as  a  foundation  for  a  ne^v  theory, 
I  have  alreacH^  had  occaiion  to  advert  to  this  in  my 
book  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds ;  fee  pp.  122 — 128; 
which  I  am  forry  to  nave  occafion  to  refer  to  fo  often ; 

^  but 
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but  thefe  notes  being  already  tnuch  longer  than  I  ex* 
)>e6ted,  I  do  not  like  to  tranicribe  it^  though  it  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  fubjed  we  are  upon :  fise  aMb 
IValUrtus^  ie&.  vii.  and  Lamberts  S^flem  oftbg  iVvHd^ 
ch.  iv.  To  (hew  however  how  ealy  it  is  to  mdce  a 
world,  I  (hall  give  one  fpecimen  here  of  M^  Scbmeider'i 
method.  After  having  determinisd  with  Bufibn,  that 
our  globe  was  (Iruck  from  the  fun  by  a  comet,  he  thus 
proceeds  methodically  to  arrange  matters.  '<  Uatmo- 
^^fpbere  cbaotique  de  la  C9meie  coula  autour  dti  gltA§  me- 
*^  tallique  ardent j  et  fut  mSlee  avec  les  exhalaifons  vapo- 
*^  reufes:  la  folution  des  alkalis  et  des  /^^rx  fiit  d6cofn- 
^^  pofee  par  Yacide  carbonique :  ceci  dut  dontier  bientAt 
^'  une  coagulation  du  fluide,  dans  laquelle  les  parties  ho- 
*'  mo^^nes  s'agr^g^rent,  et  lejluide  expanfibie  devinttm 
**  liqutde:  parce  liquide  le  noyau  mitallique  tut  iteintj  mus 
**  il  ne  celia  pas  d'agir :  il  ceiTa  ded^compofer  r^iravec 
^'  Icquel  il  ne  venoit  plus  en  contaA;  maisil  comments 
**  a  decompofer  Yeau  par  fa  chaleur.  Une  oxydafvM 
^^  fermentante  fi.it  produite,  comme  dans  les  mines  bru- 
'*  lantesdes  niaifons  confum6es,  et  qu'on  6teint  par  Tean; 
*^  Todeur  brulante  indique  Yoxydaiion,  De  cette  nu* 
**  niere,  non-feulenient  I'eau  a  diminu6,  dans  lejkaii 
*'  cbaotique^  mais  il  s'en  eft  ft^pare  encore  plus  a'aaii 
*'  carbonique  et  mipbitique  et  deprincipes  aqueux,  &c.  Sec." 
I  forbear  to  proceed,  becaufe  I  am  conndent  it  wouU 
be  to  no  purpofe.  Lord  Shafte(bury  long  ago  prepared 
a  rod  for  fuch  world-makers.  "  We  have,"  fays  he, 
'^  a  ftrange  fancy  to  be  creators. — Every  fed  has  a 
**  recipe ;  when  you  know  it,  you  are  mafter  of  na- 
*^  ture ;  you  folve  all  her  phenomena  ;  you  fee  all  her 
*^  defigns,  and  can  account  for  all  her  operations ;  if 
<^  need  were,  you  might  perchance  too  be  of  her  labo- 
**  ratory,  and  work  for  her  :  at  leaft  one  would  imagine 
<^  the  partizans  of  each  modem  fe6l  to  have  had  tfaii 
*^  conceit.  They  are  all  Archimedes's  in  their  way, 
'^  and  make  a  world  upon  eafier  terms  than  be  ofiered 
**  to  move  one."  Moralijls^  Part  I.  feft.  i.  In  regard 
to  the  theory  we  have  juft  had  occafion  to  notice^  M. 
de  Luc  has  admirably  obferved,  that  we  may  in  vaia 
challenge  M.  Schmeider  to  produce  ftones  by  fuch  pro- 
cefles  as  he  has  been  at  fuch  pains  to  defcribe,  becaufe, 
no  doubt,  he  would  always  allege,  that  he  had  no 

fragment 
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>  . 

fiagment  (jfihe  fun^  or  tail  of  a  comet y  to  go  to  work 
wiu ;  and  there  could  not  be  a  better  burlefque  upon 
the  whole  fyflera.  *^  Where  waft  thou  when  I  laid 
^  'die  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  declare,  if  thou  haft 
^' traderftanding.  Whereupon  are  the  foundations 
•'  thereof  faftened  ?  or  who  laid  the  comer  ftone 
**  thereof?"  Jobxxxviii. 

Page  385.  note  (6). 

Wbv  is  there  fo  little /aid  offtcond  caufes  in  this  fart  of 
ibg  Mofaic  records  F]  We  miffht  furely  add,  why  do  we 
read  fo  little,  or  rather  nothing,  of  caufes  entirely  un- 
natural and  monftrous,  if  Moles  borrowed,  as  fome 
would  infinuate,  from  Pagan  mythologies  ? — ^The  fo- 
briet^  of  the  facred  text  upon  many  topics  is  a  ftrong 
moor  of  its  infpiration,  when  we  confider  what  incre- 
dible ftories  the  Talmud  and  other  writings  of  the 
Jews  contain.  This  is  the  more  particular,  as  the 
latter  have  been  made  a  reafon  for  fufpe6ting  the  Pen- 
tateucbj  &c.  of  containing  exagj^rations  and  interpo- 
lations. See  Monthly  Reviau  of  Dr.  Jamiefon's  U/e  of 
Sacred  Hi/lory ^  Aug.  1804.  The  canon  of  Scripture 
was  complete  before  the  Tanaim  or  Mi/hntcal  Doctors 
began  to  add  their  traditions  to  them  ;  fee  Prideaux*s 
Cormedionf  vol.  ii.  67.    Tlic  Babbins  adopted  Indian 

Jahles ;  fee  Wilford  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  Jfiatic  Re- 

fearchesy  vol.  iii. 

PageaS^.  note  (7). 

Though f  for  what  we  knoiu,  derived ^  as  they  allege ,  from 
iht  EafiJ]  M.  Mallet,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Edda, 
would  derive  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  from 
the  Eajl^  with  the  other  doArines  of  the  Celts :  his 
principal  obied  indeed  is^  to  identify  the  Scandinavian 
and  Ofi^n/a/ mythologies.  It  is  certainly  very  proba- 
ble, that  we  do  derive  the  names  of  our  days  from  the 
Eaft:  fee  upon  this  fubje£t  M.  le  Gentil,  Mimoires  de 
Pjlcadim.'-^ScienceSj  1771.  Part  II.  Maurice's  Indian 
AntiquitieSf  vol.  v.  Halhed's  Preface  to  bis  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws  I  Kinder/ley's  Specimens  of' Hindu  Literature. 


Page 
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•  P^^^  290.  note  (8). 

The  hebdomadal  dwi/ioitj  though  originally  ^  divim 
injlituticn,']  Dr.  Geddes  conceives  the  fix  days  creation  to 
have  been  exprefsly  invented  by  Mofes  to  account  for 
the  Jewifh  J'abbatbm  We  might  reafonably  aflc^  what 
then  could  be  the  true  account  ?  It  b  much  better  iaid 
by  Profeflbr  Jenkin,  in  his  Reafonabletufs  of  Cbriftianiiy^ 
book  ii.  c.  9,  ^^  If  God  faw  nt  to  appoint  one  day  in 
^^  feven  to  oe  a  day  of  rejl^  this  was  fufiicient  reafon 
^^  for  the  aflignment  of  fix  days  to  the  work  of  crea- 
*^  tion,  independent  of  all  other  reafons."  Some  have 
ima^ned,  and  among  others  St.  Auftin^  {de  Civit.  Dei^ 
lib.  li.  c.  6.)  that  the  divifion  of  the  work  of  creation 
into  fix  daysj  was  an  invention  of  Mofes  to  accommo- 
date himfelf  to  the  dull  minds  of  the  Jews ;  and  that 
this  idea  receives  confirmation  from  Gen.  ii,  4,  5^  &c, 
where  Mofes  appears  to  colleft  the  whole  again  into 
the  compafs  of  one  da]^«  But  what  bunghnff  work 
would  this  be,  to  ufe  artifice^  and  then  betray  himielf ! 
There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary  in  the  inftitution 
of  the  fabbath,  as  to  both  its  moral  and  phyfical  eflfedi ; 
and  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofcj  with  ProfeflcMr 
Jenkin^  that  God  might  have  b^n  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  condu£t  his  own  operations  after  a  method,  which 
(hould  ferve  for  ever  as  an  exemplar  and  model  for  the 
works  of  man.  It  has  always  firuck  me  as  a  remarkable 
circum  (lance,  that  Apion,  who  feems  to  have  fpared  no 
pains,  nor  fcrupled  any  mifreiM-efentations,  to  invalidate 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jews,  when  he  exprefsly  touched 
upon  the  circum  fiance  of  their  fabbath^  {Jo/efhus  conir, 
Ap.  lib.  ii.)  and  went  out  of  his  way,  to  invent  a  paltry 
realbn  for  their  obfervation of  they^^/Z^day^ibouidnot 
have  infifled  upon  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  hebdomS' 
dal  reckoning.  This  he  would  furely  have  done,  had  it 
been  a  point  at  all  capable  of  proof  in  thofe  days,  or 
had  it  even  been  fufpe^ted;  especially  if  there  bad  been 
any  grounds  for  what  Dion  CafiSus  aflerts,  lib.  xxxvii. 
namely,  that  both  the  hebdomadal  reckoning,  and 
difiin^on  of  days,  was  derived  from  the  EOTptiani; 
for  this  would  have  much  better  fuited  Amon  a  argu- 
ment, (which  was  defigned  to  prove  that  toe  Jews  de- 
rived every  thing  from  Egypt,)  than  a  frivolous  critique 
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on  the  term  fahbatb.  But  there  is  another  circum- 
fiance  which  (Irikes  me^  upon  this  head^  namely,  that 
Apton^  in  hi9  ilrange  attack  upon  the  Jevvifli  labbath, 
clearly  ackpowledees  the  feventh  day  to  have  been 
^ginally  a  day  of  reft.  Now  it  is  remarkable^  that 
ihia  a]fo  feems  to  have  defcqnded  with  the  hebdoma- 
dal mode  of  reckoning,  as  Philo  obferves ;  for  after 
Dotjcing  the  backwardnefs  of  all  nations  to  adopt  th^ 
puftoms  of  their  neighbours,  he  writes,  *Axx*  auy^  wSe  re^ 
iamM  ever  ntivlag  ydp.  atdyBrsci  y.a)  cruvBirirfefei,  fix^taeovs* 
$XKtji¥as,  T^iretpaJT^s,  yTjciwraf,  alvr^  ra  6uja,  rx  eo-vspix,  Evpiat 
ny,  'Aciflfy,  itrxcxv  rr^v  oixoy/xivijy,  diro  irspdrcuy  eir)  tapxra,* 
f^S  yoLp  *^v  Upx'v  exsivY^y  IJ^o'aijv  ix,  tKrsrlfji^rfKBv,  'AN£SIN 
nONAN  xa)  PA2Ti2NHN  avrui  re  ku)  ro7(  'rrXyjo-ix^ovo'iv,  in 

JXeM^oif  ujyov,  dwd  xx]  $ou\oi(,  ^dxXav  ^l  KcCi  vnto^vytoti 
iMs }  (piaysi  yx^  ij  skxsvsipIx  xa)  irpos  ifx<rxy  dyaXt^v,  xa)  oV* 
itfiop  vicr^cscrlxy  yiyoysy  xyipurirov,  xx$ditsp  $ovXa  ^epxirevoyroi 
toy  (pitrei  iicnrort^y,  f^dvei  xa)  Tfpog  Ssv^pwv  xx)  fvrwy  airx<raf 
War  00  vfltf  epyogy  8  x,\xioy,  dXX*  e^h  iretxXov  k^s^rxi  rspalf, 
if  Ttofziy  ovTivaafy  ^ps^ao'txi,  irdvlouv  ^ixfeipi^aywy  xxr  sHsivriy  T*^ 
ijliipaiy,  xai  S<nre^  i\ev$spiay  dyovrwy,  KOINI^  KHPTrMATI 
puii^yig  iffi^xvoyrog,  Usp)  fits  Mujtr.  447,  edit.  Paris,  l<52* 
Seealfo  Eufeb.  Evang.  Pnepar,  1.  xiii.  la.  where  there 
is  as  much  in  regard  to  the  univerfaiy^i^^^ffWx  of  the  fe- 
venth day.  Now  when  we  confider  that  Plato  was  for 
teferrin^the  ori^n  of  all  feftivals  tmddays  of  reft,  to 
the  infiitution  of  the  gods,  moved  thereto  by  fiiy  for 
ibofe  that  were  bom  for  painful  labour,  we  may,  I  think 
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well  conceive  the  hebdomadal  mode  of  reckoning  haa 
the  very  origin  Mofes  afligns  to  it.  Plato's  expreffipns 
are  curious,  **  0£o)  II  olxrsi^xvras  ro  rwy  dy^pwTtujy  eiriiToyoy 
itBfvxos  yayoi  *  ANA  IT  AT  A  AS  ra  xvroT$  rwv  TIONXIN  Ira- 
fa-Tft  rwy  i^rwv  di^^t^ds  ro7s  Baoig"  De  Leg.  lib.  ii.  If 
put  then  thefe  things  toother,  and  confider  that 
ti&e  Jewiih  reckoning  of  their  days  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  (lri£tly  bebdomadal,  that  is,  they  were  named 
^fily  according  to  tlieir  order,  as  lirft,  lecond,  thirds 
fcc.  and  every  feventh  day  alone  was  diftinguiihed  by 
a  title,  and  that  title  fignificative  of  red'— fee  Jo/^iaf 
somi.  AfioTiy  and  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  Parkburjl's  neb. 
L^amy  Vc.  a  circumftance  which  Apion  feems  to 
bave  paid  regard  to,  even  while  he  was  endeavouring 
to  find  another  origin  for  the  torm  itfelf,  and  which, 
firom  the  account  of  Philo,  appears  to  have  been  gene* 
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rally  tranfmitted  with  the  hebdomadal  mode  of  reckon-^ 
ing;  while  Plato  exprefsly  refers  the  dated  days  of 
re^  in  the  Pagan  religions,  to  the  gods,  m  commiferatkn 
ojtbe  labours  of  man ;  we  can  fcarce,  I  think,  finrbear  to 
regard  the  fab baib  as  the  true  caufe  and  origin  of  the 
hebdomadal  divifion  of  time  ;  more  efpecially  if  it  was 
obferved  by  the  Patriarchs,  which  I  tnink  is  fcarce  to 
be  doubted ;  fee  Patrick  on  Gen,  ii.  3 ;  and  henoe  poffi- 
bly  all  the  myftery  concerning  the  number  sbtsk, 
wnich  feems  to  have  been  a  puzzle  to  the  world  al- 
inoft  as  long  as  it  has  endurea.  I  know  fome  are  flill 
for  referring  the  hebdomadal  reckoning,  to  the  lunar 
revolutions  of  28  days,  which  were  adopted  in  the 
Eaft,  and  which  led  to  the  fubdivifion  of  four  weeks  of 
feven  days  each,  named  after  the  planets.  This  would 
include  fomething  of  afironomy,  and  fomething  of 
idolatry ;  but  the  circumftance  of  the  feventh  day  be- 
ing a  iabbath,  or  day  of  rejlj  would  ftill  remain  to  be 
accounted  for.  And  this  inilitution  is  all  we  have  to 
do  with.  Tacitus,  in  his  ftranee  concdt  about  the 
Jews,  that  they  meant  to  do  honour  to  Saturn,  by 
keeping  Saturday  holy,  notices  its  fabbatical  charader, 
*'  Septimo  die  otium  placuilfe  ferunt.''  Hiftor.  lib.  v.  c. 
4.  It  is  curious,  that  the  Chriftians  in  Tertuliian's 
time  (hould  be  accufed  of  worfhipping  the  fun,  from 
their  obfervation  of  Sunday ;  and  that  the  Jews  in  Taci- 
tus's  time,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  (hould  be  fufipeded  of 
honouring  Saturn:  but  the  one  error  may  weU  ferve  to 
explain  the  other. 

Tage  291.  note  (9). 

Depends  on /peculations^  wbicby  however  cautiottfly  con* 
du3edj  may  never  be  allozi/ed  to  difprove  afaS^  capable  o/* 
almojl  pojttive  demonftration,']  Dr.  Toulmin,  whole  two 
works  on  the  antiquity  and  eternity  of  the  world  I  have 
before  had  occafion  to  mention,  with  an  inconfiftency 
which,  it  feems,  he  was  himfelf  unable  to  difcem,  id 
order  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  our  globe  from 
effefis,  jtowy  progrejfivey  and  uniform j  (for  this  is  the 
chief  dnft  of  his  argument,)  prefents  us  with  many  cu- 
rious and  well  authenticated  accounts  of  the  amazing 
effedis  of  volcanoes^  earthquakes ^  and  inundations •  FVom 
thefe  we  leam^  that  when  nature  even  now  a^  upon  a 

great 
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great  fcale,  fo  far  from  requiring  ages  upon  ages  to 
produce  a  habitable  world,  or  deilroy  one  already  in* 
Iiabited,  fhe  can  in  not  many  days  fend  forth  f^om  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  matter  that  would  extend  more 
than  four  times  round  the  globe ;  which  is  the  amount  of 
Borellus's  calculations  otthe  lava  that  had  flowed  from 
^tna  in  the  eruption,  i66q.  We  learn  from  other 
accounts,  that  thirty  days  only  are  requifite  to  form  an 
iiland  fix  miles  in  diameter,  or  indeed  only  the  half  of 
this  time,  that  is,  fifteen  days,  to  elevate  from  the 
bottom  of  a  fea  three  hundred  and  twenty  yards  deep^ 
an  ifland  nine  miles  long,,  four  and  a  half  broad,  and 
ivbich  rifes  j6o  feet  above  the  water.  We  fhould  be 
careful  furely,  from  the  teftimony  only  of  thefe  few 
fa£b,  how  we  pretend  to  aflign  any  fixed  time  for  the 
works  of  nature  in  time  paft.  Dr.  Toulmin  relies 
much  on  Mr.  Brydone's  celebrated  data  for  calculating 
the  age  of  the  world  from  the  converfion  of  lava  into 
vegetable  mould  :  but  fince  this  fa&  was  received  as  an 
undoubted  principle  to  judge  from,  it  has  been,  un- 
luckily for  thefe  fyftem-framers,  difcovered,  that  fome 
lavas  contain  ingredients,  difpofing  them  to  this  pro- 
cefs  much  fooner  than  others,  fo  that  no  certain  con- 
clufion  can  be  drawn  from  this  teft.  See  fVaifon's  Let^^ 
iers  to  Gibbon;  and  Kirwan  onjlony  Suh fiances^  Irijb  PbiL 
Tranf,  vol.  v.  This  circumftance  is  the  more  particu- 
lar, becaufe  it  feems,  in  one  inftance,  to  correfpond 
with  Dr.  Toulmin's  own  ideas.  I  fhall  flate  the  very 
cafe  he  adduces,  and  the  reflexions  he  makes  on  it. 

*  The  late  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  order  to  fatisfy 
^  his  curiofity  in  fo  important  a  particular,  having  firft 
^  obt^uned  permiflion  trom  the  Grand  Signior,  caufed 

*  fome  piles  of  wood  to  be  drawn  up,  on  which  the 
^  bridge  which  Trajan  had  thrown  over  the  Danube 

*  had  been  founded.  They  examined  attentively  thefe 
'  wooden  piles,  and  obferved  that  the  petrifaction  was 

*  advancea  no  more  than  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 

*  fifteen  hundred  and  fome  odd  years.  From  this  cir- 
^  cumilance  they  concluded  that  a  piece  of  wood  of 
^  equal  thicknefs,  and  forty  feet  in  length,  would  be 

*  petrified  an  inch  in  twenty  ages;  and  would  employ, 

*  to  arrive  at  its  total  tranfmutation,  ninety-lix  thoufand 

*  years.    And  from  hence,  fay  they,  we  may  judge  of 
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^  the  time  thkt  any  tetnfied  trees  difcottned  iti  tihe  bdd^ 
**  of  the  earth  have  oeen  buried/'  Now,  fays  Dr.  Tool- 
Ymxiy  and  I  think  he  is  very  right,  this  reafoninff  is  fiff 
from  being  conclufive.  For,  ^'  in  certain  cireumflimeei 
*^  and  Jituations^  petrifadion  hiay  be  fuppoFed  to  ad- 
''  vance  in  a  manner  totally  dtffertnty  and  widi  mttck 
'^  greater  rapidity^  than  in  the  waters  of  the  Danube." 
So  much  depends  on  circumflances  and  Jituation,  in  all 
the  operations  of  nature,  that,  without  the  precif^ 
knowledge  of  both,  it  is  abfurd  to  rely  on  calculation^ 
founded  entirely  on  data  of  our  owti  invention.  In  ibii 
refleftton  I  might  alfo  boaft  t)f  having  Dr.  Toulmin  on 
my  fide:  "  How  abfurd,"  (fays  he  upon  one  occafioti,) 
**  and  fruitlefs,  every  recourfe  to  calculation  on  the 
'*  fubjeft  of  the  world's  and  nature's  firft  exiftence  !" 
And  fo  fay  we :  but  then  Dr.  Toulmin  would  have  his 
calculations  as  well  as  others;  and  they  appear  to  htLtt 
fo  outrun  all  his  expectations,  that  not  being  able  to 
ftop,  after  making  tne  world  inconceivably  old,  he  de- 
termined at  length  that  it  mud  have  been  eternal. 

Page  295.  note  (lo). 

Tbe  effeBs — as  related  fy  Mo/es-^bave  regard  tmfy 
to  tbe  power  and  jbrovidence  of  God ;  wbicb  tboje  mu/l 
bave  leave  to  meajure  by  tbeir  own  Reafon^  wbo  bave  Jb 
little  Reafon  as  not  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  it.]  We  cannot 
difpenfe  with  obferving,  fays  Buflfbn,  that  Burnet^ 
Woodward,  Whifton,  and  nioft  of  thefe  authors,  have 
committed  an  error  which  deferves  to  be  cleared  up ; 
which  is  that  of  having  looked  upon  the  deluge  as 
poffible  by  the  aftion  of  natural  cauies,  whereas  Scrip- 
ture prefents  it  to  us  as  produced  by  the  immediate 
will  of  God.  There  is  no  natural  cauje  wbicb  can  frO' 
duce  on  tbe  whole  furf  ace  of  the  earth  the  quantity  of  wa" 
ter  required  to  cover  the  bighejl  mountains:  and  it  even  we 
could  imagine  a  caufe  proportionate  to  this  eflfeft,  it 
would  flill  DC  impqffible  to  find  another  caufe  capable  of 
making  the  water  to  difappear.  I  like  his  caution 
about  meddling  with  a  miracle:  but  I  dill  think  natu- 
ral caufes  miffht  have  been  made  ufe  of.  At  lead  I 
cannot  help  difregarding  entirely  all  calculations  to 
the  contrary.  An  univerfal  deluge,  fays  M.  de  Vol- 
taire with  the  utmoft  confidence^  is  impo/Jiblei   the 

fea 
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1m  mght  gradaally,  he  tells  us,  have  orerflawed  the 
oontinents ;  but  then  it  mu/l  have  taken  up  as  much  as 
two  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years,  to  do  it  com- 
pletely. Pbilofopb.  Di&.  art.  Deluge.  I  think  Dr. 
Halley  was  as  able  to  calculate  as  Voltaire;  and  he  has 
ventured  to  aiTure  us,  that  if,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
the  centre  of  gravitation  was  by  divine  power  removed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  then  inhabited  parts  of  the 
world,  a  change  of  place  but  the  two  thoufandth  part 
of  the  radius  of  this  globe  were  fufficient  to  bury  the 
toos  of  the  higheft  hills  under  water.  Mifc.  Curiof. 
Sra.  i.  Difc.  on  Gravity.  Reafon  anfwering  reafon,  fays 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  all  the  waters  mixed  within  the 
earth  are  fully  fufficient  to  cover  the  fpace  of  30  miles 
in  height.  The  extravagant  altitude  of  hills  he  was 
willing  to  allow  for.  This  may  be  fanciful ;  but  cer- 
tainly many  as  grave  and  fober  calculations  have  been 
made  on  the  one  fide  as  the  other.  There  is  a  very  in- 

S anions  one,  by  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  to  be  feen  in 
eddes's  Verjion  of  the  Bible,  Gen.  vii.  ao;  a  calculation 
which  might  have  fobered  the  fcepticifm  of  the  critic, 
had  he  not  been  particularly  inclined  to  difpute  all  the 
faSi%  related  by  Mofes.  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
certainly  hints,  at  leaft,  at  the  operation  of  natural 
caufes;  and,  fo  far  from  thinking  them  not  fufficient,  or 
that  there  was  a  want  of  water  to  have  gone  further, 
had  it  been  necelTary,  he  particularly  tells  us,  "  the 
**  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
*^  were  /lopfedy  and  the  rains  of  heaven  rejirained:" 
vf\nch  plainly  intimates,  that  whatever  feconoary  caufes 
God  was  picafed  to  employ  to  bring  the.  deluge  on, 
they  required  a  check  from  proceeding  further  than 
was  neceffary. 

When  we  argue  againft  any  reputed  aAs  of  Provi- 
dence, furely  for  our  own  credit  we  ought  to  be  cer- 
tain that  we  have  a  full  comprehenfion  of  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  that  require  to  be  confidered.  Thofe  an- 
cient philofophers  who  contended  that  the  torrid  and 
frigid  zones  were  uninhabitable,  fancied  they  had 
found  a  fair  objedion  againft  the  providence  ot  God. 
But  how  infignificant  do  all  their  reafonincs  now  ap- 
pear, fince  we  know  that  thefe  large  portions  of  the 
globe  are  not  only  habitable,  but  that  God  has  fo  dif- 
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pofed  matters,  as  to  render  the  former  at  lead  ia  many 
refpe6ls  pleafant  and  delightful!  Lucretiiia  was  one 
of  thofe  philofophers  alluded  to ;  and  fo  very  confident 
was  be  tnat  he  Knew  perfe6lly  how  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter, that  he  begins  the  fubjeft  with  an  ''  auiim  confir- 
"  mare" — 

"  Hoc  tamen  ex  if^s  Cosli  ratlombus  aufim 

"  Confirm  arc— 

*'  Inde  duas  porro  prope  partes  fervidus  ardor, 

"  Ailiduufque  geli  cafus,  martalibus  aufertr   Lib.  ▼• 

See  alfo  Arijlot.  Meteor,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  Pliny  has  the 
fame,  only  ne  contradi6b  himfelf  in  other  places. 
They  might  reafon  truly  after  all,  as  a  very  learned 
writer  has  obferved,  **  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  effects 
*'  of  the  fun's  prefence  or  abfence :  but  there  is  a  con- 
**  currence  of  ieveral  other  things,  which  temper  the 
*'  air,  which  they  could  not  underftand."  Orig.  Soar. 
Part  II.  91.  How  much  more  juft  muft  this  remark 
appear,  now  we  know,  that  the  heat  of  the  fun's  rays 
depends  on  the  modifications  they  become  fubjed  to 
in  their  naflage  through  the  atmofphere,  and  at  the 
furface  01  the  earth  !  If  we  look  back  to  many  old 
obje6):ions  advanced  againft  the  truth  of  the  Mof^c 
and  Chriftian  revelations,  we  mud  acknowledge,  that 
the  objeftors  were  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  filb- 
jeft ;  and  let  us  beware  left  the  fame  mould  prove  to  be 
the  cafe  with  us.  Even  the  Ark,  upon  which  fo  much 
has  been  faid,  has  as  many  calculations  in  its  favour,  as 
againft  it :  and  fome  very  curious  ones :  fee  Burgh* s 
iSigiiity  of  Human  Nature,  p.  465.  and  Hartley  on  Man^ 
p.  371,  '*  So,"  fays  the  latter  very  learned  author, 
*^  tliat  what  was  thought  an  objeftion  in  this  particu- 
**  lar,  is  even  fome  evidence." 

We  arc  undoubtedly  arrived  at  one  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  poffibility  of  an  univerfal  deluge,  whether 
our  calculations  will  prove  the  faft  or  not :  we  kno\v 
that  the  fea  has  .one  time  or  other  covered  all  our  con- 
tinents, and  depofited  regular  marine  reliquiae,  to  the 
heicht  of  14 190  Englifti  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  fea. 
Hi]},  dc  VAcad,  dcs  Sciences y  1 770.  Playf air's  Illujlrations^ 
p.  200.  Now  if  we  enquire  of  philofophers,  how  it 
happens  that  the  fea  no  longer  overflows  thefe  parts, 

and 
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and  in  what  manner  it  can  have  abandoned  its  ancient 
bed;  if  fome  tell  us,' that  it  could  not  have  retired 
fuddenly,  others  will  as  confidently  aflure  us,  it  could 
not  have  retreated  gradually;  and  therefore  I  muft  con- 
fefs^  that  I  have  long  been  fatisfied,  let  what  will  be- 
come of  the  phyfical  poflibility  of  an  univerfal  deluge, 
that  this  very  circumfiance  of  the  fea's  retreat  is,  in 
refped  to  the  utmoft  efforts  of  human  knowledge,  (to 
di(cover  the  exa£t  date  of  the  cafe,)  miraculous ;  and 
as  one  miracle  is  as  credible  as  another,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  believe  tbatf  which  is  confirmed  by  many 
ftiong  circumftances  in  the  hiftory  of  man,  which  is 
exiMTefsly  recorded  as  an  a£t  of  God's  providence,  and 
which  IS  fo  confident  with  the  natural  appearances  of 
the  body  of  the  earth,  that  (whether  phiiofophers  can 
find  water  enough,  or  not,  to  cover  our  globe,  in  the 
common  ilorehoufes  of  nature)  we  cannot  pofiibly 
doubt  the  general  hSi  of  the  water's  having  covered 
the  continental  parts  of  the  earth,  though  Mofes  could 
not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  evidences  we  have 
foir  the  fa&,  even  pad  he  been  a  profeffed  geologift, 

Tage  2g6,  note  (ii). 

The  catajlrotbe  of  tbe  deluge y  for  what  we  know,  §nq^ 
he  fully  fuffiaent  to  account  for  all  tbofe  furprifing  ctr^ 
cuwi/lances  of  foffil  bodies  found  in  places  wbere  no  corre^ 
f^ondent  animals  or  vegetables  now  exi/lJ]  I  have  already 
obferved,  in  Note  (3),  that  we  are  not  to  attribute  to 
tbe  Mofaic  deluge  the  depofition  of  all  the  marine  re- 
liquiae we  find  in  our  firata ;  and  therefore  I  hope  I 
ihall  not  be  fufpe£ted  of  a  defire  to  folve  every  mffi- 
culty  by  a  miracle,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  examination 
and  enquiry.  Of  things  poflible,  we  are  certainly  not 
competent  judges;  but  of  what  is  probable,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  form  conjectures.  That  our  Arata  have  been 
formed  under  water  feems  an  unqueftionable  fad: ;  and 
under  water  abounding  in  marine  animals  of  different 
defcriptions,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  much  vegeta- 
ble matter  has  been  overwhelmed  alfo  feems  certain; 
and  therefore  we  muft  conclude,  that  at  one  time  or 
other  the  fca  has  covered  the  continental  parts  of  the 
^obe,  fubfequently  to  the  exiftence  of  animals  and 
growth  of  vegetables :  and  we  are  therefore  certmnly 

inhabiting 
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inhabiting  ^^  a  dry  land/'  which  haH  undergone  great 
changes.  Why  fliould  we  wonder  then  to  Ind  things 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  indicative  of  fuch  changes? 
<'  When  we  are  informed,  that  the  earth  which  we 
''  now  inhabit  is  the  bufying-tlace  of  a  former  earth,  it 
^'  is  as  reafonable,  that  we  mould  dig  up  the  renuuns 
<'  and  ruins  of  it,  as  that  we  ihould  find  tne  bdnes  and 
*^  coffins  of  former  generations  in  the  earth  of  a  chorcb- 
**  yard."  Jones*s  Sermon  on  the  Natural  Hifibry  of  ibi 
Earth  J  &c.  We  read  of  great  changes,  we  have  the  evi- 
dences of  fuch  changes  under  our  teet ;  and  yet  ihall  we 
fuifer  nothing  to  folve  our  doubtis,  but  our  own  furmifes 
and  theories,  founded  on  the  common  courfe  of  things? 
Whereas  the  very  circumfiance  that  fuch  changes  have 
happened,  as  we  are  unaible  to  account  for  according 
to  our  prefent  notions  of  things,  (hould  make  us  very 
diffident  of  affigning  caufes  at  random ;  much  more  <x 
di(^uting  a  record,  which  exprefsly  tdls  us  of  a  difler-^ 
ent  ftate  of  things.  Whether  Mofes  had  ever  tdd  ui 
lb  or  not,  our  owii  obfervations  would  now  ferve  to 
convince  us,  that  as  our  continents  are  evidently  in  a 
poftdiluvian  date,  there  mud  have  been  alfo  an  antedi- 
luvian ftate  of  things,  in  which  nothing  perhaps  was 
exadly  as  we  fee  it  now.  We  have  the  teUimony  both 
of  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  to  the  faft  of  men^  lives 
having  been  formerly  much  longer  than  they  now  are : 
this  would  feem  to  indicate  of  itfelf  veiy  important 
changes  in  the  phyiical  conftitution  of  the  gtobe,  though 
it  is  not  withm  the  bounds  of  probability,  that  we 
(hould  ever  be  able  to  trace  what  thofe  changes  have 
exaftly  been.  Nor  do  I  think  it  will  ever  be  more 
poffible  for  us  to  account  exa£Uy  for  the  remains  of 
tropical  animals  now  found  near  the  polar  regions. 
The  only  queftion  concerning  them  feems  to  be,  whe- 
ther they  lived  and  died  where  we  find  them  depofited, 
or  whether  they  have  been  violently  tranfported  thi- 
tlier  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  Mr.  Kirwan  bss 
efpoufed  the  latter  opinion,  in  oppofition  to  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  of  his  cotemporaries :  he  apprehends, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  an  immenfe  tonrent 
flowed  northward,  carrying  with  it  the  produds  of  the. 
tropical  countries.  See  his  Paper  in  the  6th  vol.  of 
the  Iri/b  Tranfa^ions. 

Thofc 
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Tliofe  who  have  imagined  they  lived  and  died  where 
n^  find  them,  have  generally  concluded,  that  the  cli*« 
nate  has  undergone  a  chanee ;  but  this  feems  now  to 
le  thought  unneceflfary .  The  body  of  a  rhinoceros  has 
■ecently  been  difcovercd,  fo  little  changed,  that  we 
iiuft  fubftjtute  one  wonder  for  another,  it  feems,  and 
"ather  believe  that  tropical  animals  could  formerly 
sndure  a  Siberian  climate,  than  that  a  body  buried  in 
I  warm  climate  could  have  refilled  putrefaSion.  See 
PUfffinr*s  lUuJlrationSy  pp.  473,  474.  The  fame  phe- 
lOBfienon  is  fuppofed  to  invalidate  every  hypothens  of 
i  Tiolent  traniportation ;  as  the  body  coula  not  have 
nefifted  the  deftruAive  effeds  of  fuch  an  inundation. 
Bat  without  pretending  to  fettle  thefe  differences,  I 
muft  confefs,  i  ihould  rather  incline  to  think  the  cir- 
minftances  of  the  elobe  changed,  than  the  nature  and 
miftitution  of  thefe  animals.  And  though  I  am  ron- 
vmeed  by  no  bjpotbejis^  yet  I  do  not  fee  why  the  Hut* 
tdiuan  theory,  as  Profeilbr  Play&ir  infi(is,^is  the  only 
!me  that  can  refolve  our  doubts  iu)on  this  head ;  or 
ivhy  this  fingle  inftance  (hould  feem  fo  calculated 
to  exclude  every  other  hypothefis.  I  do  not  fee  why 
^en  the  rhinocerofes  found  in  Siberia  may  not  have 
n^oyed  there  a  tnuch  higher  temperature,  during  their 
lives,  and  yet  their  bodies,  buried  at  the  time  of  the 
Iduge,  or  (ince,  been  expofed  to  cold  fuflicient  to  pre* 
Terre  them  from  putrefadion.  I  only  fpeak  of  the 
Mobility  of  things ;  and  fo  far,  I  muft  fay,  M.  de 
Lac's  theory  feems  the  leaft  exceptionable,  by  con- 
oefting  both  thefe  fads ;  for  he  fuppofes,  that,  by  the 
fudden  finking  of  the  fea,  the  level  of  which  is  always 
the  fenfible  bafe  of  the  atmofphere,  lands,  which  for- 
merly occupied  the  lower  regions  of  the  air,  were 
raiied  to  a  much  colder  region.  There  is  no  doubt^ 
tmt  that  this  may  have  happened ;  and  though  perhaps 
it  is  no  nearer  the  exa6l  truth  than  other  hypothefes, 
^et  it  is  certainly  ftri£Uy  philofophical,  confictering  that 
the  effect  of  the  fun's  rays  is  now  well  knouoi  to  At* 
send  fo  immediately  on  the  condition  of  the  atmo<> 
iphere,  and  the  ftate  of  things  at  the  furface  df  the 
sarth.  That  fuch  changes  do  take  place  upon  a  much 
mailer  fcale,  and  more  gradually,  I  nave  (hewn  in  the 
Sermon,  by  a  reference  to  many  authors^  who  defcribe 

things 
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things  difTerently  from  what  we  perceive  tbem  to  be 
now.  If  pad  changes  feem  to  have  been  more  TSfid 
and  more  extenfive,  we  cert^dnly  read  of  correfpondent 
cataftrophes.  The  Chinefe,  in  their  account  of  the 
deluge,  have  aAually  preferved  a  tradition,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge  the  heavens  funk  lower  towards  the 
north.  See  Faber's  Hone  Mofaica.  See  alfo  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Douglases  Dijfertatvm  an  tbe  jiniiquUy  of  tbi 
Eartb, 

M.  de  T.uc  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that  we  are  fiiH 
too  ignorant  of  the  compoGtion  of  the  atxnofphere,  to 
fpeak  decifively  upon  fucb  Aibje&s ;  and  I  aoubt  we 
are  much  too  ignorant  of  many  other  things,  to  be 
able  to  folve  various  geological  phenomena,  efpecially 
fuch  as  we  are  fpeaking  of:  for  how  do  we  know  what 
fpecific  caufes  may  have  operated  in  the  body  of  tbe 
earth,  to  retard  or  prevent  the  effe&s  of  pucreraAion  in 
the  body  of  the  rhinoceros  alluded  to  ?  which  ia  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  injlantia  Jingularis.  We  happen 
to  have  an  apparent  caufe  in  the  coldnefs  of  Siberia ; 
but  this  is  tar  from  being  a  key  to  all  our  difficulties, 
as  every  one  muft  perceive.  If  it  tells  us  how  the  dead 
body  has  been  preferved,  it  by  no  means  informs  us 
how  the  living  body  was  enabled  to  exift.  We  muft 
fiill  acknowledge  feme  great  change;  and  the  only 
queftions  will  be,  when  did  this  happen,  and  how  did 
it  happen  ?  Upon  both  thefe  fubjefls  there  is  as  much 
difcordancy  ot  opinion,  as  upon  any  other;  fome  mak- 
ing the  prefent  ftate  of  things  to  be  very  ancient,  and 
otners  comparatively  recent.  M.  de  Luc  has  certainly 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  mod  by  his  enquiries  into  the  re- 
cent origin  of  our  continents.;  his  refearches  being  di- 
refted  princip^ly  to  five  claffes  of  phenomena :  the  de- 
pofited  materials  of  vegetation  continually  accumulat- 
ing; the  change  of  vegetables  into  turfy  earth;  tbe 
diminution  of  fertility  on  the  high  mountains,  firom 
the  accumulations  of  fnow  and  ice ;  the  depoiitions  of 
the  waters  of  the  mount^ns,  and  the  fubfiances,  which 
the  rivers  carry  to  the  fea :  but  all  his  fafts  adduced  to 
prove  the  low  antiquity  of  our  continents  certainly  de- 
lerve  to  be  wellconfidered. 

I  have  already  given  one  extrad  from  M.  Dolomieu, 
in  confirmation  of  M.  de  Luc's  hypothefis  of  tbe  low 

anti- 
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antiquity  of  our  continents:  1  (hall  tranfcribe  two  morct 
together  with  a  fimilar  teftimony  on  the  part  of  M.  de 
Sauflure.  They  muft  be  well  known  to  naturalifts,  but 
not  fo  generally  known,  perhaps,  to  theolo^ans ;  who, 
without  any  means  of  verifying  fuch  fa^  from  adlual 
obfervation,  fhould  at  lead  be  (reed  from  all  alarm. 
arifing  from  the  extravagant  calculations  with  which 
the  world  have  been  amuled,  and  in  regard  to  which  I 
liave  endeavoured  to  (hew,  firft,  that  they  mufi  all  be,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  extremely  precarious ;  fecondly, 
that  they  do  not  appear  immediately  to  afrc6l  the  Scrip- 
ture biftory  of  many  even  if  they  fhould  feem  to  be  well 
.founded;  and  thirdly,  that  niey  are  difallowed  by 
many  very  eminent  and  refpedable  naturalifls.  In  Ro^ 
mr*s  Journal  XL.  M.  Dolomieu,  in  his  Paper /iir  let 
Pierres  compofieSj  &c.  thus  exprefles  himfelf:  *Oe  di- 
**  TM  done  avec  M.  de  Laic,  Petat  aftuel  de  nos  con- 
''  tinens  n'eft  pas  ancien ;  je  penferai  avec  lui  qu*!! 
^*  n'y  a  pas  long-temps  qu'ils  ont  et6  donnas  ou  rendut 
•*  imfi  modifies  k  I'empire  de  Thomme."  And  again, 
**  Je  dirai  au(5  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  mefure  pour  le  temps 
^'  dans  les  6poques  anteneures,  et  que  Vimagination 
^^  pent  y  proaiguer  des  Cycles  avec  autant  de  &cilit6 
^*  que  les  minutes."  lb. 

M.  de  Sau(rure's  teftimony  is  to  the  following  effefts 
^^  Les  blocs  de  pierre,  dont  e(l  charge  le  bas  de  ce  gla^ 
**  cier,  invitent  k  une  reflexion  aflfez  importante :  lorique 
•*  Ton  confidere  leur  nombre,  et  que  Ton  penfe  qu'ils 
'*  fe  d^pofent  et  s'accumulent  k  cette  extr^mite  du  gla- 
**  cier  k  mefure  que  ces  glaces  fe  fondent,  on  eft  etonne 
**  qu'il  n'y  en  ait  pas  des  amas  beaucoup  plus  confide- 
*'  rabies :  et  cette  obfervation  d'accord  en  cela  avec 
'*  beaucoup  d'autres,  donne  lieu  de  croire,  comme  lefait 
*'  M.  de  iMc^  que  Tetat  a£tuel  de  notre  globe  n'eft 
*'  point  aufli  ancien  que  quelques  philofophes  I'ont  ima- 
•*  gin6.'*  Voyage  dans  les  Aipes,  vol.  iii.  29.  I  know 
there  are  pnilofophers,  perhaps  as  eminent,  who  may 
be  furprifed  to  fee  obfervations  revived,  which  they  ap- 
prehend their  theories  have  eflfeftually  contradicted.  I 
can  only  judge  for  myfelf ;  I  have  carefully  examined 
all  that  have  come  in  my  way,  and  I  confefs  I  fee  no 
reafon  whatever  for  withholding  the  evidences  I  have 
adduced. 

As 
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As  to  the  queftion  concerning  the  fpecific  caufe  of 
fuch  changes  as  have  happened^  it  has  been  common 
to  refer  them  to  a  change  in  the  portion  of  the  axis  of 
the  globe ;  a  circumftance  I  have  noticed  in  the  Ser^ 
nion.  But  fome  very  eminent  aftronomers,  and  among 
thcfe  MM.  Caflini  and  Le  Gentil,  have  declared  it  to 
be  their  opinion,  that  the  deluge  did  not  occafion  anj 
change  in  the  axis  of  the  globe,  or  at  all  aflfe£k  the  oe^ 
leftiai  movements :  and  I  believe  there  is  in  BazUr^s 
Journal  a  Paper  by  the  celebrated  M.  Lalande,  exprelsly 
to  prove  this.  Whether  it  did  fo  happen^  or  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  was  altered,  as  many  others  have  fop- 
pofed,  I  cannot  pretend  to  Judge ;  but  I  muft  notice, 
that  Dr.  Toulmin,  who  believes  that  the  pofitiona  or 
the  axis  of  the  globe  may  have  been  changed^  infifii 
upon  it,  that  if  tliis  change  has  taken  place,  it  m^ 
have  been  an  event  of  ^'  a  Jlow  and  gradual  progxefr 
**  fion.'*  We  need  only  afk,  why  fo  ?  and  I  alK  it  the 
more  particularly,  becaufe  the  fame  dogmatical  writer 
profeffes  to  think,  that  every  thing  related  of  an  unir 
verfal  deluge  muft  needs  imprefs  us  with  infurmounta- 
ble  incredulity :  "  In  fliort,  fays  he,  "  they  never  can 
^^  be  reconciled,  never  can  be  tnought  reconcilcable  to 
*'  Reafon,  by  the  fenfible  and  enli^tened  part  of  the 
**  human  fpecies.'*  And  vet  he  is  difpofcd  to  think 
the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  the  globe  has  oeen  changed; 
which,  for  what  we  know,  may  have  been,  and  In  tb^ 
eftimation  of  many  fenfible  and  very  curious  writers 
aftually  was,  the  very  caufe,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  of  the  other  cnanges  at  Icaft,  that  took  place  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge ;  only  he  is  certain  this  could 
not  have  happened  quickly  or  fuddenly ;  and  there  we 
muft  leave  nim. 

As  to  the  extin6Uon  of  animals,  now  found  in  a  fof- 
iil  Rate,  though  a  curious  circumftance,  I  cannot  fee 
that  it  fumiflies  any  pofitive  argument,  in  r^ard  either 
to  the  high  or  low  antiquity  or  the  globe.  For  though 
it  may  be  intimately  connefted  with  the  other  phyfic^I 
changes,  which  the  globe  has  undergone,  it  tells  us 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  particular  period  of  fuch 
changes.  M.  de  Luc  notices  t^ie  fucceffion  of  different 
fpecics  of  organized  bodies  to  be  lound  in  our  ftrata* 
many  of  which  are  not  now  to  be  met  with.    And  as 

his 
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his  bypothefis  is  founded  on  the  fuppolition  of  fucccf- 
five  precipitations  from  a  liquid,  he  conceives,  that  the 
determining  caufes  of  fuch  precipitations  wrought  fuch 
changes  in  the  remaining  fea,  and  in  the  atmofphere, 
M  materially  to  aSt&  the  animals  inhabiting  them;  and 
even  to  occaiion  the  extin£iion  of  many^  as  of  the  cott 
mta  Mmaonix,  Memnite,  &c.  This  is  undoubtedly  very 
pUttfible,  and  relates  to  a  difficulty  too  often  overlook- 
ed* See  alfo  the  Protogaa  of  Leibnitz  j  §•  %6.  The  ei^aft 
periods  of  fuch  operations  ftill  remain  infcrutablc^ 
though  M.  de  Luc's  epochs  of  nature  (for  he  alfo  coup 
cetves  the  fix  days  of  Mofes  to  have  been  fix  periods) 
are  eertainly  by  no  means  fo  extravagant  as  M.  Buf- 

The  remains  of  marine  animals  we  know  to  be  conr 
vertible  into  a  mineral  fubftance^  of  ffreat  ufe  and  inir 
portance  in  the  economy  of  the  world ;  and  thereft»^ 
man  may  have  been  as  much  benefited  by  thdr  eXf» 
I9  as  by  their  exiftence.    Their  great  abundance 


duriing  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  firata,  may 
reafonably  be  thought  a  fpecial  a^  of  God's  provir- 
denee ;  and  as  we  are  taught  to  believe,  that  the  wa- 
ters exifled  before  the  dry  land  of  the  globe,  their  prei- 
eziftence  is  highly  probable ;  and  it  is  remarkable^  that 
in  this  particular  all  our  geological  enquiries  tend  to 
confirm  the  Mofaic  account.  As  to  the  extinSion  of 
ierrefirial  animals^  this  may  alfo  have  happened,  and 
certainly  feems  to  have  happened,  in  fome  mfiances,  by 
a  change  of  climates;  but  fome  may  become  extin£l  by 
accident^  and  I  think  this  a  circumilance  dcferving  our 
consideration. 

M.  de  SauflUre  thinks  it  probable,  {Voyage  dans  lee 
Alpes^  vol.  iii.)  that  both  the  chamois  and  the  marmotU 
will  foon  be  extinA ;  and  we  know,  that  in  the  ac- 
counts of  fome  of  the  Roman  triumphs  and  fellivals, 
we  read  of  many  camelopards  exhibited  for  the  amufe- 
ment  and  wanton  fport  of  the  people  :  an  animal  now 
fo  care,  as  fcarcely  ever  to  be  feen  or  known.  The 
poflSbility  of  the  extinction  of  any  fpecies  of  animals, 
if  the  world  has  endured  for  a  vaft  fucceflBon  of  a^s, 
much  more  if  it  was  defigned  to  endure  for  ever,  is  a 
ciroumftance,  which  may  afibrd  inuch  matter  of  fpeQu- 
lation  to  phUofophers.    In  the  three  infiances  aoov^^ 

it 
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it  would  not  be  difficult  to  meafure  the  time,  at  leaft  be* 
tween  the  great  abundance  of  certain  fpecies,  and  fuch 
a  (late  of  rarity,  as  borders  upon  extin&ion.  In  tbe 
mean  time,  no  new  animals  are  brought  into  exifience 
to  fupply  their  places,  nor  any  provinon,  that  I  know 
of,  made  for  fuch  a  renovation  of  things.  This  may 
furely  not  be  confidered  as  affording  any  argument  in 
prooi  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  prefent  date  of 
things,  when  we  find,  from  the  fbffil  remains  of  ani- 
mals that  are  due  up,  many  fpecies  are  already  become 
extin^;  and  we  have  certam  proof,  that  many  are  mo* 
ceeding  to  extindion,  not  imperceptibly,  but  rapidly. 

I  have  ah-eady  had  occa6on  to  notice  the  ezpence 
and  confumption  of  metals  and  fuel,  without  any  ade- 
quate means  of  renewal  difcoverable.  I  believe  our 
own  country  would  fupply  infiances  amone  the  ani- 
mals, correfpondent  to  the  above.  Not  to  dwell  upon 
the  extin6tion  of  ivolves^  which  was  brought  about  by 
defi^,  many  fpecies  of  wild  birds  are  every  day  be- 
coming more  rare,  as  quails,  bufiards,  the  wood  erowfe, 
or  COCK  of  the  wood,  &c.  If  it  (hould  be  faid,  that 
thefe  wild  animals  are  diminiflied  by  the  depredations 
of  man,  and  that  they  are  not  mifledin  confequence  of 
the  greater  increafe  of  domefiicated  animals ;  yet  both 
thefe  circumflances  being  immediately  conne^ed  with 
the  progrefs  of  fociety  and  civilization  of  man,  become 
in  themfelves  chronometers  by  no  means  defpicable: 
they  point  to  an  end,  and  furely  alfo  to  a  beginning. 
Thofe  that  are  only  found  in  a  foffil  (late,  give  intima- 
tion of  a  former  tiate  of  things,  and  a  revolution  of 
great  extent;  all  which  we  nave  recorded.  Thofc 
whofe  decreafe  and  extindion  are  meafurable  and  af- 
fignable,  feem  fo  conne£ted  with  the  population  of  the 
world,  and  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  as  to  Keep  pace  with 
both.  What  may  be  renewed  or  multiplied  by  art 
and  care,  for  the  ufe  of  man,  may  be  long  continued ; 
but  nature  feems  evidently  to  point  both  to  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end,  by  no  means  fo  diftant  from  each 
other,  as  fome  feem  to  fuppofe.  Though  calculations 
can  never  determine  what  muft  depend  only  on  the 
will  and  providence  of  God,  yet  the  wafte  and  pofitive 
dedruciion  of  many  confumable  commodities,  (iome  of 
which,  as  metals^  are  thought  to  owe  their  produ&ion 

to 
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ta  OQDVulfions^  which  have  (haken  the  very  foundations 
of  the  earth  ;  fee  Play/airy  254,  and  IVallerius,  §.  xxiv.) 
added  to  the  vifible  decreafe  and  probable  extindion  of 
wild  animals^  feem  to  point  to  a  period  not  very  diftant, 
when,  to  repeat  M.  Dolomieu's  expreflion,  our  prefent 
continents  ^'  ont  ete  donncs  ou  rendus  amji  modifies  i 
"  I'tmpire  de  rbomme" 

Page  298.  note  (la). 

JFTfilg  the  foB  it/elf  undoubtedly  Jlands  corroborated 
hy  many  collateral  tejlimonies,']  There  is  no  fa£t  of  anti- 
quity, perhaps,  of  which  fuch  a  variety  of  proofs  can 
be  adduced,  as  of  the  deluge.  It  is  interwoven  with 
all  mytholomcs,  and  direfltly  alluded  to  by  many  an- 
cient hiftonans.  Befidcs  the  references  already  ad- 
duced, fee  Revelation  examined  luiib  Candour y  Diflerta- 
tions  xiii.  xiv.  and  Dr.  Jamie/on  on  the  Ufe,  of  Sacred 
HtfloTy^  vol.  i.  Difquifltion  i.;  where  the  Pagan  confirm- 
ations of  this  event,  as  well  as  of  the  creation,  are 
not  merely  referred  to,  but  very  ingenioufly,  and  with- 
out extravagance,  reconciled  with  the  Mofaic  records. 
That  author  alfo  fhews,  that  what  the  Pagan  accounts 
omitted  was  exactly  what  Mofes,  as  an  inipired  writer, 
was  likely  to  be  commiflioned  to  record,  as  God's  warn- 
ing to  the  world,  &c.  not  noticed  by  Berofus,  in  his 
account  of  Xithuthrus. 

Page ^02.  note  (13). 

But  which y  bcfidei  all  other  tejlimoniesy  the  face  of  the 
^vbole  globe y  and  the  ohfervations  of  naturalijls y  have  been 
Jince  found y  in  a  tnojl  furprijing  manner^  to  corroborate 
and  confirm.']  Mr.  Hume,  fpeaking  of  the  Pentateuch, 
obferves,  that  it  is  not  corroborated  by  any  concurring. 
teflimony.  Surely,  that  the  traditions  ot  all  nations, 
and  the  records  of  all  fucceeding  ages,  and  all  fubfe- 
qucnt  difcoveries,  (hould  generally  concur  with  the 
JB&B  reported  by  Mofes,  is  the  mod  convincing  tefti- 
mony  we  could  require,  confidering  the  nature  of  thofe 
fa£la.  Roufleau  alfo  is  for  infifting  on  univerfaljtgnsy  as 
a  teft  of  a  Revelation.  Now  we  may  furely  afl'ert,  that 
wc  have  fuch  in  the  tedimonics  alluded  to  ;  and  much 
ftronger  than  thofe  on  which  he  would  found  his  Natu- 
ral Religion.  The  latter  have  continually  been  miftaken 

A  a  and 
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and  mUwierAood :  but  the  4«&ft  ^  »ll  mffttmHAarj 
(evidence^  in  regard  to  tha  UA9  wd  evcpts  xeq^rifid  ^ 
Mofesi  biftoricali  miracniom,  4fid  QMur^ ;  M  w«Il  4# 
^  CQniinnatton  they  have  copSMtl^  niceiv^y  frem 
the  fafe  ofnatuUf  the  n^ports  of  tmyi4l9r«i  tad  thj»  ^m- 
Ibnt  of  Baturalids,  may  well  bo  adduced  as  figna,  ^^  aoi 
''  font  de  tous  les  temps,  et  de  t^i^  le«  tieWf  ^^aja- 
^'  ment  fenfibles  a  tous  les  hommesi  grands  et  petits, 
''  favans  et  ignorans^  Europtens,  Indiens^  Afhodns, 
<^  Saui^ages.'^  Emils^  vol.  iii.  91. 
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JuDE,  ver.  10. 

Bmi  ibefe  /peak  evil  oftbofe  things  ivbicb  they  know  not. 

IN  my  former  Difcourfe  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fliew,  as  briefly  as  I  coidd,  but  with  a 
view  to  particular  queftions,  and  luch  as  ap- 
peared to  me  of  the  firft  importance,  that  in 
the  three  branches  of  Metaphyfics,  Phyfics, 
and  Hiftory,  notwithftanding  the  acknow- 
ledged advancement  of  human  fcience,  Rea- 
fon  cannot  with  propriety,  at  this  day,  boaft 
of  any  advantages  obtained  over  Revelation. 
I  Ihall  now  proceed,  under  the  head  of  Cri- 
ticism, to  notice  fome  things,  which  the 
condud:  of  our  opponents  renders  peculiarly 
neceflaiy. 

Under  thq  head  of  Criticifm,  then,  we  have 
three  things  to  complain  of:  firft,  the  con- 
tempt thrown  on  Learning  and  Criticifm  in 

A  a  2  general. 
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general,  for  particular  ends :  fecondly,  the 
frequent  abufe  of  Criticifm  and  authorities : 
and  thirdly,  demands  made  upon  us,  which 
we  are  under  no  obligation  to  anfwer. 

And  firft,  as  to  the  contempt  thrown  on 
Learning  and  Criticifm  in  general.  The  au- 
thor of  the  Jge  of  Reafon  has  ventured  to 
aflure  the  world,  that  only  livir^  languages 
are  of  ufe  in  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge ( ' ) ;  and  we  know,  that,  in  this  expref- 
fion,  the  chief  knowledge  he  had  in  view 
was  fuch  as  he  efpecially  thought  condudye 
to  the  overthrow  of  revealed  Religion.  A 
much  more  eminent  writer*  on  the  conti- 
nent, with  exactly  the  fame  views,  but  with 
an  air  of  levity  quite  unbefitting  the  fubjed, 
aflures  us  alfo,  that  in  the  day  of  judgment 
we  Ihall  not  be  queftioned,  whether  we  have 
millaken  one  Hebrew  letter  for  another,  as 
a  Caph  for  a  Bethj  or  a  Yod  for  a  Vau.  We 
know  the  impreflion  that  fuch  infinuations 
muft  be  calculated  to  make  on  the  minds  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  people ;  and  there- 
fore it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fliew,  that  as  far 
as  Criticifm  and  Learning  are  become  necef- 

»  Voltaire. 

fary 
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iary  to  the  promulgation  and  due  under- 
fianding  of  our  nioft  holy  Religion,  they  have 
been  efpecially  rendered  fo  by  the  condu6l 
of  thofe  very  perfons,  who,  for  reafons,  no. 
doubt,  well  known  to  themfelves,  thus  pre- 
teiid  to  objed:  to  their  utility  and  import-. 
ance.  For  though  there  can  be  no  danger 
from  fuch  vain  and  confident  aflertions,  and 
from  ftich  quarters,  to  the  caufe  of  literature 
in  general ;  no  danger,  furely,  of  any  being 
turned  afide  from  the  important  ftudy  of  the 
dead  languages  by  the  cavils  of  a  Paine,  or 
the  iarcafms  of  a  Voltaire ;  yet,  in  refpeft  to 
Revelation,  and  Chriftianity  more  particu- 
larly, liich  infinuations  are  always  likely  to 
receive  fupport  from  a  common  prejudice 
among  believers  themfelves ;  a  prejudice 
continually  made  a  handle  of  by  Deifts, 
namely,  that  a  religion  efpecially  defigned 
to  be  preached  to  the  poor,  muft  have  been 
fo  communicated,  as  to  require  no  extraor- 
dinary capacity,  nor  any  great  extent  of 
learning,  in  thofe  who  were  to  derive  from 
it  the  bleflings  and  benefits  of  infirudion, 
of  hope,  of  comfort,  and  falvation  ! 

But  all  this  may  be  granted,  and  yet  Learn- 
ing aqd  Criticifm  lofe  nothing  of  their  im- 

Aa3  portance; 
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portance;  while  it  will  be  eafy  to  (hew, 
that  fuch  diiparagement  «nd  contempt  of 
both,  as  I  have  above  alluded  to,  have  an 
immediate  tendency  to  deprive  us  of  the 
only  weapon,  which  can  •  cffe Aually  defend, 
not  the  learned  only,  but  the  people  at  large, 
from  the  delufions  of  fophiftry,  and  the  mif- 
reprefentations  of  ignorance ;  from  both  of 
which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  £ay>  the  world 
has  never  been  more  in  danger,  than  during 
this  boafled  age  of  Reafon.  For  though 
Criticifm  and  Learning  are  treated  in  this 
contemptuous  manner  by  Deifts,  when  they 
,  interfere  with  their  views ;  yet  they  do  not 
difdain  to  apply  them  in  fupport  of  their 
own  caufe,  to  the  great  abufe  of  both,  and 
the  greateft  poffible  injury  to  the  cauie  of 
truth.  The  very  work  entitled  the  Age  of 
Reafon,  which  was  exprefsly  intended  to  be 
dilTeminated  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and 
would  have  been  fo,  but  for  the  timely  and 
wife  interpofition  of  the  Legiflature,  though 
certainly  not  either  learned  or  critical  in  the 
Itrid:  fenfe  of  thofe  terms,  yet  contained 
much  reading  mifapplied,  and  many  very 
ignorant  attempts  at  Criticifm,  for  the  bafefi 
and  moft  cruel  purpofes. 

But 
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But  a  thtre  dp|>ro{)!iate  example  could 
fiarccly  perhaps  be  addticedy  than  in  the  cafef 
uf  the  laft  Writer  I  had  dccafion  to  mention. 
Tfcfce  lititearned  will,  no  doubt,  be  eafily  peN 
iuadi^d,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  God's  majefty 
and  juftice,  to  queition  any  igiiorant  per-- 
fbn  concerning  any  doftrines  he  may  hatd 
efy6it£td,  through  the  mere  miilake  of  one 
Hebrew  letter  for  another :  yet  very  mtich 
more  than  what  that  author  would  reprefent 
to  US  may  unqueilionably  depend  on  fuch 
an  error ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  ihew 
at  length,  as  a  proof  paitkrukily  applicable, 
tliftt  the  very  writer  in  ^(ueftiofi  has  much 
Bggnntted  a  tery  ftttile  charge,  which  he 
hAA  adtttnced  againft  the  dlivirtd  authority  qf 
the  ^bie,  by  the  unwarrantable  infertion  of 
miiconflhruiftioti  of  one  6f  the  very  letters 
he  mentions  ("),  though  he  Was  himfelf  per-' 
haps  quite  unaware  of  this,  and  Unaware  be- 
fldesf,  that  it  wa*  an  error  in  the  tranflatiorl 
he  tifed.  The  injurf  done  to  the  caufo  of 
truth  is  neverthelefs  the  fame ;  nor  can  fuch 
an  error  be  accounted  fo  venial  a  one,  in  a 
perfim  who  prefumptuoufly  undertook  to 
inftrtfa  mankind  better  than  the  Bible  it- 
felf,  and  would"  by  his  indecent  cavils  have 

A  a  4  infi- 
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inlinuated,  that  there  is  no  utility  in  a  branch 
of  fcience,  of  which  he  was  himfelf  inex- 
cufably  ignorant^  and  which  alone  could 
have  enabled  us  to  dete6l  (as  has  been  the 
cafe  in  many  inftances)  the  falfehood  of  his 
aflertions,  and  the  fophiftry  of  his  aigu- 
ments. 

Again^  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  per- 
fuade  the  ignorant^  that  Learning  and  Criti- 
cifm  are  unneceflary  to  the  due  underihmd- 
ing  of  the  Bible ;  and  yet,  upon  the  very 
pretence  of  fuperior  learning  and  wifdom, 
to  pals  upon  them  a  new  fenfe  for  every 
fcriptural  term  that  may  be  called  in  quef- 
tion  ^.  A  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages 
muft  neceflarily  be  of  the  moll  eflential  ufe, 
where  the  living  and  vernacular  tongues, 
into  which  they  may  have  been  tranllated, 
are  thus  liable  to  perverlion  and  mifrepre- 
fentation.  It  is  fcarcely  poflible  to  conceive, 
that  any  unlettered  Chriftian  could  milin- 
terpret  tlie  received  verfion  of  the  New  Td- 


*»  See  the  IVth  Part  of  Edwards  s  Prefcrvattve  agdnjl  Son- 
mofufm  5  his  account  of  the  figurative  mode  of  interpreting 
Scripture,  reforted  to  by  the  Socintans,  and  their  great  ahufe 
of  Scriptural  terms. 

tament, 
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tament,  in  regard  to  the  important  doArines 
of  redemption  and  atonement  by  the  blood* 
of  Chrift ;  elpecially  when  he  had  been  in 
tiie  habit  of  hearing  or  reading  the  ancient 
accounts  of  the  Jewifh  lacrifices,  and   the 
Apoille's  comparifbn  of  the  Chriftian  obla- 
tion, in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews.     But 
when  men  will  come  forward  to  aflure  them, 
diat  the  redemption  and  atonement  they 
there  read  of  do  by  no  means  fignify  re- 
demption and  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Chrift,  as  a  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  the  whole 
world ;  and  that  not  only  the  Greek  terms 
for  thofe  expreffions,  but  the  Hebrew,  from 
which  they  were  regularly  derived,  or  by 
which  they  muft  at  all  events  be  explained  % 
mean  otherwife;  and  that  neither  the  an- 
cient  Hebrew  or  Chriftian  writers  had  any 
idea  of  fuch  an  atonement  for  fin ;    how 
would  the  truth  fufter,  if  there  were  not 
ibme    perfons    to  be    found,   competently 
(killed  in  thofe  languages,  to  inveftigate  the 
original  meaning  and  defign  of  the  fkcred 
writers,  as  well  as  of  the  Chriflian  Fathers 


'  See  Magee  on  the  term  k^M^ich  in  the  27lh  note  to  hiA 
firil  Sirmon  »n  Atorununt. 

and 
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and  Jewifh  Rabbis ;  atld  to  certify  the  tin- 
leanied,  that  the  coinmon  interpi^ecatkm  tnd 
ienfe  of  thofe  exprel&oni  are  What  &otild 
be  received,  and  fnch  as  may  be  ikfely  relied 
on ;  and  that  they  were  fb  ttied  and  ttitder « 
Hood  by  the  very  writers  cited  and  reSetftA 
to !  I  am  not  merely  fHippoRng  A  cui^  &M 
might  happen ;  the  cafe  teaUy  !tt»  hap^ 
pened ;  and  I  think  i  may  with  cof^dence 
refer  at  once  to  the  valuable  work^  &f  BoU^ 
StiHingfleet,  Lejlie,  Edwards,  b»  well  M  of 
oar  own  cotemporaries  Horft4^  and  Mugite, 
for  fuch  proofs  of  ignovance  or  ptevsritiEh 
tion,  or  both,  on  the  part  of  eettain  g^J^o/i^ 
tors  of  the  Scriptureg,  as  nmft  amount  to  a 
pc^tive  demonilration  of  theeafe^C) 

Whd  could  ever  fuppofe,  that  when  <mr 
Saviour  is  faid  to  have  been  made  man,  M 
have  been  made  fle/h,  to  hate  taken  (far  na^ 
ture  upon  him,  to  have  bee7i  bom  of  a  vh^ghf, 
and  fo  forth,  that  the  birth  and  fubtiflencd 
of  a  mere  human  creatore  was  intended^ 
Are  thofe  who  have  been  taught  to  l^t^epe 
in  the  preexiftence  and  divinity  of  o«  Sft- 
viour,  to  be  robbed  of  their  faith  by  the 
vain  alTurance,  that  thefe  exprellions  are 
idiomatical,  and  not  defigned  to  expre^  more, 

than 
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than  that  our  Lord  was  born  into  the  world 
like  all  other  human  beings  ^} 

But  indeed  without  the  advantages  of  fo- 
lid  Learning  and  found  Criticifm^  to  coun« 
teraa  and  expofe  the  ignorance  or  prefump- 
.lion  of  modem  Deifls^  it  is  not  the  chara&er 
of  our  blefled  Lord  only  that  may  be  mifre* 
piefented,  but  his  very  exi/ience  may  be 
brought  into  quefiion.  It  has  been  aflerted 
in  times  paft,  that  the  greatefl  infidel  that 
ever  lived  had  never  pretended  to  dilbelieve 
that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  our  Saviour 
Chrift  • :  this  was  referved  for  mone  modern 
times ;  for  our  own  boafted  times  of  Reafon 
and  knowledge.  A  foreign  writer  ^  very 
popular,  and  ftill  I  believe  living,  has  ven-» 
tared  to  alTert,  that  the  exiftence  of  Jcfus  is  ' 
no  better  proved  than  that  of  OfirtSy  or  Her* 
euleSy  Fdt,  or  Bedou;  and  attempts  are  made, 
by  a  long  criticifm  on  the  name  of  Chri/l, 
to  perfuade  us,  that  our  Saviour  was  no 

*  Sec  in  Biftxf  Harjiiys  Tra^h  h«  IVth  Letter  to  Dr.  Pricft- 
ley,  and  the  Firft  Supplemental  Dilqttifition. 

*  Sec  JenkifCs  Reafonabknefs  of  Cbn/Hamty,  Part  iv.  ch.  a. 
and  LelatuTs  V'mv  ofDelftical  Writers,  5th  edit.  vol.  ii.  365. 

'  See  the  Notes  to  M.  Volneys  Ruins  or  Revolutions  of  Em- 
fires  ;  aud  Note  (4)  u  the  end  of  thb  Diiboftrfe. 
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other  than  the  Indian  Ftfchenou^;  that  the 
Hindu  and  Chriftiaft  Trinities  are  identical ;. 
and  that  the  whole  of  Chrillianity  is  derived 
from  the  books  of  the  Mithriacs,  and  is. 
capable  of  being  refolved  into  an  idolatrous 
worihip  of  the  vifible  Fountain  of  light. 
He  even  cites  the  Chriitian  Fathers  in  proof 
of  this,  and  Tertullian  in  particular,  whom 
he  makes  to  fay,  that  "  many  fuppofe,  with 
*^  greater  prohahiUty,  that  the  Sun  is  our 
•*  God ;  and  they  refer  us  to  the  rehgion  of 
*•  the  Perfians."  But  when  Tertullian  is 
allowed  to  (peak  for  himfelf,  fo  far  from 
countenancing  any  fuch  opinion,  we  find  him 
cxprefely  pointing  out  the  origin  of  their 
error  and  mi/iake;  which  was,  that  the 
Chriftians  prayed  to  the  Eq/iy  and  kept  Sun- 
day facred ;  Diem  Solis.  All  his  ailments 
to  prove  our  Saviour  to  have  been  the  vi- 
fionary  Deity  of  India,  turn  on  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  Greek  title  given  to  our  Saviour, 
which  he  traces  through  the  Sanfcrit,  He- 
brew, Arabic,  and  even  Spanifh ;  wholly  re- 
gardlefs  all  the  while  of  St.  John's  etymo- 
logy of  the  title,  and  of  its  intimate  and 

•  I  ufe  M.  Volne/s  fpelling. 

un- 
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.unqueftionable  connexion  with  the  Hebrew 
TVtffD;  wholly  regardlefs  of  his  own  favourite 
authority,  Tertullian  s  exprefs  alluiion  to  its 
proper  and  acknowledged  fignification,  in 
his  Treatife  againft  Praxeas ;  wholly  regard- 
lefs of  his  open  appeal  to  the  public  records 
of  Rome,  in  atteftation  of  the  birth,  death, 
and  re/urre&io7i  of  OUT  Lord(*), 

One  fuch  inftance  out  of  the  very  many 
that  might  be  adduced,  if  the  time  would 
ferve,  of  the  great  abufe  of  Criticifm  for  the 
purpofes  of  infidelity,  may,  I  hope,  be  fuffi- 
cient,  not  only  to  vindicate  the  ufe  and  im- 
poFtance  of  found  Learning,  in  thefe  days, 
and  efpecially  of  the  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages  ;  but  to  prove,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  they  were  more  indifpenf- 
ably  neceflary  to  the  caufe  of  truth  in  ge- 
neral. For  whether  the  Bible  be  authentic 
or  not,  whether  it  be  the  work  of  man,  or 
the  word  of  God,  it  muft  equally  merit  to 
be  protedled  from  fuch  mifreprefentation 
and  abufe,  fuch  grofs  perverfion,  and  fuch 
freaks  of  fancy. 

But  found  Criticifm  is  not  only  particu- 
larly wanted  at  prefent  to  fecure  us  from 
the  wanton  attacks  of  Infidels ;  but  for  the 

purpofe 
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purpofe  of  maintaining  and  enforcing^  even 
among  Chriilians,  the  moft. important  and 
peculiar  docftrines  of  the  Gofpel.  That  of 
atonement  in  particular  is  Itill  difjputed^  and 
every  attempt  made  to  explain  away  the 
moft  obvious  paflages  that  can  be  hdd  to 
bear  the  fmalleil  allufion  to  it ;  though  if 
ever  one  event  was  explanatory^  of  another, 
if  any  two  incidents  may  be  iaid  to  be  con- 
ne&ed  with  each  other  in  the  way  of  type 
and  antitype,  of  fhadow  and  fubflance,  fure* 
ly  it  may  be  iniifted  on,  that  the  death  of 
Chrift,  and  the  Jewifb  facnfices  under  the 
Jaw  of  Mofes,  were  exactly  fo  related  to 
each  other:  nor  can  I  think  it  poffible  for 
any  truly  candid,  ingenuous,  and  unpreju- 
diced  pcrfon  to  deny  the  refemblance  and 
analogy  traced  out  at  large  by  the  Author  of 
the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews ''.  If  the  blood 
of  Chrift  had  no  atoning  virtue,  if  his  death 
was  not  ftricftly  iacrificial,  what  are  we  to 
underfland  by  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters 
of  that  argumentative  and  moft  inftrudive 
Epiftle  ?    The  expreffions  are  fo  clearly  il- 

*  See  alfo  the  references  in  the  27th  note  to  the  firft  of  i)r. 
Magees  Sirmom  m  ^t^mnunt,  p.  14a, 
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lucrative  of  all  that  we  could  poffibly  con- 
ceive of  atonement  and  redemption  through 
the  blood  of  Chrift,  that  if  attempts  had  not 
repeatedly  been  made  to  explain  away  their 
literal  meaning  and  genuine  fenfe,  by  the 
mod  unwarrantable  explications  of  them^ 
one  could  fcarcely  fuppofe  it  poffible,  that 
the  cafe  could  admit  of  a  doubt'.  But 
theie  expofitors^  when  Criticifm  fails  them, 
have  alfo  their  recourfe  to  Tteafon ;  and  we 
are  availed  with  demands,  which  we  are 
certainly  under  no  obligation  to  anlwer  or 
re^rd.  Human  Reafon,  admitted  as  a  judge 
on  iuch  a  fubjed:,  will,  no  doubt,  find  much 
to  objeA  to ;  for  fin  cannot  be  too  eafilj 
pardonable,  nor  God  too  unconditionally 
merciful,  for  her  purpofes*".     She  will  al-r 


'  "  That  Chrift  fuffered  and  died  a^  an  atonement  for  the 
**  fins  of  matikind^  13  a  dodtrine  fo  conftantly  and  io  flrongly 
''  enforced  through  ^ytry  part  of  the  New  Teftament^  that 
*'  whoever  will  ferioufly  perufe  thofe  writings,  and  deny  that 

it  14  there,  may  with  as  much  realbn  and  truth,  after  reading 

the  works  of  Thucydides  and  Livy,  ailert,  that  in  them  no 
''  mention  ip  made  of  any  fa6b  relative  to  the  hiftories  of 
"  Gro^e  and  Rome/*  Sosmeymyws  lutimal  Ewidence,  p.  ap. 

^  Mr.  Paiae  oonfefies,  that  he  thinks  it  is  '*  man's  greateft 
'^  confolation  .to  belieye,  that  he  Jhnds  in  no  nod  of  rccUmf^ 

tion.' 
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ways  fancy  (he  renders  God  honour  by  every 
deduction  fhe  can  make  from  the  apparatus 
of  redemption.  She  will  have  no  blood  to 
be  fhed  by  the  decree  of  God ;  fhe  will  not 
have  the  innocent  to  fuffer  for  the  guilty ; 
Ihe  will  not  have  God  to  require  atonement, 
or  man  to  need  it.  But  all  a  priori  judg- 
ment of  the  cafe  is  fuperfeded.  We  may 
not  reafon  as  to  what  might  have  been, 
when  the  Scriptures  are  admitted  to  be  the 
word  of  God ;  it  is  our  part  only  to  enqmre 
what  has  been  * ;  to  examine  deeply  and  mi- 
nutely into  the  hiftory  of  facrifices,  the 
Je wifli  above  all ;  to  take  the  account  of  our 
Saviour's  miniftry  from  the  written  records 
of  it,  from  his  own  declarations  therein 
tranfmitted  to  us ;  and  to  weigh  well  the 
moft  extraordinary  correfpondency  of  doc- 

^  *'  The  Chriftian  Religion  is  a  Divine  Revelation^  of  the 
♦'  evidences  of  the  truth  of  which  right  Eeafon  is  to  judge, 
"  The  difference  between  the  Socinians  and  our  Churches  on 
this  article  feems  to  be  this :  we  apply  rcafoning  to  the  fd- 
dinces  of  Revelation,  and  they  to  all  the  doarines  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  us,  Reafon  has  done  its  office  when  it  has  ob- 
tained evidence,  that  God  fpeah :  according  to  them,  Reaibrt 
••  is  to  reje<a  what  is  Jpoken,  if  it  cannot  comprehend  it."  Sec 
Notes  to  Claudds  EJay  on  the  Comfojtion  of  a  Sermon,  vol.  i. 
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trme  on  this  pointy  to  be  found  in  the  two 
covenants. 

This  is  not  a  queftion  now  determinable 
by  any  Ipeculative  views  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  or  the  condition  of  man.     It  is  a[ 
queition,  that  has  been  before  the  world 
from  its  firft  creation.    To  be  determined 
with  precifion,  when  the  moft  obvious  fenfe 
of  Scripture  is  dilputed,  it  requires  a  deep 
iniight  into  the  hilioiy  and  antiquities  of  the 
moft  remarkable  people  that  ever  lived  ort 
the  face  of  the  earth :  it  requires  a  inoft  cri- 
tical knowledge  of  the  feveral  languages  in 
which  the  Scriptures  were  firft  written ;  not 
merely  to  afcert^in  the  doftrine  faid  to  be 
contained  therein,  for  without  perverfion  it 
is  plain  enough ;  but  to  be  able  to  detect 
uid  expofe  the  various   mifinterpretations, 
which  have  been  put  upon  the  feveral  terms 
applied  to  this  great  do<%rine,  as  well  as 
upon  the  feveral  cuftoms  and  ceremonies 
connedted  therewith :  it  requires  a  capacity 
of  examining  not  only  into  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Chriflian  Church, 
l)Ut  into  thofe  of  the  ancient  Jews  alfo ;  for 
dl  thefe  have  been  fummoned  to  give  their 

B  b  teili- 
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teilimony^  but  often  in  a  moil  unjuilifiable 
manner. 

I  have  enumerated  thefe  feveral  requifites 
for  the  due  underftanding  and  deciiion  of 
this  particular  point  of  controverfy ,  not  only 
to  evince  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  real  Learn- 
ing and  juft  Criticifm,  but  to  Ihew,  that  fo 
far  from  our  having  reafon  to  apprehend 
any  ill  effeAs  from  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  in  regard  to  fuch  queftions, 
we  have  certainly  much  more  reafon  to 
complain  of  a  great  want  and  deficiency 
either  of  learning  or  honefty,  in  many  who 
have  of  late  rejeded  thefe  doctrines  ivithout 
due  enquiry,  or  attempted  to  explain  them 
without  a  proper  attention  to  the  merits  of 
the  cafe ;  who  have  been  convifted  upon  evi- 
dence the  moft  clear,  and  proofs  the  moft  po- 
fitive,  either  of  ignorance  as  to  the  exiflence 
of  ancient  authorities,  or  prevarication  in  the 
ufe  of  them. 

It  would  appear  to  be  peculiarly  provi- 
dential, and  may  probably  therefore  enter 
into  the  very  plan  of  divine  Providence,  that 
where  things  are  at  all  capable  of  deciiion 
by  found  Criticifm,  there  has  never  been 

wanting 
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wanting  a  conilant  fucceflion  of  learned 
men,  duly  qualified  to  controvert  the  many 
bold  and  dogmatical  aflertions,  by  which 
the  ignorant  are  in  conftant  danger  of  be- 
ing confounded  and  mifled.  If  we  had 
no  power  of  examining  into  the  real  merit 
of  ftich  aflertions,  we  fliould  be  at  this  mo- 
ment compelled  to  believe,  that  "  the  doc- 
trines of  Atonement y  Incarnation,  and  the 
Trinity y  have  ?io  more  foundation  in  the 
Scriptures  than  the  do&rines  of  tranfuh- 
Jiantiation  or  tranfmigration"^;''  that  '*  there 
are  very  few  texts  that  even  feem  to  aflert 
the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift ;"  and  that  "on 
'*  a  full  review  of  the  religions  of  all  nations, 
'*  ancient  and  modern,  we  fliould  find  them 
utterly  deftitute  of  any  thing  like  a  doc- 
trine of  proper  atonement  °/'  Aflertions 
more  completely  unfounded  could  fcarcely 
have  entered  into  the  mind  of  man ;  for  in 

^  Sec  Prieftlys  Anjkver  to  Patne,  It  has  been  well  obicrvcd, 
that  "  the  do&ines  of  redemption  and  grace  appear  veiy  evi* 
"  deotly  to  d^Jlical  writers  to  be  the  dodbrines  of  the  Bible, 
**  though  Tome  nominal  Chridians  cannot  find  them  there.** 
Stc  The  Age  of  InfukUty,  Part  I.  62.  Mr.  Paine  could  find 
them  there,  though  Dr.  Prieflley  could  not* 

^  See  note  (3). 
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regard  only  to  the  latter,  it  is,  in  pofiiive 
contradidion  to  what  has  been  allied,  ca- 
pable of  the  moft  certain  proof,  that  all  na- 
tions whatfoever  before  Chrift,  Heathens  as 
well  as  Jews,  univerfally  held,  that  the  dtf- 
pleafivre  of  an  offended  Deity  was  tp  be 
averted  by  the  lacrifice  of  an  animal :  nor 
are  any  of  the  other  aflertions  lefs  opp b  to 
confutation,  as  has  been  amply  fhewq,  by  a 
learned  Profeflbr  in  a  lifter  Univerfity,  in  a 
work  which  may  well  encourage  us  to  hqpe, 
that  aiTertions  will  never  again  be  received 
as  proofs,  nor  fophiftry  ever  prevail  over  real 
learning  **. 

Connected  with  this  dodrine  of  atose- 
ment  is  that  moft  important  do<ftrii;ie  of  att, 
the  Trinity.  How  much  the  human  Reqftm 
has  revolted  againft  this  do6farine,  I  need  not 
lay.  She  has  thought  herfelf  competent 
entirely  to  let  this  alide,  and  to  treat  its  de- 
fenders with  the  moft  ignominious  con- 
tempt. If  this  dodrine  had  been  entirely  of 
man's  invention,  they  might  be  allowed,  in 
diflenting  from  it,  to  fufpeft  the  authors  of 

®  Magees  Difcourfiu  on  thi  Serif  twraJ  Do£hrmis  of  AmttUf^ 
snd  Sacrifice.    London,  1 80  r  • 

it 
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it  of  fome  afie6bition  of  myftcry,  and  they 
might  with  the  utmoft  reaibn  be  jealous  of 
admitting  any  aflumed  equality  with  the 
iiqnreme  Father  of  heaveii.    But  as  a  theo- 
logical quefiion^  and  it  cannot  be  any  thing 
elfe^  this  alfo  now  admits  of  no.  a  priori 
jildgment.    None  have  any  right  to  enquire 
of  Qfi,  whether  three  peribns  may  fublifl  in 
tiie  unity  of  one  effence,  as  a  merely  Ipecu* 
btive  do6trine:  but  as  they^  who  from  the 
firft  have  held  this  dod:rine^  have  aflerted, 
that  they  find  it  in  the  Scriptures,  the  whole 
miiil  depend  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
paflages  there :  and  as  the  appeal  is  open^ 
k  is  abfurd  to  prefume,  that  there  is  no 
foandation  whatever  for  fuch  a  dodtrine  to 
be  difcovered  in  the  words  of  Scripture ;  for 
who  could  poffibly  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  fay 
fuch  a  doArine  was  to  be  difcovered  there, 
anlefs  they  felt  aflured  in  their  own  minds, 
that  the  Scripture  would,  upon  reference,  be 
found  to  fupport  them  ?   I  know  nothing 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  could  firft 
bave  induced  men  to  fay,  they  believed  in 
jne  God  and  a  Trinity  of  Perfons,  if  they 
Hoarded  thefe  two  parts  of  their  creed  as 
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incompatible  *";  I  know  nothing  that  could 
have  induced  the  believers  in  one  God  to 
worfhip  Chrift  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  un- 
lefs  they  belicA^ed  them  in  fome  manner 
or  other  to  be  co-equal,  and  co-exift- 
ent'. 

The  modem  Unitarians,  as  they  perfift 
in  calling  themfelves,  ftill  continue  to  aflert, 
that  the  mere  humanity  of  Chri/i  is  the  clear 
and  indifputable  dodrine  of  the  New  Tefta'- 
ment  \  Surely  then  they  muft  acknowledge 
it  to  be  ftrange,  that  fome  of  thofe,  whom 
they  moft  boafl  of,  as  advocates  for  the 
Unity,  and  adverfe  to  the  dodlrine  of  Chrift*s 
Divinity,  fhould  yet  have  given  a  Trinitarian 
meaning  to  moft  of  the  paifages  infifted  on ; 
or  a  meaning  certainly  incompatible  tvith 
real  manhood ;  and  that  they  fhould  have 
found  expreffions  in  the  Golpel  leading 
them  to  imagine  that  "  prayer  and  invoca- 

P  "  If  the  Scripture  had  not  told  us  of  Three  in  hearea,  we' 
"  had  never  fpokc  of  a  Trinity."    Lefiie^ 

^  Socinus  acknowledged  Chri(l  to  be  an  objeft  of  prajar,  m 
being  exalted  to  the  dignity  and  majefty  of  a  trui  God,  (jDms 
verusy)  in  reward  of  his  obedience  and  fufimngB.  '  ^  '• 

'  Sec  Ptuftle/s  Uijiory  of  Convftkm,  vol.  t.  p,  tf,  .* 
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•*  tion  were  due  to  Chrift  V' — "  that  he  had 
'•  a  pre-exiftence;" — "  that  the  Divinity  was 
'*  united  to  him,  compofing,  together  with 
*'  bis  human  foul  and  body,  one  Chrift ;" — 
and  that  this  Divinity  was  "  the  Supreme 
*^  Being :"  and  yet  thefe,  without  doubt, 
"were  feverally  the  tenets  of  Anus,  Socinus, 
Erafmus,  Grotius,  Petavius,  Epifcopius,  San- 
dius,  Clarke,  and  Tucker ';  all  of  whom  are 
claimed  at  leaft  by  the  Unitarians  of  the 
prefent  day,  as  the  friends  of  their  party  (*). 
Shall  we  then  be  told,  that  the  doftrines  of 
Chrift's  pre-exiftence,  divinity,  and  incarna- 
tion, have  no  better  foundations  in  Scrip- 
ture, than  thofe  of  tranfubftantiation  and 
tranfmigration  ?  W'^^^  ^^^  Saviour  is  repre- 
iented  as  exprefling  himfelf  fo  before  the 


*«See  the  extradb  from  the Racovian  Catecbifm  in  the  ill  vol. 
6i  Ltfiit  p.  219. 

'  Ar]U8*8  opinions  are  well  known.  Socinus  complains  of  bis 
being  thought  to  deny  Chriil*g  being  a  true  God',  *'  Quaii  nos 
/  Chrldum  vcrum  Deum  eflc  negamus,  quod  tamen  a  nobis  non 
•*  fit."  Of,  torn.  ii.  p.  645.  See  alfo  Edwards's  Prrfiruativs 
agaiuft  Sodmanifm,  Difc.  I.  pp.  9,  10.  Erafmus  in  his  Para- 
fbrafi  on  John  i.  i.  calls  ChriH  ex  Deo  vero,  Deus  verus,  and 
much  more  to  the  fame  purpofe.  For  the  tenets  of  Grotius, 
Petavius,  Epifcopius,  and  Sandius,  fee  Lejlies  IFib  Dialogue  of 
Us  Socman  Contrwirfy  :  of  Clarke  and  Tucker,  fee  note  (5). 
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ther^  Son,  and  Holy  Ghqfi,  either  confounded 
the  perfons,  or  divided  the  fubdance^  dif- 
fered eflentially  from  the  true  believers ;  and 
therefore  that  the  latter  of  courfe  wei:e  not 
obnoxious    to  any  fuch  charges :    and  as 
both  thefe  errors  gave  a  handle  to  unbe- 
lievers^ to  accufe  them  of  fuch  '^  damnable 
**  herefies,"  (to  ufe  St  Peter's  own  terms,) 
as  either  the  denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them,   or  of  giving  way  to  idolatry,   the 
damnatory  claufes,  as  they  are  called,  what- 
ever was  their  original  objedl,  mull  be  held  ' 
to  exprefs  the  horror  with  which  (uch  errors 
were  viewed  by  the  true  believer,  and  the 
extreme  danger  of  them.     Thefe  .may  ilili 
therefore  ferve  to  Ihew,  that  the  Trinitarians, 
in   acknowledging  the  Divinity  of  Chrift, 
think  their  doctrine  grofsly  mifreprefented, 
whenever  it  is  fo  ftated  as  to  imply  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  divine  Unity ;.   any 
thing  bordering  upon  idolatry  on  the  one 
hand,  or  a  denial  of  Chrift  on  the  other  ('): 
charges  continually  brought  againft  them, 
and  in  terms  that  fhould  preclude  all  fur- 
ther argument,  if  they  were  but  true.  For  if 
there  are  really  any  perfons  capable  of  aflert- 
ing,  as  it  has  been  more  than  once  alleged, 

that 
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that  "  there  are  three  Creators,  and  yet  but 
**  one  Creator"^ y'  fuch  men  need  never  be  ar- 
gued with;  the  proof  of  fuch  an  aflertion 
would  be  entirely  fufficient  to  preclude  all  rea- 
fbning  upon  the  fubjeft  (').  But  after  having 
iaid,  as  the  Creed  alluded  to  does  fay,  "  that 
"  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
•'  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  is  One  ;"  to  affirm 
further,  that  '*  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is 
«  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl  is  God,''  is  only 
to  exprefs  the  fanie  thing  diflferently,  which 
it  is  a  matter  of  abfolute  neceffity  to  do, 
where  we  are  at  all  obliged  to  fliew,  in 
what  manner  we  believe  three  to  agree  in 
one.  We  have  been  forced,  in  this  and 
many  other  infiances,  into  a  fort  of  a  priori 
reafoning  concerning  the  nature  and  moral 
government  of  God;  which,  if  left  to  herfelf, 
the  Church  would  always  with  humility  de- 
cline'': "  For,"  as  a  very  able  writer  obferves 

'  Ldtui/iry  on  the  Two  Creations,  in  the  ad  vol.  of  the  Tbiohgi" 
cal  Bepojitory. 

^  *'Oti  yAf  0  Siof  viov  rp^n,  toDto  irWwi'  T^^i  leZ^,  fAnfroXvw^uyixi" 
n%'  ^rFti»  ytif  9vx  i^pi^<K*  Cyrilh  Hicrof,  Catech.  xi. 

irrivfut  ofjiAiaf  ov  vokuvfayiMtu'  aAX»  ir>r(Mtf  on  nm  vlo^  yntarai 
0ifpwrv^  xAft  etvaK^uf,  nut  to  irvii'/xa  ixiropft/iTOi  appnrt/j  xat  awaifti^, 
^banafii  Dial.  L  edit.  p.  40.  Stephan. 

on 
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on  another  occafion,  •*  what  God  oottld  6t 
*'  could  not  have  done  it  prefumes  not  to 
•'  pronounce ;    what  God  declares  he  ha$ 
"  done,  that  merely  it  aflerts ;  and  on  his 
*'  exprefs  word  alone  it  is  founded.    But  it 
"  is  to  be  remembered/*  he  proceeds  to  le- 
mask,  '*  that  on  this,  and  on  mail/  other 
^'  occafions,  that  a  priori  tesdbtAng^  whieh  fo 
^  frequently  mifleads  thoie  who  objeft  to 
^'  the  do<%rines  of  our  Churchy  is  imputed 
^  by  them  to  m.    Not  beii^  themfeWes  in 
the  habit  of  bowii^  with  humble  reve- 
rence to  the  facred  word^  they  confider 
not  that  we  ipeak  tnerefy  its  Juggeflkms ; 
and  that,  if  we  do  at  any  time  pfailofin 
phize,  it  is  but  to  foUmv^  not  to  had^  the 
meaning  of  Scripture/*    And   this   was 
the   intention,   no  doubt,    of   the  ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  whofe  illuftrations 
of  their  dodhine  have  been  lately  fo  offid- 
oufly  brought  forward  to  prove  %  not  the 
infufficiency  of  human  Reaibn  to  explain  a 
divine  myftery,  but  that  a  divine  myfteiy 
incapable  of   being    adequately  explained, 
and  accounted  for  by  human  Reaibn,  is 
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See  Pnejtteys  Early  Opinions  concerning  Chrifi, 
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-therefore  impoHible :  a  concluiion  which 
has  been  fo  often  and  fo  efiedually  refuted, 
«a  BO  longer  to  deferve  our  notice.  The 
amctent  Fathers  never  meant  to  inform  us 
what  the  Trinity  really  was  *,  but  only  how 
it  m^ht  in  fome  d^ree  be  iUuftrated ;  and^ 
for  this  end,  they  certainly  difcovered  many 
jfifliilitudes,  which,  thoi^h  not  UridJy  ap- 
pUcable,  were  fufficient  to  ihew,  that  a 
Triime  iubfiiience  was  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things^  either  an  ahfurdity  or  an  impoffi- 
kility  ^  o 

As  theie  Fathers  of  the  Chri&ian  Chuvch 
^KWre  frequently  accufed  of  having  formed 
their  notions  of  the  Trinity  on  the  model 
of  the  Platonic  Triad  of  principles ;  fb,  from 
what  has  fince  been  difcovered  of  a  Trinity 

Syw9p  I  va^xAnTi^.     Kcu  avrafxi^  n^r^  tlhvai  rotvra'  fva-it  Jl^  } 
htimctf  fui  iroAvir]pay/Aoru'  tl  y»f  St  yty^fAfjUfOf,  iXtyofuir  i  y^yi^A- 

xm  Ttos,  KA*  ayiof  llnvfAa.   Cyrill,  Uurof,  Catech.  xvi. 

^  ^GtHuntingfordontle  Trinity,  §.  xv.  Bi(hop  Bfcvendge  is 
cenfured  for  fuch  iimilitudes,  in  Rohinfons  Notes  to  Claude  i  Ef^ 
fity,  voL  L  p.  17.  but  I  think  without  reafon.  Though  all  fuch 
illuftrations  muft  be.inadcquate»  as  the  Biihop  of  Glouceder  ob- 
fenreSy  yet  there  is  no  harm  in  ihewing,  that  in  nature,  and  ia 
human  caies,  unity  and  multiplicity  may  be  combined,  and  o£« 
ten  are  fo. 

in 
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in  the  Oriental  mytholo^cs,  fomc  have 
been  of  late  induced,  pcrverfely  enough, 
to  think,  and  to  qffert  indeed,  that  we  derive 
the  doftrine  entirely  from  thence ;  and,  as  I 
had  occafion  to  obferve  before,  that  the 
Hindu  and  Chriftian  Trinities  are  identical, 
and  equally  fabulous.  We  cannot  be  too 
particular  therefore  in  fatisfying  ourfclres, 
that  the  Trinity  is  the  dodrine  of  the  New 
Teftament,  prior  to  all  other  confideratioiis  \ 
Thofe  that  have  no  veneration  for  the  cha- 
raAer  of  oup  bleffed  Lord,  muft  be  left  to 
their  own  notions:  but  even  among  Infidels, 
it  muft  be  confefled,  that  many  have  teen 
found  to  bear  the  moft  willing  and  the 
ftrongeft  teftimony  to  the  purity  and  per- 
fection, both  of  his  life  and  doctrine,  as  re- 
prefented  in  the  Gofpel  **.  Now  it  is  princi- 
pally from  our  Saviour*s  own  declarations 
and  condu6l,  that  we  deduce  the  dodrine 
of  the  Trinity  :  we  know  that  he  fell  under 
the  imputation  of  blafphemy  for  afluming 

«  How  much  the  Platomc  Trinity  differs  from  the  Chriftian, 
ice  Bybop  Burgcjss  Sermon  on  the  Divimty  of  Chrift. 

**  Mr.  Paine  profcflcs  the  higheft  refpeft  for  the  charadtcr  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  Roufleau  s  (ketch  of  it,  in  his  Utter  to  the  Arch- 
hljbof  of  Paris,  is  very  ftriking  and  very  juft. 

an 
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in  equality  with  God,  and  that  he  did  not 
cpel  the  charge  by  any  objections  made  to 
he  interpretation  put  on  his  words;  fo  that 
lur  notions  of  the  Divinity  of  Chrift  are  not 
bunded  on  any  fuch  vifionary  bafis  as  a 
nythological  legend,  or  philofophical  fpe- 
ulation,  but  admit  of  proof  from  his  own 
^erfonal  declarations,  atteiled  and  interpret- 
ed by  hving  witnefles.  It  cannot  in  any 
nanner  be  pretended,  that  the  Grecian  or 
Mental  Trinities  admit  of  any  proof  fo 
«rtain  and  dire6):.  And  as  a  previous  quef-* 
ion,  I  cannot  fee  that  we  have  any  thing 
o  do  with  any  traces  of  a  Trinity,  that  may 
)e  difcoverable  either  among  Jews  or  Pa- 
;an3.  After  having  commenced  our  en- 
juiries  with  our  Lord's  own  declarations, 
us  own  claim  to  a  filial  identity  of  nature 
wdth  God  the  Father,  and  having  difcovered 
n  the  courfe  of  our  refearches,  that  however 
lie  Evangelifts  and  Apoftles  have  defcribed 
lim  as  a  man,  and  the  Prophets  foretold 
lim  as  fuch,  they  yet  alfo  all  agree  in  afcrib- 
ng  to  him  the  brighteft  characters  of  Divini- 
j ;  after  having  taken  into  the  account  the 
peculiar  form  of  baptifm  of  our  Lord's  own 
nflitution ;   then  we  may  be  well  entitled 

to 
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to  r^ard  every  other  intimation  of  iiich  a 
mode  of  iubfifience  in  the  Deity,  either 
amoi^  Jews  or  Pagans,  but  eQteciaily  the 
former,  as  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
Chriffian  Trinity. 

Whatever  faint  or  imperfeA  revelations  of 
it  God  mi^t  have  vouchiafed  from  the  firft 
creation,  we  are  to  look  chiefly  to  the  New 
Teftament  for  an  account  of  the  peribn  aixt 
charaiSer  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  iup- 
pofing  the  Trinity  true,  the  fullefl;  difcovery 
4^  it  might  moft  fitly  be  referved  for  the  diiiett 
of  the  Gofpel :  then  it  became  as  ej&ntial 
for  man  to  know  God's  method  of  redemp- 
tion and  fimAification,  as  under  the  lAw  it 
bad  been  of  importance  to  him  to  have  a  re- 
velation of  his  method  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence. God  fore&eing  the  need  of  fuch  fur- 
ther difcoveries  in  time,  might  well  vout^ 
iafe  ibme  intimation  of  fuch  a  mode  of  fikb*> 
fifience  from  the  earliefi:  times,  as  it  wcAibf 
certainly  appear  that  be  had  done*.  SoKtfaDtt- 
in  all  lik^ihood,  as  has  been:  ctii^ttdartHl'- 

'  See  Cudwartl,  b.  i.  ch.  j.  Ho^'i  Tra^s,  4.0—45.  «»I 
his  fiamd  Litter  to  Dr.  PritJUey,  p.  100.  See  alfo  ULnls  yinv 
ef  Deifi'ieal  Wntm,  Letter  xtlUi.  wd  Bjjbef  HmlmgferJ  at 
tU  Trimty,  §§.  xri.  xxT.  xxnii.- 

and 
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and  aflerted,  revelation  and  tradition  were 
indeed  the  original  fources  whence  both 
Jew  and  Gentile,  both  the  philofophers  of 
the  Weft,  and  the  mythologifts  of  the  Eaft, 
derived  whatever  notions  they  appear  to  have 
had  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity. 

^Iat  the  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God, 
w^ho  has  given  us  grace  in  the  con- 
FESSION OF  Our  faith,  to  acknowledge 

THE  glory  of  THE  ETERNAL  TrINITY,  AND 
IN  THE  POWER  OF  THE  DiVINE  MaJESTY  TO 

WORSHIP  THE  Unity,  keep  us  stedfast  in 

THIS    FAITH,    AND    EVERMORE    DEFEND    US 
FROM  ALL  ADVERSITIES  ! 


c  c  NOTES 
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Page  256*  note  (i). 

X  HE  author  of  the  ji^e  of  Reafon  bos  ventured  to  ajpure 
the  world^  that  only  livmg  languages  are  qfufe  in  the  a^U 
V4inc€ment  of  knowledge.']  To  do  Mr.  Paine  juftice,  he 
has  not  faid  this  without  ftating  his  reafons ;  which 
are^  '^  that  there  is  now  nothing  new  to  be  learned 
'^  from  the  dead  languages :  all  the  ufeful  books  being 
<<  already  tranflated,  the  languages  are  become  ufeleis^ 
^*  and  the^ime  expended  in  teaching  and  learning  them 
'*  18  wafted."  Part  I.  of  the  Age  of  Reafon^  p.  37.  But 
then  J  to  do  ourfelves  juftice,  we  muft  not  truft  Mr. 
Paine  too  far,  when  he  aflerts,  that  human  language 
may  never  be  the  **  vehicle  of  the  word  of  God/'  be- 
came of  '^  the  continually  progreffive  change,  to  which 
*'  the  meaning  of  words  is  Tubjed; ;  the  want  of  an 
*'  univerfal  language,  which  renders  tranflation  necef- 
**  fary ;  the  errors  to  which  tranflations  are  again  fub- 
'^  jea  ;  the  miftakes  of  copyifts  and  printers;  together 
"  with  the  poflibility  of  wilful  alteration,  &c."  ib.  p. 
29«  If  tranflations  have  been  capable  of  conveying  to 
us  all  that  is  ufeful  in  the  writings  of  antiquity  in  fo 
great  perfe£tion,  as  to  render  the  ftudy  of  the  original 
writings  altogether  ufclefs,  then  we  may  certainly  be 
faid  to  have  tnc  benefits  of  fuch  an  univerfal  language 
as  Mr.  Paine  thinks  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  a  divine 
Revelation  :  but  if  tranflations  are  fo  liabfe  to  error  as 
he  fuppofes,  and  copyifts  and  printers  fubied  to  mif- 
take,  and  the  originals  always  in  danger  of  wilful  al- 
terations, what  can  poflibly  fecure  us  from  fuch  evils^ 
but  a  critical  knowledge  ot  the  original  languages,  and 
3riginal  works,  wherewith  we  may  compare  the  tranf.- 
Utions,  and  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  correal  the 
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xniAakes  of  copyifts  and  printers^  and  to  deleft  and  ex- 
pofe  all  wilful  alterations  ? 

What  an  able  critic  Mr.  Paine  became^  by  trufting 
to  tranflations,  and  neglefiking  the  ufe  and  fludy  of  the 
dead  languages^  we  may  jud^e  firom  hift  arguments 
about  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  impoflible  to  expieis  the 
courfe  of  his  difcoveries  in  Criticijm  better  than  in  the 
following  few  words  of  a  very  able  writer  who  an- 
fwered  him;  and  who  thus  fums  up  his  arguments : 
'*  The  book  of  Job  is  a  Hebrew  tranflation  from  an  A- 
*'  rakic  original  j  becaufe  the  Efigttfb  tranflation  con- 
*'  tains  four  or  five  Greek  words."  See  Age  ofliifidib- 
ly,  Part  II.  41.  This  is  literally  Mr.  Paine*s  atgoinent. 
After  adopting  the  opinions  q{  Aben-EiRrd  and  Sfmofdf 
that  it  is  a  tranflation  into  Hebrew  frotii  atiotbef  lan- 
guage, he  adds,  "  the  afironomical  navnes^  Plrtadesj 
"  OricTiy  and  ArBurus^  are  Greek,  tod  not  Hebrew 
*^  names ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  from  atly  tbbg 
'^  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  knew 
**  any  thing  of  aftronomy,  or  that  thefy  ftudf<kl  it,  ihej 
**  had  no  iranjlatton  for  tbofe  names  int6  their  ow^  JW- 
*^^uage;  but  adopted  the  names  as  they  Found  tbM 
^*  m  tne  poem."  The  Englifti  reader,  whb  inky  hate 
nede6led  the  fludy  of  the  dead  langu^es  upon  th6 
wife  advice  of  Mr.  Paine,  (but  indera  Ifiope  he  will 
have  found  very  few  fuch  readers,)  would  be  furprifed 
to  learn,  that,  fo  far  from  the  Hebrews  having  been  un- 
able to  tranflate  thefe  Greek  names,  the  Greeks  have 
appeared  to  be  much  more  unable  to  tranflate  the  He- 
brew. For  let  the  real  fignification,  or  the  derivation 
bf  the  terms  in  Job  be  what  they  may,  there  they  cer- 
tainly are,  in  the  original,  in  true  Hebrew  charafters, 
Job  ix.  J.  HDO,  ^*PD,  tt*i;  —  and  not  one  word  do  we 
read  of  either  the  Ple'iadeSy  Orion^  or  ArSiurus ;  though 
in  Mr.  Paine's  Englijb  Bible  (for  when  he  wrote  we 
fecond  part  of  the  Age  of  Reafon  he  had  one,  and  not 
before)  no  doubt  he  found  the  names  as  he  ^nrites 
them .  But  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Greek  ver- 
fion  of  the  book  of  Job,  he  certainly  knew  fo  litde 
which  particular  conftellations  were  meant,  that  in  the 
tu  o  paflages  where  they  are  mentioned,  he  renders  tjy 
in  the  firft  by  TlAeVa^a,  but  in  the  fecond  by  'Etnnp^Y : 
and  the  author  of  the  Greek  verfion  of  Amos,  (ch.  v; 

ver.  8.) 
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8.)  where  two  of  the  fame  conAell^dons  are  agaiii 
Ironed  in  the  original^  fairly  leaves  them  out ;  a$  l( 
totally  wanted  lidme  correfpondent  Greek  ternis. 
-  indeed  ie  the  author  of  the  Vulgate  more  uniforn^ 
1  the  author  of  the  Greek  verfion^  as  to  ^i;^ :  he  has 
himm  in  the  iirft  inflance^  and  Vefperum  in  the  lafi  : 
as  to  the  term  HD^d,  be  renders  it  difiTerently  in 
^  different  places.  Mr.  Paine's  favourite  commen- 
»r  Aben-iEzra  allowed  no  place  at  all  for  the  Ple'ia* 
I  but  was  for  fubfiituting  the  Hyades  in  their  (lead ; 
tber  clufler  of  ftars  in  the  BuU.  This  is  ipore  upon 
fubje^,  perhaps^  than  the  cafe  required ;  though 
.  Paine's  objed  was  no  lefs  than,  by  this  rare  piece 
Titicifm,  to  rob  the  Bible  of  ,the  book  of  Job ;  and 
«ly  for  this  reafon ;  that  be  thought  it  too  good  to 
Id  fuch  company.  In  bis  opinion  it  is  deifticM ;  but 
f  Job  himfelf  could  be  accounted  a  Deift  I  know 
y  who  was  <^  continually  loaking  (in-offerings  for 
family,  left  fome  of  his  many  *^fons  Jbould  bavefin-^ 
e4  in  their  hearts ;"  which  certainly  favours  a  good 
I  of  an  inftituted  method  of  atonement.  Job  i.  5. 
xlii.  7.8.  See  Magee^e  Jecond  Sermon  on  Atonement, 
Note  23.  p.  136.  I  ihall  advert  to  one  more  criti* 
1  of  Mr.  Paine's,  fugeefted  by  another  (hort  remark 
iie  fame  able  writer  already  referred  to. 
it.  Paine  iniifts  upon  it,  in  the  fecond  part  of  the 
^t^  Reafon  J  p.  6.  that  A^ofcs  cannot  be  confidered 
Jie  Author  of  the  Pentateucli,  without  rendering 
\  truly  lidiculous  and  abfurd  :  for  in  the  xiith  chap- 
of  Numbers,  ver.  3.  it  is  faid,  *^  Now  the  man  Mo- 
»  was  very  meek  above  all  the  men  which  were  on 
be  face  of  the  earth."  "  If  Mofes  faid  this  of  him- 
df,"  lays  Mr.  Paine,  "  indead  of  being  the  meekeft 
f  men,  he  was  one  of  the  mod  vain  and  arrogant  of 
oxcombs."  This  is  an  old  objeAipn,  as  indeed  all 
•  Paine's  are^  wiiboui  exception.  Now  the  author  of 
jige  of  Infidelity  fuggeus,  from  the  origin  of  the 
n  |:y,  that  this  meeknefs  of  Mofes  was  not  fo  much 
rtue  as  a  weaknefs ;  and  I  mud  confefs  I  think  he 
ight :  and  though  a  dead  language  is  here  of  ufe  to 
mate  the  point,  yet  I  think  our  own  living  lan- 
ige  would  fupply  an  eafy  argument  againft  Mr. 
ne.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  context^  thfit 

c  c  3  the 
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the  meeknefs  here  attributed  to  Mofes  had  a  reference 
to  the  refentment  of  wrongs.  Now  in  the  claffification 
of  the  pafiionsy  fome  are  allowed  to  be  purely  defm- 
iive,  and  defi^ned  for  the  fecurity  of  the  individual. 
On  opening  then  the  firft  book  of  morals  that  falls  in 
my  way,  I  read,  that  "  if  thefe  paflions  are  fo  weak  as 
<<  to  prove  infufiicient  for  their  end,  as  well  as  if  they 
'^  are  fo  (Irong  as  to  carry  us  beyond  it,  in  both  ca(ei 
^^  they  are  unfit  to  anfwer  their  original  defign  ;  and 
^^  therefore  are  in  an  unfound  and  unnatural  ftate/'  See 
ProfeJ/br  Fergufon's  Elenunts  of  Moral  Pbilofopfy.  I  ap- 
prehend therefore,  that  the  meeknefs  of  Mofes  wpud 
m  this  particular  inftance  rather  imply  that  diffidence, 
which  is  oppofed,  not  fo  much  to  haughtinefe  and 
pride,  as  to  tnat  refentment  of  injuries,  wmch  is  fome- 
times  both  becoming  and  neceflary.  And  if  we  con- 
fult  the  whole  paflage,  we  (hall,  I  think,  certainly  con- 
clude, that  the  interpofition  of  the  Deity  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  was  exprefsly  connected  with  the  tveaknefs  and 
unreafonabU  diffidence  of  his  Prophet.  See  verfes  4  and 
14.  It  is  thus  that  Cicero,  where  he  recommends  cle- 
mency, meeknefs  J  and  gentlenefs  of  fpirit,  as  virtues  be- 
coming a  ftatefman,  is  particularly  careful  to  add,  that 
though  meeknefs  and  clemency  be  laudable  virtues, 
yet  no  further  than  as  they  leave  room  for  a  juft  feveri- 
ty,  whenever  the  occafions  of  the  public  require  it. 
^'  Et  tamen  ita  probanda  ejl  manfuetudo  et  cUmentia^  ut 
*^  adhibeatur^  retpublica  caufa^  feveritas,  Aw  qua  adm* 
*^  ni/irari  civitas  non  potejt.'*  De  Officiis,  lib.  i.  c.  25« 
Upon  which  Graevius  nas  a  note  very  applicable  to  the 
cafe  of  Mofes.  And  Muretus  has  a  good  remark  :  **  Ut 
**  morofitas  odium,  ita  nimia  facilttas  contemtum  pa* 
*^  rit."  See  Verburgius's  edit.  Note  70.  p.  3480. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  meeknefs  is  allied  to 
many  virtues,  and  to  fome  particularly  confpicuous  in 
the  character  of  Mofes ;  but  in  the  paflage  alluded  to, 
though  without  reference  to  the  Hebrew  it  would 
fecm  as  if  an  a6t  of  weaknefs  had  been  mod  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  writer ;  yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  muft  be  neceflary  to  determine  this. 

So  far  then  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Paine  in  the 
conclufion  he  draws,  and  which  he  has  exprefled  fo 
ftnartly  in  the  following  words;  ^'  The  author  is  with- 

"  out 
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^  out  credit,  becaufe^  to  boafl  of  meeknefs  is  the  re^^ 
^'  yerfe  of  meeknefs^  and  is  a  lie  in  fentiment;"  /fhould 
argot,  that  to  acknowledge  a  weaknefs  is  a  virtue^  and 
therefore  Mofes  was  meek  both  in  the  TOod  and  bad 
fenfe  of  the  term  ;  and  in  this  particular  mftance,  per* 
haps,  fuperlatively  fo.  For  what  was  the  real  cafe  ? 
AttTOO  and  Muiam  were  difpudng  his  divine  mijjion  \  of 
which  if  Mofes  had  been  duly  fenfible,  he  fhould  have 
tbflfered  no  private  affeSions  to  incline  him  to  compro- 
mife  fo  great  an  infult  to  the  prophet  of  God:  but 
though  he  was  therefore  blameworthy^  for  fuch  an  Ul- 
jadged  lenity  and  diffidence,  and  even  thereby  as  it 
vtere  confederate  with  Aaron  and  Miriam,  as  verfes  4 
and  14  would  imply ;  yet,  confidering  the  near  rela- 
tiohihip  of  the  ofienders  to  him,  it  was  certainly  an 
amiable  weaknefs,  and,  had  not  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  future  authority  of  ifri^Pro^i^^/,  been  To  immediately 
concerned,  no  doubt  a  venial  one.  After  all,  it  is  in  a 
farenibefay  and  therefore  might  poflibly  have  been  add- 
ed by  way  of  note,  fuch  having  been  conjefhired  to 
have  been  the  original  way  of  writing  notes ;  fee  Age 
^ Infidelity y  P*^7  '  ^"^  '^  ^^^  whether  it  were  a  virtue 
or  a  weaknels,  Mofes  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it. 

In  neither  of  the  pafes  above  can  we  fay,  that  we 
have  been  mijled  by  the  tranflators.  If  they  have  mif- 
taken  the  particular  conflellations  alluded  to  in  the  firft 
cafe,  it  is  of  no  fort  of  moment ;  for  if  they  were  con- 
ftellations,  (which  is  not  generality  admittra,  fee  Vark^ 
burft  under  ify  II.  and  Bates's  Crtt.  Heb.)  whether  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Grecian,  or  En^lifh,  they  are  only  men- 
tioned to  fet  forth  the  glory  of  God.  In  the  lad  cafe, 
whatever  idea  we  attach  to  the  term  meeknefs,  we 
cannot  be  wrong  in  fuppofin^  it  to  have  been  a  parti- 
cular trait  in  the  charaaer  of  Mofes  :  but  as  it  certain- 
ly admits  of  two  fenfes,  or  at  lead  the  virtue  carried 
to  ezcefs  may  become  a  weaknefs,  like  many  others, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  that  Mofes  meant  to 
h(ui/iy  even  if  he  himfelf  was  the  very  author  of  the 
words. 

But  where  tranflators  may  not  miflead,  interpreters 
may ;  and  if  the  dead  languages,  Learning,  and  Criti- 
cifm  were  to  be  given  up,  I  am  confident  we  fhould 
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foon  knov<r  as  little  of  the  word  of  many  in  timefl  -psiftf 
fts  of  the  word  of  God.  For  let  us  fuppofe  the  Bible 
to  be  only  an  ancient  book,  but  to  contain  tilings  ufe* 
fial ;  and  let  us  further  imagine  Mr.  Paine  to  be  per* 
fuaded^  that  the  Engli(h  tranflaetion  was  fufficient  ta 
communicate  to  him  all  tbart  it  was  neceflfary  for  bia 
to  know  of  the  Bible^  and  tSaerefore  that  the  Hebrew 
flight  be  laid  afide :  now  without  dreaming  oF  jny 
fu^  arguments  Slid  objeSioas  as  Mr.  P^ne  might  in 
^ti^feae  to  c^me  c^oofe  to  initrent,  the  tranflators  mi^it 
-reafona^y  have  fubftituted  the  modern  names  of  the 
moA  conipiouous  ooniMlations,  for  the  three  unintelli- 
gible terms,  (for  they  are  fo  in  a  great  meafure,)  ^kich 
-occur  in  the  original  paffages  of  the  book  of  Job. 

Bat  bow  would  Mr.  Paine  himfelf  be  confinuided, 
(at  lead  one  would  tliink  it  ixnpoffible  it  ihould  be 
Otherwife,)  if,  pretending  to  criticife  the  Bible^  and  to 
4idvance  €4>je£hon8,  wlii%,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
fineflions,  <'  no  Bible  be&ver,  though  writing  at  his 
'^^  eafe,  and  with  a  library  of  church  nooks  about  him, 
**  ihould  be  able  to  refute,"  (fee  the  Preface  to  the  fe- 
"oond  j»art  of  the  Age  ofReafm,)  he  (Kould^  relying 
(u^JDti  vrie  tranilatidn,  innft  upon  a  difficulty  in  the  He- 
brew orimnal,  from  which  it  (hould  be  found,  upon 
'examination,  ^e  Hebrew  original  was  totally  free  ? 

If  tranflations  are  fo  oorred  as  entirely  to  fuperfede 
Ahe  ufe  and  fludy  of  the  dead  languages,  which  is  what 
-Mr.  Paine  iniifls  upon  in  one  place,  then  fuch  tranfla^ 
tions  Aould  be  implicitly  relied  on  :  but  if  tranilataons 
^re  liable  to  be  (b  faulty  and  erroneous,  as  he  alfo 
^on^ly  infids  in  another  place,  then  no  arguments 
•fhould  be  deduced  from  them,  but  fuch  as  the  originals 
would  ferve  to  fupport,  as  well  as  the  tranflations.  Mr. 
•i^aine  confelTes  his  own  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, (p.  54.  Part  II.  ofthe  Age  of  Reajony)  and  yet 
pretends  to  inftruft  us  in  the  ufe  of  Hebrew  terms; 
*fo  much  fo,  that  in  endeavouring  to  deprive  us  of  all 
faith  in  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  after  infilling  upon  it, 
^hat  a  Prophet,  a  Poet,  and  a  Mufician,  were  lynoni- 
nious,  when  he  undertakes  to  determine  the  meaning 
and  import  of  the  older  term  seer,  for  want  oS  He* 
brewy  he  fairly  refers  us  from  the  Engtijb  to  the  French: 
^intimating  pretty  plainly^  that  he  conceives  it  to  have 

(ignificd 
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fignified  no  more  than  a  wizard ;  though  in  the  He* 
brew  there  is  a  di(lin£i  term  for  the  latter,  and  they  are 
particularly  enumerated  (Deut.  xviii.  lo,  11.)  among 
the  abominations  of  the  beat  bens.  This  is  the  more 
particular,  becaufe  he  pretends  alfo,  that  the  Jewifli 
Pktyphets  were  not  raifed  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of 
wisards,  but  through  the  fraud  of  the  Cbri/tian  Church, 
and  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  modem  times : 
M^hereas  nothing -can  be  more  diftinguiihed,  in  the  Old 
Teftament,  than  the  Prophets  of  Goa,  and  the  wizards 
of  the  Gentiles,  For  in  the  fame  chapter  of  Deutero- 
ncrniy  already  referred  to,  where  wizards  are  denounced 
as  among  the  heathen  abominations,  punifhments  are 
awarded  to  thofe  who  will  not  lifien  to  and  obey  the 
Prophets  of  God.  Nay,  would  he  but  have  conde- 
foended  to  let  the  Bible  fpeak  for  itfelf,  which  he  never 
does,  he  would  alfo  have  found,  from  xh^fame  chapter, 
that  it  was  exprefsly  to  reftrain  the  Jews  from  follow- 
ing after  wizards  and  necromancers,  and  fuch  ibrt  of 
••  conjuring,  ftrolling  gentry,"  that  the  prophetical  of- 
fice was  fint  eftablifliecl :  upon  which  head  Origcn  ar- 
^68  adjonirably  againft  Celfus,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
abfolute  neceitity  that  they  (bould  have  Prophets; 
'*  For,"  faith  he,  "  it  being  written  in  their  law,  that 
'^  the  Gentiles  hearkened  unto  oracles  and  divinations^ 
**  but  God  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be  fo  among  tlieni, 
**  it  prefendy  follows,  Deut.  xviii.  15.  A  Prophet  tvill 
■•*  the  Lord  thy  God  raije  up  from  tbe  midjl  of  tbee^  8rc- 
•**  Therefore,"  fays  Ongen,  **  when  the  nations  round 
**  about  them  had  their  oracles  and  feveral  ways  of  di- 

"  vination,  [sirs  Bid  KXr^dovwv,  sirs  ci'  qVjjvmv,  sire  $C  i&vibury, 
"•^  tire  ^1*  eyya^pifJLv^taVf  etrs  Kj  $id  tmv  TTfV  ^'jriKr.v  array fe^^' 
■•*  XotUvwv,  aire  xo)  hd  XaXSalwy  yete^XiaX^jyySvrwv,)  all 
<<  wnich  were  ftri£Uy  prohibited  among  the  Jews ;  if 
^^  tbe  Jews  had  had  no  way  of  foreknowing  things  to 
**  come,  it  had  been  almoft  impoffible,  coniidering  the 
*'  great  curiofity  of  human  nature,  to  have  kept  them 
"  from  defpifing  the  Law  of  Mofes,  and  apoftatizing  to 
«^  the  heathen  oracles,  or  fetting  up  fomething  Tike 
•*  them  among  themfelves.*'  Contra  Celf  lib.  i.  p.  a8. 
edit.  Cantab.  See  alfo  Notes  to  Sermon  V. 

Mr.  Paine  tells  us,  indeed,  that  neither  Seer  nor  Pro- 
phet ventured  to  meddle  .with  any  concerns^  but  thofe 

of 
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of  the  times  then  paffing ;  and  that  their  prophecyings 
had  never  any  reference  to  any  dtflarU  future  time. 
This  is  eafily  laid  by  Mr.  Paine,  and,  according  to  his 
mode  of  Criticifm^  ea(Uy  proved.  The  very  remarkable 
prophecy  of  Ifaiah  concerning  Cyrus  is  divided  be- 
tween the  xlivth  and  xlvth  chapters^  as  is  well  known. 
In  the  former  part  the  rebuildmg  of  Jerufalem  only  is 
mentioned;  in  the  latter  the  conquefts  of  Cyrus  are 
foretold  ;  and  the  circumftance  of  his  being  named  in 
the  prophecy  fo  many  years  before  its  accomplifliment, 
is  exprefsly  mentioned  as  the  pledge  of  its  truths  All 
this  latter  part  Mr.  Paine  totally  pafles  over;  and,  firom 
the  lad  verfe  of  the  xlivth  chapter,  takes  occafion  to 
declaim  againfl:  '^  the  audacity  otthe Cburcb^vsiA  frieft* 
'*  (y  ignorance^*  for  impofing  this  book  upon  the  world 
as  the  writing  of  Ifaian  ;  when,  by  their  own  chrono- 
logy, he  died  one  hundred  and  (ixty-two  years  before 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerufalem 
was  iflued.  Indeed,  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  fuch 
ignorance  and  audacity  would  have  exceeded  every 
thing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  fince  read  of  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  But  Mr.  Paine  regards  the  decree 
of  Cyrus  as  authentic.  Now  Cyrus  was  certainly  nd- 
ther  an  audacious  churchman,  nor  an  ignorant  prieft; 
he  was  the  very  perion  concerned ;  and  by  all  accounts, 
(and  it  happens  that  we  know  a  great  deal  of  Cyrus 
from  profane  hiftory,)  he  was  too  mrewd  to  be  eafily 
impofed  on,  and  too  great  to  impofe  upon  others  ;  nor 
was  there  a  motive  to  induce  him  to  do  fo  in  this  in- 
ftance.  Cyrus  himfelf  then,  in  the  very  proclamation 
he  iflTued  upon  the  occafion,  exprefsly  acknowledges 
his  fenle  of  the  truth  of  this  propnecy,  and  adopts  it  as 
the  motive  for  his  clemency  and  indulgence  to  the 
Jews.  See  Ezra  i.  2.  See  alfo  Jofcpbus^  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi. 
c.  I.  "  He  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed,"  fays  Jofephus, 
*'  throughout  all  Ajla^  on  KTP02  O  BASIAETS  AEFEI' 
*'  — srsi  fjLS  6  Qeos  6  [Jisyiros  rrjs  olK»afy>;^  airiJfiiff  /Sao-jXia, 
**  msiboLLOL^  r«TOv  ehdj  3v  ro  rujv  'WparjXiluiy  19 vo^  mporKvva'  7^ 
"  ya^  ioTMON  nPOEIITEN  ONOMA  AIA  laN  nPO*H- 
'*  TilN,  y^  on  rov  vaiv  avrS  olKO^Qi/.rjo'uj  kv  ^UpocroXjui^ois  «y  rf 
"  'Jtf^a/a  %a;5a."  This,  fays  Jofephus,  he  learnt  froin 
the  writings  of  Ifaiah,  which  had  already  been  extant 
aio  years,  140  bfore  the  temple  was  dejlroyed;  anotlier 

material 
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material  circumflance,  which  Mr*  Paine  totally  omits. 
Indeed  if  dead  languages  are  no  loniger  of  any  ufe,  liv- 
ing languages  are  as  little  fo,  white  they  are  liable  to 
be  fo  grofsly  perverted,  and  fo  fhamcfuUy  abufed. 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  Jbew  at  lengthy  as  a  proof 
particularly  applicable^  that  the  very  writer  in  quejlion  has 
much  aggravated  a  very  futile  charge ^  which  he  has  ad^ 
nianced  againjl  the  divine  authority  of  the  Biblej  by  the 
ufiftfarrantable  infertion  or  mifconftruSion  of  one  of  the 
vefy  letters  he  mentions,']  I  do  not  defign  to  make  this  a 
very  ferious  point  of  criticifm  ;  for  by  fome  perhaps  it 
may  be  thought  to  be  no  better  than  quibbling;  M.  de 
Voltiure's  remark,  beiides,  having  too  much  of  levity 
in  it  to  be  treated  with  great  attention.  But  as  his 
defien  was,  Jike  Mr.  Paine's,  to  invalidate  in  every  way 
poflliDle  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  way  be  well 
to  (hew,  that  fuch  flippancies  are  inimical  to  truth,  and 
that  the  unwary  andf  the  ignorant  may  be  grofsly  de- 
ceived by  them.  We  (haU  not,  fays  M.  Voltaire,  be 
queftioned,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  whether  we  have 
miftaken  a  Caph  for  a  Bethj  or  a  Yod  for  a  Fau,  Let 
M.  Voltaire  then  be  more  correft  in  his  charges  againjl 
the  Bible ;  becaufe,  if  it  is  quite  a  trifle  to  mi  flake  one 
Hebrew  Letter  for  another,  the  truth  is  more  in  dan^r 
of  being  perverted  by  fuch  critics,  than  by  all  the 
prieftbood,  either  of  the  Synagogue  or  the  Church.  M. 
de  Voltaire  has  a  long  argument  upon  the  twenty-three 
tboufand  men  that  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
I^evi,  in  the  cafe  of  the  molten  calf,  Exodus  xxxii.  a8« 
M.  Voltaire  underflood  nothing  of  Hebrew;  how  much 
Greek  he  knew  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay :  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  like  a  true  catnolic,  he  defcended  as  low  as 
Latin  at  leafl  for  the  text  of  his  argument :  for  in  the 
Vulgate  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Vulgate  only, 
(if  we  except  the  Arabic,  which  is  not  regarded  of 
much  authority ;  fee  IFhitby,)  the  number  of  perfons  is 
really  as  he  flates,  viz.  23,000 ;  though  in  ibme  copies 
it  is  more,  even  33,000 :  but  in  the  Greek  verfion  it  is 
only  sU  'rft%t>^8s  avSpa^,  about  three  thoufand,  as  our  ver- 
fion alfo  nas  it.  AncI  this  is  in  agreement  with  the  He-* 
brew,  arK  *DbH  DU^bw^;  only,  unfortunately  for  M.  Vol-  * 

taire. 
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taire,  fomewhere  or  other  there  has  bappe&ed  a  miflake 
a]30ut  9  Capb.  The  numeral  power  of  this  Hebrew 
liBtter  is  well  known  to  be  ao,  (o  that  here  feems  to  be 
undoubtedly  either  an  unwarrantable  inferdon^  or  4, 
mi(bon(lru6tion  of  a  3,  as  I  have  ftated  in  the  Difcourfe, 
on  which  the  credit  of  the  Bible  is  made  to  depend.  It 
is  certain  there  is  a  D  in  the  original ;  but  it  is  not  a 
numerical,  according  to  the  ablelt  judges^  but  an  a4« 
verbial  prefix,  ani'wering  exactly  to  the  Latin  term  or- 
citer^  and  which  has  been  carefully  preferve4  in  the 
other  veriions  of  the  Bible.  I  hope  tjiis  will  bq^  ^ 
pear  trifling,  when  we  have  to  oo  with  fuch  triflii^ 
critics.  Had  M.  Voltaire  been  ever  fo  little  acqpaiBtea 
with  Hebrew,  and  felt  a  real  conpern  for  tbe  tn^thj 
inftead  of  m^ng  us  indifferent  about  fuch  nxiSaJush 
be  fhould  have  cautioned  us  agunft  them  ;  for  k  is  no* 
torious,  that  fuch  miilakes  are  eafy,  from  the  great  fi- 
milarity  of  the  letters ;  and  whetb^  the  Bible  be  jlnys 
pr  not,  if  M.  de  Voltaire  thought  it  of  i^iportiuRce  \0 
the  world,  that  its  credit  {hould  oe  impeache^^  be  mpft 
be  held  to  have  acknowledged  the  ufe  and  iQ>portaiiGe 
of  Criiicifm,  even  while  he  was  abufing  it,  and  tyxnipg 
k  into  ridicule. 

M.  de  Voltaire  was  a  bad  or  a  very  di^nff^^uous  cii* 
tic  in  Latin,  as  well  as  Hobrew.  In  order  to  pove 
that  the  Jews  were  not  the  only  people  aGquainte4 
with  the  unity  of  God,  he  adduces  the  following  line 
from  Virgil,  to  (hew  that  the  heathens  alfo  wor(hippe4 
one  God,  viz.  Jupiter. 

Difcite  juditiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  Drvos. 

A  Latin  fcholar  muft  fee  that  this  line  exprefsly  a0erts 
a  plurality  of  Gods :  but  a  plain  Ejiglitliman  would 
know  nothing  about  it;  nor  yet  a  plam  Frenchman; 
and  therefore,  in  fupport  .of  his  argument,  M.  Voltaire 
makes  no  fcruple  to  tranflate  it, 

Soycz  juftes,  mortcls,  et  nc  craignez  quun  DUu  ! 

Surely,  for  the  vindication  of  truth,  the  Purity  of 
man,  and  even  the  honour  of  God,  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  dead  languages  was  .never  more  neceflfa^.  Biihop 
Warburton  has  notioed  M.  de  Voltaire's  great  igno- 
rance, in  the  6th  fe£tion  of  his  fourth  book  of  the  Dif 
-vine  Legation  ofMo/es,  note  (t) :  an  ignorance  always 
,  incx- 
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mezcufable  in  a  perfon  who  pretends  to  tell  the  world 
(o  much,  as  he  pretends  to  tell  us  in  his  writings,  about 
the  JHebrews,  and  Arabians^  and  Greeks^  and  Ro- 
Bians, 

But  it  is  not  only  for  the  pufpofe  of  detefting  the 
&llacies  and  ignorant  aflertions  of  fuch  writers  as  Mr. 
Paine  and  Voltaire,  that  Learning  and  Criticifm  are 
Beceflary :    much  greater  fcholars  have  defcended  to 
fuch  low  arts,  as  they  ought  certainly  to  be  afhamed 
of.   I  blu(h  for  the  frequent  mifreprefentations  and  pre- 
yaricationd,  and  tricks  of  fuch  a  writer  as  Mr.  Gibbon : 
he  ha^  even  condefcended,  as  it  would  appear,  to  adopt 
the  very  miffeprefentations  of  Voltaire;  where  he  en- 
deavours to  difgrace  Marcellus  as  the  encourajrer  of 
mutiny  and  fedition,  becaufe  he  would  not  be  a  foldier, 
dl  the  intolerant  terms  of  tvorjbipping  the  heathen  idols. 
Mr.  Gibbon  refers  to  Rumarfs  Ads  ^tbe  Martyrs,  and 
Voltaire  exactly  agrees  in  mifreprefenting  the  matter. 
Marcellus's  own  fpeech,  as  related  in  the  J3s  of  the 
Martyrs  J  is  exceedingly  fine.     Another  anflance  or  Mr. 
Gibbon's  aftlfce  (for  it  really  is  no  lefs)  is  to  be  found 
in  his  account  of  the  number  of  Chriftians  at  Antioch. 
"to  take  their  number  as  low  as  poffibhj  he  appeals  to 
CbryJoJiofBy  to  (hew  that  they  amounted  to  only  one 
hundred  thoufand  perfons :  "  while,"  fays  he,  «*  it  is  at 
^'  the  fame  titn^  admitted,  that  the  whole  number  of 
<^  its  inhabitants  was  not  lefs  than  half  a  million."  The 
Bridge  from  Chryioftom  referred  to  he  acknowledges 
ne  adopted  from  Dr.  Lardner :  the  amount  of  the  popu^ 
latum  Xtotn  John  Malela.    Now  it  is  curious,  that  in 
the  fame  page  from  which  Mr.  Gibbon  confefies  be 
bofro^fed  Chryfoftom's   account    of  the  number  of 
Chriftians^  his  account  alfo  of  the  population  is  to  be 
found,  amounting  only  to  two  hundred  thoufand.     But, 
inftead  of  taking  St.  Chryfoftom's  calculation  in  this 
lajl  particular,  he  prefers  John  Malela's ;  an  author,  of 
whom,  on  another  occajionj  he  is  pleafed  to  fay,  **  the 
<*  authority  of  that  ignorant  Greek  is  very  flight."  See 
the  Abbe  Nonnette's  Erreurs  de  Foltaire,  and  Chelfum*s 
ReMarisy  3d  edit. 

It  cannot,  but  be  regarded  as  a  curious  circumftance 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  a^  of  Reafon,  that  two  of  the 
jibleft  Soeptics  it  has  to  Doaft  of  ihould  have  been  ad- 
vocates 
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vocates  for  the  exploded  fyftem  of  Pagan  mythologjr : 
T  mean  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Mr.  Hume :  toe  latter  a  pro* 
fefled  admirer,  (fee  his  Natural  Hi/ioty  of  Religion^  the 
former  a  ready  apologift.     I  do  not  pretend  to  recon- 
cile inconfiRencies ;  I  know  Mr.  Gibbon  in  one  plAce 
commends  the  fuperior  intelligence  of  thofe  "  wifeft  of 
**  the  heathen,"  whofe  "  fecret  contempt  penetrated 
'*  through  the  thin  and  aukward  difguife  or  their  po- 
*^  pular  religion."  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xv.     But  then, 
in  another  place,  he  fpeaks  almoft  in  raptures  of  the 
"  elegance"  of  their  mythology ;  *'  the  ^ety,  cheer- 
'^  fulnefs,  and  fplendour"  of  their  feftivals;  and  the  li- 
berality with  wnich  they  admitted  foreign  Deities  and 
foreign  rites,  and  which  of  courfe  he  admires  as  the 
extreme  of  toleration.    But  his  partiality  for  the  vain, 
fautaflical,  and  often  impious  ceremonies  of  Paganifm 
is  by  no  means  the  greateft  difgrace,  which  Mr.  Gib- 
bon has  brought  on  this  age  of  Reafon.     In  his  Strk^ 
tures  on  the  ConduS  of  the  Primitive  Fathers  of  the  Cburcb^ 
he  has  tacitly  recommended  and  approved  fuch  a  bafe 
and  unmanly  fubmiflion  of  Reafon,  as  is  truly  difguft- 
ing :  and  if  other  Deifts  have  a  ju(l  regard  for  the  ho- 
nour and  privileges  of  human  Reafon,  as  they  pretend, 
Mr.  Gibbon  ought  to  rank  very  low  in  their  eflima- 
tion.     I  am  truly  afliamed  when  I  read  his  laboured 
vindications  of  Pagan  toleration,  accompanied  with  the 
mod  infidious  reprcfentations  of  the  commendable,  up- 
right, honeft,  and  honourable  refinance,  which  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftians  made  to  all  the  fooleries  and  abfurdi- 
ties  of  idolatry  :   a  refiftance  the  more  to  be  admired, 
when  contrafted  vv  ith  the  mean  compliance  of  thofe 
"  wifeft  of  the  heathens,"  who,  "  when  ibty  knew  Gody' 
as  Mr.  Gibbon  pretends,  ^^  glorified  bim  not  as  God'/* 
who   **  P^of effing  to   be  wife   became  fools  ;" — **  wbo 
*'  cbangcd   the  glory   of  tbe  incorruptible   God  into  an 
*'  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man^  and  to  birds ^  and  to 
^^four-footed  ben/lsj  a?id  creeping  things ;"— ''«;^o  changed 
'*  tbe  truth  of  God**  (if  they  really  nad  a  due  apprehen- 
fion  of  it,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  mfifts)  "  into  a  lie,  and  wor^ 
^^Jhippcd  and  ferved  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator, 
"  wbo  is  blejjed  pjr  ever.  Ajuen.**  A  refiftance  the  more 
manly  and  creditable,  the  more  apparently  trifling  were 
thofe  ads  of  fubmiflion,  which  might  hdWQ  faved  their 

livts^ 
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lives,  at  the  expence  of  their  veracity^  their  faith,  and 
their  integrity.  "  An  eajD^  pardon^'*  fays  Mr.  Gibbon, 
''  was  granted  to  repentance ;  and  if  they  confented  to 
**  call  ^  fe*tv  grains  ofincenfe  upon  the  altar,  they  were 
^^  difmiued  from  the  tribunal  with  fafety  and  appfaufe/' 
—An  eafy  pardon  granted  to  repentance! — Repentance? 
For  what  ?  For  worfliipping  and  adoring  the  tnie  God, 
in  preference  to  docks  and  flones;  murderers,  adul- 
terers, and  tyrants  ?  **  A  few  grains  ofincenfe?"  In- 
cenfe !  to  whom  ?  to  Jupiter ,  Mars,  Venus,  and  a  whole 
rabble  of  fuch  Gods  and  Goddeffes  ! — ^'  Difmifled  with 
^^  applaufe !" — human,  popular,  vulgar  applauie  !  in- 
ftead  of-— the  approbation  of  an  all-feeing  God — the  fa- 
tis&Aion  of  their  own  confciences — the  confent  of 
their  own  reafon — ^the  admiration  of  every  honourable 
4nd  honed  man  !  Hear  one  of  theie  very  martyrs  de- 
fcribe  their  conduft,  and  the  motives  by  whicn  they 
were  governed  ;  and  which  Mr,  Gibbon  is  pleafed  to 
reprefent  as  obftinacy  and  folly  5 — **  'Egg7afo]u,evoi,  bx  a^ 
'*  viiubcLt  hoL  to  (Tvve^iS'OiSfai  kavTo7$  fjir^^h  (paSJXoy,.d<retlg  Ss 
*'  r/yaijjyoi  MH  KATA  DANTA  AAH0ETEIN,  o  xa)  ^lAON 
*'  Ta  QEa  yivwtncouLsy,"  Jujl.  Mart.  ApoL  I .  But  in- 
deea  it  is  out  too  evident,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  mud  have 
yielded 'to  fome  very  difgraceful  prejudices,  when  he 
cenfured,  as  he  has  done,  the  noble  fortitude  of  the 
firft  Chridian  martyrs.  U[>on  occafion  he  could  fee 
the  foul  crime  of  diflimulation  in  as  hateful  a  light  as 
ourfelves :  for  though  he  could  judify  the  condud:  of 
the  Pagan  philofophers  for  their  conformity  to  a  fydem 
of  religion,  which  in  their  hearts  they  defpifed ;  and 
cenfure  the  behaviour  of  the  martyrs,  as  obdinate  and 
perverfe;  yet  he  feems  to  have  thought  very  diflerently 
of  any  fuch  compliance  with  Cbriftiafi  rites.  Thus,  for  in- 
ftance,  he  fpeaks  of  Julian's  occalional  conformity,  after 
he  became  an  apodate:  '^  But  as  evefy  a&  of  diffimulation 
'^  mud  be  painful  to  an  ingenuous  Ipirit,  the  profeflion 
*^  of  Chridianity  increafed  his  averfion  for  a  religion, 
**  which  oppreffed  the  freedom  of  his  mind,  and  com- 
^^  pelled  him  to  hold  a  conduA  repugnant  to  the  noblejl 
"  attributes  of  human  nature,  sincerity  and  cou- 
**  RAGE."  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiii.  This  is  the 
ikme  author  who  blames  the  Chridian  Fathers  for  re- 
fiifing  to  join  in  the  Pagan  rites  !    In  another  place  he 
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fpeaks  of  the  Pagan  fenators,  who  relu&antfy  renounced 
the  worfhip  of  Jupiter,  in  the  prefence  of  Hieodofiuis^ 
as  eager  to  throw  afide  ^'  the  mark  of  odious  diffimula* 
**  iiori.**  ch.  xxviii. 

I  would  recommend  to  any  yonng^perfon  who  fliould 
be  prejudiced  againft  the  primitive  Fathers,  and  primi- 
tive Chriftianity,  by  Mr,  Gibbon's  SiriBures,  not  to 
form  their  judgment  from  his  cbcfen  authority,  Tertul- 
lian;  but  to  read  the  ihort  epime  of  Jt{/Ki»  Martyr  \o 
DiogneiuSy  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypbo ;  the  former 
of  which  is  a  beautiful  lommary  of  ChriflianHy,  and 
the  latter  abounds  in  Chriftian  cnarity.  L/tt  him  read 
befides  Jtbenagoras^s  Apologv ;  and  as  to  the  geneid 
conduA  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  under  perfecotion, 
and  other^'ifcy  he  will  find  a  much  more  luft  acoondt 
in  Mr.  Bryant's  elegant  and  concife  Treai^t  on  ibe  As- 
then  ticlty  of  the  Scriptures y  2d  edit.  i7Q3« 

I  anV  forry  to  have  ftill  to  add  to  this  lonj^  note :  but 
Mr.  Gibbon's  views  and  reprefentations  of  Pagan  tote- 
ration  alfo  require  fome  counterpoife,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  forbear  to  add  the  foUowm^  admirable  remark 
of  Dr.  Leland,  to  be  found  in  the  mtrodudion  to  his 
excellent  Anfwcr  to  Tindal.  **  I  cannot  well  recondle 
*^  the  extravagant  accounts  of  that  liberty,  which  flou- 
**  riflied  among  the  Pagans,  with  the  excufe  he  makes 
"  for  the  philofophers ;"  (the  excufe  is  common  with 
other  writers,  and,  though  a  difgracefiil  one,  is  the  onlf 
excufe  that  can  be  made  for  them ;)  '^  that  if  they 
"  feemed  to  countenance  the  fuperftitions  of  their  coun- 
**  trj^,  it  was  *  hecaufe  it  was  not  fafe  to  talk  otbervnfe  ;* 
**  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  ^  foftening  expref- 
^^  jionsj'  and  that  therefore  they  ^  wnt  under  great  J^- 
.  **  advantages  J*  On  this  fubje£t  of  Pagan  toleration, 
which  has  been  io  eontinuially  mifrrorefented,  the 
reader  may  further  confult  M,  Pamv^s  Kecbercbes  Pbi- 
lofotbiqtiesfur  Us  Grecs ;  the  Abbe  Nonnett/s  Errcurs  de 
( of  fair  e^  vol.  i.  PFar  bur  ton's  Divine  Legation  of  Mo/a  f 
b.  ii.  §§.  5.  6.  Rett's  Hid  Bampton  LeSure,  and  the  re- 
ferences tnere  ;  and  Fuller  on  Dei/m,  Part  I.  ch.  5. 

Page  36a.  note  (3). 

It  is  far  from  my  intention,  and  from  the  defign  of 
this  work,  to  difcufs  the  fevenJ  fubjeds  of  controverfy 
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alluded  to  in  the  Difcourfe.  The  fubjeft  of  this  Ser- 
mon is  Criticifm  in  general  \  its  ufc  and  abufe;  with 
reference,  however,  particularly  to  the  prefent  times^ 
and  the  Age  of  Reajbn,  the  chief  topic  of  thefe  Leftures. 
It  cannot,  I  think,  be  queflioned  but  that  the  two  doc- 
trines of  Atonement  and  the  Trinity  are  thole  concern- 
ing which  Biblical  Criticifm  has  been  lately  moil  occu- 
{>ied,  and  poflibly  always  will  be  fo.  The  (irll  and 
eading  objections  to  the  received  notions  of  atonement 
and  the  Trinity,  have  noticing  indeed  to  do  with  Cri- 
ticifm. They  are  principally  metaphyfical ;  a  priori 
arguments  on  the  part  of  Keafon,  as  to  what  God  can 
or  cannot  do,  or  be  expefted  to  do ;  what  mvjl  be  his 
precife  mode  of  cxiftence,  &c. — which  are  iuch  mere 
imjpertinencies,  where  the  queflioh  really  relates  to 
£1^8,  that  they  are  not  worth  confidcring.  I  muft 
confefs,  I  never  can  with  any  patient  hope  of  improve- 
ment entertain  fuch  queftions  as,  whether  God  could 
require  a  facrifice  ?  or  whether  he  could  not  have  for- 
given us  without  a  facrifice  ?  whether  his  Unity  may 
be,  in  the  poffibility  of  things,  confiftent  with  a  Tri- 
nity? &c.  &c.  Thole  who  regard  the  Bible  as  a  revela- 
tion firom  God,  have  only  to  fearch  and  enquire 
whether  fuch  do6lrines  arc  to  be  found  there.  And  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  nothing  but  Criticifm,  found  and  honed 
Criticifm,  can  ferve  to  fober  the  intemperance  of  hu- 
man Reafon,  to  correct  the  midakes  of  ignorance, 
and  to  point  out  the  mifreprefentations  of  prejudice  or 
incapacity. 

That  it  will  in  all  cafes  be  efle^lual,  or  that  it  ever 
will  be  even  in  one  infiance  effectual,  to  the  converfion 
of  a  Deiji  or  Soclnian^  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  :  not  that 
I  mean  to  charge  any  with  fo  perverfe  an  obftinacy,  as 
to  be  blind  to  all  truth  ;  but  becaufe  the  objcd  of  the 
former  being  to  deny  the  ufc,  and  neceflity,  perhaps 
even  the  poffibility,  of  a  divine  revelation,  every  argu- 
ment dravvh  from  the  Jacred  books  may  for  ever  con- 
tinue quelUonable ;  and  the  objeft  of  the  latter  being 
conjejfcdly  to  explain  away  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
text,  no  bounds  can  be  fet  io  the  interpretations 
which  fancy  may  fuggeft,  or  prejudice  invent.  But  as 
long  as  Revelation  is  quedioned,  and  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  dilputed,  Criticifm  mud  be  of  the 

D  d  utmolt 
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utmoft  uTe,  to  open  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  are  in  danger 
of  being  mifled.  If  theCe  queftions  were  entirely' con- 
fined to  the  learned,  I  hope  I  fhould  never  be  found 
deficient  in  relpedl  for  any  man's  talents  and  attain- 
ments, or  an  enemy  to  any  inveftigations  honeftly 
purfued,  and  decently  condu£led,  let  the  conclufions 
they  led  to  be  what  they  might.  But  when  thofe 
who  cry  out  mod  loudly  for  the  unlimited  exercife  of 
Reafon,  will  allow  no  man  to  have  any  reafon  but  them- 
felves,  or  thofe  who  think  as  they  ao ;  (for  the  title 
of  rational  Chriftians  furely  implies  this,  which  Dr. 
Priefdey,  Mr,  Belfhani,  and  Mr.  Lindfey,  infift  upon  as 
being  fynonimous  with  Unitarian ;  '*  rational,  that  is, 
*^  Unitarian  Chriftians,"  are  Dr.  Prieftley's  own  words ; 
and  Mr.  Belftiam  and  Mr.  Lindfey  have  the  fame ;  fee 
Ma^e,  and  an  excellent  note  in  Fuller* s  Cahini/lic  and 
Socmian  Sjjlems  compared,  p.  42;)  when,  under  pretence 
of  learning,  and  great  reading,  and  an  uncommon  ap- 
plication of  "  time,  labour,  patience  and  candour,**  the 
common  people  are  given  to  underftand,  that  the  Bible 
does  not  contain  doclrines,  which  the  regular  miniftry 
of  the  Church  have  been  careful  to  inftrufl:  them  in ; 
when  the  ftrongeft  affertions  are  advanced  which  ad- 
mit of  being  proved  to  be  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the 
truth,  it  is  impoflible  to  overlook  fuch  extravagant  af- 
fumptions,  and  mifchievous  attempts. 

It  is  not  againft  the  truly  learned  or  truly  confcientious 
Deift  or  Socinian,  then,  that  any  ftriftures  I  have  to  ad- 
vance are  intended.  I  wifli  every  /uc&  opponent  of 
the  Trinity,  or  of  the  doftrine  of  atonement,  or  even 
of  Revelation,  to  make  the  utmoft  ufe  of  his  critical 
Ikill  and  knowledge.  If  the  whole  depends  on  the 
teftimony  of  antiquity,  the  true  meaning  of  certain 
Hebrew  and  Greek  phrafcs,  and  the  true  interpreta- 
tions of  the  cuftoms  of  paft  times,  let  every  autnority 
be  carefully  confulted  and  examined:  but  let  us  not  be 
told,  without  examifiation,  that  things  are  fo,  or  not  fo : 
let  not  the  mafs  of  the  people  be  deceived  into  a  no- 
tion, which  we  think  a  vain  one,  namely,  that  the 
literal  terms  of  the  Bible  are  only  calculated  to  mif- 
lead  them,  and  that  the  doftrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
atonement,  aretiie  mere  fabrication  of  incompetent 
Cridcifm>orbold  Impofiure. 

It 
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It  IS  too  common  with  the  unlearned  to  fancy  Cri- 
ticifm  unfriendly  to  the  caufe  of  truth.     They  do.^ot 
like  to  be  told,  that  their  falvation  is  to  depend  on  the 
conflniclion  of  a  Hebrew  or  Greek  term,  tne  fubftitu- 
tion  of  a  Capb  for  a  Betb^  or  a  Jiod  for  a  Van:   (fee 
Note  3  :)  ana  God  forbid  it  (hould,  in  regard  to  them- 
felves.  But  if  it  is  of  confequence  to  them  to  know  the 
terms  of  falvation,  (and  if  it  is  not,  Revelation  itfelf  is  of 
no  ufe,)  then  it  is  fit  they  (hould  know  that  it  is  only 
from  bad  Critics  they  are  in  danger ;  found  Criticifm  is 
their  only  fccurity,  and  the  truly  learned  their  only 
friends.  A  few  inftances,  perhaps,  will  ferve  to  illufh^te 
this ;  and  if  I  lele£l  them  chiefly  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Prieftley  and  his  aflbciates,  it  will  be  partly  on  ac- 
count of  their  notoriety,  and  partly  becaufe,  though  the 
Jio&or  particularly  has  treated  thefe  fubje£ts  with  all 
the  parade  of  learning  in  fome  editions  of  his  works, 
where  they  are  open  to  Criticifm,  and  have  accordingly 
been  amply  criticiled  ;  yet  his  opinions  have  been  alio 
vended  and  circulated,  by  himlelf  and  other  editors, 
in  a  difierent  (liape  ;  dripped  of  the  criticifms,  and  re- 
ferences, and  citations;  and  in  plain  Englifli:  in  which 
pubfications,  (and  1  have  one  lying  before  me,  dated 
three  years  after  the  valuable  edition  of  Bifliop  Horf- 
Iey*8  charges  and  correfpondence,)  difputcd  aflcrtions 
are  repeated  without  proofs,  and  yet,  as  fully  proved ; 
as   unanfwerable,  though  anfwered  and  renited  long 
before  j  as  correft,  though  known  to  have  been  them- 
felves  corre6led,  by  fuch  an  application  of  Criticifm  as 
cannot  be  difputcd. 

It  might  well  furprife  an  unlearned  Chriftian  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  told,  as  Dr.  Prieflley  tells  us, 
that  *^  from  a  full  review  of  the  religions  of  all  ancient 
*^  and  modem  nations,  they  appear  to  have  been  ut- 
"  terly  deftitute  of  ajiy  thing  like  a  doftrine  of  proper 
**  atonement.^'  Any  found  Critic  being  an  noneft 
man  would  certainly  never  have  faid  this :  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  fay  that  Dr.  Prieftley  was  not  honeft  in 
making  fuch  an  aflfertion ;  for  he  challenges  us  to  find, 
**  in  the  range  of  the  whole  Jew'ijh  and  Hcatbcn  world, 
*'  a  finale  fa«  in  contradiftion.''  This  is  at  leaft  &ir, 
and  It  IS  well  for  the  truths  that  Critics  have  not  been 
wanting  to  make  fuch  an  enquiry.     I  will  venture  to 

I)  d  3  fay. 
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fay,  that  the  learned  Profeflbr  Magee  alone  (for  a  re- 
feropuce  to  his  very  learned  Notes  upon  the  fubjeft, 
in  his  late  publication  on  atonement^  is  furely  fuffi- 
cient)  has  proved  this  aflertion  to  be  as  contrary  to 
ikft,  as  any  thing  could  be.  It  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
fiance  therefore,  that  Criticifm  is  ftill  cultivated  fufB- 
ciently  to  refcue  the  world  from  the  ill  effefts  of  fuch 
confident,  but  ill  founded  ailertions. — A^in,  as  the 
opinions  of  the  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church  will 
always  be  reforted  to  as  authority  of  no  fmall  weight 
and  refpedability,  when  their  teilimony  is  adduced,  it 
is  highly  important  that  their  words  (hould  be  correftly 
tranflated  ;  and  if  terms  which  give  a  particular  tuni, 
if  not  the  whole  force,  to  a  fentence,  are  overlooked  or 
omitted,  it  is  well  to  have  Critics  who  are  capable  of  re- 
ftoringthem  to  their  proper  places.  That  fuch  accidents 
have  befallen  Dr.  Prieftlev's  references  and  tranflations, 
may  be  feen  in  Bi/bop  Horjley's  Tra6l5^  Letter  I.  §.  7. 
Letter  VI.  §§.  12 — 23.  Letter  X.  §.4.  And  that  odier 
modem  Unitarians  are  liable  to  fuch  overfights  may 
be  feen  alfo,  I  think,  in  the  review  of  Mr.  Jb//«'jD«/^- 
lopement  ofFa&s^  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  xviii.  630. 

Any  Trinitarian  might  well  be  ftartled  to  learn  fixwn 
Dr.  Prieftley,  that  **  we  find  nothing  like  Divinity 
*^  afcribed  to  Jefus  Chrift  before  Juftin  Martyr,"  and 
that  ^*  all  the  early  Fathers  fpeak  of  Chrift  as  not  hav- 
*^  ing  exifted  always." — And  if  there  were  no  Critics 
capable  of  conftruing  Greek  better  than  Dr.  Prieflley; 
if  there  were  not  (ome  capable  of  reading  what  he 
never  read,  or  of  reading  wliat  he  had  read  with  more 
attention  and  better  judgment ;  had  there  never  been 
fuch  fcholars  as  Bifhop  Bull,  and  Biiliop  Horfley,  to 
examine  into  thefe  matters,  thefe  very  aflertions  might 
have  pafled  for  indifputable  truths.  But  I  muft  confefs 
I  think  the  contrary  is  as  clearly  proved,  as  Criticifm 
can  prove  it ;  and  this  is  a  quellion  merely  of  Criticifm. 
How  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  exprefled  themfelves 
wc  know ;  who  is  moft  capable  of  interpreting  their 
expreffions,  is  another  queftion :  but  we  may  be  fure, 
that  when  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  rendering  the  celebrated 
pafla^  of  Theophilus,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the 
firft  mtrodu£lion  of  the  term  Trinity,  tells  us,  Theo- 
philus wrote,  that  the  "  fourth  day  was  the  type  of 

"  man, 
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'^  man^  who  needs  light,  that  the  word  may  be  God, 
•*  and  the  Man  wifdom,"  Dr.  Prieftley  was  not  capa- 
ble of  underftandine  his  authority.  Dr.  Prieftley  cer- 
tainly here  makes  the  learned  Biihop  of  Antioch  talk 
nonfenfe  a^ainjl  the  Trinity,  when  he  fpoke  as  plainly 
as  he  could  in  favour  of  ity  according  to  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  times  :  Teraprrj  $e  rvrog  Jr*v  'AvdpcJTre* 
•  tpotr^iYfS  rs  ^0370$'  Tva  f,  ©to^,  Aiyo$,  ^oflx,*Av^pccTrof, 
'^  The  fourth  day  was  the  type  of  Man,  who  needeth 
**  light,  that  there  might  be,  Godj  the  IVordy  or  Logos, 
'/  the  ITt/domy  Man."  Which,  as.Bifliop  Horfley  lays, 
18  fo  clear,  that  the  fenfe  could  hardly  be  niiifed  at 
firft  fight,  by  a  fchool-boy  in  his  fecond  year  of  Greek: 
and  indeed,  confidering  what  the  context  exprefles,  he 
18  certainly  right.  See  Tbeopb.  adAutolyc.  lib.  ii.  p.  106. 
Oxon.  1684.    See  alfo  the  note  there. 

Dr.  Prieftley  is  dead  and  gone,  and  his  Criticifms 
are  at  an  end.  As  an  able  and  indefatigable  experimen- 
talift,  his  name  will  live  for  ever;  and  from  the  cha- 
ra£ler  he  bore  among  his  friends,  we  arc  forbidden  to 
fufpefi  him  of  any  intention  to  deceive.  The  forego- 
ing inftances  therefore  muft  be  placed  to  the  account 
cither  of' his  incapacity,  or  his  careleffnefs  in  forming 
his  opinions  upon  theological  fubje£ts,  and  in  deliver- 
ing them  to  the  world.  But  the  harm  that  Dr.  Prieftley 
did  not  defign,  his  writings  may  ftill  produce  ;  and  it 
is  therefore,  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  bear 
teftimony  to  the  equivocal  charadier  of  his  affertions, 
that  they  may  not  be  received  as  truths  by  any  means 
indifputable.  1  have  chofen  the  three  inftances  ad- 
duced from  the  works  of  Bifliop  Horfley  and  Profeflbr 
Magce,  becaufe  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  refer  to 
publications,  which  may  fupply  many  other  inftances 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  which,  in  this  particular  line 
of  Biblical  Criticifm,  are  truly  an  honour  to  the  age.  I  am 
forry  to  fay,  that  my  own  colleQ^ions  from  the  works  of 
Dr. Prieftley  might  furnifti  many  more;  but  I  muft  con- 
traft  what  I  have  to  fay.  Any  perfon  competent  to 
Fcad  the  able,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  unanfwerable  argu* 
ments  of  the  two  great  living  Critics  referred  to,  will 
lament  to  be  told,  that  an  edition  of  fome  of  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley's  writings  is  extant,  evidently  prepared  for  the  pe- 
irui^j  and  iuited  to  the  pockets,  of  the  lower  claftes  of 

O  d  3  peojde ; 
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people :  :n  which,  as  though  no  qoeftion  had  ever 
arifen  upon  the  fubjed,  the  following  is  the  aooomit 
given  ot  the  death  of  Chrifi,  as  defcribed  in  the  Apo-> 
noiic  writings.  ^*  The  death  of  Chrilt  is  crsimtand  to  m 
^'  Sacrifice  in  general,  because  he^ve  up  ois  life  in 
''  the  caufe  otVirtue  and  of  God  ;  and  more  efpecially 
2Ljacrijice Jot Jin^  BECAUSE  his  death  and  refuncc- 
tion  were  neceflaiy  to  the  con6niiation  of  the  Gof« 
pel,  by  which  finners  are  brought  to  repentance,  and 


u 

'*  thereby  reconciled  to  God.     It  is  called  a  cur/e^  be- 
'^  CAUSE  he  died  in  a  fiate  of  fufpenfion,  which  was 


€i 
it 


by  the  Jews  appropriated  to  thoTe  perfons  who  were 

coniidered  as  reprobated  by  God.     And  it  is  calUd  a 

Vajpjver,  because  it  may  be  con6dered  as  a  fign  of 

*'  our  deliverance  from  the  power  of  6n,  as  the  paflover 

among  the  Je^vs  was  a  fign  of  their  deliverance 

from  the  Egyptian  bondage.    It  is  alfo  called  a  Aoji- 

ffjniy  because  we  are  delivered  hy  the  Gfi/'pel  from 

fin  and  mifery.     On  the  fame  account,  he  is  faid  b^ 

Ills  death  to  bear  or  taie  away  our  fini\    finoe  ras 

Go/pel  delivers  us  from  the  power  of  fin,  and  confe- 

"  quently  from  the  punifliment  of  it." 

If  this  was  only  the  opinion  of  a  pidn  unlettered 
Englifhman,  it  mi^ht  pafs  for  one  interpretation  among 
others;  and  it  would  deferve  our  indulgence,  as  a  mere 
conjefture,  which  every  man  thinks,  and  may  feel  in- 
deed in  this  country,  that  he  has  leave  to  form.  But 
when  it  is  ofHciou(ly  fet  forth  as  the  fentiments  of  a 
man  who  profefled  to  be  a  Critic  in  Greek  and  Latin ; 
(and  indeed  in  Hebrew,  for  his  Criticifms  virtually 
extend  as  far  ;)  who  is  known  to  have  boafted  of  the 
pains  he  had  taken  "  to  read,  or  at  leaft  look  carefully 
**  through,  many  of  the  moft  capital  works  of  the  an- 
'*  cient  Chriftian  writers;"  it  is  really  lamentable, 
that  people  fhould  be  fo  mifled.  There  is  no  Latin  or 
Greek  or  Hebrew  in  the  whole  book ;  but  then  we  are 
encouraged  to  do  without  them,  by  trufting  to  the  ufe 
Dr.  Prieftley  had  made  of  them  ;  tor  we  are  here  told 
confidently,  what  has  been  denied  by  moft  eminent 
Critics  for  many  centuries  pad,  that  Chrift  could  noi 
have  been  a  facrifice  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  term  $ 
that  he  could  not  have  been  the  antitype  of  the  Jewifli 
facrifices,  the  pafchal  lamb^  or  fcape-goat ;  that  the 

tenor 
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tenor  of  the  Scripture  language  is,  that  God  is  eflen- 
tially  mercifiil  and  gracious,  without  the  leajl  reference 
to  ariv  other  being  or  agent  wbatfoever^  and  difpofed  to 
for^ve  us  freely  and  gratuitoufly,  upon  our  repentance 
and  amendment,  without  any  other  atonement  orfatif^ 
Jaffion;  that  facrifices  for  fin  under  the  law  or  Mo- 
fes  %i/ere  never  confidered  as  Jianding  in  the  place  ofjin^ 
ners  ;  that  redemption  means  no  more  than  deliverance 
in  general ;  that  to  die  for  us,  means  only  for  our 
fakes ;  and  that  to  hear  the  fins  of  mankind,  is  no 
more  than  to  bear  or  take  them  away :  upon  which 
laft  obfervation,  as  it  is  accompanied  with  a  critical 
ajfertion,  I  cannot  forbear  (lopping  to  make  fome  re- 
marks. 

"  Befide  the  manifeft  injudice,  and  indeed  abfurdity," 
iays  Dr.  Prieftley,  "of  an  innocent  perfon  being  punifli- 
**  ed  for  one  that  is  guilty,  the  luord  does  not  ugnify  to 
'*  bear  or  take  upon  another,  but  to  bear  away^  or  to  r^- 
**  move  by  whatever  means."  There  are  two  Hebrew 
words,  (for  of  the  Greek  term,  ava^i^w,  ufed  by  St. 
Peter,  I  (hall  have  to  fpeak  elfewhere,)  out  of  which 
Dr.  Prieftley  had  his  choice,  Htt^J  and  ^^D.  Which  of 
thcfe  he  alludes  to  we  cannot  fay ;  but  they  are  both 
difcufled,  and  their  meaning  amply  fcrutinifed  by  Pro- 
feObr  Magee,  in  the  very  learned  and  curious  Notes 
to  his  Sermons  already  referred  to.  As  this  is  the 
moft  modem  Criticifm  upon  thefe  terms,  it  luckily  in- 
cludes all  Dr.  Prieftley's  objections ;  which  are  in  faft 
only  Dr.  Taylor's  and  Mr.  Dodfon's  revived.  Dr.  Ma- 
gee's  conclufion  upon  the  fubjedk  is,  that  when  joined 
with  the  word  sin,  they  are  conftantly  ufed,  through- 
out Scripture,  either  in  the  fenfe  oi  forgiving  it  on  the 
one  hand ;  or  of  fnfiaining,  either  direSly  or  in  figure, 
the  penal  confequences  of  it  on  the  other ;  and  that  they 
were  undoubtedly  fo  applied  by  Ifaiah  in  the  cele- 
brated prophecy  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  to  be 
**  tvounded  for  our  tranfgreflSons,**  and  ^^  J  mitten  for 
"our  iniquities,"  by  whofe  ^^ chaflifemenV^  our  peace 
was  to  be  effefted,  and  by  whofe  "  bruifes''  we  were 
to  be  healed.  Such  a  pofitive  aflurance,  that  the  ori- 
^nal  word  does  not  fignify  to  bear^  or  take  upon  another^ 
could  only  be  calculated  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
unlearned  ;eader  a£de  from  the  dodiine  of  Chrift's 

D  d  4  having 
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having  been  a  real  facriBce  and  a  proper  atonement, 
by  **  bearing  our  6ns  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree/' 
1  Pet.  ii.  24 ;  a  paflage  the  terms  of  which  have  alfo 
been  difputed,  but  which  the  fame  learned  Profeflbr  has 
likewife  confidered  at  length,  and  ably  vindicated 
from  the  mifreprefentations  of  Socinian  Oriticiifn.  But 
the  Englifii  reader  who  knows  not  a  word  of  Hebrew, 
or  Greek,  or  Latin,  may,  I  think,  be  ea6Iy  made  to 
comprehend  how  much  the  truth  is  violated  by  any 
unqualified  aflertion,  that  to  **  bear  Jinsy'  in  Scripture 
language,  does  not  admit  of  the  fenle  of  bearing  thejins 
^ another y  as  a  weight,  or  burthen,  or  punifliment ;  for 
both  the  original  words,  /3D  and  m2:3,  are  fo  ufed  in 
fome  paflages  of  Scripture,  as  to  admit  of  no  father  meanr 
ing  ;  but  particularly  excluding  the  meaning  Socinians 
would  infift  upon,  that  of  *'  bearing  aiuay,^^  The  Deift 
and  Infidel,  who  find  fuch  fault  with  the  fecond  Com- 
mandment, particularly  Mr.  Paine,  will  not  fuflfer  us,  I 
fancy,  to  depart  from  this  meaning,  wherever  in  the 
Old  Teflamcnt  the  Jons  are  fpoken  of  as  bearing  the 
iniquities  of  thAr  fathers.  If  any,  in  defence  of  the  de- 
nunciations they  are  fo  offended  with,  were  to  pretend 
that  the  fons  were  no  otherwife  to  bear  the  iniquities  of 
their  fathers,  than  by  removing  them  and  bearing  them 
away,  I  believe  fuch  Criticifm  would  be  thought  no 
better  than  a  quibbling  evafion ;  and  yet  I  think  the 
Socinian  could  interpret  thofe  paflages  no  otheru'ife 
with  any  confiflency.  The  moft  ftriking  paflages,  in 
which  this  expreflion  occurs,  are  Lamentations  v.  7. 
Ezekiel  xviii.  19,  20.  in  the  fonner  of  which  the  term 
^2D  occurs,  and  in  the  latter  Ni:\\  The  whole  chapter 
of  Ezekiel  is  fufficient  to  convince  any  ingenuous  mmd, 
that  to  bear  muft  here  mean  not  only  to  bear  the  ini- 
quities of  another,  but  to  partake  in  the  weight  and 
punifhment  of  them.  As  for  the  other  unqualified  af- 
fertion  which  the  paffage  contains,  that  "  there  is  a 
**  manifcft  injuftice,  and  indeed  abfurdity,  in  fuppofing 
**  that  an  innocent  perfon  could  be  puniflied  for  one 
*^  that  is  guilty  ;"  I  know  not  why,  if  good  is  to 
enfue,  even  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  an  innocent  perfon 
may  not  be  permitted  to  fuffer  for  the  fins  of  another^ 
as  jujlly  as  to  fuffer  for  no  guilt  or  crime  of  bis  ^wn  : 
which  appears  to  have  certainly  been  the  cafe  with  our 

bleOTed 
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blefled  Lord  at  all  events^  Socinians  themfelves  being 
judges.  But  at  leaft,  St.  Peter  was  blind  to  this  very 
mantftjl  iniuflice  and  abfurdity;  for  he  even  tells  us,  and 
furely  with  great  propriety,  "  that  it  is  better ^  if  the  will 
**  of  God  be  fo,  that  we  fuifer  for  well-doing,  than  for 
**  evil-doing ;"  i  Peter  iii.  17  :  and  how  does  he  illuf- 
trate  it  ?  By  the  very  cafe  of  our  Saviour  j  *^  For 
"  Chrift,"  faith  he,  ^'  hath  once  fuffered  for  Jin^  the 
^^  juft  for  the  unjujl^  (that  he  might  bring  us  to  God;)" 
ver.  J  8.  And  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  does  he  en- 
courage fervants  to  the  patient  endurance  of  unjujl 
fufferings  ?  "  For  this  is  thank-worthy,  if  a  man,  for 
^*  confcience  toward  God,  endure  grief,  fuffering 
**  ivfQng fully .  For  what  glory  is  it,  if  when  ye  be 
"  buflFeted  lor  your  faults^  ye  (hall  take  it  patiently? 
**  But  if  when  ye  do  well,  and  fuifer  for  it,  ye  take  it 
**  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  to  God ;  for  even  here- 
"  unto  were  ye  called;  becaufe  Chrift  dX{ofitffered  for 
''  US)  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  fhould  follow  his 
*^  ftcps  :  who  did  nojtriy  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
**  mouth.'*  Ch.  ii.  19—22.  I  know  we  (hall  be  fent 
back  to  our  Lexicons,  and  Bibles,  to  difcover  the  true 
fenfe  of  fufferin^  for  another,  which  is  faid  not  to 
imply  any  fubftitution  of  one  for  another.  Profeflbr 
Magee  has  confidered  this  difficulty  alfo  in  the  30th 
Note  to  his  i  ft  Sermon ;  to  which  I  muft  refer  the  read- 
er, my  only  object  being  to  fliew,  that  it  is  not  allow- 
able to  fay  in  fo  unqualified  a  manner,  that  there  is  a 
manifeft  injuftice  and  abfurdity  in  the  notion  of  one 
perfon  fuifering  for  the  guilt  of  another ;  for  according 
to  07ir  notions,  I  fee  not,  but  that  it  might  appear 
to  be  always  unjuft  that  the  innocent  (liould  funer  at 
all,  and  an  abfurdity  that  they  (hould  be  made  to  fuf- 
fer,  or  even  be  permitted  to  fuifer,  for  the  fake  of,  and 
for  the  benefit  of,  ihejirful  and  guilty;  which  is  the  only 
amendment  the  Socinians  offer  us.  The  Racovian  Ca- 
techifm  aflerts,  that  Chrifl  died,  as  Vi&ima  fuccedanea ; 
**  and  I  think,  (fays  the  Examiner  of  Mr.  Leflie's  laft 
Dialogue  on  the  Socinian  Controverfy,)  *^  he  that 
"  fuilers  with  a  dclign  to  prevent  our  fuOfering  (which. 
**  is  granted)  truly  1  uffers  «o/?ro  loco^  in  our  ftead." 

Not  long  ago  the  world  was  much   occupied  in 
learning  from  Mr.  Godwin  what  were  the  true  princi- 
ples 
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pies  of  Political  Juftice.  Now  one  oE  the  princi- 
ples he  lays  down  is  to  the  following  etk€t :  •*  It  it 
*^  right  that  I  fhould  inflift  fuflfering  m  every  cafe  where 
•'  it  can  be  clearly  {hewn,  that  fucn  infliAicm  will pro- 
'^  duce  an  overbalance  of  good :  but  this  inflicttcm 
*'  bears  no  reference  to  the  mere  innocence  or  gmlt  of 
'^  the  perfon  upon  whom  it  is  made.  An  innocent  man 
**  is  the  proper  fubjeft  of  it,  if  it  tend  to  good/'  fd. 
JujL  vol-  ii.  p.  32a. 

It-  will  flill,  I  know,  be  obje£i;ed,  as  Epifcopins  of 
old  objected,  that  it  is  a  different  thing  to  puni(h  the 
innocent,  and  to  punifh  one  for  the  (ins  of  another,  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty.  There  is  a  difference,  we 
acknowledge ;  but  yet  a  Socinian  has  been  found,  who 
has  granted,  that  the  latter  has  been  the  cafe  with  the 
Jews ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  that  all  nations  have  learnt 
from  experience  **  quod  ^ravia  fcelera  etiam  in  Kberis 
**  vindicentur.''  See  f-Votzogeniu^  on  Matth.  xxvii.  35. 
**  Hisl)lood  be  upon  us,  and  upon  our  cbildren;*^  cited 
by  Edwards,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Prejervatiui 
againjl  Socinianifm,  p.  5a.  Grotius  alfo,  in  bis  cele- 
brated Traft  Ve  SafisfaSione  Cbriftiy  c.  4.  obferveSy 
'*  Ubi  confenfus  aliquis  antecederet,  ferme  aufim  dicere 
'^  omnium  eorum  quos  Paganos  diximus,  neminem  fu- 
*^  ifle,  qui  alium  od  alterius  delictum  puniri  injufium 
«*  duceret." 

I  have  ihewn,  that  in  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Prieftley  there 
is  good  rcafon  to  be  fufpicious  of  his  Criticlfms,  when 
he  ventures  to  tell  us  why  it  is  that  our  Saviour's  fuffer- 
ings  are  fpoken  of  in  terms  applicable  to  the  Jewifli  and 
heathen  liacrifices.  His  "  because s"  are  not  always 
very  correS,  nor  yet  Mr.  Lindfey's  *^  videlicets>" 
of  which  I  (hall  next  proceed  to  give  an  inftance. 

In  his  Hyiorical  Flew  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian 
Do&rine  and  Worjbipy  he  is  very  fevere  upon  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's mode  of  Criticifm  concerning  the  two  natures 
of  Chrift,  in  his  paraphrafe  on  Mark  xiii.  3a.  {Family 
Expojitor,  feft.  clxii.)  Dr.  Doddridge's  mode  of  Criti- 
cifm arifes  from  a  difficulty,  which  is  common  to  the 
Trinitarian  and  Socinian ;  namely,  that  in  the  New 
Teftament  many  things  are  predicated  of  Chrift,  which 
cannot  be  othcrwife  reconciled,  than  either  by  the  fop- 
pofition,  that  he  pofleflcd  two  natures,  or  by  explain- 
ing 
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in^  away  fome  of  the  plained  and  iimpleft  declarations 
ofCbrin  himfelf.  Dr.  Doddrid^  proceeds  upon  the 
firft  plan ;  Mr.  Lindfey  adopts  the  latter.  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's mode  of  Criticifm  has  been  adopted  by  many 
very  able  commentators,  and  very  well  illujlrated  by 
the  learned  Mr.  Leflie,  in  his  fird  Dialogue  on  the  So- 
cinian  Controverjy,  See  alfo  Jeniin's  Reafonablenefs  of 
Cbrijitanityf  vol.  ii.  360  ;  Burnet  on  the  Articles  ;  Si/hop 
Pretj^man's  Elements  of  Cbrijlian  Theology ;  and  the  Vtb 
Dialogue  of  Athanqfius^  183.  edit.  1570. 

That  fuch  a  mode  of  interpretation  is  natural,  fup- 
pofing  the  do&rine  of  the  Incarnation  to  be  true,  Mr, 
Lindiey  might  learn  from  a  work,  which  cannot  be 
fufpefted  ot  any  theological  bias :  and  I  ftall  cite  it, 
becaufe  it  may  at  leaft  ferve  to  fhew,  that  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's method  of  interpretation  is  not  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  Cbriflian  divines,  fubfequent  to  the  days  of  E- 
rafmus,  as  Mr.  Lindfey  would  infinuate. 

The  Hindus,  who,  it  is  well  known,  regarded  an  i«- 
camation  of  the  Deity  to  b^  an  event  ftriSly  poflible, 

appear,  from  the  Bhagvat-Geeta,  to  have  exaflly  ad- 
opted the  diflindion  Dr.  Doddridge  is  ccnfured  for, 
and  to  have  conceived  it  to  be  both  natural  and  reafon- 

able.  Kreefhna,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Deity  In- 
carnate, after  having  difciofcd   his  divine  nature  tm 

Aijoon,  in  the  following  terms,  among  others,  "  I  am 
*^  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  all  things  proceed  from 

"  me ;"  is  thus  addreffed  by  Arjoon :    "  Neither  the 

"  Dews  nor  the  Danoos  are  acquainted,  O  Lord,  with 
thy  appearance ;  thou  alone,  O  Firft  of  Men^  knoweft 
thy  own  fpirit."    Upon  which  laft  words  I  find  Mr. 

Wilkins's  note  to  be,  *^  Arjoon  makes  ufe  of  this  ex- 
"  preilion,  as  addreffing  the  DAty  in  his  human  ftiape." 

And  thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xltb  he&ure^  Arjooa 
is  alfo  reprefented  as  addrefling  the  Incarnate  Deitv : 
<^  It  18  even  as  thou  haft  defcribed  thyfelf,  0  mtgoty 
'*  Lord!  I  am  now,  0  mofi  deviated  of  Meu^  anxious 4p 
^'  behold  thy  divine  countenance ;  wherefore,  if  thou 

thinkeft  it  mav  be  beheld  by  me,  (hew  me  thy  never^ 

failing  (pirit.' 

My  objeft  in  this  reference  is  only  to  ftiew,  that 
fuppofijig  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity  poflible,  it  is  na- 
tural 
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tural  ftill  to  fpeak  of  the  two  natures  as  diftinA,  and  to 
conceive,  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  may,  by  the 
afluinption  of  the  human  nature^  be  concealed  from 
our  view. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Lindfey.  When  Dr.  Doddridge 
refers  our  Lord's  ignorance  of^the  day  of  judgment  to 
his  human  nature,  he  I'upports  his  paraphrafe  by  citbg 
John  iii.  13.  to  fliew,  that  it  could  not  have  regard  to 
the  divine  nature  of  Chrift,  in  refpeft  to  which  he  muft 
neceflarily  have  been,  as  bis  oiun  words  intimate,  both 
onmiprelent  and  omnifcient.  ^^  No  man  batb  afcendU 
**  ub  to  beaveriy  but  be  that  came  down  from  beaven ;  even 
*^  the  Son  of  Man  f  whicb  is  in  heaven.  *  Dr.  Doddridge's 
paraplirafe  has  the  confent  and  approbation  of  almoft  all 
ether  commentators,  who  acknowledge  the  Divinity  of 
our  blcfled  Saviour :  and  the  paffage  juft  cited  from 
St.  John  is  upon  all  occafions  neld  to  exprefs  at  onoc 
both  the  hypoftatical  union,  and  the  common  diftinc- 
tion  of  the  two  natures.  "  Quod  fe  filium  hominis 
*^  (id  eft  hominem)  in  coelo  efle  docet,"  is  Beza's  ex* 
planation,  ^^  aperte  duas  naturas  diftinguit,  et  unam 
**  hypoftafin  confirmat."  See  his  note  upon  the  paflage. 
But  at  all  events,  the  pre-exiftence  of  our  Saviour  would 
feeni  to  be  eftablifhed  by  it.  Mr.  Lindfey,  however, 
denies  this  5  and  after  blaming  Dr.  Doddridge  for  his 
**  quibbling  artSy*  and  the  liberties  he  takes  with  the 
exprefs  words  of  our  Saviour,  he  tells  us,  that  it  has 
been  thought  by  fome  to  be  made  out  to  full  faiisftu* 
iioHy  that  the  words  in  queftion  hold  forth  nothing  of 
ibe  kind  which  is  here  inferred  from  them ;  but  are 
thus  to  be  underftood  : 

And  no  man  bath  afcendedup  to  beaven, "]  videlicet, 
No  man  knows  the  whole  mind  and  will  of  God,  for 
the  falvation  of  mankind. 

But  be  that  came  down  from  beaveni]  videlicet, 
But  I,  who  have  my  commiffion  from  God,  who  am 
his  Prophet,  his  Me&cnger,  and  the  Mefliah. 

Who  is  in  heaven.']  videlicet,  Who  am  intimately 
actjuainted  with  the  counfels  of  God. 

Mr.  Lindfey  fubjoins,  "  Indolent  and  fuperficial  in- 
"  quirers  among  Chriftians,  and  unbelievers  of  like 
**  cnarafter,  may  objeQ  to  fuch  a  conftruftion  of  our 
'^  Lord's  words  j  that  the  real  meaning  (hould  be  fo  re- 

•*  mot^ 
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^  mote  from  the  found  of  the  wordsJ*  But  is  not  this, 
by  Mr.  Lindfey's  own  acknowledgment,  to  make  tnur 
Saviour  quibble?  Is  there  any  worfe  way  of  equivo- 
cating, than  to  have  a  real  meaning  remote  from  the 
found  of  the  words  we  utter  ?  And  yet  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  "  rational  Chriftians"  expound  every  fpeech  ct 
3XIT  blefled  Lord,  which  has  been  thought  to  mfer  his 
pre-exiftence  and  divinity,  his  omniprefence  and  omni* 
potence.  It  is  thus  alfo  that  they  explain  all  that  the 
Apofiles  have  told  us  of  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of 
Chrift  ;  and  fo  remote  do  they  make  the  real  meaning 
of  their  expreflions  to  be,  from  the  found  of  tbe  wtxrds 
Diade  ufe  of,  that  though  the  Apoftle  to  tne  Hebrews 
infifts  upon  it,  that  the  objeft  of  Chrift's  appearance 
upon  earth  was  to  "  put  away  fin  by  the  facrifice  of 
**  binifelfy'  and  that  accordingly  **  Chnft  was  once  of- 
^^fered  to  bear  tbejins  of  many ;"  yet  we  are  taught  to 
believe  his  paflion  was  no  facrifice,  his  blood  no  atone- 
ment :  we  are  confidently  aflured,  that  **  Jefus  Chrift 
"  never  profeflTed  himfelt  to  be  a  Being  of  any  other 
**  nature  than  the  human,  and  that  his  Apoftles  never 
"  believed  or  declared  him  to  be  more."  Lfindfey^  p.  xi. 
Trinitarians  can  never  make  a  better  defence  for 
themfelves  than  by  affirming,  that  they  cannot  believe 
otherwife,  confiftently  with  their  refpe6k  for  the  fince- 
rity  and  integrity  of  our  Lord  and  his  Difciples.  But 
Mr.  Lindfey  is  highly  offended  with  this  mode  of  de- 
fence^ and  confiders  it  as  a  bafe  afperfion  of  the  cha- 
raders  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles.  Biffiop  Newton, 
from  a  full  confideration  of  the  many  paifages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  which  have  been  generally  held  to 
afiign  to,  Chrift  the  attributes  and  diftin&ions  of  the 
Godhead,  concludes  with  reafon,  that  if  fuch  language 
is  not  to  be  confidered  as  implying  the  proper  divinity 
of  Chrift,  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  his  holy  Apoftles, 
muft  lie  under  the  imputation  of  being  blafphemers  and 
smpoftors ;  which  is  fo  iliockin^  and  incredible,  that 
we  have  no  alternative,  but  to  believe  that  God  was 
aSlually  in  Chrift  reconciling  the  world  to  himfelf^ 
that  is,  that  Chrift  was  God.  Is  this  to  afperfe  the 
charafters  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  ?  Is  it  not  to  vin- 
dicate and  defend  the  integrity  of  their  words?  Suppofe 

the 
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the  Bi(hop  had  rejeded  their  evidence^  and  affigned  at 
a  reafon^  that  he  had  difcovered,  that  though  the  ex- 
preflions  were  literally  fo  intelligible,  as  that  no  one 
could  miftake  them;  vet  that  it  was'fo  much  the  way 
ofChrift  and  his  Apoftles  to  ufe  words  remote  in  found 
from  the  real  meaning  they  defigned  to  exprefs,  that 
he  would  not  believe  mem,  though  they  tola  him  the 
fame  thing  over  and  over  again : — I  believe  it  would  be 
generally  admitted,  that  this  would  be  indeed  a  groft 
afperfion  of  their  chara£ters.  It  is  odd  enough  that 
Socinus  is  in  the  Cune  fcrape  with  the  Bifhop :  he,  it 
feems,  judged,  from  the  charaSer  ^ven  to  our  blefled 
Lord  in  the  Gofpels,  tliat  prayer  and  invocation  wen 
fo  evidently  due  to  him,  that  he  declared,  if  it  was  not 
fo,  '^  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  muft  have  been  mod  re* 
*^  markable  impofiors  and  £aliifiefs,  and  no  credit  can 
**  or  ought  to  be  given  to  any  thing  they  fay/*  To  do 
Socinus  juftice,  it  (hould  be  known,  that  he  alfo  care- 
fully prefaces  his  remark  with  an  afllirance,  that  Chrift 
and  his  Apoftles  had  clearly  taught  the  propriety  and 
lawfulnefs  of  invokinc  Chrift.  "  Sic  enini  cum  ab  ip- 
**  so,  tum  ab  Apoftohs  edo6U  fumus."  And  yet,  what 
are  Mr.  Liridfey's  reflexions  upon  this  ?  *•'  Such  vehc- 
*^  ment  afleverations,  and  fuch  unworthy  infinuations 
*^  concerning  our  Lord  and  his  Apoftles,  betray  a  mind 
'^  too  much  neated  with  prejudice  and  felf-opinion,  to 
*^  inquire  with  a  proper  temper  after  truth."  So  much 
for  Socinus  finely  :  but  when  the  Biftiop  comes  to  be 
joined  with  him,  *^  I  would  be  far  from  faying,*'  fays 
Mr.  Lindfey,  *'  that  Socinus  or  Biftiop  Newton  were 
*^  men  void  of  true  piety ^  as  I  believe  they  had  a  great 


the  licence  which  they  both  gave  themfelves  in 
"  afperfing  the  charafters  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  on 
'^  the  fuppofition,  that. their  words  were  not  agreeable 
^^  to  their  interpretation  of  them  5  that  they  were  men 
*•  of  ftrong  pafliions,  unreafonably  attached  to  their  own 
'*  conclufions,  and  impatient  of  contradiction  about 
*'  them  ;  and  perhaps,  (which  is  the  beft  apology  that 
^^  can  be  made  for  them,)  weakly  imagined^  that  all 

"  Reve- 
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*^  Revelation  would  fall  to  the  ground^  and  come  to 
**  nothing,  if  their  particular  fyftems  concerning  it 
**  were  not  to  be  embraced,  and  univerfally  prevail." 

It  is  cerUunly  a  great  blunder  in  Mr.  Lindfey's  Cri* 
ticifnij  that  he  cannot  difcover,  that  to  give  ftrong  cre- 
dit to  any  dod:rine,  which  we  conceive  to  have  been 
exprefsly  taught  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles^  be- 
caafe  they  would  otherwife  feem  to  have  been  impof- 
tors  and  faKifiers,  is  to  defend  and  do  honour  to  the 
integrity  of  their  charafters.  How  Mr.  Lindfey  could 
arsue  himfelf  into  the  contrary  fuppofition  we  can  only 
judm  from  his  own  words :  ^^  It  is  wholly  unaccount* 
**  able,"  fays  he,  "  how  men  could  bring  themfelves 
**  to  ufe  fuch  terms  as  thefe  concerning  the  blefTed  Je- 
^'  fus ;  that  he  muft  be  thus  undervalued  and  fet  at 
^  nought,  as  a  grofs  impoftor,  a  foul  blafphemer,  or 
''  downright  madman^  if  he  be  not  what  fome  men 
^<  take  him  to  be,  and  do  not  come  up  to  all  that  their 
'*  warm  imaginations  have  figured  to  them  concerning 
^*  him.**  Indeed  they  do  no  fuch  thing :  they  only 
fay^  his  expreflions  fo  palpably  convey  to  us  the  no- 
tion of  his  divinity,  and  his  title  to  invocation,  that 
we  wufi  believe  both,  becaufe  the  blefled  Jefus  was  in 
his  wnole  life  fo  pure,  fo  holy,  fo  corre<5):,  that  we 
could  believe  any  tning  fooner  than  that  he  could  iin- 
pofe  on  us,  or  olafpheme  God,  or  indulge  any  frantic 
ideas  of  his  own  equality  with  him.  This  is  the  fub- 
ftance  of  both  Bifhop  Newton's  and  Socinus's  defence; 
and  as  it  is  the  hejl  reafon  to  be  afli^ed  for  our  belief 
of  the  Trinity,  it  is  well  to  vindicate  it  from  fuch 
firange  and  inconfiftent  Criticifm.  Bidiop  Bunict  adopts 
the  lame  method  of  vinditation  of  his  belief  of  the  di* 
vinity  of  Chrift  :  '*  When  all  thefe  things  arc  laid  to- 
**  gether,  in  that  variety  of  expreflions,  m  which  they 
**  Be  fcattered  in  the  New  Teftament,  it  is  not  poflible 
'*  to  retain  any  reverence  for  thofe  books,  if  we  ima- 
**  gine  they  are  written  in  a  ftyle  fo  full  of  approaches 
**  to  the  deifying  of  a  mere  man,  that  without  a  very 
**  critical  (luaying  of  languages  and  phrafes,'*  (and  we 
might  add,  upon  Mr.  Lindfey's  authority,  and  the 
cultom  of  other  rational  Chriftians,  2l  fubjlituticn  of  fome 
fiuamng  very  remote  from  the  found  of  the  words  ufedj) 
'*  it  is  not  pofliblo  to  underiiand  them  otherwife.    Ido- 

**  latry 
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'^  latry  and  a  plurality  of  Gods  feem  to  be  the  main 
<<  things  that  the  Scriptures  warn  us  againft ;  and  yet 
**  here  is  a  purfued  thread  of  paflaces  and  difcouries, 
^^  that  do  naturally  lead  a  man  to  mink  that  Chrift  is 
*^  the  true  God ;  who  yet,  according  to  thofe  who  de- 
<^  ny  his  divinity,  only  a£ted  in  his  name,  and  has  now 
"  a  high  honour  conferred  on  him  by  God." 

Bifhop  Newton  is  alfo  reproached  by  Mr.  Lindfey 
for  expreffing  his  belief,  that  the  Socinians  and  Unita- 
rians were  of  thatdefcription  of  heretics,  whom  St.  Pe- 
ter alludes  to,  2  Peter  ii.  i.  and  whom  he  chai^ges  with 
the  fin  of  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them  :  for  the 
Socinians  neither  admit  die  divinity  of  Chrift,  nor  ac- 
knowledge that  he  made  atonement  for  our  fins.  But 
this,  fays  Mr.  Lindfey,  is  a  miftake  of  the  Bifbop's. 
"  The  Apoftle  fpeaks  not  of  Chrift,  but  of  God  ;  for  it 
*^  is  not  the  ulual  language  of  Scripture  concerning 
^'  Chrift,  that  be  bought  or  redeemed  us."  This  is 
really  very  extraordinary  Criticifm.  Who  was  **  tbe 
*'  Lord  that  bought  uSj'  but  ^^  tbe  Son  ofmariy  ivbo  gavi 
*'  bis  life  a  ranjom  for  us  ?"  Matth.  xx.  a8.  Mark  x.  45. 
The  ^'  one  Mediator ^  tbe  man  Cbr'ift  Jefus,  wbo  gave  biM" 
^^ftlfa  ranfomfor  all.'*  i  Tim.  li.  5.  6.  But  Mr.  Lind- 
fey lays  it  was  God  who  bought  us.  Well  then  ;  the 
Son  of  man  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  the  one  Mediator 
in  Timothy,  muft  have  been  God :  and  fuch  is  the  real 
amount  of  Mr.  Lindfey's  argument  againft  Bifhop  New- 
ton. No  doubt,  had  the  Bifhop  undertaken  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  Chrift  from  the  above  paflages  of  the 
two  Evanffelifts  and  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Lindfey  would  not 
have  failed  to  point  out  to  us,  that  it  was  only  ^*  tbe 
"  Son  oi  Marly  '  the  Man  Chrift  Jefus,"  who  paid  tbe 
ranfom.  The  fa6l  is,  it  was  paid  by  Chrift  Jefus,  who 
was  truly  Man.  Mr.  Lindfey  fays,  it  was  paid  by  God, 
and  the  Trinitarians  maintain,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was 
truly  God  alfo.  Where  then  is  the  difference  between 
us  ?  Mr.  Lindfey  fays  it  is  the  ufual  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  God  bougbt  and  redeemed  us  :  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Paul  affure  us,  that  Chrift  Jefus,  the 
Son  of  Man,  paid  the  ranfom  :  what  muft  we  infer?  I 
do  not  mean  to  make  Mr.  Lindfey  a  Trinitarian  againft 
his  own  confent ;  I  only  mean  to  fuffgeft,  that  the  di- 
lemma he  has  here  brought  himfelf  into  feems  to  be  a 

fh-ong 
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flrong  cafe  for  the  application  of  his  Biblical  Criticifm, 
by  which  the  found  of  the  words  ufed  requires  to  be 
conlidered,  and  reprefented  as  very  remote  from  the 
writer's  real  meaning ;  where  nothing  lefs  than  a  forced 
videlicet  can  poflibly  extricate  him. 

Mr.  Lindl'ey,  p.   254,  laments  the  confequences  of 
Socinus's  inveterate  opinion  concerning  the  propriety 
of  invoking  Chrift,  and  cenfures  the  Kacovian  Cate- 
chifms  for  adopting  the  error.    The  compilers,  he  fays, 
ivere  miftaken,  in  alleging,  that  Chriftians  are  ever  ae- 
fcribed  in  the  New  Teftament  as  thofe  that  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus..    All  the  paflages  that  are 
fo  rendered  fliould,  fays  Mr.  Lindfey,  have  been  tranf- 
lated,  **  thofe  that  were  called  by  the  name  of  Jefus.** 
He  inftances  Acls  ix.  14.  31.  and  i  Cor.  i.  3.     If  Mr. 
Lindfey  can  find  an  authority  for  determining  the  figni- 
fication  oiras  sTiaaXi^uEva;  ro  o'/otMo,  to  be  paflive  in  thefe 
places,  his  Criticifm  might  be  liftcned  to :  but  at  the 
very  beft,  he  could  oiUy  depend  on  the  verb  being 
fometimes    ufed    a<SliveIy,   and   fomctimes    paffively : 
whereas  we  have  againft  him  the  authority  of  many 
mod  eminent  critics ;    we  have  the  example  of  the 
LXX,  who  have  uniformly  tnycaXel^xi  ro  ovot^a,  rS  Kv^ie, 
to  exprefs  the  invocation  of  God ;  we  have  Mr.  Lind- 
fey's  own  acknowledgment,  that  in  the  cafe  of  Stephen 
it  is  ufed  aftively,  and  that  he  certainly  died  "  calling 
**  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jefus;"  and  we  have 
the  profane  teftimony  of  Piiny  to  the  cuftom  of  invok- 
ing Chrift  among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  whom  he 
deTcribes  as  **  addrefling  then)fclves  in  prayer  to  Chrift 
•*  quafi  Deo."    The  great  Mr.  Locke  has  been  charged 
with   a  wilful  endeavour  cVXs'jav  C-rro^tcsi,  by  the  fame 
fort  of  Criticifm ;  and  Mr.  Lindfey  can  fcarccly,  I  think, 
efcape  a  fimilar  imputation.     See  Wells's  note  on  the 
laft  paflage  cited  by  Mr.  Lindfey,  1  Cor.  i.  2.    It  lliould 
be  remarked,  as  the  learned  Dr.  Wells  obfcrvcs,  that 
the  Kj  Xsyovrccy  A6ls  vii.  5.  inclifputiihly  dctcnnines  the 
figniucation  of  triKOLXsiMsvov  to  be  ^'calling  w/)0//,"  in  the 
cafe  of  Stephen.    See  Ijeigb  and   Parkburji^  and  confult 
Bijbop  Horjlefi  Xlltb  Letter  to  Dr.  Priejflej. 

P^f^'S^j.  ^ote  (4)-      .   .      . 
I  hope  I  (hall  not  do  M.  \'olney  aity  injuftice,  in  the 
remarks  I  have  to  offer  upon  the  very  extraordiiiiiry 
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fufpicions  he  has  expreflfed  concerning  the  real  exigence 
of  our  blefled  Saviour.  Living  altogether  in  the  coun- 
try, with  no  command  of  books,  but  fuch  as  my  own 
iinall  co)le£tion  fupplies,  I  am  obliged  fometimes  to 
truft  to  tranflations,  which  may  be  faulty :  and  in  this 
particular  inflance,  I  muft  acknowledgp,  I  have  only 
an  Englifh  edition  of  his  Ruins  to  confult ;  a  fpirited 
tranflation  certainly,  and  therefore  perhaps  canned; 
but  without  a  name,  and  of  a  very  ordinary  ^)pe8r- 
ance.  Nor  have  I  any  opportunity  of  examining  fome  of 
the  many  authorities  to  which  M.  Volney  refers.  I  (hall 
meddle  with  no  more,  therefore,  than  what  I  can  im- 
mediately reply  to  :  and  if  I  mi  flake  M.  Volney 's  ar- 
guments,  through  any  error  in  the  tranflation  I  ufe,  I 
lall  hope  to  be  exculed,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  as 
it  is  my  obje<Sl  to  prevent  the  world  from  being  mifled 
by  the  abule  of  Criticifm,  Criticifm  is  never  more  ab- 
ufed,  than  when  it  is  made  the  means  of  dazzliiH^  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  by  cheap  editions  and  officioqs 
trail  flations. 

I  have  briefly  flated  in  the  Difcourfe  the  fum  of  M. 
Volney's  arguments  concerninff  the  origin  of  Chrifii- 
anity ;  in  proof  of  which  he  alleges,  in  bia  notC}  th|t 
there  are  abfolutely  no  other  monuments  of  \hp  exift- 
ence  of  Jefus  Chriil,  as  a  human  being,  than  a  p^fl^ 
in  Jofephus,  Aiitiq,  Jud,  lib.  xviii.  c.  3  ;  (it  (hpuld  5e 
c.  4 ;)  a  lin^Ie  phrafe  in  Tacitus,  AnnaL  lib.  xv<  0.44; 
and  the  Gofpels.  The  firft,  he  fays,  is  unammoti/Ij  ac- 
knowledged to  be  apocryphal;  and  the  fecondisfp 
vague,  and  To  evidently  taken  from  the  depofiti^n  of  the 
Chrijiians  before  the  tribimalsy  that  it  may  be  ranked  in 
the  claCs  of  evangelical  records.  It  remains  to  enquire, 
of  what  authority  are  tbtfe  records  ?  [i.  e.  the  evange- 
lical records,  or  Gofpels.]  "  All  the  world  ^nows," 
fays  FaifluSy  who,  though  a  Manichean,  was  one  of 
the  molt  learned  men  ot  the  third  century— r*^  i^ll  the 
**  world  knows,  that  the  Gofpels  were  neither  writt^ 
'^  by  Jefus  Chrift,  nor  his  Apoflles ;  but  by  cerUun  ub- 
*^  known  peribns,  who  rightly  judging,  thi^t  they  (hpuld 
not  obtain  belief  rcfptjcling  things  whiph  they  had 
not  leen,  placed  at  the  head  oT  their  recitals  the 
'^  names  of  cotwnporary  Apofiles."  For  tl^is  piect  of 
evidence  M.  Volney  cites  lieaujobref^  vol.  i,  and  £u- 
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nfiu'i  Hifi.  des  Apologiftes  de  la  Religion  Cbretierme. 
Toe  latter  he  calls  a  fagacious  writer,  who  has  demons 
fttaied  the  abfolute  uncertainty  of  thofe  foundations  of 
the  Chriftian  religion.  And  thus  he  concludes^  as  I 
have  ftated  in  my  Difcourfe,  that  '^  the  exigence  of  Jc- 
*'  fu8  is  no  better  proved,  than  that  of  Ofiris  and  Her* 
«  cules,  Fot  or  Bedou ;"  **  with  whom,*'  feys  M.  d# 
Guignes,  ^^  the  Chinefe  continually  confound  him,  for 
*^  they  never  call  Jefus  by  any  other  name  than  Fdt/' 
ilj/?.  da  Huns.  As  to  this  lait  circumftance  mentioned 
by  M.  de  Guignes,  which  M.  Volney  feems  to  depend 
OD  a  good  deal ;  I  mud  juft  ilop  to  obferve,  that  the 
name  and  religion  of  F6t,  or  Foe,  in  China,  is /aid,  ac* 
cordiog  to  that  refpedtable  Orientalift  Renaudot,  to  have 
been  introduced  into  China  by  an  embafly,  which  had 
been  fent  from  thence  to  dii'cover  the  Prophet  of  the  W^fi% 
whom  Confucius  had  feen  in  viiion,  and  foretold.  But, 
iaftead  of  profecuting  their  journey  wefiward  leytrnd 
JmJia,  they  conceived  F6t  to  oe  the  Prophet  they  were 
in  iearch  of,  and  fo  returned,  introducing  his  name  and 
worfiuD,  idolatry,  and  the  do6trine  of  the  tranfmi^pra* 
tion  or  fouls,  injiead  of  Cbrijlianity^  which  they  mtghi 
huve  imported;  for  this  event  is  faid  to  have  taken  place 
thirty- five  years  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  See 
Beoaudot's  edition  of  two  Arabic  accounts  of  China, 
wnitten  in  the  ninth  century  \  and  Couplet* s  Cbronoh* 
gifol  Abridgment. 

Now  if,  according  to  M.  Volney's  method  of  Criti* 
tiioif  a  vulgar  error  of  the  Chinefe  is  to  be  brought 
Ibrward  as  a  proof  againft  the  &£l  of  Chrift's  real  ex- 
afience,  the  tradition  juft  referred  to  is,  I  think,  fully 
entitled  to  as  much  credit.  How  much  more  credit  it 
{■entitled  to,  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay ;  but  why  it  may 
not  ferve  to  account  for  the  mifnomer  alluded  to,  I  fee 
no  reafon  whatever:  and  the  work  I  take  it  firom^ 
ihmsgk  not  the  Jloryy  is  referred  to  by  M.  Volney  him- 
felf.  To  proceed  to  M.  Volney 's  onh  evidences,  or 
naonuoients  of  the  exigence  of  Jefus  Chrift.  The  ce* 
Idnnted  paflage  in  Jofephus  has  never  been  unanimonjly 
pronounced  to  be  apocryphal ;  but  this  is  a  trifle :  it 
naa  certainly  been  iui'pe£ied,  and  too  much  fo  to  be 
brought  finrward  as  any  decifive  proof  one  way  or  the 
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other ;  though  we  have  lately  feen  its  nutbcnticiiy  in- 
fifted  upon,  by  a  critic  as  vifionary,  T  think,  as  M.Vol- 
ney.  See  Jones's  De^i'diop  7ncnt  oJraSis,  and  Analyjis  of 
the  Epyile  fo  the  Romans,  But  if  the  paflage  is  apocry- 
phal, itJofephus  has  fupplied  us  with  no  deci  five  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  mhiiftry  of  our  Lord,  1  think  it 
has  been  proved,  that,  fo  far  from  his  filence  being  any 
demonftration  of  Chrift's  non-cxtjlcncej  it  is  a  particolar 

1)roof  that  he  did  exift;  for  the  report  of  his  exiftence,  of 
lis  iniracles,  &c.  muft  have  been  prevalent  when  Jofc- 
phus  wrote  ;  and  there  is  much  realbn  to  think,  had  fuch 
reports  not  been  true,  he  muji  have  had  many  motives  to 
prove  them  to  have  been  falie.  See  Bijbap  BerMtysMi- 
flute  Pbilofopber^Dis].  vi.  295, 296.  Jenkin^s  Reafonablewjs 
of  Cbriflianlty^  vol.  i,  311,  312.  and  Prof t /for  Bulleh 
Jeiui/b  and  tieathen  Tejiimonles  \  where  this  is  admirably 
(hewn.  But  M.  Volney  does  not  feem  to  have  known, 
that  in  two  other  paflages  Joliephus  fpeaks  firft  of  James 
the  brother  of  Chrift,  tov  a^sXt^ov  re  '1ijt«  th  Asyofx^ys  Xfifi, 
and  of  John  the  Baplijl;  both  pretty  ftrong  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  human  exiftence. — Let  us  proceed  to 
Tacitus. 

Tacitus  by  no  means  himfelf  refers  us  to  the  depofi- 
tions  of  the  Chriftians:  what  he  particularly  affirms  of 
Chrift  might  juft  as  probably,  if  not  more  probably,  be 
derived  from  the  public  records  of  Rome,  and  perhaps 
from  the  reprcicutations  of  Pontius  Pilate  himlelf.  His 
words  are,  not  that  the  Chriftians  only  alFerted  this  of 
Chrift,  but  as  a  well  known  matter  of  fatt  ;  *^  AuSor 
*^  nominis  ejus,  Chriftus ;  (qui)  Tiberio  imperante,  per 
*' procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum  fupplicio  afl'cduse- 
**  rat."  The  account  he  gives  at  the  lame  time  of  the 
charaftcr  of  the  Chriftians  could  never  be  derived 
from  their  own  depofitions;  and  what  is  more,  io  far 
from  faying  he  learnt  their  name  only  from  themfclves, 
he  exprefsly  fays,  the  vulgar,  that  is^  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  called  them  Chriftians.  "  Quos — vulgtis 
**  Chriftianos  appellabat."  And  then  follows  the  realon 
of  this  appellation  ;  which,  as  he  was  writing  for  pof- 
terity,  and  regarded  Chriftianity  only  as  a  vain  and 
pernicious  fuperftition,  [exltlabilis  fuperji'uioy)  which 
would  foon  come  to  an  end,  was  both  proper  and  ne- 
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5eflkry.  But  the  allufion  to  Chrift  is  fuch  as,  I  think, 
o  leave  no  poflible  doubt  of  Tacitus's  own  belief  of 
lie  fad:  of  his  human  exiiience. 

As  to  the  teftimony  of  the  Gofpels,  if  we  had  no" 
ither  means  of  tracing  their  authenticity  and  their  real 
;hara6ler  as  hiftorical  records,  I  mud  confefs  1  ftiould 
)e  ftrongly  incHned  to  queilion  the  opinion  of  that 
7au/ius  the  Manichcan  of  the  third  century,  whom  M. 
/olney  has  fingled  out;  efpecially  when  he  tells  us,  all 
he  world  knew  they  were  fpurious.  It  is  true,  he  cites 
Beaufobre  and  M.  Burigni,  I  wifli  I  had  their  works 
o  examine,  becaufe  I  much  queftion  if  Beaufobre  could 
iiention  this  opinion  of  Fauftus,  without  Ibme  notice  of 
ts  extravagance :  at  all  events  I  fliould  expert  to  find 
bch  a  mark  put  upon  it  by  M.  Burigni,  if  he  really  is 
o  fagacious  a  writer  as  M.  Volney  pretends.  But  I 
ia%'e  not  their  works  by  me,  and  I  muft  lay  I  do  really 
lot  think  it  worth  while  to  go  much  out  of  my  way, 
Jither  to  verify  or  refute  any  criticifm  of  M.  Volncy's, 
Jut  M.  Volney  totally  fuppreffes  the  evidence  of  the 
nimitive  Fathers.  Why  lb  ?  Docs  he  include  them 
imong  Fau(his*s  '*  whole  world,"  who  knew  the  Gof- 
pels to  be  fpurious  ?  Tacitus^  it  feems,  was  no  lefs^  fro^ 
fatfyfthan  an  Evangeli/i;  and  yet  the  primitix^  Fathers, 
vho  had  all  been  either  Jews  or  Pagans,  are  not  no- 
iced^  except  indeed  in  one  inrtance  to  give  their  tcUi- 
nony  rather  againft  ChriiL  Now  it  (hould  be  remem- 
bered, that  their  evidence  h«is  generally  been  accounted 
larticularly  valid,  becaufe  they  were  not  originally  E- 
anselifis,  but  converts.  They  themfelves  claim  to  be 
rufted,  in  making  profelytes,  as  having  been  manifeftly 
hemfclves  overcome  by  the  weight  ot  evidence  :  ''De 
'  veftris  primus,"  fays  Tertullian;  "  fiunt  non  nafcun- 
^  tur  Chriftiani.*'  And  Juftin  Martyr  with  greatanima- 
ion,  in  his  Cohortation  to  the  Greeks,  exclaims,  "'EaScte, 
reuSsv^rs'  yevs^s  ws  lyJ}'  In  yixyu)  T^.W'TyV  utg  uaeTj.  But  if 
heir  declarations  concerning  Chrift  and  his  religion  are 
O  be.fufpetled,  furely  their  appeals  are  not.  No  writer, 
DUch  lefs  an  apologift,  would  api^eal  to  records  in  the 
lands  of  their  enemies,  if  no  fuch  records  ever  exilled  : 
mt  Tertullian  and  Juftin  Martyr  make  fuch  appeals  : 
be  the  former,  adver.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.36.  et  ad^ 
^etm  Jud.  c.  9.  Apologn  c.  2J.  and  Jujlin.  i  Apolog,  ad 
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Antonin.  Fium,  p.  59.  edit.  Sylburg.  1593.  They  mako 
fach  appeals  to  prove  the  birtb^  death,  and  refurreftion 
of  Chnil ;  they  appeal  to  the  public  records  of  Rome  $ 
to  the  reports  01  Pontius  Pilate ;  records,  which  St. 
Chryfoftom  tells  us  were  in  being  when  he  wrote,  46O 
years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift ;  In  Cbnjit  Natal,  torn.  v. 
edit.  Sav.  The  cenfual  Tables  at  Rome  bore  evidence 
not  only  to  his  birth,  but  that  he  was,  as  the  Pk-ophets 
foretold  he  fhould  be,  (xara  troLpxi^)  of  the  lineage  of 
David,  and  that  he  was  bom  at  Bethlehem.  Jmian, 
who  had  the  Roman  archives  in  his  keeping,  and  in 
his  power,  neither  queftioned  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
life  and  miracles,  nor  refuted  what  Tertullian  and  Juftin 
had  aflerted  of  them.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  Juf- 
tin Martyr  had  to  do  with  Crefcens,  the  Cynic  philo* 
fopher,  whom  he  challenged  to  difpute  tne  caufe  of 
Chriflianity  with  him,  before  the  fenate  of  Rome.  Wc 
cannot  well  doubt,  therefore,  but  he  would  be  corred 
in  his  appeals,  and  confident  in  fuch  challenge.  See 
Jenkin*s  Reaftmablenefs  of  Cbrjfiianitjff  and  Ad3tfon*s  J5- 
vidences  of  the  CbrilRan  Religion. 

M.  Volney's  object,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  fet  afide 
the  human  exigence  of  Jefus  Chrift,  is,  as  I  have  ftated 
in  the  Sermon,  in  order  to  be  able  to  perfuade  us,  that 
he  was  no  other  than  the  Indian  Vichenou,  and  that 
the  Hindu  aud  Chriftian  Trinities  are  identical^  and 
equally  fabulous.  His  account  is  really  fo  extraordi* 
nary,  that  I  cannot  five  it  in  any  words  but  his  own : 
it  begins  as  far  back  as  the  fall  of  man,  which  be  con^ 
fidently  aflures  us  is  only  an  aftronomicad  legend.  **  All 
^  the  tretended  perfonages  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
*^  teucn,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  or  his  father  Tcrab, 
*^  are,  it  feems,  mythological  beings ;  Aars,  confteUa- 
**  tions,  countries.  Adam  is  Bwtes ;  Noah  is  O/Ms, 
*'  Xitbutbrusj  Janus,  Saturn ;  that  is  to  fay,  Capricom, 
'^  or  the  celeftial  genius  that  opened  the  year. .  Ac- 
**  cordinglv,  when  we  read,  that  in  the  bwinning  n 
''  man  and  a  woman  had  by  their  fall  brougm  fln  and 
'^  evil  into  the  world,  we  are  to  underfbuid  die  cdMM 
'^  virgin,  or  confiellation  Virg9,  and  the  herdfoMil  JtaM 
'<  tei,  who  fetting  heliacally  at  the  autumnal  moiiiOl^ 
*<  refigned  the  heavens  to  the  wiaCry  coiiflcuMomy 
'^  and  feemed^  in  finking  l^elow  tht  ImiMl^  t»iM«M 
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•*  diice  into  the  world  the  jgenius  of  evil,  AbrimafieSj 
**  reprefented  by  the  conftellation  of  the  Serpent,  By 
f*  the  woman  leducing  the  man,  we  hdve  a  lively 
"  ima^e  of  the  Virgin  fetting  before  Bootes,  and  ap- 
**  peanng  to  draw  him  after  her,"  &c.  &c.  Nothing 
but  M.  Volney's  great  celebrity  could  have  induced 
me  to  copy  fo  far ;  I  mud  contra6l  the  remainder  as 
iftrell  as  1  can.  **  Tlie  fruit,  by  which  man  was  feduced, 
*'  IS  the  bunch  of  fruit,  (in  raft  the  ear  of  com,)  which 
*'  the  Virgin  holds  in  her  hand.  The  cherub  placed 
**  flt  the  entrance  of  the  garden  of  Eden  is  the  rifing 
•'  of  Perfcus,  fword  in  hand,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
**  havens,  as  the  Virgin  and  Bootes  let.  The  offspring 
'*  of  woman,  foretold  to  crufli  the  ferpent's  head,  fee. 
*'  18  the  Sun,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  fummer  fol- 
**  ftice,  at  the  precife  moment  that  the  Perfian  Magi 
**  drew  the  horofcope  of  the  new  year,  found  itfelf  m 
**  the  bofom  of  the  Virgin  5  and  which,  on  this  ac- 
"  count,  was  reprefented  in  their  aftroloffical  piftures 
'*  in  the  form  ot  an  infant  fuckled  by  a  cliafte  virgin  ; 
**  and  afterwards  became,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
•'  Ram,  or  Lamb,  conqueror  of  the  conftellation  of  the 
^'  ScSrpent,  which  difappeared  from  the  heavens."  We 
have  now  proceeded  far  enough  to  be  able  to  compre- 
hetid,  if  it  is  really  comprehcnfible,  the  curious  ctjmo* 
logical  ifxooiiA,  Volney  advances  of  our  Saviour* s  hav- 
iDff  been  no  other  than  a  fanciful  fymbol  of  the  Sun ; 
wmch  it  feems,  among  the  many  aftrological  and  myf- 
t6riou8  Aames  beftowed  on  it,  was  Ccilled  fometimes 
CArix,  or  Confervator 5  and  hence  the  Hindu  God  Cbris- 
Htj  or  Cbrtflna ;  and  the  Chriftian  Cbrj/losy  the  Son  of 
Mary.  For,  fays  he,  the  Greeks  ufed  to  exprefs  by  X, 
or  Spanifli  iota,  the  afpirated  ba  of  the  Orientals,  who 
laid  iaris,  in  Hebrew  beresy  fignifies  the  Sun  ;  but  in 
Arabic  the  meaning  of  the  radical  word  is,  to  guard, 
tbpreferve;  and  of  i&rtw,  guardian  and  preferver.  It 
is  the  pfoper  epithet  of  Vichenou,  which  demoiiflrates 
at  otkQt  the  identity  of  the  Indian  and  Chriftian  Trini- 
tieft^  and  their  common  origin.  It  is  manifeftly  but  one 
fmta\\  its  principal  trunk  is  the  Pythagorean  fyftem 
of  the  foul  of  the  world,  or  hu^Piter,  The  epitbet  Piteri 
6f  Father,  having  been  applied  to  the  Demiourgos  of 
flato^  ^?e  tife  to  an  ampiguity,  which  caufed  an  en- 
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Quiry  to  be  made  refpefting  the  fori  of  this  father :  ia 
the  opinions  of  the  philofophers  the  fon  was  onder- 
ftanding,  Nous  or  Logos^  from  which  the  Latins  had 
their  Ferbum. — We  may  obferVe  farther,  he  concludes, 
that  if  Chris  comes  from  Harifch  with  a  Schin,  it  will 
fignify  artificer y  an  epithet  belonging  to  the  Sun.  Thefc 
variations,  which  mud  have  embarrafied  the  ancients, 
prove  it  to  be  the  type  of  Jefus,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  in  the  time  of  Tertullian :  **  Many,"  fays 
this  writer,  "  fuppofe,  with  greater  probabihty,  tHat 
*^  the  Sun  is  our  God,  and  they  refer  us  to  the  religion 
*'  of  the  Perfians."    ylpologet.  c.  xvi. 

I  have  already  ftated  in  the  Sermon,  that  Tertullian 
mentions  not  a  word  of  Chriftos  being  a  type  of  the 
Sun.  He  certainly  does  (late  two  caules  for  the  error 
he  alludes  to,  which,  it  mull  be  confefled,  were  plaufi- 
ble  enough ;  namely,  that  they  prayed  to  the  Eaft, 
*'  denique  inde  fufpicio,  quod  iimotuerit  nos  ad  orien- 
'*  tem  precari ;"  and  that  the  Sunday  was  a  fefiival 
with  them,  but  which  he  exprcfsly  denies  to  have  been 
at  all  connefted  with  the  worfhip  of  the  Sun.  "  iEque 
"  fi  Diem  Solis  laetitiai  indulgemus,  alia  longe  rationc 
*^  quam  religione  Solis,  &c."  For  an  account  of  the 
cuUom  of  praying  to  the  Eaft,  fee  Bingham' s  AntiquU'uii 
b.  xiii.  c.  8.  That  no  idolatry  was  intended  by  it  we  may 
be  furc  ;  fee  the  anfwcr  particularly  directed  to  be 
given  to  Heathens  by  tlie  author  of  the  Queilions  to 
j\ntiochus,  under  the  name  of  Athanafius,  Qtturjl.  37.— 
One  of  the  greatcft  abominations  which  the  Prophet 
Kzekiel  is  reprefented  to  have  fe4?n,  when  he  was  car- 
ried in  a  vifion  to  .Tcrufalem,  was  the  apoftafy  of  certain 
of  the  Jews,  who  turning  their  backs  towards  the  Temple 
of  God,  direfted  their  faces  to  the  Eaft,  and  worfhipped 
the  S?/7/;  fee  Ezekiel  viii.  16.  and  Pr'tdeatLv  on  thepaflage 
in  the  ivth  book  of  the  ift  Part  of  bis  Connexion,  This 
may  appear  to  be  a  proper  reafon  for  the  anfwer  above 
direAea  to  be  given  to  the  Heathen,  if  not  for  the  ce- 
remony itfelf :  for  as  the  anfwer  feems  to  imply  that 
there  was  an  obvious  nccelTlty  for  giving  glory  to  God 
as  the  Creator,  and  true  Light  of  the  world,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  who  worfliippcd  the  created  light  of  the  Sun; 
fo  the  Prophet  Malachi's  appellation  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
coujhefs  would  leem  to  be  exprefsly  oppofed  to  the  vifi- 

ble 
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ble  fountain  of  light.  Juftin  Martyr  (Dial,  cum  Try^ 
fbofUj  p.  274.  edit.  Sylburg)  particularly  draws  a  com- 
panion between  the  believers  in  Chrift,  and  the  idola- 
trous worfhippers  of  the  Sun.  Formerly,  fays  he,  God 
fufFered  men  to  worfliip  the  Sun ;  but  nobody  at  any  time 
wras  known  to  fuffer  death  fooner  than  renounce  their 
faith  in  the  Sun :  but  for  the  name  of  Jcfus  fome  of  all 
nations  have  been  found  to  fuftain  all  kinds  of  fuffer- 
ings  and  punifhments,  fooner  than  be  brought  to 
deny  him.  Therefore  is  it  that  David  fays,  To  ovo^aa 
ATTOT  b\s  rov  cdwvoL'  vvsp  rov  ^Xiov  dvarsksT.  rf.  Ixxii.  17. 
y^lg,  *'  Sit  nomen  ejus  benediclum  in  fecula.  AnU 
**  Solent  pcrmanet  nomen  ejus;"  which  agrees  with 
the  LXX.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerufalcm,  in  his  vith  Cate- 
chetical Difcourfe,  i'pcaks  of  fome  who  took,  not 
Cbrift  for  the  Sun,  as  M.  Volncy  would  do,  but  the 
Sun  for  the  Chrifl ;  rlv  dl  X^i^ov  rov  ij'Aiov  rodrov  x^Acyciy. 
But  thefe  wereof  thofe  who  acknowledged  two  princi- 
ples^ and  therefore  Cyril  fliews  their  inconfiftency  in 
allowing  the  Chrift  to  be  the  fon  of  the  good  principle^ 
and  yet  confounding  him  with  the  Sun,  a  part  of  this 
world,  which,  according  to  them,  ])rocccded  from  the 
bad  principle.  In  his  xith  Ledure  he  alludes  again  to 
the  lame  herefy,  ^iju.S'jc-^a;(rav  oi  Ktyovrsg  rov  '^Aioy  Ei'/ai  7oy 
'^pifcv  TjX/ou  yoLp  s$-i  CY,tjiioi!cyos,  ovy  0  r^hiog  (pscivoy^svcg^ 
r  wonder  M.  Volney,  in  the  difpontion  he  was  in  to 
prove  our  Saviour  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  Sun, 
ihould  fix  upon  an  etymological  quibble,  which  totally 
betrays  his  caufe,  when  he  might  certainly  have  de- 
duced a  more  plaufible  argument  from  the  circum- 
ilances  juft  alluded  to :  which  I  have  brought  forward 
merely  to  fliew,  that  his  fufpicions  appear  to  be,  in 
fome  refpeSs,  no  new  ones,  but  that  the  primitive  Fa- 
thers were  amply  prepared  to  combat  them. 

That  the  Orientalills  fliould,  at  the  Crfl  intrddudiou 
of  Chriftianity  among  them,  miftake  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  term  Xi^ror,  as  it  is  evident  the  Ro*. 
mans  did,  (fee  La&antius,  lib.  iv.  7.)  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered :  and  perhaps  this  may  have  led  to  the  inter- 
polation of  the  celebrated  i)oem  of  the  Bhagvat,  and 
the  more  eafy  introdu£lion  of  fome  parts  of  the  fpurious 
Gofpels,  as  Sir  William  Jones  fufpefted :  fee  his  Paper 
#0  Wi  Gods  of  Greece f  Italy ^  and  hid'ia^  in  the  ift  voK  of 
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the  jifidlic  Refearcbes :  wh^re,  by  the  tye,  he  ccfrfurei 
the  Miffiofiaries  for  having  ^ven  the  Hifidus  ground  to 
think  that  their  Trinity  was  the  fame  as  the  Uhriftian, 
and  ably  points  out  the  eflexitial  difierence  both  of  the 
Hindu  and  of  the  Platonic  Trinities.  That  fucb  interpo- 
lations might  be  poflible,  we  may  now  the  more  reaoilT 
conclude,  from  the  difcovery  tnat  Lord  Teicnmotttn 
has  given  us  intimation  of^  in  the  Preface  to  his  Life  ef 
Sir  William  Jones ;  namely^  that  the  celebrated  and 
very  curious  ftory  of  SatyavratA  (in  all  refpeSs  fo  con- 
fofmable  to  the  true  hiflory  of  Noah)  had  been  intcr- 

Klated  into  the  Purana,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
r.  Wilford :  an  inteipolation  fo  itieenioufly  managed, 
as  to  efcape  the  deteSion  as  well  ot  Sir  William  Jones, 
as  of  Mr.  Wilford  himfelf. 

But  whatever  mi  (lakes  may  have  happened  in  time 
pad,  in  regard  to  the  derivation  and  true  meaning  of 
the  term  X^/ro;,  M.  Volney  can  never  be  ejtcufed  as  a' 
modern  Critic,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  name.  As  he  pretends  to  be 
converfant  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian^  he  ought  not 
to  appear  to  be  ignorant,  as  he  does  in  this  iti(lan(^,  of 
the  true  and  orthodox  meaning  of  the  term  :  for  in  his 


extremely  right.  Chrift  is  not  a  name,  but  a  titl6; 
*'  Chriftus  non  proprium  nomen  eft,"  fays  La6lantius, 
*'  fed  nuncupatio  poteftatis,  et  regni :"  a  paflage  ii» 
Volney  would  do  well  to  examine,  bccaufe  it  begins 
with  noticing  the  name  as  well  as  the  title  of  our 
blefled  Lord;  "  Jcfus  quippe  inter  homines  nom\ll^X\x^^* 
fee  his  InJlUut.  lib.  iv.  c.  7,  It  is  true,  M.  Volney  docs 
not  cjuitc  pafs  over  the  name  of  Jefus,  any  more  than 
the  title  Qt  yi^pisrhi ;  for  he  remarks  that  Cbrj/iosy  the  fon 
6f  Mary,  was  at  other  times  called  Y6s  by  the  union 
of  three  letters,  which,  according  to  their  numeriod 
value,  form  the  number  of  608,  one  of  the /o/cr  periods* 
'^  And  behold,  O  Europeans,"  fays  the  Orator,  "  the 
*^  name  which  with  a  Latin  termination  has  become 
*^  your  yjfi-wj,  or  Jefus ;  the  ancient  cabaliftical  name- 
*^  given  to  young  Bacchus,  the  clandeftine  fon  of  th^ 
**  virgin  Mmerva,  who  in  the  whole  bifiory  of  his  life^ 
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^  and  even  m  his  death,  calk  to  mind  the  God  of  th# 
^*  Chriftians ;  that  is,  the  Star  of  the  day,  of  which 
*'  they  are  both  of  them  emblems."  It  is  odd  enou^^ 
that  when  M.  Volney  was  fo  bufy  to  find  in  the  term 
^firof  a  CoHjgrvator,  or  preferving  power,  that  is,  the 
Indian  Vichenou,  he  ihould  not  have  made  ufe  of  this 
name  of  Jefus,  for  this  literally  is  Confetvator^  upon  the 
moft  claffical  authority :  it  being  the  very  word  chofen 
by  Tacitus  for  rendering  the  Greek  term  Swr^r?,  which 
evory  fcholar  knows  to  be  the  exaA  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  jnitnn*.  But  M.  Volney  was  aware  probably 
that  this  would  have  overfet  bis  argument;  for,  as  Lac- 
tantius  obferves,  "Jefus  inter  homines  nominatur,"  this 
name  would  have  been  rather  too  (h'ong  a  proof  of  his 
human  exigence;  including  both  his  human  nature  and 
his  faving  power,  according  to  Juftin  Martyr,  who  ex- 
prefsly  obferves,  **  'Iij<r8;,  xa*  'Av^f aJira,  xoi  ^wrr,DO(t  qvjilcL 
*•  xa)  rr,tjMorlav  ex^i,"  ApoL  I.  Befides,  had  he  fixed  upon 
Jefus,  Confervat^r^  to  prove  iheidentity  of  the  Chriitian 
Logos  andf  the  Indian  Vichenou,  he  mud  have  allowed 
that  there  had  been  many  P^icbenous  among  the  Jews^ 
fbr  this  name  of  Jefus  was  in  common  ufe. 

But  at  lad,  to  be  ferious,  as  the  fubjecl  demands^ 
Though  M.  Volney  might  hold  the  Gofpels  in  con- 
tempt, it  is  no  realbn  why  zue  (honld :  and  at  all  events^ 
ti^hen  he  chofe  to  criticife  the  Bible  term  of  ^piris,  h« 
ihould  at  lead  have  allowed  the  Bible  to  explain  it  in 
ita  own  way.  Now  it  happens  that  twice  in  tbe  Bible 
kis  mentioned  together  with  its  own  orthodox  interpre- 
tation :  in  the  firft  tlie  difciple  Andrew  informs  Simon, 
•*  £upi;xa/juy  rhv  Mscra-izv,  o  er*  fJ^e^e^mveyofMyoy  I  XjiWj* 
*'  We  have  found  the  Meffias,  wbicb  is,  being  interpretedf 
"the  Cbrtji,^'  John  i.  42.  Inthefecond,  the  woman  of 
Samaria  tells  our  Lord  himfelf,  "  OiJa  on  Mfio-c-ifltj  ipyc^ 
''  ^oi,  h  Xsy6iJ.By®»  X(iir6$'  I  know  that  Meffias  oometb^ 
*'  who  is  called  {otberwife^  or  by  interpretatum  in  ibs 
«  Greek  fon^;  Wells)  Chrift."  John  iv.  35.  Nou^ 
M.  Volney  had  no  right  to  pafs  over  this  interprets^ 
tioft.  If  it  is  not  ignoranoe,  it  is  dratagem,  to  pretend 
tiiftt  the  term  Chriftos  had  any  other  derivation  than  ia 
here  affigned  to  it :  and  as  the  Hebrew  n*i!;D  does  nol 
Anfwer  to  one  of  M.  Volnay's  abfurd  conceits,  and  <he 
Greek  Xotro§  is  a  literal  tranilation,  (X^ri^  ydg^  a-^o  ri 
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y,eyj>77^a.t,  as  Juftin  fays,  and  as  n*a*0  from  the  root  m:r»,) 
we  can  only  regard  M.  Volney's  attempt  to  fet  afide 
our  Saviour's  human  exigence  by  the  means  of  Criti- 
cilin,  as  a  great  abufe  of  time  and  of  talents,  and  a 
fliocking  attempt  to  miflead  the  unlearned,  who  always 
dclerve  to  be  protcfted  from  fuch  mifchievous  dcligns. 
And  the  wifli  to  do  this  may,  I  hope,  be  admitted 
as  an  excufe  for  my  having  dwelt  fo  long  on  a  fubjed, 
not  otherwii'e  deferving  of  it,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  learned  could  not  want  any  help.  • 

I  cannot  however  quite  diiinifs  M.  Volney  without 
one  or  two  more  remarks.  In  a  note,  p.  135,  the  reader 
is  defired  to  obferve  in  general,  that  in  the  pi6lures 
drawn  of  the  feveral  religions  of  the  earth,  the  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  give  as  accurately  as  poffible  the 
letter  and  fpirit  of  the  opinions  of  each  party.    But  I 
mufl  maintain,   that,  in  regard  both  to  Juuaifm  and 
Chrifliitnity,  he  has  not  kept  even  to  the  letter,  much 
lef's  to  the  (pirit,  of  the  facred  books  :  of  which  I  need 
felect  no  other  inftance  than  the  very  firft  paraphrafe  he 
gives  us.     "  In  the  beginning,"  fays  he,  •*  God  (.iftcr 
"  having  paffed  an  eternity  without  doing  any  thing) 
"  conceived  at  length  the  defign   (without  apparent 
"  motive)  of  forming  the  world  out  of  nodiing :  thai 
*^  having  in  fix  days  created  the  whole  univerfe,  be 
**  found  himfelf  tired  on  the  feventh. — *'    We  cannot 
wonder  after  this  to  find  all  the  vulgar  notions  revived, 
of  the  whole  world  being  damned  for  eating  an  apple, 
of  the  tyranny  of  God,  &c.  &c.  Indeed  M.  Volney  is 
in  no  inltance  more  accurate  than  Mr.  Paine,  in  his  repre- 
fentations  of  true  and  genuine  Chriftianity.  M.  Volney 
acknowledges,  that  from  a  view  of  all  the  different  j'yl- 
tcms  of  religion,  notwithftanding  their  diflfimilitude  in 
fome  points,  their  refemblance  in  others  was  not  lefs 
linking ;    each  claiming  the  firft  depofit  and  the  ori- 
ginal difcovery.  Does  not  this  imply  that  there  was  a 
firft  depofit  ?   and  if  lb,  which  is  likely  to  be  that  firft 
fyftem,  the  moft  corrupt,  or  the  moft  pure?  M.  Volney 
thinks  the  moft  corrupt.  But  in  M.  Volney's  view  of  the 
progrefs  of  natural  religion,  he  reduces  it  to  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

I.  Origin  of  the  idea  of  God :    worfliip  of  the  cU- 
mentSy  and  the  phyfical  powers  of  Natui:e. 

II.  Worfliip 
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IT.  Worfhip  ofihe^arsy  or  Sabeifm. 

III.  Worihip  ofjymbolsj  or  Idolatry, 

IV.  Wordiip  of  two  principles y  or  Dualifm. 

V.  Myftical  or  moral  worftiip,  or  the  fyflems  of  a 
future  ft  ate. 

.  VI.  The  animated  world,  or  worfhip  of  the  Univcrfe 
binder  different  emblems. 

VII.  Worfliip  oi  Jirt\  [i\\^  folar  Jire  principally,)  as 
the  foul  or  vital  principle  of  the  Univerfe. 

VIII.  The  world  a  machine.    Worfhip  of  the  De~ 
miourgos,  or  fupreme  Artificer. 

M.  Volney  refers  the  whole  to  Egypt,  and  pretends 
that  Mofes  drew  from  thence  ;  and  though  he  admits, 
that  he  meant  to  form  a  feparate  religion,  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  f'ymbols,  yet  he  finds  in  his  God  Jehovah,  ^^''T^^^ 
or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  tranflation  I  ufe,  Yahouh,  the 
feul  of  the  worlds  and  its  fymbols  in  the  fiery  bufh.  Nay, 
he  finds  the  very  name  of  Ofiris  in  the  fong  of  Mofes, 
Deut.  xxxii.   to  which   very   chapter  of  the  Bible  / 
(hould  willingly  refer  the  reader  in  proof  of  Moles's 
rorr^<^  ideas  of  the  God  of  heaven.    But  what  can  we 
fay  about  Ofiris  ?  "  Thefe,'*  fays  M.  Volney,  "are  the 
literal   expref^ions   of  the  book   of   Deuteronomy, 
ch.  xxxii.     The  works  of  Tfour  are  perfeft.    Now 
*'  Tfour  has  been  tranflated  by  the  word  Creator :   its 
^  proper  lignilication  is  to  give  forms,  and  this  is  one 
*' of  the  definitions  of  Ofiris  in  Plutarch."     Its  proper 
fignification  is,  I  believe,  fo  far  to  give  forms,  that  as 
it  fignifies  a  rocky  and  is  a^fuch,  in  the  fong  alluded  to, 
maoe  an  emblem  of  the  JlabUitjy  mighty  and  fo^iuerful 
frote^ion  of  God ;  fo,  as  a  piece  of  a  rock  or  fharp  (lone 
was  often  ufed  as  a  knife,  it  might  in  that  fenie  give 
forms:  but  I  verily  fee  no  other  connexion  that  can 
be  traced,  and  am  lure  that  the  word,  as  applied  in  Deu- 
teronomy, has  only  the  fenfe  affigned  to  it  above.    See 
Parkhurft  under  "i3^.    M.  Volney  has  much  more  on  the 
term  Yahouhy  but  it  is  really  too  trifling  to  regard.     I 
fhall  conclude  with  referring  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
in  general,  for  a  proof  how  carefully  and  particularly 
the  feveral  errors  of  natural  religion,  ftated  and  enu- 
merated by  M.  Volney,  were  excluded  by  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  ;  as  the  worfl)ip  of  the  elementsyjlars^jym- 
io/Sf   idolsy  the   /a'o  prtnciplesy  and  the  folar  Jire.     I 

need 
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need  not  point  out  the  pafla^s;  it  requires  but  fittlo 
pains  to  ^ifcover  them. 

Pag^  576'  ^^^^  is)* 

j^ll  of  whom  are  claimed  at  leafl  fy  the  Unitariatu  if 
ibe  prefent  day^  as  the  friends  of  their  forty  J]     That  ii| 
they  would  make  them  out  to  be  fucn,  if  they  could; 
for  though  the  differences  fubfifting  feero  to  be  invin- 
cible,  yet  their  general  agreement  in  detrading  finom 
the  full  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  oonftantly  entitles  them 
to  a  manifeft  preference,  when  their  opinions  are  com- 
pared with  thofe  Trinitarians  who  are  commonljr  ftvled 
jttbanqfians.  This  may  be  plainly  feen  in  Mr.  Lindfp's 
H'lflorical  View  of  the  Unitarian  Dc&rine;  from  which  I 
have  taken  many  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  Dif- 
courfe..  And  though  it  is  very  unpleafant  to  have  to  ootke 
perfonalities,  yet  Mr.  Lindfey  indulges  in  them  with 
liich  freedom,  and  with  fuch  profeiBons  of  impartiality, 
that  they  certainly  deferve  to  be  noticed.  He  pretends  U> 
)ay  it  down  as  a  canon  of  Criticifm,  that  *^  we  have  no 
^^  grounds  or  pretenGons  whatfoever  to  adert,  that  the 
**  religious  perfuafions  of  others,  whaterer  they  be,  are 
^^  efpoufed  by  them  upon  bad  and  interefied  views,  and 
*^  not  owing  to  fincere  conviAion,"  p.  143 :  and  yet  he 
uniformly   I'peaks  of  the    Trinitarians  as    people   of 
^*  narrow  prejudices/'  fee  particularly  p.  31 ;  of  "  weak 
•*  fuperftition;*'  as  *'  idolaters,"  p.  3;  and  as  interpret- 
ing Scripture  with  a  *'  laboured  partiality/'  And  fpeak- 
ing  of  Biftiop  Newton,  he  fays,  *^  amidft  thefe  extoIW 
'^  popular  writers,  and  learned  men  in  high  offices  in 
^*  the  Church,  the  generality  of  Chriftians  have  little 
"  chance  for  coming  at  the  knowledge  of  Chrift's  true 
"  cbara6ter."     But  Socinus  and    Erafmus  and   Dr. 
Clarke,  &c.  &c,  though  embracing  doctrines  very  re- 
mote from  the  prefent  Unitarian  niith,  are  invanahly 
karned  and  worthy,  pious  and  fincere.     But  to  come 
to  the  fubjed  of  this  note.    Mr.  Lindfey  is  politive 
that  the  Scriptures  reprefent  our  Saviour  as  having 
been  *^  in  all  refpefts  a  human  creature  /*  that  is,  that 
the  mere  humanity  of  Chrift  is  undoubtedly  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Teftament.    Surely  then  it  muft  b« 
matter  of  reafoaable  furprife  to  Trinitarians^  that  this 

{hoS 
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feem  not  tp  have  been  at  ^I  dear,  even  tp  thpf^ 
lave  been  held  to  deny  his  proper  divinity.  Mr? 
y  has  noticed  thefe  errors  of  his  friends  in  th^ 
alluded  to;  and  indeed  it  well  bec^nie  him  tp  en* 
IT  to  account  for  them  in  fome  way  or  other* 
his  own  (latement  then,  it  appears,  that  Socinu9 
:hat  *^  befides  the  OT\p  only  true  God  of  the  He** 
V  Church,  the  Chriftian  Church  acknowledges 
;her  true  God,  namely)  the  M^n  Jefus  of  Nazareth, 
id  the  Chrid,  who  in  the  reigns  of  Augudus  an4 
enus  was  firft  bom,  exhibited  and  made  known 
be  world,  and  had  thep  the  Divine  Maj^Jfy  be- 
'ed  upon  him,  by  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
h.*'  This  is  Mr,  Lindfey's  tranllation  of  Sor 
s  own  words,  which  he  allows  are  more  extraor<f> 
'  in  bim  than  in  an  anonymous  writer  he  cites  di- 
afterwards,  and  whom  he  alfo  claims  as  an  Uni" 
;  bqt  who,  with  Socinus,  was  an  advocate  for  the 
iD  of  Chrift,  and  who  went  fo  far  as  to  propofe 
liowing  as  fpecimens  of  a  becoming  mediatorial 
ip  of  Chrift.     "  I  worftiip  thee,  the  mod  high 

independent  God/'  And  a^ain,  (which  I  think 
mitanan  ever  arrived  to,)  *^I  bow  the  knee  be^ 

thee,  the  immortal  Go4f  who  wdAJlatn^  and  haft 
«med  me  to  God  hy  thy  blood:  to  thee  be  glory 
ever/' — "  I  do  not  wonder,"  fays  Mr.  Lindfey, 
;  this  worthy  perfon,  who  appears  convinced  that 
^er  is  to  be  addrefled  to  Jefus  Chrift  as  a  great  pre- 
sent Beings  but  not  the  Supreme,  (hould  neverthe^ 
fo  frequently  ftyle  him  God  ;  and  fometimes  be 
Arn,  as  in  thefe  mftances,  to  fpeak  of  him  in  lan- 
ge  that  can  properly  be  ufed  only  of  him,  who  is 
only  true  God.*'  Now  we  muft  confefs  we  are 
y  furprifed  at  both,  (if  the  mere  humanity  of 

is  the  plain  and  evident  doftrine  of  Scrip- 

that  Socinus  and  this  anonymous  writer,  who 
loucht  to  be  more  than  nominal  Umtarians, 
I  eitlier  have  fuppofed  from  the  words  of  Scrip- 
that  Chrift  was  to  be  invoked  in  prayer,  or  that 
8,  in  any  fenfe  of  the  words,  a  true  God.  We  are 
y  furprifed,  if  the  mere  humanity  of  Chrift  is 
lain  doflrine  of  Scripture,  that  fp  learned  and 
a  Divine  as  Pr.  Clarke  flipuld  ever  h^ive  thought 

*«  the 
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"  the  fame  Vcrfon^  who,  according  to  St,  John,  in  the 
^'  fuhiefs  of  time  was  made  man,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
'*  did  btjor.^  dwell  luith  Gody  a6ted  in  the  capacity  of  a 
**  divine  Perforiy  as  the  vifible  image  of  the  ini'ijibh 
'*  God^  by  whom  God  made  all  things ^  and  by  whom 
**  all  things  were  from  the  beginning  tranfa&ed  be- 
"  tween  God  and  the  creature."  It  does  not  fatisfy 
us  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Lindfey,  that  Dr.  Clarke  **did  not 
**  enough  confider  the  objeftions  which  lay  againft  fuch 
*'  an  interpretation/' 

Ruarus  is  another  perfon  claimed  by  Mr.  Lindfey  as 
an  Unitarian,  and  yet  he  fcruples  not  to  conclude  an 
epiftle  with  Romans  ix.  5.  *^  May  the  Lord  Jefus, 
**  who  is  God  over  all  bleffed  for  ever,  pardon  my 
**  dulnefs.'*  llie  Latin  of  this  laft  paflage  does  not 
appear ;  bat  of  one  immediately  preceaing  we  have  the 
Latin  in  a  note,  which  runs  thus :  ^^  Si  hoc  eft  crimen 
*'  meum,  faeculo  contra  ivifle,  id  mihi  tecum  ipfocommu- 
^'  ne  Ijctor,  et  cum  omnibus  viris  probis,  cum  fanflis 
*^  Apoftolis,  cunr  ipfo  Domino  ac  Deo  meo  Jefu  Chrifto." 
Jl/.  Ruari  llpiJlnlcVy  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

Bifhop  Hoadlcy  obtains  Mr.  Lindfey's  praife  for  his 
forms  of  prayer,  which  never  conclude  with  any  re- 
quctt  to  God  for  Chrift's  fake.  But  after  beftowing 
Inis  commendation,  he  laments,  that  the  Bifhop  after- 
wards adopts  fome  of  the  prayers  of  the  Liturgy  which 
end  fo,  ana  one  particularly  which  concludes,  '*  through 
*^  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord;  to  whom,  with  thee,  and  the 
"  HolvGhoft,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without 
''  end.'*' 

Much  of  Mr.  Lindfcy's  book  is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  Mr.  Tucker,  now  well  known  to  be  the 
author  of  ^*  The  Light  of  Nature  purfucd,"  publifhcd 
under  the  fi<ilitious  name  of  Search.  Mr.  Ltndfcy  af- 
fures  us  he  was  a  fmcerc  Chriftian,  and  a  firm  believer  of 
the  Divine  L'nitv ;  and  1  fee  no  reafon  to  difpute  it.  If 
he  was  not  a  believer  alfo  of  the  Trinity,  I  am  much 
miftaken,  if  his  confent  to  this  do«5lrine  is  to  be  mca- 
fured  by  the  difficulties  he  found  to  evade  it.  Mr. 
Lindfey  acknowledges  he  was  driven  to  adopt  "  in- 
*^  gcnious  contrivances  and  refinements  :"  and  fo  I 
thiiik  anyone  will  believe,  when  he  is  told,  that,  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  the  Trinity,  he  conceives  the  Scrip- 
tures 
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tulnes  to  reprefent  God  under  a  triple  dercription,  as 
one  fupreme  Being  a&ing  in  three  different  chara^lers. 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit :  he  fpeaks  aJfo  of  '^  the  divine 
**  operations  being  perfonnea  by  three  Perfona  (Per- 
*'  fons)  in  one  God,  not  jointly,  but  each  having  a 
**  diftinA  (hare  in  them/'  "  The  union  with  man- 
'^  hood,  and  all  done  in  virtue  of  that  union  was  the 
*^  work  of  the  Son  :  the  afiiftance  afforded  occafionally 
*'to  men  in  general  was  the  province  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  Father/'  There  is 
much  more  to  the  fame  effe£l;  but  I  (hall  ftate  but  one 
more  expreflSon  :  '<  It  appears,"  fays  he,  '^  that  Jefus 
<<  was  a  real  man,  like  unto  us  in  all  refpeds,  fin 
''  only  excepted;  and  that  the  Divinity  united  to  him^ 
^'  which  together  with  his  human  foul  and  ho6j  com- 
*^  pofed  one  Chrift,  was  the  fupreme  Being  lubftan- 
*^  tially  and  infeparably  prefent  with  him,  fupplying  all 
'^  imperfeSions  in  the  created  parts/'  How  much  is 
it  Id  be  lamented,  fays  Mr.  Lindfey,  that  this  worthy 
aod  learned  man  (hould  adopt  fuch  language,  when 
he  only  intended  to  fay,  that  the  Man  Chrift  Jefus 
had  extraordinary  powers  and  aftiftances  from  God 
above  all  other  men !  We  know  not  what  Mr. 
Tucker  intended  to  fay  :  we  know  what  he  has  faid. 
We  believe  that  he  was  juftly  accounted  worthy  ;  and 
of  his  learning  we  have  ample  proofs.  Can  it  tnen  be 
fuppofed,  that  Mr.  Tucker  confidered  the  tenets  of 
modem  Unitarians  to  be  altogether  confiftent  with 
the  |dain  and  evident  language  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Could  he  conceive  that  the  ao£lrine  of  the  Trinity  has 
no  more  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  than  that  of 
Tnmfubftantiation  ?  In  regard  to  the  atonement  he 
trifles  in  a  way  unbecoming  the  ferioufhefs  of  the  fub- 

Sft,  and  not  coniiftent  with  his  general  chara£ler. 
is  objed  Mr.  Lindfey  reprefents  to  have  been,  to 
give  to  the  Trinitarian  torms  of  worihip  in  the 
eftaUiilied  Church,  an  Unitarian  meaning*  But  as 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  meant  to  keep  within 
the  terms  of  the  Scripture  language,  it  muft  be  evi- 
dent bow  much  the  latter  may  be  held  to  fupport  or 
countenance  the  Trinitarian  interpretation.  Unitarians 
themfelves  beinff  judges.  Dr.  Prieftley's  xviith  ch. 
if  bia   ivth   book   of  the   Early   Opinukns  concerning 

y  f  Cbr^l 
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Cbri/i  may  alfo  be  confulted :  his  Pbilofopbical  Uniia' 
rians  were  certainly  much  perplexed  by  the  Scriptural 
expreffions  concerning  Chnft.  See  alfo  the  Illd  Part  of 
Edwards* s  Prefervatwe  againjl  Socinianifm. 

Page  376.  note  (6). 

Efbecially  wben^  as  in  tbe  former  cafe^  our  Saviour  did 
not  deny  tbe  profrietjf  of  tbe  inference  ibey  bad  drawn^ 
Amidft  the  multiplicity  of  texts  and  paflages,  which 
have  been  made  the  fubjeft  of  difpute  and  controvcrfy, 
in  regard  to  the  do£trine  of  the  Trinity,  if  I  was  re- 
quired to  fix  upon  thofe,  on  which  the  aoArine  might 
be  moft  faid  to  depend,  I  fliould  certainly  fe]e&  tnis 
reprefentation  of  our  Saviour's  conduft  with  the  Jews, 
as  the  moft  ftrikin^,  and  one  which  no  Socinian  Criti- 
cifm  which  has  fallen  in  my  way  has  appeared  at  all 
capable  of  fetting  aiide.  And  I  am  the  more  alfured  it 
is  a  difficulty  they  never  can  get  over,  from  one  of  the 
rcafons  ftated  by  the  celebrated  M.  Abauzit,  who  was 
certainly  too  acute  to  ufe  fuch  an  argument,  but  in  de- 
fault of  all  others.  He  conie&ures^that  our  Saviour  would 
probably  have  explained  himfelf  more  fully,  had  not 
the  Jews  taken  up  ftones  to  call  at  him,  and  hy  fo  do- 
ing obliged  our  blefled  Lord  to  retire ;  "  obltgi  Jefus 
**  Cbr'ijl  a  fe  retirer.'*  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  our 
Saviour  did  explain  himfelf,  notwith (landing  the  Jews 
caft  ftones  at  him,  and  even  ^\fougbt  to  kill  bim:*^  and 
in  fo  doin^,  fo  far  from  (hrinking  from  the  charge  of 
making  himfelf  ec^ual  with  God,  or  explaining  away 
his  former  declarations,  he  only  increafed  the  fulpicions 
of  the  Jews  the  more,  and  aggravated  their  wrath 
againft  him  :  fee  John  v.  and  x.  fiefides,  at  his  trial  he 
was  not  perfonally  aflaulted,  or  at  all  molefted,  when 
he  was  required  to  anfwer  to  the  charge  of  blaibhemy 
preferred  by  the  High  Prieft.  He  muft  have  known 
that  any  acknowledgment  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God, 
in  tlie  Jewifh  fenfe  of  the  terms,  would  fubje^k  him  to 
the  penalty  of  death  ;  dmAyet  he  never  denied  it.  It  is 
not  i'urpridng  that  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this 
circumliaiice  of  our  Lord's  condu£t  (bould  have  been 
fo  often  and  fo  much  infilled  on.  The  true  merits  of 
the  cafe  are  admirably  ilated  in  fiifhop  Burgefs's  Ser- 
mon preached  before  the  Univeriity  ot  Oxford  in  1790, 

entitled, 
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entitled^  **  The  Divinity  of  Cbrift  proved  from  bis  own  De* 
*^  clarations,  attefted  ana  interpreted  by  bis  living  Wit-' 
**  nejfes  tbe  Jews,"  I  muft  acknowledge^  that  the  argu- 
ments there  ufed,  had  I  not  been  previoufly  aflured  ot  it, 
would  have  abundantly  fatisfied  my  mind  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  rej^arding  this  as  ih^  fundamental  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine ofChrift's  Divinity.  StedLWoLe/lie'sSocinianContrO' 
verfyy  Dial.  III.  and  B^.  Stillingjleet  on  Scripture Myjieries; 
Encbirid.  Tbeolog.  vol.  ii.  336.  See  alfo  Fuller's  Socinian 
and  Calvinijlic  Syftems  compared^  Letter  III.  where  it  is 
exceedingly  well  argued  a^nft  the  modem  Unita- 
rians, who  reprefent  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be 
tbe  main  obftacle  in  the  way  of  the  converfion  of  Jews, 
Heathens,  and  Mahometans,  (an  old  charge  often  re- 
futed,) that  if  our  Saviour's  Divinity  is  a  ftunibling- 
block  to  modern  Jews,  they  muft  greatly  differ  from 
their  anceftors ;  for  tbey  appear  to  have  always  attached 
the  idea  of  equality  to  that  oifonjbip  in  refpect  of  God  : 
and  the  blafphemy  of  which  thejr  accufed  our  Lord  was 
not  that  of  any  infringement  of  the  divine  Unity,  or 
Polytbeifm ;  but  that  he,  as  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  pre- 
tended to  be  tbe  Son  of  God :  "  For  a  good  work  we 
**  (lone  thee  not,  but  for  blafphemy;  and  becaufe  thou, 

"  BEIMO    A    MAN,    MAKEST    THYSELF    GoD."    John 

Page^jS.  note  (7). 

The  interpretations  I  have  put  upon  what  are  com- 
monly callea  the  damnatory  claufcs  of  the  Athanaiiaa 
Creed,  I  conceive  to  be  ftriftly  juftifiable  from  the  very 
words  of  the  Creed.  The  (irlt  claufe  only  dates  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  as  before  all 
otber  tbings  neceflary  to  falvation.  The  fecond  re- 
prefents  the  extreme  dan^r  of  abandoning  that  Faith 
when  once  inftrufted  in  it,  of  fufTering  any  fuperfti- 
tious  additions  to  be  mad^  to  it,  or  in  allowing  it  to 
be  defiled  by  any  idolatrous  abominations.  It  is  only 
applicable  to  Chriflians  already  in  the  profeflion  of  the 
¥aith,  38  the  expreflions  (hew.  '*  Ante  omnia  opus  eft 
"  ut  ieneai  Catholicam  Fidem."  And  agdn,  "  Quam 
'*  nifi  <mis  integram/ervaverit.'*  **  Rogo  et  admoneo 
**  VO8,  nratres  cariffimi,*'  lays  Caefarius,  {Bi/bop  of  Aries 
in  503,)  *•  utquicunque  vult  falvus  effe,  Fidem  re6lam  ct 
^^  GitMicam  difeaty  firmiter  teneat,  inviolatamque  con- 

Ff:*  "fervet." 
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'*  fervet."  The  laft  claufe  of  the  Creed  in  its  natire 
language^  as  the  learned  Waterland  calls  it,  runs, 
'^  Haec  eft  Fides  Catbolica,  quam  ni(i  quifque  Jldeliier, 
^^firmitertjue  crediderit,  falvus  effc  non  potent ':*'  with 
WnicI)  he  parallels  the  following  panage  from  St« 
Auftin  ;  ^'  Cavete  dilefliflimiy  ne  quis  vos  ab  Eocle6e 
^'  Catholicae  Fide  ac  uiiitatey^^ff^a/.  Quiemmvobisali- 
<(  ter  evangelizaverit  prffiterquam  quod  acoemflis^  ana- 
'^  tbenna  fit.'"  J^igtifi.  tora.  v.  592.  So  alfo  we  are 
told  in  claufe  37.  '^  That  it  is  neceflary  we  believe 
"  rightly  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift." 
For,  fays  Dr.  Waterland,  to  corrupt  and  defrofve  this 
do£irine  is  to  defeat  and  fruftrate,  in  a  great  meafure^ 
the  whole  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  which  bringeth  falvation. 
Compare  Heb.  x.  38, 39*  Upon  the'  two  firft  claufea, 
ProfelTor  Jenkin  fays,  *^  But  this  fuppofes,  that  be  hath 
'^  already  attained,  or  is  able  to  attain  to  the  know«> 
^^  ledge  which  is  neceflary  to  Faith;  for  no  man  caii 
^^  bold  that  Faith,  the  general  knowledge  whereof  he 
^^  cannot  attain."  See  nu>re  on  the  AthanaEan  Creed^ 
in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Reafomablenefs  ofibi  QbrifiioM  Rtr 
%^o«,  p.  439. 

Creeds  and  Catechifnis  appear  to  have  ffiven  fhcb 
offence  to  many,  who  chooie  to  regard  them  as  m« 
tolerable  rejlriitionsy  and  only  of  human  invention, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  agree  witli  Dr.  Waterland^ 
that  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  the  iiy>re 
ancient  title  of  this  Creed  in  particular  had  been  re* 
tained;  Expo/ilio  CatboUca  Fidei;  Expofitio  l^wMi 
Apcjlolorum :  for  it  is  undoiibtedly  nothing  more  tbao 
an  explanation  of  the  true  Trinitarian  Faith,  contained 
in  tlie  (horter  fummary  of  the  ApoAles'  Creed ;  au 
.^planation,  ev^ry  word  of  which  perhaps  was  imme- 
diately oppofed  tp  errors  prev^eat,  in  ibme  (bape  or 
pthcr,  when  it  was  firft  compofed :  for  aa  it  would  not 
have  been  neceflary,  fo  it  probably  never  woujkd  have 
been  thought  of,  but  for  the  prevalence  and  invetf^racy 
pf  tbofe  very  errors.  It  would  be  £ajly  evea  now  to 
point  out  the  feveral  ipecific  heretical^  do^lrines  of  aoti-> 
quity,  which  it  expreisly  o[q>oies :  but  1  much  4pubt  if 
modem  times  are  free  from  the  very  errors  alkided.  tOf 
though  diftiAiguiflied  by  diflerent  marks  aiyi  diffiupeat 
appeUaiions.    ABM)ng  tae  Anti-lViiHtJMrians  q{  tj^pre- 

fent 
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nt  day,  though  now  generally  reduced  to  Socinians  and 
xiple  (Jnitanans ;  fo  little  in  agreement  are  they  one 
itn  another,  fo  much  perplexed  do  they  all  appear  to 
t  in  their  expofitions  of  tne  Scripture,  and  fo  embar^ 
\ffid  by  the  liieral  terms^  that  I  aoubt  whether  there 
«  not  dill  among  them,  as  of  old,  Arians,  Pelagians, 
mu^Pelagians,  Euij'cbians,  and  perhaps  every  divi(ion 
id  fubdirifion  of  every  different  herefy  of  ancient 
mes.  It  is  well  therefore  not  to  abandon  this  ^^  PrO' 
fmgnaculum  Primi  Sjmboli  ApoJloUci,'*  as  Lutlier  calls 
»  I  am  forry  it  gives  offence  to  the  ignorant  and  un* 
itmed :  but  indeed  I  think  it  is  only  to  the  ignorant 
id  unlearned  that  it  need  give  offence.  And  though 
may  be  thought  that  no  itumbling-block  Ihould  bo 
id  in  the  way  of  the  unlearned;  yet  I  am  aifurod,  that 
this  Profeffion  of  Faith  was  to  be  withdrawn,  it  would 
%  the  occafion  of  many  worfe  ftumbling-blocks  being 
id  in  their  way.  It  would  be  made  a  caufe  of  triumph 
i  thofe  who  have  gained  no  viSory ;  and  a  great  caufe 
F  difituft  to  thofe  who,  having  never  been  deceived^  may 
n,  without  great  hazard  to  tnemfelves,  and  great  de- 
iinent  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  he  encouraged  to  entertain 
ipicions  of  it.  This  Profeffion  of  Faith  excludes  none 
om  falvation  but  thofe  who  will  not  be  faved.  No* 
jdy  will  be  faved  hereafter  but  by  Chrift  \  and  that 
icor^ng  to  the  Gofpel-terms  of  falvation,  whether 
Down  or  unknown.  To  be  acquainted  with  thofo 
Tins  is  no  indifferent  matter :  it  is,  in  fa6t,  to  be  no 
(Offer  in  darknefs  in  regard  to  man's  greateft  glory 
la  chiefefl:  good ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  *^  be* 
fiire  all  tlimgs"  de/irable;  as  a  pradlical  obedience  to 
leniy  after  they  are  known^  muft  be  *^  before  all  things 
ntceyary.'*  We  may  know  from  the  expreffions  of 
lofe  who  ftill  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  an4 
icamation,  what  a  very  ferious  and  important  dif- 
rence  there  is  between  us.  They  interpret  the  Scrip- 
irot  fo,  as  to  fancy  it  to  bo  idolatry  to  worfhip  Chnft 
id  the  Holy  Ghoft  :  we  interpret  them  fo,  as  to  be* 
ywe^  that  if  Chrift  was  not  God,  and  to  all  intents 
id  purpofes  ''  One  with  the  Father,"  he  was  a  blaf- 
lemer ;  as  the  Jews,  upon  the  fame  evidence,  of  his 
*/n  condu^  and  declarations,  concluded.  They  will 
»t  onite  with  us,  for  fear  of  being  held  to  worihip 

Ff3  the 
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the  creature  as  much  as  the  Creator:  we  will  not  unite 
with  them,  for  fear  of  being  guilty  of  denying  the 
Lord  who  bought  us,  and  withholding  from  the  Son 
that  honour  which  he  himfelf  aflured  us  was  due  to  him. 
The  fpirit  of  the  damnatory  claufes  is  truly  Scriptural| 

f>roviaed  the  doftrine  of  the  Creed  is  fo:  and  as  we  be- 
ieve  the  latter,  we  cannot  inculcate  it  better,  than  in  the 
ftrong  terms  df  the  Gofpel,  that  fo  the  confciences 
of  men  may  be  awakened,  and  their  fears  raifed,  and 
feducers  have  the  lefs  hold  of  them.  None  will  quefiion 
or  difpute  the  merciful  charity  of  the  blefled  Jelus;  and 
yet  in  his  holy  Gofpel  there  is  mention  but  of  two 
ways,  one  leading  unto  deftruftion,  the  other  bringing 
unto  life,  (Matth.  vii.  ij,  14;)  of  two  forts  of  men, 
whereof  fome  believe,  and  they  are  faved;  fome  believe 
not,  and  they  are  damned,  (Mark  xvi.  16.  John  iii, 
18;)  and  of  two  dates,  one  blefled  where  Lazarus  is,  the 
other  curfed  where  Dives  abides,  [Luke  xvi.]  Some 
of  the  mod  modem  interpreters  of  this  Creed,  and 
thofe  not  only  mod  eminent  for  their  learning,  but  in 
the  higheft  (Nations  of  the  eflabliflied  Church,  regard 
thefe  claufes  only  as  Scriptural  admonitions,  and  by  no 
means  as  denunciations:  lee  the  prefent  Bp.  ofBattgor^s 
excellent  Sermon  on  the  fubjed,  preached  before  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford,  November  i5,  1800;  and  Bi/bop 
Burgefs^s  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Cbrijl^  mentionra  in 
the  preceding  note.  **  It  is  not  the  writer  of  the  Creed," 
fays  his  Lorofliip,  "  nor  the  church,  nor  the  minifter, 
*^  nor  the  communicants,  who  accompany  him  in  the 
**  fervice,  that  denounce  condemnation  againd  unbe- 
*^  lievers  in  the  Catholic  Faith  :  they  pronounce  the 
*^  fentence  of  the  Scripture,  not  their  own  wills  and 
*'  wiflies.  But  objeclors  fay,"  he  adds,  (and  this  ought 
certainly  to  be  attended  to,)  "that  the  Athanafian  doc- 
**  trine  is  not  the  doftrine  of  Scripture ;  and  therefore 
^^  that  the  damnatory  fentence  againd  the  difbelief  of 
*^  this  dodrine  is  not  t\\Q  fmtence  of  Scripture.  Wbea 
"  objeftors  to  the  uncbaritc  "''•'' 
claufes  urge  this,  they  de 
jeftion :"  and  nothing 
Scriptures  alone  mud  determine  both  the  purity  dttbit 
doctrine,  and  the  validity  of  the  fentenCMD..  AtwC'i^'nits 
we  may  furely  be  permitted  to  ptfil  ^"^^"^ 
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fdves ;  and  therefore  where  the  original  defign  of  the 
Creed  is  not  under  flood  ;  where  for  want  of  learning, 
and  reading,  and  the  (ludy  of  eccleiiaftical  hiftory, 
men  are  ignorant  of  the  nuinberlefs  hereiies,  and  the 
infinite  diverfity  of  opinions  that  have  been  entertained 
upon  the  fubjea,  from  the  firft  eftablifliment  of  Chrif- 
tianity  to  the  prefent  day,  by  thofe  who  are  defirous  of 
being  thought  wife  beyond  what  is  written  ;  it  may 
reafonably  be  received  as  an  expofition  of  the  Creed,  caf- 
culated  to  exonerate  the  true  believer  from  the  imputation 
continually  thrown  upon  him,  infbiteof  bis  own  mojlfo" 
hmn  declarations  \  namely,  that  of  believing  in  a  Trinity 
of  Perfons,  abfolutely  inconfiflcnt  with  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead.  This  is  a  charge  we  deny.  This  we  admit 
would  be  no  better  than  idolatry.  This  wc  afl'ert  would 
not  be  to  keep  the  Catholic  Faith  **  whole  and  unde- 
"  filed.''  This  would  be  fo  foul  an  abomination  in 
the  fight  of  God,  that,  in  our  opinion,  he  that  doth  fo 
wilfully,  "  cannot  be  faved."  And  therefore  it  may 
well  deferve  to  be  retained  as  a  (landing  proof  of  our 
Jincmiy^  againft  the  very  uncharitable  charges  of  thofe 
who  diflent  from  us  ;  who  ilill  continue,  in  defiance  of 
all  good  manners,  in  defiance,  as  we  think,  of  found  Cri* 
ticiunj  and  certainly  in  defiance  of  true  Chridian  cha- 
rity, to  aflert,  that  we  cannot  believe  what  we  profefs  to 
believe  \  though  we  maintain  the  contrary,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  the  utmoft  penalties  the  Scriptures  have  de- 
nounced againft  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  what  our 
eneoiiea  mofi  unjuftly  accufe  us ;  namely,  the  foulejl 
idolatry ;  the  ^'  changing  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie, 
**  and  worfliipping  and  lier\'ing  the  creature  more  than 
**  the  Creator,  *02  ESTIN  ETAOrHTOS  EIS  TOTS  AI- 
*'  XINAZ  AMHN  !" 

Page  ^"j^.  note  (8). 

Tbe  proof  of  fucb  an  ajfertion  would  be  fujfficient  to 
freclude  all reafoning  upon  tbcj)dne£i,'\  The  Unitarians 
continually  declare,  tnat  the  Trinitarians  affirm  three 
in  numbers  to  be  but  one,  which  ^^  to  abide  by  and  not 
*'  difcem  is  not  to  be  a  man."  See  this  objection  ably 
bandied  by  Bi/hop  Stilling Jieet  on  the  Trinitj'^  p.  57. 
Where  he  properly  alks,  can  they  fuppofe,  that  before 
their  time  there  were  no  men  in  the  Church  3  none  of 

F  f  4  common 
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common  fenfe  to  tell  the  difference  between  one  and 
three  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  circumiiance  to  this  purpofe, 
which  the  Bifhop  notices,  that  Boetb'ms^  equallV  uilful 
in  philofophy  and  Chriftianity,  wrote  not  only  very 
learnedly  on  arilbmedcy  but  very  well,  and  very  ably 
alfoy  on  the  Catholic  doArine  of  the  Trinity.  Chritt 
faid,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;"  'EN  ESMETN.  We 
know,  that  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  is  the  main  te- 
net of  Revelation ;  tnerefbre  we  muft  reconcile  thefe. 
Dr.  Priefitey  iniinuates,  that  the  Fathers  would  have 
faid,  there  were  three  Gods ;  '^  but  the  Scriptures  hav- 
"  ing  exprefsly  aflerted  the  contrary,  they  could  not 
•'  do  it  in  words."  Early  Opinions^  vol.  ii.  350.  This 
is  fo  far  the  cafe  with  us.  We  fay  not  there  are  three 
Gods,  becaufe  the  Scriptures  are  exprefs  as  to  the  U- 
nity  of  the  Godhead  :  out  we  neverthelefs  fay,  there 
are  three  that  are  God ;  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft ; 
becaufe  Chrift  hath  told  us  fo.  In  the  form  of  bap- 
tiib),  whom  could  our  Saviour  mean  by  the  Son  but 
himfelf,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ?  Would  he  ever 
have  fo  aflbciated  two  creatures  with  God,  in  a  form  of 
baptifm,  into  the  faith  and  worfliip  of  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther? See  Le/liey  vol.  i.  348. 

Mr.  Hume  fays,  though  to  perfons  of  a  certain  turn 
of  mind  it  may  not  appear  altogether  abfurd,  that  feve- 
ral  independent  beings  endowed  with  fuperior  wifdom 
might  confpire  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  one 
regular  plan,  yei  this  is  a  mere  arbitrary  fuppofition.  All 
things  m  the  univerfe  are  evidently  of  a  piece ;  and 
this  uniformity  leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one  au- 
thor. All  this  may  be  granted ;  yet  Mr.  Hume  adds  a 
note  exceedingly  applicable,  I  think,  to  the  queilion  of 
the  Trinity ;  which  depends  not  on  arbitrary  fuppofi' 
fionsy  but  on  the  autbority  whence  we  derive  the  doc- 
trine. Mr.  Hume's  note  is  as  follows :  "  The  ftatuo 
**  of  Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  work  of 
"  three  artifts  5  but  it  is  certain,  that  were  ire  not  told 
^^  Joy  we  fliould  never  have  concluded,  that  a  group  of 
*'  figures,  cut  from  one  (lone,  and  united  in  one  plan, 
"  was  not  the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  ftatuary. 
'*  To  afcribe  any  fingle  effeft  to  the  combination  of  ie- 
*'  veral  caufes,  is  not  furely  a  natural  and  obvious  fup- 
♦^  pofition.'*    Upon  Pliny ^s  authority  Mr.  Hume  was 

contented 
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contented  to  believe,  that  three  artifts  might  have  co- 
operated in  the  Laocoon,  though  quite  contrary  to  the 
conclufion  he  (houid  naturally  n^vc  formed.  In  like 
manner  the  do£lrine  of  the  Trinity  does  not  depend  on 
any  concluiions  we  may  form  from  a  mere  contempla- 
tion of  the  univerfe  ;  but  totally  and  entirely  on  our 
Saviour's  own  declarations.  It  is  therefore  that  I  have 
very  particularly  infifted  in  my  Sermon  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  utility  of  be^nnin^  all  our  enquiries  into 
the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  New  Teftament. 
If  this  do&rine  does  not  leem,  by  reafonable  and  found 
criticifm,  deducible  from  thence,  we  have  no  other 
foundation  to  reft  on.  For  my  own  part,  I  look  /oUly 
to  the  New  Tcftament  for  the  revelation  of  this  doc* 
trine;  conceiving  it  to  be  quite  immaterial,  as  a  previous 
gufflioHj  what  traces  of  it  are  difcoverable  either  among 
Jews  or  Pagans.  For  I  think,  that,  fuppoiing  the  doc- 
trine true,  we  might  reafonably  conceive,  that  the  r^- 
veiafiott  of  it  would  be  chiefly  referved  for  the  time  of 
the  Meifiah.  Before  the  Mefliah  became  incarnate,  the 
world  was  not  in  any  need  of  knowing  that  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead  extended  to  three  Perfons,  thougn 
fiich  a  circumftance  might  have  been  revealed,  if 
God  (aw  fit.  The  Jewifh  and  Pagan  Trinities  would 
certainly  feem  to  prove,  that  it  tad  jAeaftd  God  to 
make  fuch  a  difcovcry  of  his  mode  ot  exiftence  from 
the  very  earlieft  ages  :  but  dill  the  incarnation  of  the 
fecond  rerfon,  and  his  written  word,  are  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  authorities,  both  in  point  of  time  and 
record,  that  I  (liould  think  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
refer  to.  St.  Auftin  acknowledges,  that  he  found  much 
of  the  Chriflian  do6trine  in  Plato;  but  that  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos  was  ftill  peculiar  to  the  Gofpel.  <^  Sod 
'^  quia  Verbum  caro  fa6ium  eft,  et  habitavit  in  nobis, 
**  non  ibi  legi."  ConfeJJ.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  128, 

In  a  recent  publication  of  Dr.  Jamicfon,  on  the  U/e 
of  Sacred  Hi/lofy,  tht  learned  author  obfcrves;  "The 
'*  Incarnation  of  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the  holy  Trinity 
''  18  the  great  revelation  of  the  New  Teflament:  there 
'^  therefore  we  are  to  look  for  it.  But  that  the  fame 
**  fecond  Perfon  fliould  be  the  appearing  Divinity  of  the 
f^  Old  Teftament,  is  highly  prooable,  from  the  terms 
^'  of  Scripturei  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  themfelves, 

"and 
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**  and  the  confiftency  of  the  thing.  So  far  the  Jevrs 
**  may  be  faid  to  have  had  the  Tnnity  re\'ealed :  but 
**  its  full  revelation  is  to  be  fouffht  for  in  the  New 
"  Teftament  only ;  in  the  aft  and  accompltfhment  of 
^*  the  redemption." 

That  traces,  not  at  all  obfcure,  of  a  Trinity  in  Uni- 
ty, and  in  fome  inftances  perhaps  of  a  Trinity  of  Per- 
fons,  and  Unity  of  Divinity,  are  difcoverable  in  the  re- 
cords of  all  nations,  cannot  be  denied.  But  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  had  it  never  been  revealed  to  either  Jew  or 
Gentile,  till  the  incarnation  of  the  Mefliah,  this  would 
have  been  a  circumilance  in  no  way  interfering  with 
my  belief,  had  it  been  as  clearly  difcoverable  as  I  think 
it  now  is  in  the  New  Tejiament.    The  difficulties  that 
have  arifen  alio  concerning  the  late  admiffion  of  the 
perfonality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  oc- 
cafion  me  no  embarramnent ;  no,  not  tnough  it  fhould 
appear  to  have  arifen,  as  Dr.  PrieAley  intimates,  out  of 
the  doftrine  and  divinity  of  the  Aoyo^ :  for  I  think  the 
form  of  baptifm  alone  might  lead  us  to  make  the  en- 
quiry, and  to  bring  us  to  the  conclulion,  that  as  there 
is  a  Father,  and  Son,  fo  alfo  a  Hcdy  Spirit^  in  the  Unity 
of  the  Godhead.     If  in  this  I  diifer  from  Mr.  Maurice, 
who  has  lately  taken  fuch  great  pains  to  elucidate  the 
fubje6b,  and  to  whom  we  are  fo  much  indebted  for  his 
very  learned  account  of  the  Aiiadc  Trinities,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  duly  con6dering  his  arguments^  or  the  very 
curious  analogies  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  trace:  but 
I  mufl  confci's  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him,  that  if 
*^  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  could  not  be  found  in  the 
"  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  clearly  revealed  as  circum- 
'^  fiances  would  admit,  its  being  a  genuine  do6lrine  of 
^*  Chriflianity  might  juftly  be  nifpefted."  Indian  An-' 
tiquiHes,vo\,iv,     There  is  only  one  cafe,  in  which  I 
think  this  of  importance ;  and  that  is,  in  regard  to  the 
perfonal  charafter  of  our  blefled  Lord,  as  reprefented 
m  the  Jeiu'ijh  prophecies :  and  in  this  particular  inftancc 
1  think  it  has  been  very  clearly  proved,  and  efpecially 
of  late  by  Bi/bop  Huntingford,  in  his  work  on  the  Tn^ 
nitjfj  that  the  Prophets  had  a  clear  appreheniion  of  the 
exalted  nature  of  our  Lord ;  and  that,  as  well  as  the 
Evangelifts,  if  they  defcribe  him  fonietimes  as  a  man, 
at  others  they  attribute  to  him  alfo  the  brightefi  and 

mod 
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moft  indifputable  marks  of  Divinity.  Believing  the 
Trinity  to  be  the  doftrine  of  the  New  Teftanient,  I 
cpnfider  the  Jewifh  and  Pagan  Trinities  as  remarka- 
ble confirmations  of  it ;  not  effcntial  to  the  verification 
of  our  Lord's  own  declarations,  but  excecdingty  corro^ 
borative  of  that  interpretation  of  our  Lord*s  luords^  wbicb 
Trinitarians  have  adopted. 

As  to  the  Chriftian  Trinity  being  a  copy  of  the  Ori- 
ental, or  a  modification  of  the  Platonic  Trinity,  the 
pounds  on  which  we  profefs  to  believe  it  render  all 
luch  doubts  and  fufpicions  nugatory.  The  records  from 
vrhich  we  deduce  it  are  in  our  hands.  Whatever  the 
Socinians  may  pretend,  even  if  the  Ante-Niccne  Fa- 
thers in  general  had  not  profefled  any  belief  in  the  Tri- 
Dity,  neither  tbeir  omimon  of  the  doctrine,  nor  yet 
Jujlin  Marfyr*s  adoption  of  it,  would  determine  our 
faith.  If  any  of  the  Fathers  have  overlooked  it,  or 
any  of  them  Platonifed  in  their  expofitions  of  it,  this 
is  really  nothing  to  us.  We  fay  it  is  ftill  in  the  Scrip- 
Jures;  we  fay  it  is  undoubtedly  deducible  from  tne 
terms  and  expreflions  there  ufed,  by  fair  and  impartial 
criticifm.  The  teftimony  of  our  Saviour  is  paramount 
to  every  other.  To  pretend  that  he  borrowed  the  doc- 
trine, is  abfurd ;  becaufe  there  arc  fome  who  deny  that 
it  ever  was  his  doftrine :  and  as  to  thofe  who  believe 
otherwife,  if  it  was  poffible  to  prove  him  capable  of 
borrowing  iuch  a  doctrine,  fo  far  from  being  God,  he 
eould  not  have  been  a  Prophet  of  God,  but  a  Pagan 
and  Impoflor ;  and  thus  we  fliould  be  brought  back  to 
thefiril  evidences  and  credentials  ofChriftianity,  which 
tend  to  (Iicw,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  impof" 
Jible  he  could  he  either.  To  pretend  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  Chriftianity  is  alfo  nothing  to  the  purpofe ;  and  Dr. 
Prieftley  might  have  fpared  himfelf  the  pains,  both  of 
queftioning  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Ante-Niccnc  Fathers, 
ffiid  of  expofing  the  many  inadequate  explanations  of 
the  Trinity,  that  he  has  raked  together :  for  while  we 
have  reafon  to  think  we  have  the  very  words  of  Chrift 
to  judge  from,  we  can  be  refponfible  only  for  our  own 
criticilms,  our  own  interpretations,  and  our  own  opi- 
nions. 
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Psalm  cxlvii.  19,  20. 

fiejbewetb  his  word  unto  Jacobs  bis  ftatutes  and  ordi* 

nances  unto  JfraeL 
H$  batb  not  dealt  fo  with  any  nation;  mitber  bave  the 

btoiben  knowledge  of  bis  laws. 

An  this  divine  hymn  we  have  a  lively  de- 
fcription  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  it  is 
to  be  colled:ed  from  a  view  and  coniidera- 
tion  of  the  natural  efieds  of  the  vilible 
world*  ^^  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  great  is 
^«  his  power;  yea,  and  his  wifdom  is  infinite. 
"  Who  cQvereth  the  heaven  with  clouds, 
^'  and  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth ;  and 
^*  maketh  the  grais  to  grow  upon  the  moun* 
tains,  and  herb  for  the  ufe  of  men.  Who 
giveth  fodder  unto  the  cattle,  and  feedeth 
the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him.  He 
^'  maketli  peace  in  thy  borders,  and  filleth 

"  thee 
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"  thee  with  the  flour  of  wheat.    He  giveth 
"  fnow  like  wool,  and  fcattereth  the  hoar^ 
*'  froft  like  aflies.     He  cafteth  forth  his  ice 
*'  like  morfels ;    who  is  able  to  abide  his 
^'  froft  ?  He  fendeth  out  his  word,  and  melt- 
**  cth  them ;  he  bloweth  with  his  wind,  aiid 
"  the  waters  flow^/*     Such  providential  a6ts 
of  goodnefs,  daily  exhibited  before  our  eyes, 
fliould  be  fufficient  to  encourage  us  to  repofe 
a  confidence  in  the  Almighty,  under  any 
preflure   of  misfortune   and  calamity,  and 
notwithftanding  any  fpeculative  doubts,  that 
may  chance  to  arife  in  our  minds,  from  the 
temporary  prevalence   of  evil  and  diftrels. 
But,  fays  the  holy  Pfalmift,  (as  a  more  fure 
and  certain  encouragement  to  his  defpond- 
ing  countrymen,)  in  addition  to  all   thefe 
natural  notices  of  his  providential  care  and 
concern  for  his  creatures,  in  addition  to  thefe 
confpicuous  and  continual  mercies,  which 
arc  common  to  us  with  the  heathens,  *'  Un- 
'*  to  theCy  O  Jacob,  he  has  given  his  tix)rd ; 
"  his  Jiatutes  and  \i\s  ordhianccs  unto  Ifrael. 
"  He  hath  not  dealt  fo  with  any  nation ; 
"  neither  have  the  heathen  knowledge  of 

"  his  LAWS.'' 

Such  was  the  holy  Pfdimift's  opinion  of 

the 
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the  diftiiK^ion  between  natural  religion  and 
revealed.  He  was  wife  and  confiderate 
enough  to  acknowledge  Revelation  to  be  a 
great  and  moft  fingular  privilege  and  blefl- 
ing  ;  an  additional  fecurity  to  all  that  could 
be  lupplied  by  the  reafon  of  man,  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  vilible  works  of  God, 
And  the  wife  and  prudent  of  all  ages  might 
well  be  expected  to  make  the  fame  acknow- 
ledgment ;  for  it  is  not  too  ipuch  to  lay, 
conlidering  the  deplorable  blindnefs  and  ig- 
norance, into  which  thole  nations  have 
fallen,  who  have  loft  or  negleftcd  the  bene- 
fits of  revealed  knowledge,  the  difference  is 
no  lels  than  between  light  and  darknefs, 
truth  and  error.  Ne\erthelefs,  there  have 
always  been  many  in  the  world  who  have 
thought  otherwife,  and  who,  fo  far  from  re- 
garding Revelation  as  any  valuable  or  necef- 
lary  addition  to  the  light  of  nature,  have 
both  queftioned  its  utiUty,  and  denied  its 
exiftence.  And  this  brings  me,  in  profecu- 
tion  of  the  original  plan  of  thefe  Ledures, 
to  conCder,  under  the  head  of  Ethics,  the 
prelent  ftate  of  moj^al  philofophy,  as  oppofed 
to,  or  independent  of,  divine  Revelation. 
So  much  has  been  faid  and  written  upon 

the 
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the  fubjedi  of  the  fufficiency  of  human  Rea« 
fon  to  difcover  a  rule  of  life  ( ' ),  that  it  muft 
be  quite  unneceilary  to  difcuis  this  point  at 
prefent :  and  as  it  has  rather  been  the  ob- 
jed  of  thefe  Ledures  to  grant  all  that  can 
with  any  degree  of  propriety  be  granted^ 
and  to  draw  conclufions  from  the  iiate  of 
the  feveral  qiieilions  after  fuch  conceilions, 
I  ihall  propofe  to  admit,  that  human  Reafon 
might  poffibly  have  difcovered  every  precept 
of  morality  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
This  is  indeed  to  grant  as  much  as  can  be 
with  any  reafon  expected*;  for  as  to  the 
purity  and  excellency  of  the  Chriftian  pre- 
cepts, I  believe  no  Deift  pretends  to  diipute 
them ;  while  it  is  quite  certain,  that  no  fyf- 
tem  of  pure  Reafon  wholly  free  from  ex- 
ceptions has  ever  been  known  to  exift,  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other. 

The  utmoil  the  human  Reafon  has  ven- 
tured to  charge  Chriftianity  with,  as  a  iyf- 
tem  of  morality,  is,  firft,  the  pretence  of  a 
di>ine  interpoiition,  where  no  neceflity  ex- 


*  See,  as  to  the  ChrlfUan  precepts  not  to  be  found  in  Pigan 
writers,  a  Tra<ft,  intitled.  The  Strength  and  Weakmfs  of  hmuu 
Eea/on,  2d  edit.  IJ3J>  p.  188. 

ified.- 
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iflcd :  fecondly ,  a  few  omiflions  and  cxcefles, 
which  have  been  firfl:  invented  in  order  to 
ilander  her,  and  then  exceedingly  magnified 
in  the  handling  of  them :  and  thirdly,  (ai> 
objection  which  would  fcarcely  have  been 
thought  of,  had  any  more  foUd  ones  been  to 
be  found,)  that  the  Chriftian  fyftem  is  defi- 
cient in  arrangement  and  philofophical  pre- 
cifion. 

In  regard  to  the  neceflity  of  God's  inter- 
pofition  for  moral  purpofes,  I  conceive  no 
one    even  of  this  boafted  age  of  Reafon 
would  have  the  hardihood  to  maintain,  that 
it  will  ever  be  in  the  power  of  man  fo  to 
enforce  his  precepts,  as  to  render  them  bind- 
ii^  on  the  heart  and  difpofition.     And  yet, 
is  the  fpeculative  morality  of  individuals  a 
matter  of  fmall  concern  ?    Reafon  has  pre- 
tended indeed  to  devife  reftraints  for  the  A^ 
ihekfh:  but  the  ihifls  ihe  has  been  driven  to, 
to  lupport  her  pretenfions,  muft,  I  think,  for 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  moft  conclufive  evi- 
dence of  her  extreme  weaknefs.     The  love 
of  glory,  and  regard  to  reputation,  for  in- 
Aance,  are  the  fandions  fhe  would  fix  upon 
to  enforce  morahty  among  Atheifts :    and 
^hen  it  is  objeded,  that  this  only  provides 

Gg  for 
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for  the  open  and  conlpicuous  conduit  of  the 
Atheift,  not  for  any  fecret  fins  he  may  be 
guilty  of;  any  concealed  indulgence  of  bale 
and  immoral  pra<^ices ;  fuch  confiimmate 
wits  as  Itucretius  and  Bayle  coidd  invent 
no  further  reftraints,  but  the  apprehenfion, 
which  the  Atheift  might  feel,  left  his  hypo- 
crify  and  artifice  ftiould  come  to  be  difco- 
vered  in  the  wanderings  of  a  difturbed  ileep, 
or  the  paroxyfms  of  a  fever. 

The  abfurdity  of  fo  precarious  a  reftraint 
'  i£  too  manifeft  to  be  much  infifted  on ;  nor 
indeed  is  it  on  account  of  its  mere  abfuidi- 
ty,  that  I  have  adduced  an  infiance  ib  well 
known,  and  already  fo  well  expofed";  but 
becaule  it  particularly  ferves  to  demonftrate* 
on  the  implied  acknowledgment  of  Deifls, 
if  not  of  Atheifts  themfelves,  the  abfiilute 
neceflity  of  a  divine  will,  an  all-feeing  Jud^, 
and  a  future  ftate,  to  give  effeft  to  the  very 
beft  moral  laws :  and  that  the  queftioa  re- 
lating to  the  fufficiency  of  human  J[yltems  of 
ethics  muft  ultimately  turn,  not  on  the 
force  or  propriety  of  the  precepts,  but  on 
the  want  of  proper  motives,  and  adequate 

*  Dn/'au  U^^tion  pf  Mefit,  b.  i.  \.  5. 

iandtons; 
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lan^tions ;  and  that  this  is  a  point,  which 
Reafbn  cannot  get  over.  I  do  not  deny, 
that  Reafon  has  attempted  it,  as  in  the  cale 
adduced  above :  but  it  may  be  further  re- 
marked, that  if  her  pretenfions  were  jttfi,  fo 
far  from  proving  any  thing  againft  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  Revelation,  this  in  itfelf  would 
tend,  I  think,  particularly  to  eftablifli  it. 
For  if  we  grant  what  has  been  required  and 
infifted  upon,  in  this  inftance,  namely  %  that 
the  Atheift  is  capable,  to  a  certain  degree, 
of  the  moral  fenfe ;  that  he  may  have  com- 
petent ideas  of  the  eflential  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  that  he  may  be  as 
leniible  as  the  Theift  to  the  temporary  ap- 
plauie  of  the  world,  and  all  outward  cir- 
cumfiances  of  honour  and  reputation :  flill 
flionld  thefe  things  ferve  to  fecure  his  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  right  and  reafon,  where 
his  own  purpoles  are  to  be  anfwered  by 
them ;  yet,  not  being  decifively  obligatory, 
they  give  nofeciirity  to  the  Thei/i;  they  only 
fenre  fo  much  the  more  to  expofe  him  to 


«  Sec  ToIand*s  AdcifiJamon -y  Shafiejbutys  Cbara^mjiics, 
▼oL  ii.  26J  5  Bqylis  Penfles  divcrfesfur  la  Comcte,  c.  1 79  5  and 
HUtrcfs  Sxfitfne  di  h  Nature. 
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the  artful  and  infidious  attempts  of  the 
Atheift,  and  to  fupply  the  latter  with  a  pro- 
tedion  and  defence  againii:  the  juft  fu^i- 
cions  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  If  Reaibn 
therefore  was  fufficient  to  difcover  fuch  mo- 
tives for  the  right  government  and  condud 
of  our  lives,  motives  as  applicable  to  the 
Atheift  as  the  Theift;  yet,  for  the  peace,  and 
happinefs,  and  fecurity  of  the  world,  a  di- 
vine Revelation  would  ftill  be,  on  this  very 
account,  peculiarly  neceflary.  For  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  only  of  importance  to  us  to  know 
upon  what  motives  we  ought  to  aft  our- 
felves ;  but  it  is,  generally  ipeaking,  of  ex- 
ceeding great  importance  alfo,  th^t  we  ibould 
know  what  motives  govern  others. 

What  fecurity  can  we  have,  that  otb<srs 
will  ad  upon  the  £ame  principles  two  days 
together,  who  acknowledge  no  other  foun- 
dation for  their  moral  condudl,  but  the  ipc- 
culative  judgment  of  themfelves,  or  their 
fellow  men  ?  What  fecurity  can  we  have, 
that  the  man  who  to-day  thinks  himielf  re- 
fponfible  for  the  refults  of  a  deliberate 
choice,  Ihall  not  to-morrow  fall  into  the 
wildeft  notions  of  moral  neceffity,  and  dif- 
charge  himfelf  of  all  reiponiibility  what£>- 

ever 
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ever  for  the  confequences  of  his  own  ac- 
tions ?  What  fecurity  can  we  have,  that  he 
who  might  readily  be  brought  to  fee  the  ab- 
iurdity  of  dilputing  the  authority,  or  quef- 
tioning  the  veracity,  of  a  divine  Inftrudor, 
may  not  become  fuddenly  and  fecretly  dif^ 
poied  both  to  renounce  the  authority,  and 
diffaxtii:  the  veracity  and  abilities  of  a  mere 
human  legiflator  ?  In  the  cafe  of  the  Jews 
abroad,  whom  I  alluded  to  in  my  third  Dif- 
courfe,  it  has  been  well  urged  againll  them  ^ 
that  in  renouncing  their  beHef  of  the  divitie 
origin  of  their  law,  fo  far  from  bettering 
their  condition  in  Chriftian  focieties,  which 
was  the  objeft  of  their  addrefs,  they  would 
do  well  to  confider  that  their  prefent  to- 
leration, privileges,   and  immunities,   were 
to  be  afcribed  to  their  fuppofed  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fame  God,  and  fubmiflion  to 
his  revealed  will ;  that  much  of  their  credit 
among  Chriftians   neceflarily   depended  on 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Decalogue ;  and  that  it  was  the  height 

^  Sec   M,  de  Luc^s  Lettre  aux  Juifs,  Auteurs  d*un  Memoirc 
adreji  a  M.  Tdkr,  §.  7. 
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of  abiurdity  to  imagine,  that  by  abandoning 
Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  and  reducing  their 
laws  of  morality,  and  the  Decalogue  in  parti- 
cular, to  a  level  with  the  merely  human  con- 
ceptions of  Plato,  Socrates,  or  more  particu- 
larly their  own  cotemporary  MendeUbhn, 
they  would  produce  a  greater  confidence 
among  Chriitians,  either  as  to  the  duties 
they  were  willing  to  impofe  on  themfelves, 
or  their  ileadineis  in  praiftiling  them. 

And  this  is  afluredly  mod  true  :  for  who 
would  be  contented  to  reft  the  fafety  of  his 
property,  of  his  reputation,  and  good  name, 
or  of  his  domeftic  comforts,  on  the  cafual 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  nature,  on  the 
talents  of  their  fellow-creatures  for  ratioci- 
nation and  refledlion,  on  their  judgment 
and  metaphyfical  conclulions,  on  their  felf- 
formed  opinions  of  right  anjl  wrong,  and 
whatever  diftinftions  of  juft  and  unjuft  they 
may  happen  to  fix  upon;  who  might  have 
the  fecurity  of  a  divine  law,  not  only  written 
on  tables  of  ftone,  but  deeply  impreffed  on 
the  heart  of  every  neighbour  and  fellow-crea- 
ture, with  the  weight  and  force  of  a  celi5lhal 
mandate,  '^Thou  shalt  not  steal,**  "Thou 

•'  SHALT 
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^*  SHALT  NOT  COMMIT  ADULTERY/'  "  ThOU 
*'  SHALT  NOT  BEAR  FALSE  WITNESS,"  "  ThOU 
^*  SHALT  NOT  COVET  ?" 

Let  any  man  conlider  the  names,  the  re- 
putation, the  confequence  of  thofe  fpecula- 
live  philofophers  of  this  boafted  age  of  Rea- 
ibn,  who  have  ventured  to  aflert,  that  a  di- 
vine revelation  is  unneceflaiy  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  morahty;  and  let  him 
then  decide  upon  the  neceffity  merely  with 
a  view  to  his  own  happinefs  and  fecurity,  as 
ariiing  out  of  the  confidence  he  would  wilh 
to  repofe  in  his  neighbours  and  aflbciates.  I 
would  venture  to  affirm^  that  no  appeal  could 
be  made  more  likely  to  evince  the  pofitive  and 
indifpenfable  neceffity  of  an  exprefs  reveto- 
tion  of  the  will  of  God,  in  cafes  of  mere 
morality,  or  that  have  regard  to  the  duties^ 
of  focial  intercourfe.  And  this  is  an  appeal 
wMch  involves  no  queftion  concerning  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge,  or  the 
talents  and  abiUties  of  particular  writers  ;  it 
relates  diftincftly  to  the  principle,  not  the 
precepts,  of  morality.  I  only  require  every 
man  to  determine  for  himfelf,  from  the  dic- 
#tates  of  his  own  heart,  and  his  own  feelings, 
whether  it  is  at  all  probable,  or  even  poffible, 

6  g  4  that 
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that  any  principle  of  univerfal  obligation,  and 
unquertionable  authority,  can  be  dilcovered 
and  put  in  force  by  mere  human  Rcafon  ('). 

Tliat  fuch  a  principle  has  not  yet  been 
difcovered  I  have  a  right  to  aflume,  from 
the  concefCons  of  modem  philofophers  them" 
felves  ;  morality  being  exprefsiy  enumerated 
among  thofe  things  which  the  fyftem  of 
perfeBihUity  is  to  advance  and  improve*. 
One  writer  congratulates  himfelf,  that  the 
time  is  come  for  Ihewing  moraUty^to  be  a 
phjifical  and  g&)metricai  fciencc,  and  as  fuch 
fulceptible  of  calculation  and  mathematical 
demonllration '. 

To  which  I  Ihould  be  tempted  to  reply, 
(without  the  leaft  intention  to  deny  the 
great  ufe  and  importance  of  method  and 
arrangement  in  all  fyftems  purely  human, 
or  the  leaft  wifli  to  depreciate  unneceflarily 
either  the  labours  or  the  talents  of  modem 
moraUfts ;  but  with  a  view  only  to  the  jSrin- 

'  "There  is  no  fctertce  that  is  not  capable  of  additiona;  mr 
"  ut  that  may  not  be  carried  to  a  fitll  higher  {wftAiM.  If 
"  this  be  true  of  alt  other  fcicnces,  why  not  of  raonla  ?"  F»St^ 
Jufi.  ad  edit.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

'  Sec  the  Advertirement prefixed  tolhe  Eng!ifti  ijmoeditvn  ' 
of  Valneif  Lao;  of  Nature. 
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tie  of  morality,)  that  the  time  for  this 
ometrical  fyftem  of  morality  is  indeed 
rived,  if  we  will  confent  to  abandon 
B  exquifite  limplicity  of  Chriftian  ethics, 
:  the  complexity  of  modern  claflifica- 
•ns*;  the  natural  di6lates  of  feeling  and 
ecftion,  for  the  intricate  deduAions  of  mo- 
arid  metaphylical  calculations  ^ ;  if  we 
11  confent  to  abandon  thofe  fublime  but 
lelligible  principles  both  of  religion  and 
)rality,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
in,  for  the  precarious  principle  of ''utility,'* 
the  glorious  "  omnipotence  of  truth  ;" 
we  will  confent  to  be  governed  by  rule 
her  than  fentiment ;  to  be  actuated  by  an 

Sec  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  JlSr.  Betithauii  Prlncifcs  dc 
ifiatwrii  No.  vii.  art.  i. 

See  Lloyd's  Cbrtfttan  Theology,  253,  254.  Note.  *'  Mo- 
ility  itfelf  is  nothing  but  a  calculation  of  cbnfequences— -" 
D  cftimate  of  confequcnccs.'*  Godwin,  "  How  is  it,"  fays 
.  Hall^  in  his  excellent  Difcourfe  on  the  Faft  1803,  '<  that, 
fter  the  la])fe  of  fix  tbouiand  years,  we  have,  in  contempt  of 
le  experience  of  pad  ages,  undertaken  to  manufa£hiu  a  mo- 
ility  of  our  own  ;  to  decide  by  a  calculation  of  rntered,  by 
ledger-book  of  profit  and  lofs,  the  preference  of  truth  to 
dfehood,  of  piety  to  blafphemy,  and  of  humanity  and  juttice 
>  treachery  and  blood  ?**  See  alfo  the  Edinburgh  Review  re- 
ed to  above,  for  fome  excellent  remarks  on  the  modem 
:ms  of  moral  aritbmctic. 

artificial 
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artificial  rather  than  a  real  fenfilMlitT ;  and 
to  hare  eveiy  emotion^  every  feeling,  and 
every  adion  towards  our  feBow-c  reat ores 
fixed  and  determined  by  die  preciie  claims 
of  moral  worth  and  rigid  jnftice  ■;  ib  ha- 
zardoos  to  judge  of,  fo  difficult  to  adjoft  ! 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  ipeak  cf 
the  great  uncertain^  of  modem  metaphyfics 
'  in  determining  the  principles  of  human  ac- 
tions;  and  it  is  no  fmall  objeftion  to  modem 
ethics,  that  they  are  made  to  depend  fo  much 
upon  them.  It  is  not  enough  now  that  the 
moralifi:  fhall  be  able  to  fuggeft  motives; 
motives  muil  be  analyied,  and  their  opera- 
tions accounted  for  in  the  fellell  man- 
ner ''.     It  is  not  thought  fufficient  to  dired 

*  "  Jufticc  would  rcqairc,**  fays  Mr.  Godwin^  •*  that  if  Fe- 
**  nelon  and  his  valet  were  in  equal  danger  from  fire«  the 
**  ralct  himfelf  ought  to  choofe  rather  to  die  than  Fcnelon 
**  (hould.  Was  the  former  my  brother,  father,  or  benefadtor, 
•*  I  ought  ftill  to  prefer  the  life  of  Fenelon,  as  more  valuable. 
**  What  magic  is  there  in  the  pronoun  *  My,*  to  overturn  the 
**  decifions  of  impartial  truth  ?  I  ought  to  prefer  no  human 
••  being  to  another  becaufe  that  being  is  my  father,  my  wife, 

or  my  fon ;  but  becaufe,  for  reafons  which  equally  appeal  to 
all  underftandings,  that  being  is  entitled  to  preference."  Poi. 
JttJI,  vol.  ii. 

*  See  Brown  on  tie  Cbara&mftics,  p.  158.  ^  And  here  we 
•*  ihall  find  another  metaphyfical  cloud  reding  upon  this  path, 

"  in 
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the  human  faculties  to  their  true  end,  and 
point  out  proper  means ;  but  the  nature  and 
in£dlibility  of  fuch  faculties  muft  be  previ- 
oufly  determined;  their  comparative  ener- 
gies, and  their  very  exiftence,  proved  and 
demonflrated.  And  if  fuch  fpeculations 
could  increafe  our  certainty,  or  fix  morality 
on  a  furer  bads,  they  might  well  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged :  but  conducted  as 
they  have  been  of  late,  they  certainly  ten4 
only  to  involve  us  in  greater  perplexities,  to 
fupply  continual  frefli  matter  of  doubt  and 
difputation,  and  to  uniettle  our  confidence 
in  other  and  far  better  principles,  immutable 
in  their  nature,  and  of  univerfal  obligation. 

Nor  is  it  faying  too  much  to  affirm  of 
modem  theories,  as  has  been  faid  of  the 
ancient  ones,  that  there  has  been  nothing 
adduced  by  one  modem  philofopher  that  has 

**  in  itielf  plain  and  eafy  to  all  mankind  :  for  the  veiy  notion 
**  of  the  motives  to  virtue  hath  heen  as  much  confounded  fay 
^'  moral  writers,  as  the  idea  of  virtue  itfelf.  And  here  we 
*'  might  travel  through  another  fyftcm  of  logomachies ;  while 
^  one  averts,  that  we  ought  to  be  moved  to  Jove  and  furfue  vir^ 
*'  tue  becaufc  ihe  is  teauiifiil ;  another,  becaufe  virtue  is  goodi 
"  another^  becaufe  virtue  is  good  in  itfelf  >  a  fourth,  becaufe  vir- 
"  tue  Is  truth ;  a  fifth,  becaufc  it  is  agreeable  to  nature-,  a  fixth, 
"  becaufe  It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things." 

not 
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hot  been  con  tradifted  arid  oppofed  by  another. 
Two  of  the  moft  popular  writers  of  the  conti- 
nent, Roufleau  and  Helvetius,  differed  totally 
and  effentially  in  regard  to  the  principles  of 
their  refpeAive  lyftems.  Roufleau  infifled 
continually  on  the  original  purity  and  good- 
tiefs  of  man :  Helvetius  fpeaks  of  man  as  ra- 
dically bad  *.  According  to  the  former,  every 
virtue  under  heaven  is  to  be  found  among 
ihfe  favage  tribe :  according  to  Helvetius, 
lavages  have  no  notion  of  juftice  or  hu- 
inanity,  or  even  natural  affection.  According 
to  Roufleau,  education  and  example  are  for 
ever  the  corruptors  of  primitive  purity  and  na- 
tive innocence :  according  to  Helvetius,  only 
education  and  example  can  render  men  feel- 
ing and  humane  *.     According  to  Roufl^u,. 

'  Helvetius  pretends  indeed  to  deny  this  j  and  afiferts,  that 
he  differs  from  Rouifeau  only  in  this ;  that  as  the  latter  pre- 
tends that  nrati  is  borri  wilhoot  vice,  fo  he  Would  maintain  that 
he  is  equally  born  without  virtue.  But  though  Helvetius  has 
admirably  dete6led  fome  of  Roufleau  s  contradi£lions,  he  could 
not  iee  his  ownj  for  the  following  is  his  account  of  the  flate  of 
nature.  *'  Quel  feroit  dans  tdute  fbci^te  Thomme  &  flus  di' 
"  uJiahU  f  I'homme  de  la  natube,  qui  n'ayant  point  fait  de 
*'  convention  avec  fes  fcmblablcs,  n  ob^iroit  qu'^  Jon  cafrice 
"  ct  an  fcntiment  aftuel  qui  I'infpire."    See  alfo  below. 

°*  "  La  nature  en  avoit  fait  dcs  fangliers.** 
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men  v^rt  the  beft  law  to  themfelves  :  accord- 
ing to  Helvetius,  before  the  exiftence  of 
iettled  compads  and  inftituted  laws,  there 
can  be  neither  peace  nor  juftice  among  men. 
Helvetius  differs  as  widely  from  our  oWn 
countrymen,  Shaftefbury  and  Hutchefon; 
declaring,  in  terms  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
that  he  could  no  more  form  an  idea  of  a 
moral  (enfc,  than  of  a  moral  caftle,  or  a  mo- 
ral elephant! 

Such  are  the  difcordances  of  modem 
ethics  and  modern  metaphtyfics  °,  without 
touching  again  on  the  endlefs  diiputes  on 
the  fubjecfts  of  neceflity  and  materialifm, 
which  I  had  particular  occafion  to  allude  to 
before;  fuch  are  the  difcordances  which  have 
relpecft  only  to  the  principle  of  morality.  But 
philofophers  are  Uttle  lefs  agreed  as  to  pre- 
cepts and  to  duties ;  which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  wh^n  we  confider  that,  with  fome, 
the  paiCons  require  to  be  reftrained  by  the 
moral  lenfe ;  with  others,  the  paflions  them- 
felves are  the  only  moral  fenfe  we  have  to  truft 
to  :  with  fome,  nature  is  an  unerring  guide 

"  Confult  alio  Dr.  Dwight's  two  Difcourfcs  referred  to  in 
Note  (2). 

to 
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to  all  that  is  good,  and  fit,  and  right ;  with 
others,  the  didates  of  nature  are  made  an 
excufe  for  all  that  is  bafe  and  horrible ;  for 
revenge,  for  fuicide,  for  oppreflion,  for  am- 
bitious war,  for  lull  and  rapine. 

But  let  us  not,  in  avoiding  one  error,  fall 
into  another.  The  high  importance  of 
Chriftianity  as  a  code  of  moral  laws  muft 
not  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  nothing 
more.  This  is  an  error,  which,  I  am  fony 
to  fay,  has  infecfted  fome,  who  might  well 
be  expefted  to  judge  more  highly  of  Chrif- 
tianity. We  find  it  llrongly  exprefl!ed  in 
one  publication  °,  which,  (to  rob  no  man  of 
his  good  name,)  the  public  have  been  in- 
formed, is  written  by  a  determined  enemy 
to  real  impiety ;  fo  good  a  moral  Chriflian, 
(the  warmth  and  beauty  of  the  praife  will,  I 
hope,  excufe  my  repetition  of  it,)  that  with  a 
fcanty  income,  and  no  (known)  profpeAs  of 
ecclefiaftical  preferment,  he  '^  adminifters 
*'  medicine  to  the  fick,  gives  alms  to  the 
*^  needy,  offers  inftruftion  to  the  ignorant, 
"  vifits  the  fatherlefs  and  widows  in  their 
*'  afflidlion,  and  keeps  himfelf  in  no  com- 


n 
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**  mon  degree  unipotted  from  the  world  \^ 
I  have  to  lament  the  neceffity  of  combating 
opinions  fo  recommended,  and  fo  fupported : 
but  the  error  is  great,  and  the  more  dan^ 
gerous  from  the  very  fupport  it  has  re- 
ceived. In  a  publication  of  the  perfcm  (6 
highly  and,  no  doubt,  fo  jufHy  commended  for 
its  great  moral  worth,  we  not  only  find  the 
general  propofition  laid  down,  that "  Chrif- 
"  Hanky  is  nothing  more  than  a  rule  of  life,** 
but  a  wiflh  is  exprefled,  that  "  thisjkould  he 
'*  made  the  fuhje6l  of  every  religious  dif- 
^*  courfeffo  that  one  Church  might  ferve  for 
**  alV*  And  indeed  this  could  not  fail 
to  be  the  cafe :  one  Church  may  ferve  for 
all,  when  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Gofpel 
are  fo  nightly  accounted  of,  that  Jew,  Turk, 
Infidel,  and  Heretic,  may  have  free  leave  to 
expunge  or  difcredit  whatever  refpe6lively 
oppofes  their  feveral  ideas.  One  Church 
may  ferve  for  all,  when  all  that  human  Rea- 
fon  fees  fit  to  objeA  to  fhall  be  given  up  on 
that  very  account.  Inilead  of  our  convert- 
ing Infidels  by  fuch  accommodation,  as  has 

P  Sec  the  Notes  to  Parrs  Sf'ttal  Sermon,  p.8i. 
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been  well  obferved.  Infidels  may  thus  obtain 
the  credit  of  converting  us. 

For  individual  opinions  there  is  no  ac* 
counting ;  but  references  we  may  be  allowed 
to  queflion :  and  in  proof  of  the  propofition 
thus  iniifled  upon,  we  find  no  Ids  authori- 
ties cited^  than  Bifhop  Taylor,  Garke^  and 
Cave.     Not  to  diipute  the  meaning  of  fome 
detached  paflages,  that  may  be  feleifted  from 
the  works  of  thefe  great  men,  in  favour  of 
Chriftian  morality,  (and  perhaps  too  ftrongly 
exprefled,  in  order  to  meet  the  more  dan- 
gerous  errors  of  fanatidfm    prevalent    in 
their  days,  and  which  has  been  Ihewn  to 
have  been  the  cafe  with  fome  of  our  beft 
divines  **,)  I  ihall  content  myfelf  with  feleA- 
ing  fome  parages  from  one  of  thefe  great 
authorities ;  of  which  the  leaft  we  can  lay 
is,  that  they  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled 
with  the  notion  and  opinion,  that  the  Chrif- 
tian difpenfation  is  nothing  more  than  a  rule 
of  life. 

Now,  in  the  incomparable  writings  of 
Biflhop  Taylor,  I  find  the  Gofpel  difpenfa- 

^  Sec  the  laft  chapter  of  Warhurton  on  Grace. 
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n  defcribed  in  the  following  terms.  Speak- 
r  of  the  glorious  myfteries  revealed  in  the 
>lpel  by  the  infpiration  of  the  Spirit,  **  what 
30wer  of  the  human  underftanding,"  faith 
,  "  could  have  conjectured  that  God 
hould  fo  love  us,  as  to  be  willing  to  be 
•econciled  to  us,  and  yet  that  himfelf  muft 
iie  that  he  might  pardon  us  ^  ?*'  And 
making  of  repentance,  he  calls  it  luch  a 
ice  "  as  could  not  have  been  granted,  un- 
efs  Chrift  had  died  to  purchafe  it  *."  And 
lin,  fpeaking  of  the  foul  of  man,  "  In 
jod's  account,"  fays  he,  "  it  is  valued  at 
he  price  of  the  blood,  and  fhame,  and  tor- 
ures  of  the  Son  of  God  \"  It  is  true,  in 
Sermon  upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Divine 
axy,  he  does  fay,  '*  the  whole  religion  of 
I  Chriftian  is  nothing  but  juftice  and 
nercy ":"  but,  that  he  might  not  be  mifun- 
•ftood,  he  particularly  adds,  ''  Mit  relates 
0  others.''  And  we  fay  the  fame;  and  the 
>phets  faid  the  fame.  The  Chriftian  re- 
ion,  as  it  relates  to  the  focial  duties  of  a 
riftian,  is  nothing  but  juftice  and  mercy  ; 

'  Scrm.  on  Whitfunday.  »  Serm.  XII.  p.  1 14. 

«  Scrm.  XIX.  p.  118.  "  Scrm.  XXVI.  p.  252. 

H  h  it 
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it  is  as  it  regards  the  individual,  or  the  fpc* 
cies  in  general,  that  it  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance :  "  For/'  to  apply  again  the 
words  of  the  fame  high  authority,  "  what  is 
*'  the  fecret  of  the  myftery ;  TkcU  the  Son  of 
*'  God  Jhould  take  upon  him  our  nature^  and 
"  die  our  death,  andfuffer  for  our  Jins,  and 
*'  do  our  work,  and  enable  us  to  do  our 
*'  otvnT  It  cannot  furely  with  any  fairneis 
be  alleged  after  this,  that  Bifhop  Taylor  re- 
garded Chrillianity  as  "  nothing  more  than  a 
/'  rule  of  lifer  {')  Thefe  charaders  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  as  they  regard  our  condu6b^  involve 
duties  of  a  peculiar  nature  owing  to  God  ; 
not  only  as  our  Creator,  but  as  our  Redeemer. 
They  involve  the  duties  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion ;  of  love,  reverence,  adoration,  fuhmif 
Jion,  (iffiance,  rejignation  ^;  of  prayer,  con- 
fejjion  oi  Jim,  thankfgiving,  praife.  Thefe 
involve,  as  the  indiipeniable  fruits  of  our 
faith  in  Chrifl,  the  duties  owing  to  ourfelves ; 
f elf -government  y  chqftity,  purity,  humility, 
temperance;  and  the  proper  regulation  of 
our  appetites  and  paffions :  none  of  which 

«  Serm.  XXVII.  p.  264. 

y  Sec  Lclanis  Dei/lical  Writers,  Letter  xxxr. 
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are  fufficiently  provided  for,  if  even  fo  much 
as  thought  of,  in  many  of  the  *'  rationaV^ 
fyftems  of  the  prefent  day.  And  it  is  not 
to  be  pafled  over,  that  though  the  author  of 
the  Age  of  Reafon  could  confent  to  adopt 
into  Ms  creed  the  two  duties  of  ^^  do- 
"  ing  juftly'*  and  "  loving  mercy/'  in  the 
very  terms  ufed  by  the  Prophet,  inftead  of 
the  other  beautiful  precept  of  the  infpired 
writer,  '^  the  walking  humbly  with  his 
"  God,''  he  thought  fit  to  fubftitute  a  focial 
virtue  of  eafier  pradice.  But  to  return  from 
this  digreffion. 

Chriftianity  has  been  accufed  both  of 
omiliions  and  excefles  in  the  preceptive 
parts.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  thefe 
were  firft  invented  in  order  to  llander  her, 
and  then  exceedingly  magnified  in  the 
handling  of  them  ;  and  nothing,  I  think, 
can  be  more  true.  They  have  certainly 
been  invented^  becaufe,  in  regard  to  the 
omiffions  that  have  been  more  particularly 
inlifted  upon,  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  and  it  has 
been  amply  proved,  that  all  that  is  true  and 
found  and  valuable,  in  patriotifm,  friendfhip, 
and  valour,  if  not  direftly  enjoined  in  the 
Gofpel,  is  certainly  virtually  recommended 

H  h  2  there  : 
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there  :  and  if'  they  are  recommended  there 
rather  as  branches  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
philanthropy,  and  charity,  than. as  diilin6fc 
virtues,  it  is  exprefsly  to  the  exclufion  of  all 
that  contributed  to  render  them  exceptiona-^ 
ble  as  Pagan  and  heroic  virtues.  Nor  is  it  lefe 
eafy  to  prove,  in  refpeft  to  the  exceffes  with 
which  Chriftianity  Hands  charged,  that  while 
no  virtue  which  flie  inculcates,  and  which  is 
defigned  to  be  of  general  obligation,  does  in 
the  leaft  exceed  the  bounds,  which  the 
calmeft  reafon  of  mankind  would  approve, 
every  precept  that  carries  the  alpeft  of  pe- 
culiar reftraint,  fuch  as  the  non-refiftance  oF 
evil,  perpetual  patience,  and  a  negleA  of  all 
we  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  is  palpably  con- 
fined to  the  firft  Apoftles,  who,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  high  and  important 
fundlions,  were  to  exhibit  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  mildnefs,  patience,  and  benignity ; 
and  even  as  applicable  to  the  Apoftles,  com- 
inon  fenfe  might  ferve  to  point  out  to  us, 
that  they  do  not  require  to  be  urged  or 
underftood  to  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  let- 
ter. 

How  much  both  thefe  omiffions  and  ex- 
cefles  have  been  magnified,  cannot  be  better 

evinced 
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i^inced  than  in  the  cafe  juft  allikded  to ;  the 
jmporary  injunctions  laid  upon  the  Apo- 
les,  having  firft  been  unwarrantably,  and  in 
ne  inftance  very  injudicioufly',  extended  to 
hiiilians  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  denomi- 
ation,  and  then  adduced  to  prove  even  this 
rtraordinary  principle,  that  "  God  had  con- 
Jlituted  a  world  upon  one  plan^  and  a  reli^ 
gion  for  it  on  another ''  Patriotifm  and 
iendflbip  have  alfo  been  grofsly  miirepre-* 
!nted,  and  with  different  views.  As  Pagan 
irtues  they  have  at  one  time  been  extra- 
igantly  extolled,  in  order  to  ia&en  a  re- 
roach  on  Chriftianity  for  the  omiffion  of 
lem  in  the  Golpel ;  while  at  another  time 
ley  have  been  vilified  in  fuch  unqualified 
jrms,  through  an  indifcreet  defign  of  vin-- 
icating  their  omiffion^  as  to  render  them 
hough,  under  proper  regulations,  fo  impor- 
int  to  fociety  in  general,  as  well  as  to  indi- 
iduals  in  particular)  apparently  incompati- 
le  with  the  fpirit  of  our  mod  holy  religion, 
ut  as  tkefe  mifreprefentations  of  Chriftiani- 

*  See   Mr.  Jenynis  Internal  Bnndcnce  rf  the  Cbrifilan  Re* 
iaa. 
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ty  have  been  repeatedly  noticed  and  admira* 
bly  expofed  by  various  writers,  I  need  not 
take  up  more  of  your  time  with  them  at 
prefent  (*). 

It  is  further  objeAed  to  Chriftianity,  that, 
as  a  fyftem,  it  is  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  philofophical  precifion.  This  might  be 
an  objeAion,  if  morality  depended  altogether 
upon  arrangement,  or  philofophical  precifion 
was  its  principal  excellence.  I  have  already 
obferved  how  much  is  to  be  attributed  to 
arrangement  and  precifion  in  fyftems  purely 
human ;  but  in  divine  laws,  perlpicuity  and 
authority  are  all  we  have  to  attend  to. 

One  would  imagine,  that  the  two  great 
commandments  of  the  Golpel,  the  Law,  and 
the  Prophets,  ''Thou  flialt  love  the  Lord 
*'  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  foul  and 
"  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf,*'  were 
not  materially  deficient  in  arrangement  or 
philofophical  precifion :  and  yet  one  modern 
philofopher  of  no  fmall  celebrity  has  ven- 
tured to  pafs  his  cenfure  upon  the  latter,  and 
to  aflure  us,  with  fome  mixture  indeed  of 
faint  commendation,  that  "  it  is  not  mo- 
''  delled  with  the  ilridnefs  of  philofophical 

"  accu- 
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^^  accuracy  \"  If  it  has  the  divine  authority 
tx)  back  it,  it  mav  well  be  excufed  for  its  want 
of  philoibphical  accuracy,  more  elpecially  as 
in  its  own  fublime  fimplicity  it  Hands  clear 
of  many  philofophical  doubts,  which  might 
for  ever  obftruft  our  view  of  the  duties  re- 
quired of  us.  It  is  further  explained  by  the  '*? 
precept,  that  "  we  Jhould  do  unto  others,  as 
'*  we  would  they  Jhould  do  unto  us  T  that  is, 
under  a  fuppofed  change  of  circumftances, 
which  is  manifeftly  implied  (*).  And  how 
many  difficulties,  both  metaphyseal  and  mo- 
ral, might  be  fettled  by  this  one  rule  of  ac- 
tion !  How  does  fuch  a  precept  recommend 
itfelf  to  our  obfervance  ?  Is  it  left  to  depend 
on  any  vague  notions  of  a  moral  fitnefs  or 
unfitnefs  of  adions  ?  on  any  nice  and  criti- 
cal difcernment  of  moral  beauty  or  moral 
deformity  ?  It  is  made  to  depend  in  fa6l  on 
nothing  merely  theoretical  or  fpeculative; 
but  on  two  of  the  moft  fimple  principles,  by 
which  a  rational  being  is  governed,  fenfa- 
tion  and  reflexion.  Nor  does  it  require  any 
nice  and  curious  difcrimination  of  time,  per- 

*  Godwins  Pol.  Jujl.  vol.  i.  p.  126.   Sec  Dr.  Parr's  note 
lipon  this  remark  in  his  Spital  Sermon,  p«  41* 
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fons,  places  \  all  thefe  are  provided  for  by 
the  very  occafion  that  occurs,  be  it  what  it 
may.  The  moft  untutored  peafant  mull  know, 
for  he  muft  feel,  that  under  any  trouble  or 
affliction  he  would  wilb  to  be  treated  kindly, 
and  under  all  circumftances  whatfoever, 
jullly  and  fairly.  Nor  could  the  obligation 
be  doubtful :  we  mii/i  be  fiire,  that  we 
fhould  think  others  morally  obliged  to  help 
us  and  to  fer\^e  us  under  certain  given  cir- 
cumftances, and  therefore  this  fenfe  of  tkeif 
obligation  fhould  point  out  to  us  oiu*  own 
duty.  It  is  remarkable  befides,  how  in  this 
precept,  the  felfilh  and  philanthropic  fyf- 
tems,  upon  which  there  has  been  fo  much 

^  '*  This  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  this  rule,  (inferring  the 
excellent  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  him  who  framed  it,)  that  hf 
it  very  eafily  and  certainly  we  may  difcem  all  the  fpecialtics 
"  of  our  duty,  without  looking  abroad,  or  having  recoudc  to  ex- 
"  ternal  inftru^lions  j  fo  that  by  it  we  may  be  perfe6l  law- 
«  givers,  and  (kilful  judges,  and  faithful  monitors  to  ourfclvcs 
''  of  what  in  any  cafe  wc  fhould  do.  For  every  one  by  internal 
*'  experience  knoweth  what  it  is  to  love  himfelf  j  every  one  is 
'*  confcious  how  he  ufeth  to  treat  himfelf  5  each  one  confc- 
"  quently  can  prcfcribe  and  decide  for  himfelf,  what  he  ought  to 
"  do  toward  his  neighbour;  fo  that  we  are  not  only  0«o^i^a>ti6», 
"  taui'ht  of  Gody  as  the  Apoftle  faith,  to  Jove  one  another,  hui 
**  aCrc^i^axrot,  taught  of  ourfelves  how  to  exercife  that  duty." 
Barrows  Sermons,  vol.  i.  337. 

difpute, 
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difpute,  are  here  blended  together.  Univer- 
lal  benevolence  is  not  left  to  depend  on  any 
fiich  vifionary  notions^  as  that  felf  and  kin- 
dred %  friends  and  relations^  are  to  be  pafled 
over :  here  it  is  left  to  originate  in  felf^ 
which,  for  wife  purpofes,  and  not  for  the 
encouragement  of  any  extravagant  or  exclu- 
five  felf-love**,  has  been  rendered  of  the  moft 
interefting  importance  to  us ;  fo  that  in  mak-* 
ing  felf  the  object  of  every  focial  duty,  by 
fuch  a  fuppofed  change  of  circumflances^ 
what  would  otherwife  be  relative  becomes 
peribnal;  and  our  own  feelings  are  made 
the  judge,  and  our  own  rights  and  claims 
the  meafure  of  every  duty ;  and  the  fanc- 
tion  which  the  holy  Gofpel  has  provided  is 
moft  appropriate ;  *^  For  tvith  the  fame  mea- 
**  Jure  that  ye  mete  uAthat,  it  Jliall  be  mea- 
*^  fared  to  you  again.''    Luke  vi.  38. 

But  through  what  intricate  roads  and 
perplexed  ways  muft  we  travel  to  arrive  at 
this  precept,  metaphyfically  !  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  method  of  tracing 

«  See  a  long  note  in  Lloyd's  Cbnjlian  Theology ,  p.  23a, 
publifhed  1804;  Halfs  Difcourfe  on  Modern  InfidtlUy,  p.  61. 
(5th  edit. ;  and  Fullers  Go/pel  its, own  IFttnefs,  p.  30. 

4  See  FtdUr  on  Dii/m,  pp.  50,  51.  2d  edit. 
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out  the  principles  of  morality.  Our  feniations 
muil  firft  be  anal^ied,  then  our  powers  of 
refle<^on ;  and  it  b  a  great  chance  if  our  en- 
quiries do  not  terminate  in  fudi  fceptidim 
as  tends  to  the  denial  of  both.  Our  idatioo 
to  other  beings  muft  undergo  inch  a  icmti- 
ny,  that,  infiead  of  bdng  made  clear  and 
convincing,  we  ihall  lofe  perhaps  mudi  of 
our  conviction,  that  we  are  even  related  to 
ourfelves.  Whatever  fitnels  or  unfitnefi 
may  appear  in  fiich  or  fuch  actions,  we  may 
not  depend  on  them,  till  we  have  afcertained^ 
not  only  the  faculty  by  which  iuch  fitnefs 
or  unfitneis  is  perceived,  but  whether,  after 
all,  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  be  in  the  aAions 
themfelves,  or  only  in  our  own  minds.  But 
it  would  be  endlefs  to  purfue  thefe  matters 
further,  and  it  is  fit  that  I  ihould  come  to  a 
conclufion. 

Human  knowledge  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, and  we  may  well  contemplate  its 
progrefs  with  admiration  and  delight :  wc 
may  well  rejoice  in  that  fpirit  of  refearch 
and  enquiry,  which  may  truly  be  faid  to 
have  diftinguiflied  the  age  we  live  in ;  that 
infatiable  curiofity,  that  critical  fagacity,  that 
nice  difcernment,  that  indefatigable  induf- 

try, 
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try,  which  have  been  oi  late  applied  with  fo 
much  effeft,  and  fo  much  benefit,  to  natural 
philofophy  in  all  its  branches,  and  which 
never  were,  nor  ever  I  think  can  be,  exceeded. 
But  let  us  not  fancy,  that,  becaufe  fo  much 
is  doing,  and  fo  much  has  been  found  to  do, 
in  fome  particular  branches  of  knowledge, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  others,  in  times 
paft.  *'  In  this  part  of  knowledge,  in  divine 
**  philofophy  y'  fays  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  moft  curious  eftimate  of  the  learning  of 
his  times, ''  fo  far  from  noting  any  deficien- 
"  cy,  I  rather  note  an  excefs.*'  And  the  re- 
mark is  but  too  applicable  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  In  religion  and  morality 
there  is  no  deficiency ;  no  room  for  improve- 
ment, no  want  of  the  aid  and  fupport  of 
human  phUofophy.  To  apply  the  words  of 
an  excellent  writer,  "  Chriftianity,  iiTuing 
*^  perfect  and  entire  from  the  hands  of  its 
'^  Author,  will  admit  of  no  mutilations,  nor 
any  improvement.  It  is  dogmatic ;  not 
capable  of  being  advanced  with  the  pro- 
*'  grefs  of  fcience,  but  fixed  and  immutable^ 
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Let  us  never  then  be  indaced  to  abandon 
thi3  great  light,  to  follow  after  the  phantoms 
of  a  difputatious  philofophy.  Let  the  philo*- 
fopher  purfue  his  refearches  into  the  things 
of  the  earth  ;  kt  him  inyeftigate  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  globe,  or  carry  his  views  upward 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  univerfe  which  the  A1-* 
mighty  feems  in  fome  degree  to  have  fub- 
mitted  to  his  notice  and  iniped:ion :  but  let 
hiro  be  content  to  ftudy  marty  as  a  mo- 
ral and  accountable  being,  in  the  tmrd  of 
God  alone,  who  made  man :  let  him  be  con- 
tent to  learn  from  thence,  what  omly  the 
word  of  God  himfelf  could  ever  have  latif- 
factorily  difclofed  to  us,  the  ways  ofhi9  pro- 
vidence, and  the  perfections  of  kis  nature. 
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Page  448.  note  (i), 

oO  much  has  been  faid  and  written  upon  the  fuhjeB  of 
the  fufficiency  of  human  Reafon  to  difcover  a  rule  of  life^ 
Wr.]  It  feems  to  me  to  be  a  great  abufe  of  terms,  to 
talk  of  the  fuffictency  of  human  Reafon  to  difcover  A 
rule  of  life,  where  we  can  intend  no  more  than  its  com^ 
fetency  to  do  fo.  That  human  Reafon,  by  a  lonff  courfe 
of  experience  and  obfer\'ation,  may  attain  to  a  juft  dif- 
crimination  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  the  difcovery  of 
a  proper  rule  of  life,  as  far  as  precept  goes,  I  fhall  not 
give  myfelf  the  trouble  to  difpute ;  becaufe  it  wouW 

Srove  nothing  againft  the  origmal  neceffity  of  a  divine 
evelation.  when  we  talk  of  xJA^  fuffictency  of  human 
Reafon  for  moral  and  religious  purpofes,  we  ou^ht  to 
be  able  to  Ihew,  that  human  Keafon,  beiides  oeing 
competent  to  fuch  difcoveries  in  time,  was  originally  fuf" 
Jident  for  thefe  ends,  both  in  point  of  time,  and  with  a 
view  to  every  occafion  that  niight  arife  for  the  exercife 
and  application  of  Reafon.  Thofe  moft  difpofed  to 
quedion  the  hiftory  of  the  Bible,  are  yet  very  fond  of 
going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  fpecies,  and  of  tracing 
tile  progrefs  of  Reafon  from  a  ftate  of  complete  igno- 
rance, to  one  of  ample  refinement  and  information  :  in 
which,  not  content  to  tell  us  what  may  have  been 
man's  firfl  thoughts,  they  uniformly  infill  upon  telling 
us  what  they  mufl  have  been  :  and  if  w^e  will  take  their 
words  for  it,  they  appear  to  have  been  neither  ho- 
nourable to  God,  nor  ferviceable  to  man.  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  Mr.  Hume,  and  RouflTeau  have  all  agreed, 
that  Polytheifm  mufl:  have  been  man's  firft  religion. 
Idolatry  his  firft  worfhip.  But  Reafon  muft  have  been 
a  bad  minifter  or  inftruftor,  if  ihe  could  not  at  the  very 

firll 
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the  gratification  of  the  appetites,  and  the  pnrfuit  of  ob* 
jeds,  which  we  enjoy  in  common  with  the  brute  crea^ 
tton.  But  that  Reafon  (hould  have  been  abufed  in  the 
courfe  of  ages,  and  truth  obfcured,  and  revealed  know- 
ledge abandoned  and  loft,  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
biftory  of  man;  and  therefore,  thou^  I  think  it  abfurd 
to  fuppofe,  that  man's  intcllcdual  powers  were  ori* 
^naUy  fo  weak,  or  fo  depraved,  as  to  hurry  him  head- 
ing into  error ;  yet,  that  fince  the  fall  this  has  been 
the  chara&er  of  human  Reafon,  and  that  from  the  very 
firft  it  was  liabU  to  be  depraved,  I  am  far  from  deny- 
ing. 

All  that  we  read  of  the  polytheifm  and  idolatry  of 
the  early  a^s  of  the  world,  I  firmly  believe  to  have 
been,  jomtly  with  the  evil  effe&s  of  a  moral  depravity, 
the  fruits  ot  erroneous  reafoning  upon  the  vifible  works 
of  nature.  But  what  right  have  Deifts  and  Infidels  to 
alTume,  that  this  was  the  primitive  (late  of  things  ?  Hie 
Jewifti  records  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  a  certain  affe ; 
and  generally  older,  even  upon  the  lowed  computation; 
than  any  other  cxifting  records  of  antiquity.  I  have 
already,  I  think,  remarked,  that  they  fpcak  of  idolaters 
always  as  of  thofe  who  had  gone  ajlray ;  who  had  aban^ 
dotted  a  primitive  religion^  and  an  original  faith  in  foufu" 
freme  God ;  who  h^  ^*  turned  afide^^  and  **  become  fiU 
*^  thy,  abominable,  and  corrupt."  And  it  is  not  ill 
obferved  by  Bifliop  Warburton,  though  fo  contrary  to 
the  concluuons  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
others,  that  '^  idol  worfhip  has  none  of  the  appearances 
*^  of  an  original  cuftom ;  but  has  all  the  circum (lancet 
^^  attending  a  depraved  and  corrupt  inftitution."  Div. 
Leg,  vol.  i.  461. 

But,  befides  that  the  Bible  thus  fpeaks  of  a  pure  reli- 
gion, which  prevailed  anterior  to  idolatry,  that  fo  pure 
a  theology  as  that  of  the  Jews  (hould  have  prevailed  in 
thofe  early  ages,  and  in  the  midft  of  idolatry,  is  a  bet- 
ter proof  of  the  real  fed,  than  any  that  mere  reafoning 
and  conjecture  can  fupply :  for  the  authors  of  the  Sa- 
cred Books  have  certainly  never  been  regarded  by  De- 
ifts  as  pcrfons  of  fuch  refined  and  ^*  cultivated  talents," 
as  to  DC  naturally  fuperior  to  their  neighbours,  much 
lefs  to  the  fages  and  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  exprefsly  fays,  that  **  the  notions  of 
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*'  the  facred  Penmen  were  plainly  thofe  of  an  ignorant 
*^  people^  and  unphilofophical  ages/'  Mr.  Hume,  that 
the  Bible  is  the  work  of  **  a  barbarous  and  lejnorant 
*^  people,  wrote  in  an  age  when  they  were  ftill  more 
**  barbarous  :'*  [what  this  means  I  ao  not  pretend  to 
difcem.]  And  yet,  all  the  tenets  of  thefe  **  ignorant 
**  and  barbarous"  writers  feem  to  be  immediately  di- 
reSed  aeainft  the  mod  glaring  errors  of  idolatry.  In 
the  Jewifli  theology  we  have  no  deified  elements ^  no 
terrejlrial^  aerial^  or  aquatic  Gods.  The  God  of  the 
Hebrews  is  all  in  all.  "  The  earth  is  his,  and  all  that 
**  therein  is." — *'  It  is  the  Lord  that  commandeth  the 
**  waters  \  it  is  the  glorious  God  that  maketh  the  thunder. 
*'  It  IS  the  Lord  that  ruleth  ihtfea.*' — "  He  giveth  rain 
"  upon  the  earth,  and  fendcth  waters  upon  the  fields." — 
**  He  vifiteth  the  earthy  and  blefleth  it ;  he  maketh  it 
"  veryjplenteous  :  he  wateretb  her  furrows,  he  fendeth 
*'  rain  into  the  valleys  thereof :  he  maketh  it  foft  with 
*'  drops  of  rain,  and  blefleth  the  increafe  of  it,"  Se- 
condly, the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  as  Creator,  is  with  a 
moft  emphatic  diftindlion  fet  high  above  the  moft  glo- 
rious works  of  his  own  hands,  which  are  allowed  to 
have  been  the  firft  obieAs  of  Gentile  fuperflition.  Such 
are  the  heavenly  bodies  j  meteors ;  elementary  princi- 
ples ;  mountains,  groves,  and  rivers ;  birds,  beaUs,  and 
reptiles;  kings,  and  heroes;  and  above  all,  even  the  in- 
viuble  fpirits,  which,  under  various  denominations, 
were  ever  fuppofed  to  exift  without  the  boundaries  of 
this  world.  The  cxlviiith  Pfalm  alone  would  feem  to 
be  exprefslv  direfted  againfl  all  fuch  errors.  **  O  praife 
*'  the  Lord  of  heaven,  praife  him  in  the  height.  Praife 
''him,  all  ye  ANGELS  of  his;  pnufehim,  alihis  host. 
*'  Praife  him,  sun  and  moon;  praife  him,  all  ye  stars 
''  and  LIGHT.  Praife  him,  all  ye  heavrns,  and  ye 
^'  WATERS  that  are  above  die  heavens.  For  he  fpake 
*'  the  word,  and  they  were  made  ;  he  commanded, 
*'  and  they  were  created.  Praife  the  Lord  upon 
*'  earth,  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps:  fire  and  hail, 
*'  snow  and  vapours,  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling 
"his  word;  mountains  and  all  hills';  fruitfm 
"  trees  and  all  cedars  ;  beasts  and  all  cattle  ; 
"worms  and  feathered  fowls  ;  kings  of  the 
"  barth^  and  all  people;  princes,  and  all  judges  of 
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"  the  world/'  Thirdly,  that  ffreat  atid  prevailing  er- 
ror, common  in  the  Eqfi  particularly ,  namely ,  the  doc- 
trine of  two-  coeval  and  coe(^ual  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  light  and  darknefs,  is  in  the  Jewifli  records 
peculiarly  let  afide ;  ''  I  am  the  Lord,  there  is  none 
*^  elfe ;  there  is  no  God  befide  me.  I  form  the  light, 
^'  and  create  darkness;  I  make  pbacb,  and  create 
*'  EVIL.'*  Ifaiah  xlv.  To  which  Bifliop  Lowth  adds, 
and  furely  with  reafon,  ver.  19.  "I  have  not  fpoken in 
^'  SECRET,  in  the  dark  place  of  the  earth;"  not 
like  the  ancient  oracles,  fuch  as  the  Cumsan  Sybil, 
Firg.  iEn.  vi.  42.  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  See  Sirah 
and  Diod.  Sic.  And  again,  in  oppofition  to  the  equivo- 
cal and  fidfe  anfwers  of  the  heathen  oracles^  '<  1  am 
''  Jehovah,  who  fpeak  truth,  who  give  direct 

"  ANSWERS." 

In  all  thefe  paflages  it  is  furely  not  too  much  to  lay, 
that  there  is  a  marked  oppoiition  to  the  moft  grolii 
errors  of  Paganifm,  very  ftnking  and  particular.  In 
re^d  to  the  sun  and  fire  done,  (if  not  thelkiDe 
objed  of  worfhip,)  this  tends  to  exclude  perhaps  tbe 
0/iris  of  the  Egyptians  ;  the  Mitbras  of  the  Perfians ; 
tne  Jupiter  and  Apollo  of  Greece ;  the  Serajbis  of  l^KTpt; 
the  Ormus  and  Oromaxes  of  Perfia ;  the  Vcfta  and  Viuan 
of  Rome.  The  records  themfelves,  from  which  we  ex- 
tra6l  thefe  paflages,  declare,  that  the  Creator  revealed 
himfelf  at  firft  to  Adam,  the  parent  of  the  human  kind; 
and  afterwards  to  Abraham,  particularly  called  forth 
from  a  nation  of  idolaters.  In  either  caJe,  whether  to 
guard  man  at  firft  firom  the  delufions  of  error,  or  after* 
wards  to  withdraw  him  from  the  abominations  of  ido- 
latry, the  interpoiition  of  the  Creator  was  furely  not 
witnout  reafon,  and  particijarly  confident  with  bit 
brighteft  attributes  of  goodnefs  and  beneficence.  Lord 
Boiingbroke,  I  know,  acknowledges  that  the  unity  of 
God  was  known  and  believed  in  the  world  previous  to 
the  vocation  of  Abraham  ;  but  not  by  any  means  by 
way  of  corroboratinff  the  Scripture  account  of  a  priini- 
tive  Revelation  to  Adam ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
prefsly  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  a,  tenet  peculiar  to  the 
ifraelites.  And  though  in  the  following  paflage  be 
would  feem  to  allow  the  neceffity  of  a  Revelation;  **  For/' 
lays  his  Lordihip,  <^  without  Revelation  the  unity  of 
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^'  God  could  not  be  the  primitive  faith  of  any  one  peo- 
'^  pic,  till  obfervation  and  meditation,  till  a  full  and 
**  vigorous  exercife  of  reafon,  made  it  fuch.  By  confi- 
*'  dering  the  phenomena  feparately,  men  could  not  ar- 
*^  rive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  one  Supreme  Being  ^  and 
^'  fuch  men  as  we  fpeak  of  (the  race  of  Adam«  &c.) 
**  were  not  capable  of  taking  a  comprehenfive  view  of 
•'  the  harmony  of  the  whole,"  Pbil.  IVorksy  Effay  ii. 
Yet,  in  another  place,  he  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that 
**  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  antediluvian  world.*' 
This  is  an  eafy  way  of  fetting  aiide  the  teftimony  of 
the  Scriptures  certainly,  but  a  very  cl unify  way  of 
proving  them  falfe :  for  they  fpeak  not  of  the  dodrine 
of  the  Unity  as  the  difcovery  of  obfervation  and  medj«u 
tadon,  but  of  direct  and  immediate  revelation :  and 
what  riffht  can  Lord  Bolingbroke  or  any  Deift  have 
to  fay,  that  it  did  not  originate  as  Mofes  has  related  ? 

Tne  dull  minds  of  the  Jews,  which  they  advert  to 
fo  often,  can  only  ferve  to  increafe  our  furprife  at  the 
correft  tlieology  of  their  facred  records.  The  learned 
Dr.  Campbell  reminds  Mr.  Hume  of  an  aflertion  he 
has  made  iii  his  works,  ^'  that  if  a  traveller  were  tranf- 
^'  ported  into  any  unknown  region,  and  found  the  inha* 
*^  Ditants  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might  before- 
*^  hand  declare  them  idolaters ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a 
'^poffibility  of  their  being  miftaken.**  "I  know,'* 
lays  Dr.  Campbell,  ^*  no  fatisfadory  account  that  can 
**  DC  ffrven  of  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  on  the  prin- 
"  cipfes  of  the  Effayift.  Nevcrthelefs,  nothing  is  more 
^  eafy,  than  to  give  a  fatisfa^lory  account  of  it,  on  the 
**  Chriftian  principles.  This  account  is  that  which  is 
^^  given  in  the  Bible  itfelf.  It  is,  that  the  relisious  te« 
**  nets  of  that  nation  were  not  the  refult  of  their  rea« 
^*  fonings,  but  proceeded  from  divine  Revelation.  The. 
*^  oontraft  we  difcern  between  the  Ifraelites  and  the 
*^  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is  remarkable  :  the 
^'  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  all  the  fubjeifts  of  human  eru- 
^^  didon,  on  all  the  liberal  and  the  ufeful  arts,  reafoned 
<*  like  msn ;  on  the  fubjedl  of  religion,  they  prated  like 
^'  MUrm.  The  Ifraelites,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  thtf 
*^  iciences  and  arts,  were  children ;  but  in  their  notions 
<'  of  religion  they  were  men:  in  the  doctrines,  for  ex- 
^*  an^ple,  of  the  unity,  the  eternity,  the  omnipotence, 
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^*  the  omnifcience,  the  omniprefence,  the  wifdom,  and 
the  ffoodnefs  of  God  ;  in  their  opinions  concerning 
providence^  and  the  creation,  prefervation,  and  go-^ 
^^  vemment  of  the  world ;  opinions  fo  exalted  and 
**  comprelienfive,  as  even  by  Mr.  Hume's  own  acknow- 
^'  ledgment  could  never  enter  into  the  thoughts  of 
^^  Barbarians^''  Campbell  on  Miracles^  fe6t.  vii. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this,  becaufe  if  there.ii 
any  point  in  difpute  between  infidels  and  believers^  in 
whicn  the  former  appear  to  have  turned  their  own 
weapons  againft  themlelves^  it  is^  I  thinks  thisparticu- 
lar  one,  of  die  fuflSciency  of  human  Reafon.  Tney  firft 
obje&  to  the  utility  of  Kevelation,  becaufe  of  the  fuf' 
jictency  of  human  Reafon  to  difcover,  not  only  a  rule  of 
life,  but  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  methods  of  his 
providence ;  and  yet,  by  their  awn  account,  fo  infuffi- 
cient  does  it  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
world,  that  for  many  generations  error  mujl  have  taken 
place  of  truth ;  and  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  in 
thofe  firft  ages  of  the  world,  while  ignorance  and  bar- 
barifm  prevailed,  men  cmdd  not  difcover  the  ttiu  nature 
of  God,  or  the  ways  of  his  providence.  They  will  not 
admit,  that  God  did  reveal  himfelf  to  man  at  the  origin 
of  things,  becaufe  polytheifm  and  idolatry  i4>pear  to 
them  to  have  been  the  firft  religion  and  worfliip  of 
mankind ;  and  becaufe,  as  mankind  were  at  firft  uni- 
formly i^orant  and  barbarous,  it  could  not  have  been, 
otherwile  ;  nothing  but  a  divine  revelation  being  fuffi- 
cient  to  difcover  to  them  the  moft  important  truths  of 
reUi^on,  the  unity  of  God  in  particular.  Thus  the 
Jufficieru^  of  Reafon  is  held  to  be  proved,  by  a  fofitive 
acknowledgment  of  its  injufficien<y ;  and  the  inutility  of 
Revelation  demonftrated,  by  a  char  confeffion  of  its  ab* 
Jolute  necejjily.  Befides  which,  polytheifm  and  idolatrv 
are  aftumed  to  be  the  primitive  reli^on  of  the  world, 
in  pofitive  contradiSion  to  the  olaeft  hiftory  of  the 
world  extant ;  and  thofe  very  religious  truths,  which 
they  declare  to  have  been  not  diicoverable  by  an  ig« 
norant  and  barbarous  people,  nor  otherwife  than  by 
exprefs  Revelation,  the  unity  of  God  particularly,  are 
found  in  the  books  of  a  nation  particularly  ftigmatixed 
by  Infidels  themfelves  for  their  ignorance  and  barbar- 
iup,  and  referred  by  the  authors  of  thofe  books^  not 
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►  their  own  difcoveries,  but  to  an  exprefs  revelation  of 
od. 

If  anyperfons  would  wifli  to  fatisfy  themfelves  of  the 
difpenfable  neceflity  of  a  divine  Revelation  in  the  firft 
fes  of  the  world,  upon  the  Infidel's  own  view  of 
ings,  I  would  refer  them  at  once  to  Mr.  Hume*s 
aiural  Htjlory  of  Religion.    This  treatife  never  fails 

make  the'  lame  im predion  upon  my  mind ;  an  im- 
efllion  as  contrary  as  poflible,  m  all  likelihood^  to  the 
ithor's  intentions  :  and  as  I  do  not  like  to  be  de- 
ived  by  fuch  impreflions^  I  have  been  made  happy, 
r  finding  that  it  has  appeared  exaAly  in  the  lame 
fht  to  writers  of  diftinguifhed  eminence.  Dr.  Mac- 
me  in  particular,  in  his  Letters  to  Mr*  Soame  Jeriyns, 
prefsly  remarks,  "  that  perhaps  no  book  is  more  ad- 

gHed  to  (hew  the  unfpeakable  advantages  of  a  divine 
evelation."  P.  aao.     As  for  the  fumciency  of  hu- 
in  Reafon,  where  polytheifm  and  idolatry  have  pre- 
iled,  Infidels  themfelves  have  given  it  up,  as  has  aU 
idy  been  (hewn  ;  and  they  could  not  fureiy  have  done 
iierwife.     See  the  abfurdities  of  polytheilm  well  ex- 
fisd  by  the  Apologetical  Fathers  of  the  Church,  par- 
ularly  Amobius  and  La&antius. 
The  abfurdities  of  idolatry^  befides  the  many  admi- 
>le  defcriptions  of  them  to  be  found  in  different  parts 
the  holy  Scriptures,  cannot  be  more  fully  difpla]^ed, 
in  in  the  Epifile  afcribed  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
the  end  of  the  book  of  Baruch.    As  to  the  extra va- 
nces  of  Paganifm,  that  is,  of  natural  religion,  fee 
(bop  Gib/on* s  Second  Vajloral  Letter ;  and  the  ad  part 
Dr.  Nichols's  Conference  %intb  a  Tbeifi.     Indeed  they 
re  been  fo  often  expofed,  and  with  fo  much  effeft, 
it  it  is  not  at  all  neceffary  to  dwell  upon  the  fubjed. 
TO  things  only  I  would  obferve,  namely,  that  if  Rea- 
i  was  not  fufficient  to  in(lru£t  Pagans  in  the  higher 
dis  of  religion  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  it  ought 
leaft  to  have  been  fufficient  to  have  prefer\'ed  them 
m  fuch  grofs  errors,  if  the  book  of  nature  had  been 
^erally  legible  as  Infidels  pretend ;  and  fecondljr, 
t  if  the  light  of  nature  was  (o  fufficient  as  others  in- 
,  the  errors  of  the  Gentile  world  can  be  only  attri- 
led  to  their  great  perverfenefs;  und  their  numberlefs 
tiniiiationB  will  be  lefs  exculable  by  fax  than  the  £i« 
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ble  (which  is  often  accufed  of  great  uncharitablcoeft 
in  this  particular)  would  reprefent  them  to  be.  For 
though  it  is  true,  that  it  appears  to  hare  been^  accord* 
ing  to  the  Bible,  God's  peculiar  care,  by  his  prophets 
and  mini  iters,  often  to  fet  before  the  wicked  the  errors 
of  their  ways,  that  they  might  be  converted  and  live  ; 
yet,  what  the  Sciiptures  reprefent  to  have  been  done 
only  on  fpecial  occaiions,  Deifts  would  pretend  to  be 
always  the  cafe :  and  where  the  Scriptinres  allow  ftr 
man's  weaknefles,  and  provide  a  fpecial  remedy  for  Us 
]apfe,Deifis  often  infift  upon  the  irrefiJHbU  light  of  Ni« 
ture ;  and  in  fo  doing  leave  no  plea  for  the  tranfgreflbr. 
The  Scripture  makes  allowance  for  thofe  who  have  had 
no  means  of  ^^  knowinj?  their  Matter's  will ;"  and  have 
afliired  us,  that  tb^  *^  mall  be  beaten  with  few  ftripes/' 
But  many  Deifts  infift,  that  all  have  the  means  of  fully 
knowing  their  Mafter's  will;  and  therefore  leave  no 
room  for  fuch  a  miti^tion  of  punifliment.  See  this  ad- 
mirably  arraed  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  many  parts  of  bis 
Anjkuer  to  Cbriftianity  as  old  as  tbc  Creation. 

In  regard  then  to  morals:  if,  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
Mr.  Hume  have  foppofed,  the  human  race  muft  have 
fet  out  with  erroneous  notions  as  to  religion,  Reafbn  in 
its  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate  being  not  only  by  their 
accounts  infufficient  to  inftrud  them  in  the  more  fub- 
lime  truths  of  religion  ;  but  infufficient  befides  to  fe" 
cure  tbem  from  tbe  groffejl  errors  and  abfurdiUcs  of  fupir^ 
fl'ithn  and  idolatry ;  it  would  be  unrealonable  to  fuppofe 
they  could  have  been  much  better  oflFin  regard  to  moral 
inftruflion  and  information.  Lord  Bolingbroke  acknow- 
ledges, that  "  experience  and  obfervation,"  which  ac- 
cording to  him  would  appear  to  have  been  their  only 
means  of  inftruftion,  **  require  time  ;  and  Reafon,  that 
*^  collects  from  them,  and  is  improved  by  them,  comes 
"  (lowly  to  our  afliftance."  1  believe  a  greater  truth 
could  not  be  advanced;  Rouffeau  particularly  inlifts 
upon  it;  "  L'une  des acquifitions  de  Thomme,  et  m^me 
**  des  plus  Icntes^  eft  la  Raifon."  But  if  nature  is  at  all 
uniform,  and  man  the  fame  now  as  at  firft,  (and  if  he  is 
not,  how  can  Deifts  pretend  to  argue  the  matter?  for  it 
is  only  the  book  of  God  that  tells  us  otherwife,)  I  fee 
not  how  it  was  poftiible,  conftftently  with  the  goodnefs 
we  generally  afcribe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  man 
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ihould  be  left  to  wait  the  iflue  of  this^^ow  examination 
of  nature^  aided  only  by  fuch  a  cautious  and  dilatory 
auxiliary  as  Reafon^  by  their  own  acknowledgment^ 
muft  ever  have  been.  If  all  things  now  poflible  were 
poflBble  at  firft,  (and  what  have  Deifts  who  difown  Re- 
velation to  allege  to  the  contrary  ?)  furely  moral  ills  of 
the  blacked  malignity  might  bave  prevailed,  before 
Reafon  and  experience  could  have  fortified  man  againft 
temptations,  even  perhaps  to  the  extinSion  of  the  fpe- 
cies.  Lord  Bolingbroke  thinks  this  was  provided 
againft  by  the  very  principle  I  ihould  myfelf  have  fixed 
on,  as  the  moft  likely  to  feduce'man  into  error.  Ad- 
mitting that  Reafon  would  come  too  flowly  to  man^s 
ailiftance,  he  adds,  ^^  but  then,  God  implanted  in  all 
**  men  the  principle  of  felf^love;  and  this  promptinj; 
'*  him  continually  to  feek  bis  own  bappinefsy  lecures  his 
**  conformity  to  the  laws  of  nature."  A  ftranger  prin- 
ciple furely  could  not  have  been  fixed  on  to  fecure 
man's  virtue ;  for  certainly  nothing  fo  commonly  tends 
to  inflame  the  paflions  and  bewilder  the  reafon,  as  this 
very  principle  of  felf-love  :  [fee  Topers  EJJ'ay  on  Many 
Epift.  iii.  269.]  which  Lord  Bolincbroke  in  another 
[dace  feems  (as  much  as  his  friend  Mr.  Pope)  to  be 
aware  of;  for  he  fays,  that  "  while  the  paflions  are  for 
**  ever  aSlive^  and  eafily  excited  by  every  objeA  of  af^ 
''  parent  good,  Reaibn  all  the  time  is  2ijlu^gardy  which 
*^  cannot  t)e  fo  excited,  but  muft  be  wtfled  into  ac- 
"  tion :  and  as  this  can  rarely  happen  when  the  will 
'*  is  already  determined  by  affedlions  and  paflions,  fo 
'^  when  it  does  happen,  a  fort  of  compontion  takes 
^^  place ;  and  if  afleftions  and  paflions  cannot  govern 
**  abfolutely,  nor  fubjeft  Reafon  to  ferve  as  their  in- 
**  ftrument,  they  require  and  obtain  more  indulgence 
*'  from  her  than  they  deferve,  or  than  flie  would  fliew 
**  them,  if  (he  was  entirely  free  from  their  force,  and 
*'  fi'om  their  fcduftion."  Now  furely  a  principle,  which 
particularly  fets  in  motion  thofe  paflions  and  afledions, 
which  are  always  ftruggling  to  ^et  the  better  of  Rea- 
fon, and  reftrain  and  circumfcribe  her  power,  even 
where  they  cannot  fubdue  her,  is  a  ftrange  fubftitute 
■for  Reafon  herfelf.  And  I  believe  we  have  in  the  book 
of  Getiefis  the  moft  rational  account  that  could  be 
given  of  Uie  firft  operations  of  this  adive  principle^  and 
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of  its  fatal  triumph  over  Reafon ;  a  vidory,  from  which 
Reafon  never  has  recovered.  From  that  time  to  this,  felf- 
love/with  her  numberlefs  paffiops  and  dqGres,  hs^  beep 
warring  againft  the  foul,  and  againft  Reafon  top.  And  if 
we  take  a  view  of  Infidel  philofophy  at  this  very  time^ 
I  think  it  ^yill  appear,  that  even  "  we  remote  atulfpecu^ 
<'  lathe''  fufficiency  of  Reafon  is  as  queftionable  as  the 
*'  proximate  and  practical."  "  . 

Some  of  the  Pagan  philofophers  q{  andeni  times  had 
certainly,  by  their  fpeculat^ive  fufficiency  of  Reafon^  at- 
oned to  fome  of  the  moft  lublime  precepts  of  the 
Gofpel-morality.  £ven  in  regard  to  tne  regulation  of 
the  neart  and  thoughts  of  man : 

''  Nam  fcelus  inter  fe  taciturn  qui  cpgitat  uUum/ 

fays  Juvenal, 

"  Fa6ti  crimen  habet.**  Sat.  xiii.  209. 

Democritus  alfo  in  Senlentiis ;  *'  *A/a^oy  oJ  rh  [uij  iSixttitt 
aAXa  TO  jj^Tf^sv  EGEAEIN."  And  again,  **  A6>ufj^s  otrt^p  ^ 
dSoKii^os  8K  If  cJv  vrpitrtru  /xoVov,  i»d  )^  I J  oJv  BQTAETAI. 
It  is  true  thefe  maxims  could  not  have  the  authority  of 
a  revealed  law,  becaufe  of  the  doubts  they  were  under 
in  regard  to  the  Being  who  was  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  "  taciturn  fcelus  '/'out  the  maxim  itfelf  is  certainly 
found  and  good.  Neverthelefs  the  Pagan  philofophers 
of  modem  times  have  (Iievirn  a  difpofition  to  difmifs  it 
from  their  codes ;  and  M.  Volney  in  particular  has  af- 
ferted  it  to  be  a  "  latv  of  Nature^^'  insit  there  is  "  no 
**  crime  or  merit  in  intention.''  And,  for  the  credit  of 
modern  philofophy,  I  cannot  forbear  to  add'  his  fpecu- 
lative  proof  of  this  negation.  "  For,"  fays  he,  "  it  b 
^^  only  an  idea,  without  reality."  See  the  fourth  chap- 
ter or  his  Laiv  of  Nature;  which  an  Efigli/b  editor  is 
pleafed  to  call  **the  Catechifm  of  GoodSenfe  and  Good 
**  People."  What  would  Juvenal  have  given  to  have 
lived  in  fucb  an  age  of  Reafon  !  or  Cicero  ;  for  Cicero's 
ood  fenfe  was  not  of  this  ftamp  :  Nature  and  Reafon 
oth  taught  h'lm  a  different  leffon.  "  Quam  (imilitudi- 
nem,"  fays  he,  fpeaking  of  the  beauty  and  fymme- 
iry  of  obJcSis  of  J  eiife^  "  natura,  RATioque,  ab  ocu^ 
**  lis  ad  animum  transferens,  multo  etiam  magis  pulchri- 
*^  tudinem,  conftantiam,  ordinem  in  consiliis  fiiSif- 
**  que  confervandum  putat :  cavetque  ne  quid  indccore 
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beminateve  faciat  I  turn  in  omnibus  et  opinionI'> 
IS  et  fa£iis,  ne  auid  libidinofe  aut  faciat  aut  cogi* 
JT."  De  Offic.  lib.  i,  c.  4.  But  Mr.  Hume,  fol- 
ag  the  opinion  of  a  French  philofopher,  aflures  the 
d,  that  *^  if  we  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of 
s,  adultery  mud  be  pra£lifed  :  that  female  infidelityj 
len  known,  is  a  fm^iU  thing ;  when  unknown,  no* 
ing."  Such  is  the  progrefs  the  age  has  made  in 
cs :  fuch  the  fpecmative  fufflciency  of  Reafon  in 
J  days  to  dilbover  a  rule  of  lye:  fuch  the  fuperiority 
ir  modern  philofophy  to  that  of  the  times  of  Cicero 
Juvenal.     And  it  fhould  be  noticed,  that  this  is  an 

of  Honour  as  well  as  Reason  ;  fo  that  where 
t  has  been  found  a  fufficiency  of  Reafon  to  counte-^ 
e  adultery^  there  has  been  found  an  equal  fuffi* 
3y  of  Honour  to  excufe  infidelity.  But  it  would  be 
efs  to  purfue  this  comparifon  further ;  nor  do  I 
If  it  at  all  neceflary.  Whoever  wiHies  to  have  a  cor- 
view  of  *'  the  immorality  and  abfurdity  of  Deifm,'^ 
of  "  the  nature  and  danger  of  Infidel  philofophy," 

without  much  expence  gratify  their  wiihes,  and 
lire  much  valuable  information,  from  two  modem 
ications  upon  the  fubjeA,  both  I  think  tranfatlan- 
the  one  by  Mr.  Fuller,  entitled  The  Go/pel  its  oiun 
fufs;  the  2d  edit,  publilhed  in  i8oo:  the  other, 
Difcourfci  addrefled  to  the  candidates  for  the  Bacca* 
fate  in  Yale  College,  1797,  by  Dr.  Dwight,  Prefi- 
;  of  the  College.  This  work  has  feen  three  edi- 
3,  and  well  deierves  it. 

Page  455.  note  (2), 

only  require  every  pian  tg  determine  for  bimfrlf^  from 
abates  of  bis  own  hearty  and  his  own  feelings j  wbe^ 
it  is  at  all  probable^  or  even  pojffibley  that  any  princi^ 
of  univerfal  obligation^  and  unqucfiionable  authority^ 
be  difcovered  and  put  in  force  by  mere  human  ReafonJ] 
g  ago  Ladantius  decided  this  qucdion  by  an  ar- 
lent,  that  I  think  can  never  be  refuted.  Speaking 
refsly  of  the  Pagan  fyftems  of  philofophy,  compared 
1  Chriftianity,  he  fays,  **  Quid  ergo?  Nihilne  illi 
nile  prau^ipiunt  ?  Immo  permulta :  et  ad  vcrum 
equenter  accedunt:  fed  nihil  ponderis  habent  ilia 
raeccpta,  quia  funt  bumana  5  et  au£ioritate  majori, 
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*«  id  eft  divina  ilia  carent.  Nemo  igitur  credit;  quia 
•*  tarn  fe  hominem  putat  efle  qui  audit,  quam  eft  illc 
•*  qui  pra?cipit."  Inftitui.  lib.  iii,  37.  Nothing  more 
true  could  be  faid  upon  the  fubje£t^  as  far  as  reffards 
liuman  laws  and  fyftcms  of  philofophy  ;  and  his  iHuf- 
trations  of  the  point  are  very  good.  Neither  legiflator 
nor  philofopher  can  ever  reach  the  heart.  The  cdift  of 
the  legiflator,  and  the  precept  of  the  philofopher,  muft 
equally  depend,  for  their  effe£k,  on  circumftatfCes  totally 
out  of  the  reach  of  either.  No  power  of  man  can  le- 
(Irain  an  Atbetjl  from  a  fecret  ^n.  But  it  is  faid,  what 
men  cannot  do  to  reftrain  their  fellow  men,  nature  can. 
The  moral  fenfe,  the  love  of  virtue  for  its  own  lake, 
the  fear  of  difgrace,  the  vifible  onler  and  harmony  of 
the  univerfe,  are  capable,  we  are  told,  of  enforcing  the 
laws  of  morality,  though  it  fhould  be  granted,  that 
there  is  no  God :  ^^  ettamfi  daremus^  non  efle  Deum, 
*^  aut  non  curari  ab  eo  negotia  humana/'  This  might 
do  for  fuch  moralifts  as  Macbiavely  Hobbes,  Toland,  and 
Bfiyle :  but  we  fhould  fcarce  have  expected  to  find  it  in 
Grotius ;  from  whofe  writings,  however,  we  have  ex* 
tradled  the  paflagejuft  cited.  See  the  Prolegomena  to 
bis  work  De  Jure  Belli  a c  Pacts y  §.  ii.  It  is  a  doctrine 
not  defenfible  in  philofophy,  and  can  never  therefore 
be  advanced  by  Deifts,  but  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
divine  Revelation. 

It  is  an  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  an  Aibeijl  would  be  re* 
Jlralned  by  any  fpeculative  notion,  however  he  might 
be  difpofed  to  fubmit  in  common  life  to  the  (landing 
laws  of  ibciety  :  and  I  think  we  are  obliged  to  M. 
Bayle  for  fupplying  us  with  an  argument  again  ft  him- 
felt,  when  he  tells  us  what  his  own  feciirity  would  be 
againft  the  evil  machinations  of  an  Athcift.  He  would 
rely  on  the  Atheift  doing  him  no  fecret  injury,  through 
fear  of  difcovering  the  fecret  in  his  deep,  or  in  the  de- 
lirium of  a  fever.  Againfl  trufting  to  fucb  a  fecurity, 
men  need  not,  I  think,  be  much  cautioned.  But  indeed 
Biihop  Warburton  has  Ihewn  it  to  be  a  principle  iuft  as 
likely  to  adl  in  an  opfofite  manner  upon  the  mincTof  an 
Atheift  :  for,  fays  he,  very  properly,  this  might  juftas^ 
well  prevent  the  Atheilt  from  afti ng  vir///o«//r,  even  in 
public,  and  the  fight  of  men,  left  in  his  fleep'he  fliould 
tell  the  truth,  and  let  all  the  world  know,  that  he  aSed 

only 
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y  from  a  fe]fi(h  vanity,  and  a  defire  to  be  thought 
tcr  than  he  really  was.  Surely  ibis  contingency 
ght  alann  him  as  much  as  the  other,  if  a  regard  tc( 
uiation  is  to  be  held  fufficient  to  rcjlrain  him  from 
s  of  immorality  :  for  he  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  an 
lal  dread  of  rendering  himfelf  in  any  other  way  con- 
nptible  and  ridiculous,  which  certainly  fuch  an  acci* 
It  could  not  fail  to  be  the  occafion  of.  But  in  get- 
g  rid  of  the  utility  of  Revelation,  the  Deift  infills 
9n  the  law  of  nature  bein^  the  law  of  Godj.  and 
trefore  obligatory  enough  to  be  binding  on  ailTheifts 
lead,  who  may  reafonably  be  thought  to  compofe 
i  majority  of  mankind.  Jout  if  this  be  true,  fo  far 
m  proving  the  inutility  of  a  particular  Revelation,  it 
>plie8  us,  I  think,  witn  two  very  ftrong  reafons  for 
^  peculiar  necejfity  of  a  divine  Revelation  :  for  what  is 
\  ikw  of  nature,  which  our  faffions  and  appetites  often 
int  to  ?  Is  it  a  law  fo  precipe  and  determinate,  that 
one  Theift  can  interpret  it  differently  from  another? 
e  the  licentious  and  the  temperate  equally  obedient 
the  law  of  nature  ?  Are  the  libertine  and  volup- 
iry,  in  the  giatification  of  their  natural  appetites,  to 
allowed  to  think  they  are  fulfilling  the  laws  of  God 
truly  as  the  chafte  and  fober  ?  Is  the  law  of  nature, 
a  law  of  God,  fo  accommodating  to  men's  fancies. 
It  to  fomc  adultery  fhall  appear  no  crime,  afTaflina- 
o  no  injury,  revenge  honourable,  fuicide  glorious, 
ortjon  and  mfanticide  politically  juft?  All  thefe  have 
en  confidered  by  fome  profejfed  Theifts  to  be,  under 
(tain  circum (lances,  no  lefs  than  the  law  of  nature^ 
d  confequently  the  law  of  God  ;  fo  contrary,  I  will 
nture  to  lay,  to  the  decided  opinions  of  Theifts  in 
neral,  that  the  latter  would  never  be  brought  to  al- 
V,  that  the  volume  of  nature  could  pollibly  admit  of 
y  fuch  interpretation.  It  is  enough  to  know  bow- 
er that  lome,  who  have  not  only  been  held  to  be  in 
eir  fober  fenfes,  but  who  have  been  numbered  among 
B  pbilofopbers  of  the  age,  have  fo  read  the  volume  of 
tare.  Could*  Theifts  ever  be  fo  divided  about  the 
terpretation  of  the  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  tenth 
nnmandments  ?  Could  any  written  Taw  be  liable  to 
abufe  like  this  ?  Yet  to  fuch  abufe  the  law  of  nature 
er  is  and  ever  has  been  liable. 

M.  Volney 
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M.  Volney  himfelf  acknowledges,  that  the  great  mafo 
of  mankind   (for  fo  I  think  the  ignorantj  whom  he 
fpeaks  ofy  comparatively  are,  and  always  will  be)  '^  are 
<^  liable  every  in  Rant  to  commit  miflakes,  the  rood  per- 
<*  nicious  to  themfelves  or  others."—**  Above  3000 
^*  years  fince,"  fays  he,  *'  the  wifeft  of  men  obfcrved, 
**  that  the  number  of  fopls  is  infinite;  and  the  world 
**  has  not  changed/'     And  when  he  is  afked,  how  it 
happens  that  pbilofopbers  decdve  themfelves,  his  anfwer 
is,  **  From  their  nature  as  men."    And  yet,  if  God  has 
given  us  no  other  law  but  the  law  of  nature,  we  have 
no  interpreters  of  that  law  but  men ;  who  by  a  diftinA 
Jaw  of  nature,  it  feems,  are  for  ever  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived :  for  this  is  M.  Volney's  own  aflertlon,  which 
he  repeats  in  another  place :  **  Man  is  ignorant  by  na* 
^*  ture ;  and  ignorance  is  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of  all 
^*  her  laws." — **  Are  ignorance  and  folly  commtmP**  is 
another  quefiion  of  his  celebrated  Catechifm.   The  an* 
fwer  is,  **  Yes,  very  common ;  they  are  the  habitual 
**  and  general  difeafes  of  mankind."    This  is  the  opi- 
nion ot  one  who  thinks  the  law  of  nature  the  only  law 
of  God  ;  while,  by  his  own  confeffion,  the  number  of 
thofe  who  are  amenable  to  it,  and  yet  incapable  of 
learning  their  duty  from  it,  is  now,  and  ever  has  been, 
infinite!    Surely,  fince  all  profefled  Deifts  are  fo  in- 
clined to  look  to  the  law  of  nature  as  the  only  nieafure 
of  their  duty,  it  (hould  have  occurred  to  them,  that  a 
good  and  gracious  God  could  not  but  be  fenfible  of  the 
iniperfe6tion  of  a  law,  which  the  ignorant  cannot  com- 
prehend, and  the  wife  may  fo  continually  miflake. 

But  if  Deifts  are  fincere  in  their  belief  of  the  fuper- 
intendence  of  an  omnifcient  and  gracious  Providence, 
they  muft  furely  be  brought  to  fee  the  great  improba- 
bility alfo  of  man's  being  left  to  depend  entirely  on  a 
law,  that  fhould  leave  no  difference  between  the  Thcift 
and  the  Atheift.  When  the  Atheift  once  knows,  that 
the  law  of  nature  is  regarded  as  the  only  law  of  God, 
there  is  not  an  aftion  of  his  life,  in  which  he  may  not 
infult  his  God,  and  make  a  mockery  oF  man.  Every 
compliance  with  the  law  of  nature  will  gain  him  the 
credit  of  being  a  faithful  and  obedient  fervant  of  the 
moft  High  ;  and  then  not  even  the  fanftity  of  an  oath 
will  fecure  the  Theift  bom  his  deceptions.     "  Fruftn 

**  quippe 
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**  quippe  jurando  quia  adigitur  per  Deum,  quem  non 
**  credit,  adeoque  nee  metuit^^  fays  Puffendorf;  and 
Hobbes  admits  it  in  his  work  De  Cive,  c.  ii.  §.  2t. 
And  if  we  may  take  an  Atheift's  own  word  for  the  truft 
we  ought  to  repofe  in  a  perlbn  who  has  nothing  to/ear ^ 
Diderot  himfelf  afliires  us,  that  "  Tout  homme  qui  n'a 
"  rien  k  craindre,  devient  bientdt  mechant."  Certainly, 
however,  in  regard  to  oaths  and  imprecations,  in  the 
cafe  of  an  Al^eift,  the  great  Ood  of  heaven  may  be  in- 
voked to  confirm  any  teftimony,  and  his  holy  name 
profaned  to  fan£lion  any  hypocritical  pretence.  And 
this,  I  think)  may  ferve  to  prove  not  only  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  written  law,  to  which  the  Atheift  fliail  be 
obliged  to  conform  as  well  as  the  Theift,  but  the  ne- 
ceflity  alfo  of  fome  arbitrary  laws,  an  habitual  con- 
formity to  which  may  increafe  the  fecurity  of  the 
Theift.  For  though  there  may  be  no  means  entirely 
of  guarding  ag^nd  hypocrify  in  an  Atheift;  yet  the 
more  frequent  occafions  there  may  be  provided,  for 
men  to  teftify  their  belief  in  God,  and  in  the  immuta- 
ble (anSions  of  his  righteous  laws,  the  more  fecurity 
muft  neceflTarily  arife  to  fociety  in  general.  Any  mau 
may  profefs  to  believe  in  God,  to  conipafs  fome  parti- 
cular end  :  but  the  Atheift's  pretence  of  belief  niight 
be  timely  fufpeded,  if  he  was  known  to  have  paSed 
his  life  in  an  habitual  contempt  of  God's  fabbath,  and 
Giber  holy  inftitutions.  I  would  not  fay  any  thin^  to 
render  man  more  fufpicious  than  neceflary  of  his  neigh- 
bour :  but  our  habitual  iru/i  and  corifidence  in  God  can 
never,  I  think,  be  rendered  certain  to  man,  but  by  an 
open  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of  rational  devotion. 
For  while  the  Atheift  may  have  many  motives  to  be 
virtuous  without  religion,  it  muft  coft  him  ^eat  pains, 
even  to  pretend  to  be  religious  without  virtue :  that 
"  fervice"  to  God,  which,  having  the  confent  of  the 
heart  and  foul,  is  to  the  true  Chnflian  ^'  perfeft  free- 
<^  dom,"  would  to  the  Atheift  be  the  hardeft  and  moft 
hate&l  bondage,  a  burthen  moft  intolerable.  I  confefs, 
without  external  devotion,  and  even  inftituted  forms  of 
devotion,  I  know  no  m'eans  of  diftinguiibins  between  a 
Theift  a)id  an  Atheift:  I  would  not  confound  them 
without  neceftity ;  but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Deift  to 
teach  us  how  to  diftinguUh  them.    Even  Polybius 

could 
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could  acknowledge  the  beneficial  effeds  of  rdigiodf 
itiftitutions^  to  fupport  the  fanftity  of  oaths ;  which,  he 
fays,  were  more  Dinding  upon  the  Romans^  who  pub- 
licly worfliipped  the  Goas,  and  believed  the  doc- 
trine of  future  punifliments,  than  ten  written  fureties 
among  the  Greeks,  with  as  many  feals,  and  twice  as 
many  witnefles :  dyriy^oL^sl^  lexa,  xa)  c^^ayl^a^  royaJraj 
xa)  [f^icrupai  hitXaciHg.  *Irof?.  A.  r'.  edit.  BafiL  192. 

As  to  the  fuperiority  of  fanAions  and  motives,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  revealed  religion  and  a  written  law,  it  can- 
not poflibly  be  queftioned.  Natural  religion  is  grofsly 
deficient  both  in  regard  to  fan£tions  and  to  motives; 
to  fanflions,  becauie  no  obfervation  of  nature,  no  con- 
templation of  the  vifible  fcene  of  things,  can  poi&bly 
aflurc  us  of  a  future  ftate,  that  is,  of  rewards  or  puni(h- 
ment  to  come;  in  regard  to  motives,  becaufe  while  re* 
vealed  religion  calls  upon  every  man  alike  to  ^^  fear  God 
^^  and  keep  his  commandments,"  natural  reli^on  dire<9s 
every  man  to  do  only  what  feemeth  good  m  his  awn 
eyes:  fee  Spinofa,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Leland  in  his  View  of 
Vetjiical  Writers y  Letter  VI.  vol. i.  p.  85. 5th  edit*  Natu- 
ral religion  is  undoubtedly  a  religion  man  makes  forhim- 
felf :  **  L'homme  n'a  qu'a  confmter  les  dijirs  defoncotur^ 
'^  pour  favoir  ce  qu'il  fe  doit  k  lui-m6me,  et  ce  qu'il 
'*  doit  aux  autres  ;"  fays  Diderot.  He  even  goes  fofer 
as  to  affure  us,  "  dds  que  le  vice  nous  rend  heureux, 
"  il  doit  aimer  le  vice :"  which,  though  not  intended 
to  encourage  vice,  is  a  dangerous  maxim  in  the  prefent 
Itatc  of  things.  *'  Ce  que  E)ieu  veut,"  fays  Roufleau, 
**  qu'un  homme  fafle,  il  ne  le  lui  fdt  pas  dire  par  un 
"  autre  homme  ;  il  le  lui  dit  lui-m6me,  il  I'ecrit  au 
^^  fond  de  fon  coeur.''  I  have  only  to  confult  myfelf," 
he  adds,  *^  concerning  what  I  ought  to  do.  AU  that 
"  I  feel  to  be  right  is  right.  Whatever  I  foel  to  be 
*^  wrong  is  wrong.  All  the  morality  of  our  anions 
**  lies  in  the  judgment  we  ouri'elves  form  of  them.*' 
Emile.  "  It  were  to  be  wiflied,*'  fays  Mr.  Godwin, 
"  that  no  human  being  were  obliged  to  do  any  thing 
*'  but  from  the  di6lates  of  his  own  underftanding." 
And  again,  "  the  mod  natural  and  obvious  of  all  pro- 
"  ceedings,  is  for  each  man  to  be  the  fovereign  arbiter 
*^  of  his  own  concerns."  And  a  mod  deal  to  the  fame 
purpofe  in  another  place :   "  If  I  learn  nothing  but 

"  what 
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^  what  1  de£re  to  leani)  what  fhould  hinder  xne  from 
*^  being  my  own  preceptor  ?"  Certainly  nothing.  Any 
dunce  at  u^ool  might  anfwer  this  enquiry,  I  think; 
and  any  mafier  of  a  Ichool  mud  fee  the  wildom  of  it. 
And  yet  I  know  not  hut  this  is  a  juft  defcription  of  the 
principle  upon  which  every  Deift  embraces  his  natural 
religion  in  preference  to  Kevelation.  Each  wi(hes  to 
be  bis  own  preceptCMr;  that  is,  according  to  Mr.  God<» 
Mrin's  definition,  ^'  to  learn  nothing  but  what  he  him-> 
**  felf  defires  to  learn."  Such  perfons  may  well  be 
expected  not  to  fee,  nor  to  acknowledge,  the  utility 
of  a  divine  Revelation.  As  they  will,  oe  their  own 
inftru6lors,  no  doubt  they  will  alfo  choofe  to  be 
their  own  judges ;  and  as  they  in  (id  upon  being  a  law 
unto  themlelves,  we  may  be  afTured  that  felf-gratifica-^ 
tion  will  be  their  chiefell  motive,  and  the  approbation 
of  their  own  judgment  their  highell  fanclion.  Com'* 
pare  the  fanc^ions  and  motives  oT  Chridianity,  as  they 
are  brought  together  in  Bijbop  GihjWs  fecotid  Pajloral 
Letter  \  fee  alfo  OgdetCs  XlFib  Strmon  on  the  Superi'^ 
Qfity  of  the  CbrjJUan  Religion  over  all  other  Religions ; 
and  raUys  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philoj'opby^ 
b.  ii.  ch.  4.  where  he  fpeaks  of  Mr.  Hume's  4th  Appen- 
dix to  his  principles  or  morals. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
deny  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature  to  which  we  arc  re* 
fbonfible ;  that  there  are  natural  fan&ions  provided  by 
God  to  enforce  this  law ;  and  that  it  was  deiigned  to 
lead  us  to  every  thing  jud  and  right.  ^^  What  makes 
•*  then  the  evil,  dangerous,  and  defperate  dodrines  aC 
**  natural  religion  ?*'Bi{liop  Taylor,  who  puts  this  qurf* 
tion,  fliall  give  the  anfwer :  "  Not  the  obfcurity  of  the 
^»  thing,  but  the  cloud  upon  the  heart :  for  fay  what 
'*^  you  will,  he  that  hears  mud  be  the  ^xpoundir ;  and 
^'  we  can  never  fuppofe  but  a  man  will  give  fentence  in 
**  behalf  of  what  ne  paflionately  loves/'  Men  have 
dtfiered  fo  much  in  their  interpretations  of  the  law  of 
nature,  that  there  is  now  fcarcely  an  immorality  to  be 
named,  which  the  Deid  may  not  find  fome  various 
reading  of  the  volume  of  nature,  to  judify ;  fome  ac- 
commodating glofsj  to  fupport  him  in  it.  I  have  al-> 
ready  mentioned  fome  grofs  violations  of  the  law  of 
nature^  which  philofophers  of  modem  times  have  found 

meant 
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means  to  vindicate;  as  adultery,  aflaiiination,  ffaicidei 
abortion.  Mr.  Godwin  (who  pofitively  declares  not 
only  that  Alexander  and  Csefar,  but  that  Milton's  &- 
tan  may  be  called  virtuousy  for  refenting  the  unjuft  in- 
equality between  him  and  God)  thinks  robbers  gene* 
rally  2iA  upon  a  perfuaiion  in  their  own  mindsi  thift 
the  propijrty  they  covet  is  comparatively  of  fmall  va- 
lue in  the  hands  of  the  prefent  pofleflbr,  and  that  great 
advantage  would  accrue  from  its  being  in  their  hands: 
and  therefore  *^  the  transfer  ought  to  be  made^'  ana 
they  "  do  what  they  think  right**  in  bringing  this  about. 
VoL  Jujl,  vol.  i.  99.  4to  edit. 

Such  is  the  morality  to  be  deduced  from  the  book  of 
nature,  when  left  to  man's  own  interpretation.  The 
eighth  and  tenth  Commandments  of  the  Decaloffue  are 
fureiy  more  explicit :  of  the  expediency  of  the  Tatter  I 
leave  all  men  now  to  judge  from  the  account  jufi  ^ven 
of  the  grievous  midakes  we  may  be  liable  to^  in  fram- 
ing for  ourfelves  a  fyfteni  of  duty  and  moral  adion  in-* 
dependent  of  Revelation;  and  I  return  with  conffdence 
to  the  appeal  1  have  made  in  my  Difcourfe,  **  to  every 
*^  man's  own  feelings,  to  decide  upon  the  necelGty  of 
^^  a  divine  Revelation,  in  addition  to  the  light  of  nature^ 
*'*  with  a  view  to  his  own  happinefs  and  fecnrityi  as 
**  arifing  out  of  the  confidence  he  would  wifli  to  repofe 
**  in  his  neighbours  and  aflbciates."  "  Will  you  dare 
"  to  aflert,"  fays  M.  Lineuet,  in  his  critical  analyiis  of 
Voltaire's  worlcs,  "  that  it  is  in  philofophic  families  wc 
are  to  look  for  models  of  filial  refpeft,  conjugal  love, 
fincerity  in  friendfhip,  or  fidelity  among  domef- 
**  tics  ?"  Linguet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltaire,  but 
difapproved  of  his  oppofition  to  Chriftianity.  This  i« 
noticed  in  Mr.  Fuller* s  Gofpcl  Us  ozvn  U'^tne/s ;  to 
which  I  muft  again  refer  for  proofs  of  the  immorality 
of  modern  Deri'm  :  they  are  too  numerous  to  tran- 
fcribe ;  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  place  them  in  a  fbx)nger 
light,  than  Mr.  Fuller  himfelf  has  done. 

Page  466.  note  (3). 

It  cannot  fureiy  with  any  faimefs  he  alleged  after  tbif^ 
that  Bi/bop  Taylor  regarded  Cbrijlianity  as  **  nothing 
^*  more  than  a  rule  of  life."'}  I  have  only  feleded  a 
few  paffages  from  Bifliop  Taylor,  to  (hew,  that  however 
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tie  may  have  appeared  to  Mr.  Fellowes,  from  feme  de- 
tached expreflions,  to  have  regarded  Chrillianiiy  as 
"  only  a  rule  of  life,"  he  was  certainly  by  no  means 
untnindful  of  the  doftrinal  parts  of  Chriltianity,  and 
^rticularly  of  the  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Chrift, 
The  paflages  that  might  be  adduced  from  Dr.  Clarke, 
ivhoni  Mr.  Fellowes  alfo  cites,  arc  innumerable  :  and 
from  Dr.  Cave's  works  (as  many  of  them,  as  I  have  by 
me  to  refer  to)  I  could,  if  it  was  necelTary,  produce 
enough,  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time,  to  iatlsfy  any  realbna- 
ble  mind.  But  I  mull  confefs,  that  Mr.  Fellowes's 
opinion  of  Chriftianity  in  this  inihince  feems  to  me  16 
little  confonant  to  the  tenor  of  the  New  Teftameut,  that 
had  £ifhop  Taylor,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  Cave,  been  un- 
exceptionable witnefles  in  his  favour,  it  would  have 
had  no  weight  with  me.  If  Chriftianity  is  "  nothing 
**  more  than  a  rule  of  life,"  then  not  only,  as  St.  Paul 
laithj  18  "  our  preaching  vain,"  but  certainly  Chrift 
hath  died  in  vain. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  all  Mr.  Fellowcs's  works  ; 
and  indeed  I  have  not  yet  had  any  opportunity  of 
reading  the  particular  publication  to  which  Dr.  Parr 
alludes  in  his  note  :  therefore  I  cannot  pretend  to 
judge  of  any  opinions  of  Mr.  P^ellowes,  but  Inch  as  are 
ilated  in  the  treatife  I  have  particularly  cited ;  *^  /?t7/- 
"  j7on  without  Cant,**  It  is  in  this  publication  I  ilnd 
the  proportion  fo  flrongly  infifled  on,  that  *'  Chrif- 
"  tianity  is  no  more  than  a  rule  of  life."  But  this 
18  alfo  accompanied  with  many  afTertions  that  muft 
be  held  to  imply,  that  fome  very  important  tenets 
of  the  Church  ot  England  are  not  Golpel  truths.  I 
muft  declare,  though  I  am  forry  to  do  it,  that  not 
even  the  eloquence  of  Dr.  Parr  could  perfuadc  me  that 
it  is  very  correct  morality  to  continue  m  open  and  pro* 
felled  communion  with  a  Church,  whole  tenets  we 
think  it  neceffary  to  difavow.  This  indeed  is  enough 
to  fix  upon  the  Church  the  char^  which  Socinians 
are  fo  forward  to  advance,  (but  which  I  had  hoped  was 
not  true),  namely,  that  n)an\'  members  of  the  Church 
are  not  fincere  in  their  profeflions,  and  would  quit  it,  if 
they  had  a  fair  opportunity.  Mr.  Fellowes  has  rca- 
fon  indeed  to  be  gratified  with  Dr.  Parr's  eulogium, 
bMaufo  it  is  the  tedimony  of  a  neighbour ;  and  be- 
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fides  its  eloquence,  It  is  fuch  a  hiftory  of  his  charaAnr, 
as  none  but  a  neighbour  could  fupply.  May  belong  live 
to  exercife  the  charity  for  which  he  is  fo  warmly  com- 
mended !  Nor  woula  I  wl(h  to  reftrain  his  pen ;  whicli 
has  written  much  that  I  admire,  and  much  that  I  oooM 
commend.  But  indeed  he  would  do  well  to  be  more 
confiftent ;  for  though  he  wiihes  Chriftianity  to  be  even 
preached  and  promulgated  as  '^  no  more  iban  a  mU  of 
*^  life,"  yet  he  does  not  fcruple  to  fpeak  of  *^  the  mercy 
of  God/'  as  ^^  operating  through  the  atotumaU  d 
Chrift/'  is  fuch  a  do£trine  as  this  then  to  be  fop- 
prclfed,  and  the  ranfom  which  Chrift  pidd  for  our  fins 
to  be  never  mentioned,  becaufe  it  may  chance  to  be 
objeSionable  to  the  Jew  and  Turk,  Infidel  and  Here- 
tic? John  the  Baptift  did  not  take  this  method  of 
turning  men  to  repentance.  When  the  Pharifees  and 
Sadducees  came  to  his  baptifm,  he  told  them  be  had  a 
nezu  dodlrine  to  deliver  to  them,  not  in  any  manoerac- 
commodated  to  their  prejudices,  but  in  direA  oppofition 
to  them.  When  St.  Paul  had  to  do  with  die  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  at  Athens,  he  little  heeded  the  fconi  and 
derifion  with  which  they  treated  his  new  Gods,  Jcfus 
and  Anafta(is,  (fee  Cavers  Life  of  Paul,)  but  continued 
to  preach  **  Cbrifl  crucified,  and  the  refurre&on  of  tbt 
**  dead:'*  nor  did  he  fail  of  making  converts  ;  among 
whom  was  Dionyfius  the  learned  Areopamte. — ^This 
mode  oi  JuppreJJing  the  great  doctrines  of  Chriftianity 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  entirely  incompatible  witn 
the  engagements  of  a  Minifter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. I  am  as  much  an  enemy  to  the  do£trine  of  Faith 
without  works,  as  Mr.  Fellowes  can  be:  but  I  am  very 
certain,  that  the  doftrine  of  works  without  F^th  is 
not  the  doArine  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  yet  in- 
deed of  the  Church  of  Chrift.  "  The  form  of  found 
"  words,"  9riginalJy  delivered  to  the  faints,  was  to  be 
preached  and  promulgated  whole  and  entire,  and  not 
**  accommodated  by  a  bold  retrenchment  of  myAeries 
'*  to  the  blindnefs  and  the  pride  of  human  reafon." 

It  is  unpleafant  to  me  to  dwell  fo  long  on  this  fubjed; 
but  if  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  the  Church  required 
to  be  proteSed  from  the  intrufion  of  fecret  enemies,  and 
the  reproach  of  falfe  friends,  it  is  the  prefent;  when 
the  Unitarian  party  and  other  Diflenters  are  continually 
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infinuating,  that  there  are  many  among  us,  whofe  Faith 
belies  the  langua^  of  their  hps.  Many  fuch  charges 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Pneftley  and  Mr.  Undfey • 
Mr.  Lindfey  has  certainly  taken  the  only  (lep  to  be 
taken  upon  fuch  occafions,  to  fecede  from  a  fociety 
«4iofe  tenets  and  principles  he  did  not  approve.  Mr. 
lindfey  however,  who  has  himfelf  had  the  confiftency 
to  fecede,  has  particularly  praifed  and  commended  a 
mode  of  condud  in  two  of  his  mends,  which  appears 
to  metobe  without  a  ground  of  excufe.  The  cafesi  allude 
to  are  thofe  of  Dr.  Chambers  of  Achurch  in  Northamp- 
tonfliire,  and  Mr.  Evanfon  of  Tewkefbury .  Thefe  gentle- 
men, itfeems,  difapproved  of  many  of  the  profefled  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  :  but  having  prefer- 
ment which  they  did  not  choofe  to  relinquifli  without 
fttmpidjum,  they  took  upon  them,  in  the  performance  of 
tlie public  fervice,  (which  they  were  bound  by  a  volun- 
tary engagement  to  adhere  to,)  to  omit  every  part  of  the 
liturgy  wnich  they  did  notapprove ;  a  conduct  which  ap- 
pears tome  diflioneft  both  in  the  (ight  of  God  and  m<in. 
Yet  Mr,  Lindfey  calls  it  a  "  noble  effort ;"  and  com- 
mends it  as  an  hOi  of  manly  fpirit,  and  courageous  ho- 
nefty  :  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufc  in  his 
own  cafe  he  had  fet  an  example,  by  feccflion  and  re- 
fignation  of  his  preferment,  ot  the  only  proper  conduct 
to  adopt  on  fuch  an  occafion  :  ana  m  only  a  few 
pages  rarther,  where  he  takes  occafion  to  notice  the 
ftceffion  of  Mr.  Maty,  he  introduces  a  letter  from  that 
able  fcholar  and  well-intentioned  man,  in  which  the  cafe 
is  put  in  the  flron^eft  liffht.  ^'  Fmally,  I  can  neither 
^^  lubmit  to  acquiefce  m  filence,  after  having  made 
^  my  objedions  known,  nor  take  upon  me  to  alter  the 
*' fervice  of  the  Cburcb,  as  long  as  I  continue  to  prqfefs 
.*♦  mfdfa  mimfter  of  it." 

fiut  to  return  from  this  diCTeflion.  I  cannot  wifh  to 
drive  any  perfon  fo  learned  and  ingenious,  and  of  fo  good 
a  moral  character  as  Mr.  Fellowes  is  reprefentcd  to  be, 
out  of  the  Church,  and  more  particularly  from  the  fervice 
of  the  Church,  if  I  could  keep  him  in  it.  As  therefore  he 
profefles  to  have  morality  fo  much  at  heart,  I  would  be- 
^»ech  him  duly  to  connder,  how  much  the  morality  of 
a  Chriftian  muft  be,  and  is  ^nerally  acknowledged  to 
te>  connofted  with  the  do&rtnal  tenets  of  the  Golpel : 
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in  proof  of  which  that  1  may  refer  to  authority  the  leiaft 
exceptionable  poflible,  I  (hall  chiefly  have  recourfe  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  whom  Mr.  Fellowes,  as  I  have  ob*- 
ferved  in  my  Difcourl'e,  cites  for  the  very  purpofe  of 
proving  that  Chriftianity  is  ''  no  more  than  a  rule  of 
'*  life."  Now  Dr.  Clarke  has  particularly  drawn  out 
for  us  the  following /bale  of  moral  perfeAions.  *'  From 
'<  what  has  been  faia,  we  may  obferve ;  that  moral  vtr^ 
'^  tuesy  and  what  the  Scripture  calls  the  fruits  of  tbs 
^^  Spirit  y  are  one  and  the  fame  thing  under  diflerent  oeno- 
^^  minations :  when  confidered  m  tbemfelves^  in  their 
'*  own  abfoluU  and  intrinjic  nature^  as  bieing  di/pofitions 
**  of  mind  eflentially  and  unalterably  good,  they  are 
^*  ftyled  virtues:  when  confidered  with  regard  to 
^^  tneir  effe&Sj  in  the  vifible  actions  and  praQice  of  men, 
«^  they  are  called  morality.  When  confidered  with 
"  refpeft  to  the  root  arid  Ariwf,  the  fountain  or  frind" 
**  pie  from  which  they  flow  ;  namely,  a  riffht  Jenfe  of 
'^  the  reafon  and  truth  of  things,  and  a  juu  regard  to 
•'  God  the  Judge  of  all ;  they  are  then  flyled  rbli- 
*'  GioN.  Lafily,  when  confidered  with  relpe£k  to  the 
^*  extraordinary  lupports  they  receive  from  the  revelation 
*^  of  the  Gofpel  in  narticular,  as  being  therein  explained 
'^  with  clearer  ana  more  dt/linSt  declarations,  enforced 
^^  with  (Ironger  and  more  powerfril  motives,  encouraged 
^^  and  promoted  with  all  tlie  helps  and  ajjijlances  of  the 
*^  Spirit  of  God  I  in  this  refpeS,  they  are  called  the 
**  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  Serm.IX. 
Surely  from  this  we  learn,  that  the  morality  of  the  Gof- 
pel is  not  mere  morality;  but  morality  recommended  by 
the  promife  of  extraordinary  helps  and  ajjijlances  j  en- 
forced with  flronger  and  more  powerful  motives  than 
any  other  fyflem  of  morality  wnatfoever.  And  what 
motive  can  oe  ftronger  than  the  knowledge  and  afliir- 
ance  of  God's  hatred  oiJinP  And  how  can  this  be 
made  fo  confpicuous  and  clear  to  us,  as  by  a  due  re* 
fledion  on  tne  death  of  Chrift?  the  very  objeA  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke  himfelf,  was,  to  dif 
courage  Jin.  **  To  puni(h  finners,"  faith  he,  **  and 
^^  deftroy  wickednefsout  of  his  kingdom,  is  indeed  tha 
**  neceflary  ofiice  even  of  that  Governor  who  is  good« 
*'  nefs  itfelf ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  difcourage Jin,  ho 
*^  thought  fit  it  (hould  be  pardoned  by  no  eafier  me- 
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•  thod  than  by  the  incarnation  and  deatb  of  bis  Son.*^ 
Senn.  IX.  vol.  ii.  And  again,  (which  will  particu- 
Ar]y,  I  think,  ferve  to  fhew  how  much  it  was  this 
learned  Divine's  opinion  that  the  doQrines  of  Scripture 
Ibould  be  made  the  foundation  of  Chriilian  morality,) 
^*  The  Gofpel,"  fays  he,  **  (hews  us,  that  God  is  a  be- 
^*  ing  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity :  fo  far  bating 
^^  wickeanefs,  as  that  be  did  not  tbmkjit  to  pardon  Jin ^ 
'*  without  fo  great  a  tejlimony  againfi  it  as  tbe  deatb  of  bis 
^*  Son ;  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  of  fuch  eflential  mercy 
'^  and  goodnefs,  that  he  would  rather  give  bis  own  Son  a 
^f  ran/omforjijtnersy  than  not  find  a  method  of  pardon- 
'*  ing  them,  confiflent  wilb  tbe  wifdom  of  bis  infinite  and 
^*  eternal  government.  By  giving  us  conlequently  the  ex- 
^^  ample  of  Chrift  in  his  life,  and  in  Yn^fufferingSj  the 
^*  qffijlances  of  his  Spirit ;  the  aflurance  ofa  reward  for 
^*  virtue,  in  a  ha{)py  immortality ;  and  a  more  exprefs 
^  declaration  of  his  wratb  from  beaven,  againfi  alt  un* 
^^  Ttghtioufnefs  and  unffodlmefs  of  men  :  by  tbefe  means 
^*  doM  the  Go/pel^  in  the  mo/l  effectual  manner^  ^  teach 
'  IU5  that,  denying  ungodlinefs  and  worldly  luflsy  we 
^Jbould  live  foberly^  rigbteoujlyj  and  godly  in  this  pufcnt 
'  %uwrld.*  And  to  them,  who  are  thus  taught  by  it, 
'^  and  to  them  only,  it  is,  ^  the  grace  of  God  wbtcb 
^^bringetb  falvation.**  Serm.  XII.  vol.  ii.  Tbus^  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  (Mr.  Fellowes's  own  authority.) 
pnd  thus  only^  is  Chriftianity  to  be  confidered  as  *^  a 
**  rule  of  life  :*'  not  by  fuppreflion  of  its  Angular  and 
important  doArines  of  atonement  for  (in,  the  corruption 
of  man^  the  wrath  of  God  againft  all  evil  doers,  and 
the  gracious  afliftances  ofthe  noly  Spirit,  but  by  the 
particular  aid  and  addition  of  all  the(e  *'  extraordinary 
^^Jiipparts  ;*'  which  rail'es  it  far  above  all  otber  fy(tem8 
ot  "  morality;"  all  otber  "religions'*  ofthe  world;  all 
otber  "rules  of  life ;"  all  otber  means  of  "  falvation  !" 

Page  470.  note  (4). 

But  as  tbefe  mifreprefentations  of  Cbri/lianity  have  been 
repeatedly  noticed  and  admirably  expofed  by  various  wri~ 
iersy  I  need  not  take  up  more  of  your  time  witb  tbem  at 
frefentJ]  I  confefs  my  own  mind  is  fo  fatisfied  with 
the  imanfwerable  arguments  that  have  been  adduced,  by 
many  enunent  writers^  in  vindication  ofthe  Gofpel  from 
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thefe  mifreprefentations  of  the  pr§ceptive  pvtBi  tfajit  I 
cannot  wifli  to  do  more  than  barely  to  refer  to  (ueh 
works  as  are  eafily  to  be  confulted :  and  that  we  majr 
have  the  fatisfadton  of  knowing  that  the  friends  « 
Bevelation  keep  pace  in  leaminff  and  in  zeal  with  its 
opponents,  I  (hall  be  happy  in  rererring  chiefly  to  liviog 
authors,  who  have  particularly  ^^lied  their  tboughti 
t{^  the  fubjeft.  See  Dr.  Parr's  very  able  and  learned 
Difcourfes,  his  Spital  Sermon,  April  1800  ;  and  bis  Pafl 
Sermon  of  1803  ;  Mr.  HalPs  FoA  Sermon  of  tbe  lame 
year ;  and  his  E^fcourfe  on  Modem  In£delity  :  fee  alfo 
the  works  of  an  author  I  have  often  nad  occafioa  to 
cite;  Mr.  Fuller;  particularly  Tbe  Goffel  its  9wn 
Wttnefs,  Part  I.  ch.  iv:  confult  alfo  Bijfbop  Watftm't 
Apology  for  the  Bible ;  and  Profe/for  Browns  Appen£x 
to  5th  edition  otLeland's  View  ofDet/lical  Wrtiers',  a 
work  which  itfelf  will  fupply  enough  upon  the  fubjeft 
to  fatisfy  any  reafonable  mind :  fee  particularly  bis 
Letters  in  aniwer  to  Lord  Shaftefbury,  Letter  V.  and  bis 
Vllth  Letter  to  Mr.  Collins ;  Letter  XIV.  in  ai^per  to 
Mr.  Chubb,  and  Letter  XXL  to  Mr.  Hume.  Hie  two 
next  I  have  to  cite,  I  am  forry  to  fay^  are  now  no 
longer  to  be  ranked  among  living  authors,  though  they 
lived  long  enough  to  witnefs  and  deplore  many  of  tM 
follies  of  this  age  of  Reafon;  and  ftrenuous  were  they 
in  their  endeavours  to  fiem  the  torrent  of  modem  infi- 
delity :  but,  alas  ! 
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*'  Labuntur  anni !  ncc  pietas  moram 
•'  Rugis  et  inftanti  fcne6tae 

"  AfFeret  indomitaequc  morti  !** 

*^In  full  age  and  hoary  bolinefs,"  they  are  gone  to  reft! 
I  fpeak  of  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Maclaine.  They  have 
both  written  admirably  upon  the  mifreprefentations  al- 
luded to  in  the  Diibourfe,  and  fhould  by  all  means  be 
confulted  ;  fee  Beattie* 5  Evidences  of  Cl^riftianity^  vol.  ii. 
p.  105 — 120;  and  Dr,  Maclaine^s  very  ingenious  Letters 
to  AJr,  Soame  Jenyns  on  his  Internal  Evidence  of  tbe 
Cbr'ijhan  Religion.  There  are  feme  excellent  remarks 
alfo  in  Leng's  Boyle* $  Ledures^  Sermon  XXL 

I  fhall  only  adfd  to  this  note,  for  tbe  information  of 
tbofe  who  may  not  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
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fidjefty  a  (bort  ipecimcn  of  the  views  that  have  been 
taken  oT  fafriotijniy  in  this  age  of  Reafon  :  (one  of  the 
mrtues  which  the  Gofpel  has  been  accufed  of  not  «r- 
pre/sly  recommending.)  It  has  been  well  fhewn,  that 
ancunt  patriotifm  was  by  no  means  a  principle  which 
the  Golpel  could  generally  countenance ;  fee  La&an- 
Jku^  lib.  vi.  §•  6.  I  fliall  endeavour  to  (hew,  that  mo- 
dem  patriotifm  would  as  little  deferve  to  be  generally 
inculcated,  as  a  principle  of  Chriftianity,  as  the  patriot* 
Km  to  which  La6bintius  alludes. 

In  endeavouring  to  eradicate  e-vexy  prejudice  of  edu^ 
caiion  that  may  be  thought  to  ftand  in  the  way  of  this 
exalted  virtue  of  modem  patriotifm,  Helvetius  ranks 
among  the  mod  obnoxious  of  thcfe  prejudices,  that  of 
^^^ial  affe&ion :"  he  adduces  a  bigb  authority  to 
prove  that  it  is  no  natural  principle.  He  thinks  it 
muft  be  admitted  by  thole  who  allow  the  fifth  Com- 
mandment of  the  Decalogue  to  proceed  from  God. 
*^  Si  les  hommes,"  fays  he,  "  etoient,  corome  on  le  dit, 
^  port^  Tun  vers  Tautre  par  une  attradion  forte  et 
*^  mutuelle,  le  Le^ilateur  celeile  leur  eut-il  commande 
"  de  s*aimer  leurs  peres  et  meres  ?"  [We  thank  him 
for  this  irrefiftible  proof  of  the  necedity  of  a  divine  Re- 
velation to  I'upply  the  defeds  of  the  law  of  nature  ; 
but  this  by  the  oye.]  It  would  have  been  well,  if,  af- 
ter making  this  ufe  of  the  WORD  of  God,  he  would 
have  liad  tne  decency  to  treat  the  principle  of  filial  af- 
feAion  as  at  lead  a  virtuous  and  good  principle,  being, 
by  bis  own  infinuation  at  lead,  exprefsly  enjoined  by 
God :  but  not  fo :  he  not  only  denies  that  God  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  fuch  an  affe^lion  by  any  inftinc- 
tive  propenfity  or  attachment ;  but  he  infifts  upon  it 
that  he  nas  given  rather  "  une  force  r^pulfive,"  **  dans 
**  le  d^fir  naturel  de  Tind^pendence,"  which  feparates 
the  daughter  from  the  mother  in  marriage,  and  in- 
duces the  fon,  for  the  fake  of  gain,  or  honour,  or  mere 
pleafure,  to  quit,  **  avic  flnj/ir^  les  foyers  faterncls."  He 
IS  fo  careful  then  of  the  public  good,  ana  public  bappp- 
n^s,  as  to  recommend  fome  wholefome  rejirainis  to  be 
placed  upon  this  private  charity  of  life:  "  La  trop  m-ande 
'*  force  de  ce  lieny*  he  remarks,  "  feroit  funejle  aux 
"  itats  ;'*  **  la  premiere  paffion  du  citoyen  doit  6trc 
*'  celle  des  loix  et  du  bien  public'' —  "  I'araour  filial 
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^^  doit  ^tre  fubordonne  dans  rhomme  k  Tamour  patrio- 
*^  tique.*'  It  is  well  that  he  has  not  left  us  to  find  out 
for  onrfelves  the  fpecial  reafoh  for  moderating  and  re- 
ftraining  this  dangerous  principle.  **  Qu'on  en  legi- 
*'  time  I't'Avw,  qu'on  le  declare  le  premier  des  amours, 
*'  un  fils  eft  d^s-lorsen  droit  de  piller  fon  voi/inj  &c.  &c. 
**  pour  foulager  le  befoin  d'un  pere,  ou  pour  augment 
*'  tcrfon  atfancey  This  right  to  rob  and  (leal,  &c.  &c. 
which  M.  Ilelvetius  conceives  muft  flow  firom  any 
fuper- indulgence  of  filial  affedions,  is  a  right,  it  feems, 
which  his  lavourite  law  of  nature  confers  :  for  certain- 
ly no  law  of  God  or  man  authorifes  theft  and  robbery, 
*'  pour  auffmenter  Taifance"  of  either  father  or  mother: 
but,  according  to  Helvetius,  it  really  is  a  law  of  nature: 
for  he  fays,  it  is  only  the  phyfical  wants  of  man  which 
keep  him  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  ;  that  we  afTociate  folely 
for  the  fake  of  prey,  '^  comme  les  animaux  camafEers, 
**  tels  que  les  renards  et  les  loiips :"  and,  for  fear  we 
fhould  fiill  fufpeS  any  thing  amiable  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  thefe  locial  and  domedic  ties,  he  affures  us,  that 
the  fociable  principle  argues  nothing  good,  for,  ''  les 
*^  loups  font  locidte,  et  ne  font  pas  bons."  In  another 
place  he  obferves,  unlefs  the  love  of  one's  country  be 
made  the  firjl  of  moral  duties,  a  man  may  be  a  good 
father,  huiband,  fon  ;  but  he  cannot  fafe  a  good  ciitzett, 
**  Que  de  crimes^*'  he  concludes,  **  ramour  des  parens 
^*  n'a-t-il  pas  fait  commettre  !" 

If  fuch  be  modern  patriotifm,  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
Deifts  have  not  an  opportunity  of  charging  Chriftianity 
with  any  encouragement  of  it.  Lord  Shaftefbury  how- 
ever, I  muft  fay,  when  be  accufed  the  Gofpel  of  an 
omiflion  in  regard  to  the  virtue  of  patriotifm,  feems 
not  to  have  had  fuch  an  ill  opinion  of  filial  affedion 
either  as  Ilelvetius  or  Mr.  Goawin  ;  for  be  pronounces 
it  to  be  ablolutcly  lurong  to  prefer  an  indifferent  perfon 
to  one's  father.  Encjuiry  concerning  Flrtue,h.  i.  Part  II. 

Much  has  been  wTitten  to  vindicate  Chriftianity 
from  this  charge  of  omiflion  of  fome  public  virtues  of 
high  importance ;  and  from  the  above  it  may  appear 
how  neceflary  it  has  been,  of  late,  to  vindicate  her 
from  the  charge  of  overlooking  the  private  charities 
and  virtues  of  locial  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  patriotifm  is,  as  far  as  it  need  to  be,  coun- 
tenanced 
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tenanced  by  the  Scriptures;  but  never  at  the  expence  of 
thofe  private  affe^iions^  which  are,  under  all  circum- 
ftances  whatfoever,  an  honour  to  our  nature;  and 
which  are  moft  particularly  calculated  to  form  the  bafis 
of  the  truejl  and  mojl  unexceptionable  fatriotifm.  I  feel 
aiTured  alio,  that  the  Scriptures  not  only  regard  paren- 
tal aflfeftion  as  a  natural  principle,  but  that  the  rank 
they  affign  to  it  in  the  fcaJe  of  natural  principles  is,  if 
not  the  nrft,  moll  clearly  the  fecond.  I  conceive  th^ 
no  other  conclujion  can  be  drawn  from  tbofe  palTages  in 
Scripture,  in  which  it  is  ftated,  that  ^^  a  man  ihall 
"  leave  \\\s  father  and  mother ^  and  cleave  unto  his  wife',** 
and  that,  ^^  if  a  man  come  not  to  Chrift,  and  hate  not 
'^  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  &c.  he  cannot  bo 
**  his  difciple,"  but  that  the  parental  affeilion  is  only  fe- 
cond to  the  conjugal  J  as  2i foetal  principle ;  but  that  even 
thefsj  the  higbejl  and  mojl  binding  of  all  earthly  tiesj  mull 
be  facrificed  to  tht  love  of  Gody  and  his  laws,  if  thecaib 
requires  it.  The  term  **  hate,"  which  St.  Luke  ufes^ 
I  conceive  to  be  fully  explained  by  the  correfpondent 
paffage  of  St.  Matthew ;  ^*  He  that  loveth  father  and 
**  mother  niore  than  me  :*'  which  I  am  difpoled  to  re- 
gard not  only  as  another  llrong  proof  01  the  cafe  in 
point,  but  a%no  trifling  argument  for  the  divinity  of 
our  blefled  Saviour ;  fo  ftronff  are  the  expreffions,  and 
yet  fo  perfonal,  that  if  the  lOve  of  Grod  is  intended^ 
(and  nothing  lefs  I  think  can  be,)  then  Chrift  wa« 
God. 

Page  471.  note  (5)* 

It  is  further  explained  by  the  precept,  that  we  Jboitld  do 
unto  others  J  as  <we  would  they  Jhould  do  unto  us ;  that  is^ 
under  afuppofed  change  of  circumflanceSj  luhich  is  mani* 
fe/lly  implied.']  **  Some  men  are  fo  fubtle  and  di£n- 
*'  genuous,  that  they  will  labour  to  puzzle  and  perplex 
*'  tne  moft  limple  truths,  and  to  put  obfcure  conftruc- 
"  tions  upon  the  brighteft  maxims."  With  this  re- 
flexion mr,  Pyle  begins  an  excellent  difcourfe  upon 
the  very  fubjefl  of  this  great  Chriftian  precept ;  in 
which  he  (hews  the  true  nature,  meaning,  and  Itmifs  of 
this  grand  duty :  for  limits  it  certainly  nas  ;  (ince,  to 
refer  again  to  the  fame  excellent  writer,  <<  we  are  to 

'*  require 
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<<  require  of  other  men^  and  always  to  praiftifc  towaith 
**  them,  noi  what  a  corrupt  notion  of  our  own  intereft^ 
*'  nor  what  a  wild  fancy  and  imafination  may  promoc 
^<  us  to  wi(h  were  done ;  but  what  appears  laudable 
**  and  honourable,  equitable  and  reasonable  to  be 
'<  done."  The  law  therefore  does  not  reauire,  that  a 
magiftrate  (hould  acquit  a  criminal,  or  a  creaitor  a  frau- 
dulent debtor  :  but  we  are  only  bound  by  it  (as  another 
eminent  Divine  exprefles  himfelf)  ^^  to  obferve  in  all 
<<  cafes  that  behaviour  to  others,  which  on  fimilar  oc- 
*^  cadons  we  could,  with  jufiics  and  nafonj  expe^  to 
**  receive  from  them."  See  Carr's  Sermonsy  vol.  ii.  p, 
928.  Secyon  the  union  and  coincidence  of  felf-love  and 
benevolence,  the  references  in  Parr's  Notes  to  his  Sfital 
Strmouj  p.  34. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  conclude  this  part  of  my  fub« 
jeA  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Baker,  at 
the  clofe  of  bis  valuable  Rt/li^ons  upon  Learning, 
^  And  now  havinff  gone  through  the  fcveral  forts  of 
**  learning,  and  obferved  the  various  defeBs^  and  oft- 
•*  times  uncertainties,  which  they  are  fubjeft  to :  the 
^^  conchiiion  is  obvious ;  that  iince  no  fatisfadion  is  to 
^^  be  met  with  from  them,  we  are  to  feek  for  it  fome- 
^^  where  elfe,  if  happily  it  may  be  found*  It  may  be 
"  found,  but  not  in  our  own  powers,  or  by  our  own 
**  ftrength  ;  and  that  which  our  moft  exalted  Reajon^ 
**  under  all  its  improvements,  cannot  yield  us,  is  only 
**  to  be  had  from  K£velation.  It  is  there  we  may 
**  fecurely  reft,  after  the  mind  has  tried  all  other  ways 
•*  and  methods  of  knowledge,  and  has  tired  itfelf  with 
^  fruitlels  enquiries.  And  were  there  no  other  ufe 
**  of  human  learning,  there  is  at  leaft  this  in  it:  that,  by 
**  its  many  defefts,  it  brings  the  mind  to  a  fenfe  of  its 
*^  own  weaknefs,  and  makes  it  more  readily,  and  with 
"  greater  willingnefs,  fubmit  to  Revelation.  God  may 
*'  have  fo  ordered  in  his  wife  Providence,  thereby  to 
"  keep  us  in  a  conflant  dependence  upon  himfelf,  and 
*^  under  a  neceffity  of  confulting  him  in  his  Word ; 
**  which  fince  profane  men  treat  fo  negledtfully  al- 
**  ready,  they  would  have  it  in  greater  contempt,  and 
'*  it  would  be  much  more  vile  in  their  eyes,  did  they 
^^  find  any  thing  wUbin  tbem^  equally  perfe&,  which 

**  might 
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*'  might  guide  them  in  their  courfe,  and  ^  bring  them 
^  to  me  haven  where  they  would  be.'  But  this  finco 
'*  they  do  not  meet  with,  it  ought  to  wean  them  from 
'^  an  opinion  of  themfelves,  and  incline  them  to  feek 
^  out  latisfa£lion  fomewhere  elfe,  and  to  take  sh el** 

<(  TEB  WHERE  IT  MAT  BE  FOUND  !" 
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TiTtJ8  ii.  15. 

Tbefe  things  fpeahy  and  exborty  and  rebuke  ^itb  cU  4im^ 
tbority*     Let  no  man  defpife  tbee^ 

In  thefe  direftions  of  the  Apoftle  to  Titus^ 
we  have  a  fummary  of  fome  of  the  princi-^ 
pal  duties  of  the  minifterial  office.  Firft, 
"  fpeak  ;'*  tpSjta  AaA«  :  fecondly,  "  exhort;'* 
i^  ziA^eLKaMi :  and  thirdly,  *'  Rebuke  with 
"  all  authority  ;**  k^  s^eyx^  /ttn-i  ^cimi^  hrtrtt^ 
yjlf.  And  then  follows,  fivf^H^  (ra  vfs^i^fsviiTa^ 
"  let  no  man  delpife  thee/'  The  firft  would 
appear  to  refer  to  the  mere  enunciation  of 
the  Word ;  which  in  the  primitive  times  was 

■  This  Sermon^  having  hccn  preached  before  the  Univcrfitj, 
bj  appointment^  on  the  Sunday  immediately  fubiequent  to  the 
conclulion  of  the  preceding  Lefturc,  and  the  fubjcdl  being  ac- 
cidentally fuch  as  eafily  to  connedi  with  the  view  there  taken 
af  Modern  Infidelity,  is  here  added. 

ailigned 
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afligned  to  the  piibKc  Readers  and  Deaams. 
The  fecond  extends  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  with  exhortation,  intreaiy,  and  ad- 
vice ;  the  office  more  particularlj  of  the  Bi- 
Jhops  and  Pre/byters^.  And  the  third  to  the 
exercife  of  eccleiiaflical  difcipline  and  cen- 
fures,  which  of  courfe  belonged  to  the  fiipe- 
riors  of  the  Church.  None  of  thefe  things 
were  to  be  interftiitted ;  but  efpecially  the 
latter^  which  was  to  give  efied  to  the  other 
two ;  and  to  which>  in  all  likelihood,  the 
words,  *'  let  no  man  defpife  thee,'*  more 
immediately  apply :  that  is,  as  I  concdve, 
let  none  delpife  your  authority,  or  aflume 
to  themfelves  a  Ucence  to  tranigrefi,  for 
want  of  having  the  laws  of  God  properly 
enforced  upon  them,  and  fecured  in  all  re- 
Iped:  due  to  them. 

But  there  is  another  fenfe  given  to  the 
verb  Tffefi(p^oyi&)^ ,  by  which  it  is  held  to  fignify 
not  merely  a  defiance  or  neglecft,  but  fuch  a 
kind  of  contempt,  as  from  one  who  looks 


^  See  Poticr  on  Church  Government ;  and  B'mghatns  Origbm 

B^clefiaftiae. 

^  See  Ejrafmus  on  the  paflage;  LeigFs  Critica  Sacra ;  and 
ParkhurJ. 

down 
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down  upon  another  as  his  inferior  in  power^ 
in  llation,  or  in  wifdom.  And  perhaps  it  is 
to  this  latter  fort  of  contempt,  more  parti- 
cularly, that  the  Clergy  of  our  own  days 
are  expoled;  which  amounts  rather  to  a 
contempt  of  God's  Word,  than  of  his  mini- 
fter.  For  there  are  many  diipofed  to  icofF 
at  our  preaching,  and  defpife  our  exhorta* 
tions,  and  defy  our  reproofs,  through  a  felf- 
conceit  of  their  own  fuperior  talents,  and 
unlimited  freedom  >  which  fets  them  above 
all  advice  and  affiftance,  all  ecclefiaftical  in- 
terference, and  even,  as  they  think,  the  in- 
terpolition  of  God  himfelf. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  much 
relaxed  in  the  exercife  of  fome  of  thofe  ex- 
ternal powers,  with  which  the  Church  firft 
inverted  its  minifters.  Ecclefiaftical  cenlures 
are  now  feldom  heard  of;  and  excommuni- 
cation fubfifts  rather  as  a  civil  than  an  eccle* 
iiaftical  punifhment ;  is  feldom,  if  ever,  de- 
nounced for  moral  pravity,  or  any  a6U  of 
mere  irreligion.  Is  this  relaxation  in  difci- 
pline  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  of  timidity,  or  of  any  fenfe  of  weak- 
nefs  in  the  Clergy  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  conduct  and  manners  of 

the 
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the  other  members  of  the  Church,  which 
have  rendered  thefe  ads  of  difcipUne  of  none 
efied.  Excommunication,  for  inilance,  muft 
needs  have  loft  its  power  of  reforming,  when, 
in  confequence  of  the  prevailing  manners  of 
the  world,  the  two  paffions,  upon  which  it 
nied  to  work^  fhame  and  fear,  have  loft 
their  effeA.  "  Note  that  man,'*  faith  the 
Apoftle,  "  and  have  no  company  with  htm, 
*'  that  he  may  he  ajhamed^ ;"  and,  through 
the  wholefome  operation  of  that  fhame,  re- 
formed and  brought  to  repentance :  for  this 
was  the  great  objeA  of  that  particular  ad  of 
difcipline,  as  well  as  to  terrify  others  by  the 
example*.  But  who  is  there  that  w^ould  now 
difdain  to  aftbciate  with  the  excommuni- 
cated ?  or  what  fear  do  the  generality  of 
men  ftand  in,  either  of  temporal  or  eccle- 
iiaftical  dilgrace,  for  their  evil  doings  ?  The 
Sacraments  alfo  are  fo  lamentably  neglecfted, 
that  to  be  excluded  from  them  is  no  diflio-  , 
nour,  as  in  times  paft ;  and  it  would  feem  to 


*  2  Their,  lii.  14. 

*  See  Beza,  Grotius,  and  Doddridge  on  the  paflkge ;  and 
Lagb's  Crttica  Sacra,  voce  'Etrf^fMi.  Sec  alfo  Bmgbams  Orig. 
Ecclcf.  b.  xvi.  ch.  ii.  {.  13. 

be 
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be  a  greater  inconvenience  to  many  to  be 
driven  to  the  altar  of  God,  than  from  it.  It 
would  be  making  a  mockery  of  God's  holy 
inftitutions  to  expofe  them  to  fuch  flight  and 
icorn. 

But  the  age  has  claimed  to  be  regarded  as 
an  enlightened  age ;  and  if  fo,  the  Clergy 
might  well  expeft  to  have  more  rather  than 
lefs  influence,  and  to  be^^able  to  relax  in 
matters  of  external  difcipline,  through  a  hope 
of  having  more  internal  authority.  They 
might  reafonably  expe6l  to  be  able  to  lay 
afide  compidfion  in  enforcing  the  laws  of 
God,  when  good  fenfe  and  reafon  were  to 
be  alfiftants  in  the  caufe.  For  the  laws  of 
God  are  ftill  pretended  to  be  the  objed  of 
dl  men's  refearches,  though  too  many  dil^ 
lain  to  look  for  them  where  alone  they  are 
to  be  found.  But,  as  Solomon  lays,  "  See/i 
^  thou  a  man  tvife  in  his  own  conceit  P  there 
*  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  ofhim^^  r  It 
js  not  the  Clergy  who  are  delpifed  in  thefe 
lays,  as  I  obferved  before ;  it  is  Revelation 
tfelf  that  is  fet  at  nought,  and  the  laws,  and 
>rdinances^  and  doArines  of  the  Golpel,  that 

'  Proverbs  xxvi.  12. 

l1  are 
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are  flighted  and  contemned. .  Bat^  as  it  has 
been  admirably  faid  of  ridicule,  that  it  can 
never  be  the  teft  of  truth,  becauie  truth  muft 
in  the  end  be  the  teft  of  ridicule  *,  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  contempt.  Contempt  can 
never  prove  either  things  or  perfbns  to  be 
contemptible ;  thefe  muft  be  proved  to  he 
contemptible,  to  iandtion  the  contempt. 

Certainly,  it  ilfuft  be  granted,  many  laws 
may  be  contemptible,  and  a  vain  afliimption 
of  authority  is  always  fo :  but  the  laws  we 
have  to  adminifter  we  conceive  to  be  the 
exprefs  laws  of  God ;  and  that  they  were 
revealed  from  above,  together  with  many 
other  circumflances  intimately  connafted  not 
only  with  our  well  being  in  this  life,  but 
with  our  falvation  and  redemption  from  fin 
and  mifery  in  the  life  to  come.  We  con- 
ceive, that  by  a  regular  fuccefEon  from  thofe 
who  were  firft  appointed  to  promulgate  this 
Revelation,  it  is  our  peculiar  office  to  teach 
our  brethren,  to  inflruft  them  in  the  truth, 
to  admonifh  them  of  the  confequences  of 
their  a&ions,  to  point  out  the  way  of  falva- 
tion^ and  of  happinefs  here  and  hereafter ; 

f  Preface  to  LftUn  m  In/UiBiy.  Ozfqxd^  i7S4« 

and 
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and  even  to  open  to  them  the  gates'  of  hea- 
ven. The  moft  fatal  contempt  then  that 
we  are  expofed  to  is  a  denial  of  all  this ;  ei- 
ther an  open  refufal  on  the  part  of  others  to 
be  inftru6ted,  or  a  manifeft  diftruft  of  our 
milCon  and  appointment.  Some  fay  we 
never  were  fent ;  and  many,  that  they  need 
no  teaching.  Thofe  who  think  we  never 
were  fent  deny  the  facft  of  Revelation  :  thofe 
who  (ay  they  need  no  teaching  deny  the 
utility  of  it.  The  faA  of  Revelation  it  is 
their  bufinefs  to  difprove  who  deny  it :  the 
utility  of  Revelation  may,  I  think,  be  made 
apparent,  from  the  very  conduA  of  thofe 
who  fo  peremptorily  deny  it.  To  prove  it 
from  the  Scriptures  is  to  little  purpofe  in 
fiich  a  cafe :  even  the  ways  of  God  and  the 
thoughts  of  God  muft,  it  feems,  be  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  tell  ofReafon.  In  proving  the 
utility  of  Revelation  in  the  way  I  propofe, 
I  (hall  hope  to  prove  alfo  the  utility  of  that 
authority  we  prefume  to  be  delegated  to  us  ; 
fmd  to  Ihew  how  confiftent  with  right  Rea- 
fovk  it  is  to  exped,  that  there  Ihould  be  fuch 
a  conftitution  of  things. 

Now  it  is  exceedingly  obvious,  and  always 
has  been  fo,  if  the  generality  of  the  world 

L 1 2  would 
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would  but  have  attended  to  it,  that  thole 
who  put  tfiemfelves  moft  forward  to  expoie 
the  Priefthood,  who  moft  notorioufly  re- 
nounce their  authority,  and  defpife  their  in- 
terference, are  never  fo  much  bent  upon 
eftablifhing  their  great  point  of  man's  tn- 
dependency^  as  when  they  are  employed  in 
withdrawing  thofe  from  their  dependence 
on  the  Church,  who  fhould  be  taught  by 
the  Priefthood;  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that 
they  may  have  leave  to  inftruft  them  them- 
felves,  and  to  rule  and  dire6l  their  confciences 
as  they  pleaie.  It  is  a  fnare  and  a  deluiion, 
therefore,  to  pretend  that  fubmiffion  to  the 
Priefthood  is  flavery;  that  every  man  is  felf- 
taught,  who  will  attend  to  the  di6lates  of  his 
own  judgment,  and  the  emotions  of  his  own 
heart ;  and  that  every  man  is  at  Uberty  to 
ferve  God  in  the  way  that  feemeth  beft  in 
his  own  eyes,  when  thefe  teachers  them- 
felves  aftume  the  diredion  **. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  any  vain  af- 

^  Mr.  Paine  has  aflurcd  the  world,  that  *^  every  man's  mind 
**  U  his  own  Church*  The  fedtarifts  between  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  inculcated  the  fame  maxim  5  and  it 
is  much  infilled  on  in  a  pamphlet,  that  made  fome  noifc  in  its 
time,  entitled,  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Sfirifs  Teaching,  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Haw. 

fumption 
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fumption  of  authority  is  juflly  contemptible; 
and  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  fo,  than 
to  pretend  to  be  the  minifters  of  God  ^s  word 
and  will,  without  his  efpecial  appointment 
and  confent.  But  do  not  they  afiume  this 
very  authority  in  the  moft  unwarrantable 
manner,  who  prefume  to  tell  the  world,  not 
only  that  God  never  has  revealed  himfelf  to 
man,  otherwife  than  in  the  vifible  creation ; 
but  that  he  never  could  doJb'P  Do  not  thofe 


*  It  is  very  well  obfcrvcd  by  a  fenfible  French  writer,  that 
among  Deifts  and  Infidels^  "  le  grand  mot  de  religion  naturelle 
**  n'eft  qu*un  leurre  dont  ils  fe  fervent  pour  nous  detacher  plus 
"  aiiSSment  du  Chriftlanifme  :*'  and  be  then  notices  the  multi- 
plicity of  difcordant  opinions,  out  of  which  we  mud  be  content 
to  take  our  choice^  if  once  we  rejed  Chriftianity.     They  arc 
indeed  innumerable.    The  few  that  are  mentioned  by  the  au- 
.thor  alluded  to  are  flill  too  many  to  introduce  into  a  note; 
but  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns  has  given  us  a  Ihorter  fummaiy  of  the 
wanderings  of  human  Realbn,  which  was  not  only  not  extra- 
vagant when  he  wrote  it>  but  may  ferve  for  a  faithful  piflure 
of  the  eza£t  ilate  of  the  cafe  at  prefent.     **  Reaibn/*  fays  he, 
''  when  lefl  to  the  guidance  of  her  own  wild  imaginations,  has 
*^  perfuaded  fome,  that  there  is  no  God  5  others,  that  there  can 
"  be  no  future  ilate :  {he  has  taught  fome,  that  there  is  no  dif- 
**  ference  between  virtue  and  vice  -,  and  that  to  cut  a  man's 
throat,  and  to  relieve  his  neceflities,  are  actions  equally  meri- 
torious.    She  has  convinced  many,  that  they  have  no  free- 
*'  will  in  oppolition  to  their  own  experience  3  fome,  that  there 
**  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  foul,  or  fpirit^  contrary  to  their  own 

L 1 3  "  pcrccj>- 
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aiTume  this  authority,  who,  without  thft 
fmalleji  pretenfion  to  a  divine  miffion,  ven- 
ture to  affure  the  whole  world,  that  any  ex- 
ternal revelation  of  God's  will  and  deiigns  is 
unneceflary  ?  who  venture  to  tell  their  fel- 
low creatures,  not  only  how  they  are  to  be 
faved,  but  how  they  mufl  be  laved  ?  who 
venture  to  fecure  them  againfl  all  future  pu- 
nifhment  of  fin,  all  fear  of  heU,  or  a  judg- 
ment to  come  ;  without  being  in  any  man- 
ner able  to  anfwer  for  the  evil  confequences 
of  an  error  in  judgment  ?  "  When  Noah 
"  followed  the  diredion  of  God  in  building 
^'  the  ark  for  the  faving  of  his  houie,  the 
"  world  was  againft  him.    To  them  no  ark 


^'  perceptions ;  and  others*  no  fuch  thing  as  matter,  or  bodj, 
'*  in  contradi6lion  to  their  fenfes  :  by  ana1)r(ing  all  things  (he 
*'  can  (hew,  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  thing;  by  perpetual 
'*  (if\ing  (he  can  reduce  all  exigence  to  the  inviiible  dufl  of 
'*  fcepticifm  j  and  by  recurring  to  firft  principles  prove,  to  the 
**  fatisfadtion  of  her  followers,  that  there  are  no  principles  at 
*'  all.**  I  think  I  might  almoft  venture  at  once  to  appeal  to 
the  foregoing  Le6tures,  in  proof  of  every  thing  here  aiTerted ; 
in  proof  that  the  wanderings  of  human  Eeafon  arc  always 
equally  flrange,  and  that  the  great  advancement  of  knowledge, 
which  many  are  (b  proud  to  boaft,  has  not  ferved  to  bring  Deids 
and  Infidels  into  agreement  upon  any  of  the  mod  eflential 
points  either  of  religion  or  morality. 

*^  was 
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was  neceflary,  becaufe  they  had  in  their 
iupreme  wi£iom  previoufly  determined  a«* 
mong  themfelves,  that  there  would  be  no 
"  flood  ^/*    The  cafes  furdy  are  parallel. 

It  is  common,  and  always  has  been  ^o^ 
but  perhaps  never  more  than  of  late  years^ 
{qt  the  greatefl  Infidels  to  pretend  to  know 
the  whole  will  of  Heaven,  far  better  than 
tho&  who  have  the  teftimony  of  hiHoiy ,  and 
prophecy,  and  miracles,  and  therefore  of  the 
ipirit  of  God  himfelf,  to  fupport  their  com- 
miflion.  Nor  is  this  to  be  much  wondered 
at.  By  denying  the  pojfihility  of  an  external 
and  lupematural  revelation,  they  eaiily  fall 
into  the  folly,  which  Ladantius  has  fo  ably 
expQfed^  of  people  who  pretend  to  know 
eveiy  thmg  concerning  fome  diftant  city, 
the  name  only  of  which  had  reached  their 
cars.  They  may,  fays  he,  delcribe  every 
thing  upon  conjecture  as  they  pleafe,  though 
liable  to  be  confuted  by  the  firft  traveller 
who  Ihould  vilit  the  place :  *'  Atqui  hoc 
'*  idem  faciunt  philofbphi,"  fays  he,  *'  qui 
**  difputant  quid  in  coeh  agatur :"  and  he 
adds,  ^'  Quod  Ji  exiftimarent  defcenfurum 

^  Ejfy  on  the  Cburch.  '  InJHtut.  lib.  lii.  c.  3. 
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"  ejfe  aJiquem  qui  eos  deliraie^  ac  menfiri 
^'  doceret,  nunquam  quicquam  de  Us  rebus 
*^  quas  Jbire  non  pqffunt,  difputarent."  And 
thus  abfurdly,  without  doubt,  do  all  thofe 
acft,  wiio  pretend  to  aflert,  that  they  can 
^difcover  all  the  ways  of  heaven  by  the  light 
of  their  own  reafon  ;  and  prefume,  that  as 
they  have  never  themfelves  had  any  inter- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  have  been  in  heaven, 
they  need  never  believe,  that  any  can,  at  any 
time,  have  come  from  thence  to  inftrud 
mankind.  But  it  might  be  affirmed,  that 
the  very  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  the  hifto- 
ry  of  man,  and  even  the  vifible  condition  of 
things,  all  confpire  to  prove  the  extreme 
probability  of  fuch  a  Revelation,  if  right 
Reafon  may  really  be  fuffered  to  decide. 

For  if  this  globe  of  earth,  which  we  in- 
habit, has  a  connexion  with  the  reft  of  the 
univerfe,  and  man  is  immortal,  or  even  ca- 
pable of  immortality,  it  is  not  reafonahle  to 
confine  his  views,  or  even  his  knowledge, 
entirely  to  the  fpot  he  at  prefent  inhabits". 

■"  Sec  Seneca's  Preface  to  his  Natural  Quejlions.  "  O  quam 
''  contempta  res  eft  homo,  nifi  fupra  bumana  fc  erexerit  !**— 
^'  Surfiim  ingentia  fpatia  funt,  in  quorum  fojfejfunwii  animus 
•*  ^dmittitur."— "  Cum  ilU  tctigit,  alitur,  cwfdt :    ac  vclut 

'*  vinculii 
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We  fee,  it  is  true,  no  beings  now  dcfcending 
from  heaven  to  inftruA  us ;  we  fee  none 
alcending  thither  to  give  us  aflurance  of  our 
own  afcent:  but  we  neverthelefs  expert, 
that  our  being  will  be  extended  beyond  the 
grave;  and  that  when  we  appear  to  have 
totally  done  with  this  earth,  we  may  ftill 
not  have  done  with  the  univerje.  We  may 
reafonably  regard  ourlelves,  therefore,  as  in- 
habitants of  the  univerfe,  and  fitted  already 
to  hold  fome  fort  of  converfe  and  commimi- 
cation  with  the  beings  above  us.  Though  we 
have  therefore  no  fenfible  communication  at 
prefent  with  any  other  parts  of  the  univerfe, 
beyond  this  terraqueous  globe,  yet  that  we 
have  all  an  intereft  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  earth,  if  fome  doubt,  almoft  all  believe, 
ftnd  none  can  pofitively  deny. 

That  God  fhoidd  have  communicated  with 
man  then,  in  fome  llage  of  his  exiftence,  is 
moft  confonant  to  Reqfon,  if  it  is  moft  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  man  is  to  live  again :  and 
this  I  believe  will  be  pretty  generally  grant- 


"  Yinculis  libcratus,  in  originem  rcdit.— Et  hoc  habet  argu- 
"  mentum  divinltatis  fuae;  quod  ilium  divina  delc6tant :  nee  ut 
''  almis  intereft,  fed  ut  fuh.** 

ed. 
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ed,  from  the  almoil  univerfal  coo&nt  of  men, 
learned  and  ignorant,  Jew  and  Greek,  Fag^ 
and  Chriflian.  For  though  indeed  fuch  wife 
and  eminent  men  as  Epidtetus,  Seneca,  Ci- 
cero, Cseiar,  Fliny,  Catullus,  Perfius,  Horace", 
and  more  that  I  could  mention,  ieem  upon 
Ibme  occafions  to  Have  doubted  of  it;  yet 
they  certainly  did  not  entirely  difbelieve  it, 
and  have  fometimes  argued  otherwiie  "*:  and 
that  they  doubted  ajt  all,  if  it  proves  any 
thing,  can  only  ferve  to  ihew,  that  if  we  are 
to  live  again;  if  this  ^reat  and  confoling 
do&rine  u  true ;  we  require  to  be  afliired  of 
it  otherwife  than  by  ^^gument,  or  the  mere 
conjeAures  of  philofophy'.    It  is  not  from 

* 

"  See  EfiBetui  apud  Arrian.  lib.  iii.  c.  13.  Seneects  Confolaiio 
ad  Marciam,  c.  19.  Cicero  pro  ChiMtw,  Ixi.  Tufad,  Dtfput,  lib.  i. 
II.  epifl.  iii.  4.  lib.  fi.  epift.  xxi.  lib.  vi.  Cafar  apud  Sailuf" 
tium  in  BeUo  CatUinario,  Pl'iTty,  Nat.  Htfl.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  lib.  vii. 
c.  55.  Catullus  ad  Jj(/hiam,  j.  Pirjius^  Sat.  t.  152.  Hor,  lib.  i. 
Od.  xxiv.  5.  Od.  xxyiii.  15.  lib.  it.  Od.  yii.  Epift.  lib.  i.  £p. 
%y\,  79. 

^  This  is  particularly  the  cafe^  as  is  well  knofwn,  with  Cicero 
and  Seneca. 

'  Mr.  Hume  calls  the  queflion  concerning  Providence  and  a 
fiiture  ftate,  '•  the  moft  fpeculative  queftion  of  all  philofophy." 
EJfaySy  vol.  ii.  §.  11.  Is  not  this  as  much  as  to  admit  the  un- 
certainty of  fuch  enquiries,  where  Reafon  only  is  our  guide ) 
and  to  prove  the  unfpeakable  bleffing  and  benefit  of  a  divine 
Revelation? 

beings 
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beings  like  cmrfelyes  that  we  can  kam  it ; 
onfy  from  God;  for  ^^  Hb  it  was  who  made 
*^  us  all,  and  not  we  ourfelves." 

As  for  the  inftrumentality  of  man  in  car- 
rying on  a  fyftem  of  revealed  religion,  ori- 
ginating from  God  himfelf,  I  ihall  hope  to 
be  able  to  ihew,  that  this  alfo  is  quite  con- 
ibnant  to  Reafon,  and  deducible  from  the 
common  courfe  of  things.  For  if  men  are 
not  to  be  governed  thus^  by  a  divine  Reve- 
lation in  the  firft  inftance,  and  human  in- 
ftru6lion  in  the  fecond,  we  muft  fiibmit  to 
be  governed,  as  I  have  partly  Ihewn  already, 
by  human  in(faii6tion  and  human  authority^ 
in  the  firft,  and  laft,  and  every  inftance.  This 
perhaps  may  feem  ftrange  to  fome ;  but  in- 
deed natural  Religion  has  her  priefts  and  her 
prophets,  and,  I  may  add,  Jlands  in  need  of 
both. 

Many  of  the  laws  inftituted  by  man  axe 
ftriiftly  moral  laws,  and  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  neceffary  to  reftrain  men's  paffions ; 
fo  much  fo,  that  among  the  many  ftrange 
iyftems  of  I>eift:s,  it  has  been  iniifted  on  by 
more  than  one  celebrated  writer  *",  that  the 

4  Mn  Hobbes  has  infilled  upon  the  laws  of  the  date  being 
the  only  flan4ard  of  morality,  in  the  fiJUfi  manner :  but  other 

writers 
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civil  law  is  the  fole  foundation  of  right  and 
wrongs  and  that  even  religion  has  no  obli- 
gation, but  as  enjoined  by  the  magifixate. 
Not  how^ever  to  infift  upon  luch  an  abfurdi- 
ty,  the  moral  and  reftraining  laws  alluded 
to  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tional inftruAion  on  the  part  of  veife  legifla- 
tors,  engrafted  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  explanatory  of  it\    And 

^initers  have  intimated  as  much,  particularly  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  allows  of  no  other  fanfiions  or  penalties,  than  the 
laws  of  the  land,  to  enforce  the  law  of  nature.  See  hb  Works, 
vol.  ▼.  p.  90. 

'  See  Puffendorf  Di  Officio  Honums  et  Cms;  and  Buddatus 
Hifioria  Juris  Naturalis,  prefixed  to  the  London  edition  of  17  j8, 
55.  3,  4,  &c. 

Helvetius  in  the  3d  ch.  of  the  7th  feft.  of  his  TreaUfe  De 
T Homme,  has  the  following  note.  "Tout  crime  non  puni 
"  par  la  loi  eft  un  crime  joumcUcmcnt  commis.  Quelle  plus 
*'  forte  preuve  de  Hnutilit^  des  religions  ?"  In  anfwer  to 
which,  we  might  furcly  infift,  that  no  better  proof  could  be  ad- 
duced of  the  abfolute  need  of  Revelation.  The  morals  of  a 
nation,  Helvetius  pretends,  depend  folely  on  the  magiftrate  and 
the  cftabliftied  civil  laws.  And  yet  he  fays  elfewhero^  that 
Reafon  without  Revelation  is  able  to  inftruft  man  in  every 
moral  duty.  Now  if  the  latter  is  the  cafe,  why  any  laws  to 
enforce  the  pra6Uce  of  morality  ?  Or  ii/ome  laws  are  neceflary, 
as  Helvetius  admits,  and  thofe  crimes  arc  common  which  the 
civil  law  does  not  reach,  what  can  rcftrain  men  from  fucb 
crimes,  but  a  revealed  law  ?  to  enforce  at  leaft  all  fuch  diaates 
of  Reafon,  and  duties  of  the  law  natural,  which  the  law  of  the 

ftate 
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may  we  not  afk  here,  if  the  vifible  works  of 
God  are  fo  inefficacious  in  regard  to  this 
great  obje6l  of  the  right  government  of 
men's  paflions,  that  weak  and  fallible  men 
are  obliged  to  give  them  their  fupport,  ihall 
not  God  himfelf  rather  have  added  exprels 
laws  to  this  effeA  ?  The  contrary  would  be 
to  make  men  both  wifer  and  better  than 
God,  in  providing  for  the  order  of  the 
world. 

In  regard  alfo  to  other  knowledge  deduci- 
ble  from  a  view  of  nature,  how  ihould  we 
ever  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  God*s 
power,  Jkill,  and  infinite  tvi/dom,  as  dilplayed 

Hate  had  not  meddled  with  ?  In  both  cafes,  it  is  evident,  ac* 
cording  to  Helvetius  hlmfcif,  that  eztraordinaxy  fan^lions  and 
additional  motives  are  wanting.  M.  Helvetius  indeed  has  a 
curious  way  of  getting  rid  of  this  concludon  in  another  place. 
*'  On  veut,"  fays  he,  "  que  la  morale  foit  ToBuvTe  de  Dicu : 
'*  mais  elle  fait  en  tout  pays  partie  de  la  16giflation  des  peupki. 
<*  Or  la  ^giflation  eft  des  hommes.  Si  Dieu  efl  reput6  Tautenr 
"  de  la  morale,  ceil  qu*il  Teft  de  la  raifon  humaine,  et  que  la 
**  morale  eft  Toeuvre  de  cette  raifon.*'  But  human  laws  are 
clearly  intended  to  govern  thofe  who  will  not  be  governed  fay 
the  law  natural;  Uierefore  the  law  natural  is  not  fuiHcient,  with- 
out a  further  interference  on  the  part  of  God;  though,  M.  Hd* 
▼etius  fretcnds,  only  through  the  medium  of  the  human  Rea- 
ibn :  but  why  not  by  revealed  laws,  and  hunuin  miniftry  and 
apoftleihip  ? 

in 
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in  the  ftru<Shire  of  the  world,  but  from  iw- 
turalifis,  q/hvnomerSy  anatomies, chemifis,aTA 
other  experimental  phUq/ophers,  wifer  than 
the  generality  of  mankind,  and  indeed  alone 
capable  of  invefligating  fuch  curious  matters  ? 
Natural  religion  therefore  mull  not  only 
be  taught,  but  in  many  inilances  even  its 
meft  important  laws  enforced  by  additional 
ordinances,  and  additional  lanAions.  The 
queftion  then  does  not  lie  fo  much  between 
revealed  and  natural  religion  as  is  generally 
thought,  and  fo  often  pretended,  as  be- 
tween a  divine  and  human  expofition  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  unll  and  attributes 
of  our  Creator:  and  it  is  indeed  no  fmaU 
inconfiftency  into  which  Deifts  and  Free- 
thinkers fall,  that  while  they  pretend  againft 
Revelation,  that  every  one  is  competent  to 
judge  for  himfelf,  and  Ihould  be  left  at  li- 
berty to  do  fo  exclufively,  yet  they  perfift  in 
thinking  for  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  judg- 
ing for  them  moft  decifively;  having  all 
the  while  no  ajjurance  to  give  them  of  fii- 
ture  rewards  or  punilhments,  in  cafe  they 
fliould  be  right ;  and  what  is  more,  of  any 
indemnity  for  rejeding  Chriftiamty,  fuppof- 
ing  it  to  be  true, 

I  (hall 
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I  Ihall  now  hope  to  have  (hewn,  upon  the 
mere  footing  of  Reafon,  that  the  Chriflian 
Priefthood  is  not  to  be  flighted,  nor  their  au- 
thority fu{pe6led,  becaufe  they  claim  to  be 
a  body  fet  apart  for  the  inftruAion  and  re- 
gulation of  their  fellow  creatures ;  for  ftich  a 
body  is  neceflary  for  the  propagation  and 
iiipport  even  of  natural  religion  *:  that  their 

*  Mr.  Hamilton  Reid,  In  his  account  of  Infidel  Societies,  pub« 
liihed  in  i8oo>  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  me* 
tropolis,  w.hich  I  (hould  have  concluded  to  be  true^  from  Its 
being  lb  confbnant  to  the  common  courfe  of  things,  even  if  we 
had  had  no  poiitive  voucher  for  it.  "  Next  to  fongs  in  which 
''  the  Clergy  were  a  (landing  fubjedi  of  abufe,  the  tables  of  the 
*'  dub-rooms  were  frequently  ftrewed  with  penny,  two-penny, 
^'  and  three-penny  publications,  as  it  were  fo  many  fwivela 
**  againfl  eftablifhed  opinions ;  while,  to  enable  the  memben 
^  to  fumilh  thcmfclves  with  the  heavy  artillery  of  Voltaire^ 
^'  Godwin,  &c.  reading-clubs  were  formed  :  but  dill,  it  fo  hap« 
**  pened,  that  thofe  who  defpifed  the  labour  of  reading,  took 
"  their  creeds  implicitly  from  the  extemporaneous  effiifions  of 
"  others,  whofe  talents  were  comparatively  above  their  own.  * 
*'  And  yet,  tbcfe  people  were  invariably  in  the  habit  of  ridi- 
^  ailing  Chriftians,  in  concert  with  the  orators,  for  being 
**  blindly  led  by  Priefts."  See  alfo  on  the  fame  fubjedl  an  ex- 
cellent publication  on  the  confequences  of  fchifm,  entitted 
**  Unity  tbi  Bond  <f  Peace  i'  publifhed  anonymoufly  1802.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  many  of  the  cheap  works  dliTeminated 
■among  the  people  to  withdraw  them  from  the  Church,  have  both 
the  form  and  name  of  Creeds  an4  Catecbi/ms  $  perhaps  in  de- 
riiion,  but  ftill  with  a  tacit  acknowledgment!  that  Creeds  and 

Catechifros 
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pretenfion  to  a  diving  miffion  is  not  in  Rea- 
fon  to  be  defpifed  or  flighted  as  fuch,  be- 
caufe,  as  beings  connected  with  the  unrverie 
as  well  as  with  this  fmall  planet,  an  inter- 
courfe  with  fuperior  beings  is  exceedingly 
probable,  and  mull  be  poffible.  It  appears 
alfo  that  their  claim  to  be  the  accredited 
miniflers  of  fuch  a  Revelation  is  not  in  reafon 
to  be  flighted  or  defpifed,  becaufc  without  a 
perpetual  miracle  human  inftruments  mull 
be  employed ;  and  becaufe  tlie  Chriffian 
Priefthood  derive  their  authority  through  an 
uninterrupted  fucceflion,  from  thofe  who 
have  teftified,  and  fealed  their  teftimony  with 
their  blood ;  thus  attefting  that  they  had  po- 
fitive  and  indilputable  proof  of  God's  pre- 
fence  and  power,  and  elpecial  confent,  in  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  their  own  milCon 
and  appointment. 

There  is  certainly  therefore  nothing  unrea- 
fonable,  nothing  to  which  a  true  philofopher 
can  find  caufe  to  objed,  in  the  conllitution 
of  the  Chriftian  Church :  and  after  what  has 
been  faid,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  more 

Catechifms  are  ufeful,  where  the  people  arc  to  be  inflru6lcd, 
and  any  important  principlea  of  belief  or  pradlice  imprdTcd 
upon  their  mindi. 
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juil  defcription  of  it,  than  in  the  words  of  a 
moft  celebrated  and  zealous  defender  of  it. 
''  In  this,"  faith  he,  "  the  Church  differs 
from  all  other  focieties ;  becaufe  they  be- 
long to  this  world,  and  their  rights  and 
**  privileges  are  confined  to  it :  whereas  the 
'*  Church  extends  to  both  worlds,  the  vifible 
^*  and  the  invifible,  and  is  partly  on  earth, 
'*  and  partly  in  heaven.  In  its  earthly 
^*-  members  it  is  vifible ;  in  its  rulers  it 
•'  is  vifible ;  in  its  worlhip  it  is  vifible ;  in 
its  facraments  it  is  vifible :  but  being  alfo 
a  fpiritual  fociety,  it  hath  a  life  which  is 
^'  hidden ;  and  in  the  inward  and  fpiritual 
grace  of  all  its  outward  ordinances  it  is 
invifible.  As  a  kingdom,  in  which  God 
is  Judge,  and  Chrifl:  is  a  Mediator,  and  an- 
^'  gels  and  faints  departed  are  members ;  it 

*  takes  in  the  heaven  itfelf,  and  is  the  hea- 
^  venly  Jerufaleiriy  which  is  the  Mother  of 
^  us  all;  infomuch  that  when  we  are  ad- 
^  mitted  into  it,  our  converfation  is  in  hea- 

*  ven,  and  the  angels  of  heaven  are  our  fel- 

*  low  fervants;  all  making  one  great  family 

*  under  J.efus  Chrifl:,  in  whom  all  things  are 
'  gathered  together  in  one,  both  which  are 
'  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth.    On 
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'  which  corifideration,  what  is  rightly  done 
'  in  the  Church  on  earthy  Hands  good  in 
'  heaven,  as  if  it  had  been  done  there  ;  and 
'  the  apoftles  of  Chrift  received  from  him 

*  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  a 

*  power  of  binding  and  loq/ing,  which  ex- 
'  tends  to  heaven  itfelf :  and  when  Chrif- 

*  tians  go  to  heaven,  they  are  not  carried 

*  into  a  new  fociety,  for  they  are  already, 
'  by  the  grace  of  God,  tranflated  into  it  by 
'  baptifm  ^•^ 

Such  is  the  Chriftian  Church,  and  fuch 
the  character  of  the  Chriftian  mknftry.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  fuppofe, 
that  by  Jlighting  our  authority  they  in  fad 
lejfeny  if  not  wholly  dejlroy  it ;  as  if  it  was 
in  the  power  of  man  to  abrogate  an  ordi- 
nance of  God  !  Authority  w'e  claim  none, 
but  fuch  as  we  maintain  to  have  been  dele- 
gated to  us  by  God  for  the  good  of  others. 
We  are  to  render  *'  an  account  "/*  it  is  moll 
true ;  and  fo  far  it  is  a  charge  of  the  grcateft 
perfonal  importance  to  ourlelves  :  but  the 
account  we  have  to  render  will  relate  to  the 
condition  of  thoje,  who  are  amenable,  of 
Jhould  be  fo,  to  our  adminiftration.     AVc 


*  FJfay  on  the  Churchy  ch.  ii. 


"  Hebrews  xiii.  17. 
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know,  for  the  Lord  hath  Ipoken  it  by  the 
mouth  of  his  Prophet  *,  that  if  we  *'  Ipeak 
"  not  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked 
'*  way,  to  lave  his  life/'  though  *'  he  die  in 
^*  his  iniquity,  his  blood  will  be  required  at 
•'  our  hands :"  but  by  the  fame  authority 
tve  are  afliired,  that  if  we  do  ''  warn  the 
'  wicked,  and  he  turn  not  from  his  wicked- 

*  nefs,  nor  from  his  wicked  way,  he  fhall 
'  die  in  his  iniquity  ;  but  we  Ihall  have  de- 

*  livered  our  fouls."  Neither  will  the  ac- 
:otint  we  have  to  render  relate  only  to  thofe 
vho  willingly  fubmit  themfelves  to  our  au- 
hority,  and  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  unity  of 
he  Church ;  but  it  muft  in  the  nature  of 
hings  extend  to  thofe  alfo,  who  Ihall  have 
jdne  out  from  us,  and  to  thofe  who  Ihall 
lave  neglected  the  heavenly  call ;  the  Schif- 
naiicj  whom  we  could  not  reclaim ^  and  the 
^nfidely  whom  we  have  not  been  able  to 
onvcrt.  We  are  not  the  minifters  of  Chrift 
a  any  low  fenfe  of  the  word ;  we  are  the 

^  pallors'*  of  "  his  flock '';"  his  "  minifters 
of  reconciliation';"  the  "  ftewards  of  his 
myfteries*;"    the    '*  ambafladors   of  his 

«  Ezekicl  iii.  18,  19.  y  Ephef.  iv.  ii.   i  Peter  v.  2. 

*  2  Cor.  V.  18,  19.  ■   I  Cor.  iv.  i. 

M  m  2  **  grace." 
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"  grace  ^."  Thofe  who  defpife  the  Chiiftian 
priefthood,  therefore,  and  oppofe  their  au- 
thority, rejeft  all  the  graces  and  benefits,  of 
which  they  are  appointed  the  difpenfers. 

But  the  contempt  cannot  but  be  much ' 
aggravated  by  men's  perfifting  to  fede  and  i 
to  accept  all  thele  difpenfations  at  the  hands 
of  others ;  for  pardon  and  grace  are  not  of 
fuch  fmall  concern  in  the  eyes  of  fallen  man, 
as  that  he  may  be  under  any  circumftances 
wholly  indifferent  about  them.  Thofe  who 
will  not  have  even  God  himfelf  to  *'  bind'' 
them,  will  fuffer  any  man  to  fet  them  free. 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  every  herefy,  and 
even  every  fyftem  of  infidelity,  has  its  own 
means  of  grace,  and  meafures  of  fecurity, 
which  God  never  fancftioned,  and  which 
right  Reafon  can  never  approve.  Hence  not 
only  all  the  extravagances,  which  fuperfti- 
tion  and  enthufiafm  have  engendered  and 
fliill  encourage,  but  the  inadequate  and  un- 
holy expedients  of  Deifm  and  Infidelity.  If 
fuperftition  has  in  fome  inftances  impofed 
burthens,  which  God  never  required  at  our 
hands,  Deills  and  Infidels  have  continually 

^  2  G)r.  V.  20. 
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aiiuined  a  power  of  abfolving  all  men  from 
the  weight  and  puntjhment  of  their  Jins, 
without  the  fmalleft  pretence  to  a  divine 
commiiiion^  and  yet  with  the  moft  confident 
aflurances,  that  whatever  they  fo  "  loofe  on 
"  earth,  Ihall  be  loofed  in  heaven."  Thus 
men  are  taught  to  believe,  that  they  Ihall  be 
laved,  either  by  morality  without  devotion, 
or  by  election  without  morality :  by  fince- 
rity  without  faith,  or  faith  without  fincerity : 
by  immediate  inipiration  without  teaching, 
or  by  reafon  and  nature  in  difregard  of 
both :  by  God's  mercy  alone,  without  re- 
demption or  atonement ;  or  finally  by  anni- 
hilation and  deftrudion,  which  are  to  cancel 
all  delinquencies,  and  preclude  all  judg- 
ment  \ 

This  is  but  a  very  brief  fummary  of  the 
many  different  expedients  invented  by  man 
for  his  own  fecurity,  in  contempt  or  in  abuie 
of  God's  holy  word,  and  the  means  of  grace 
ivhich  he  himfelf  has  appointed.     It  is  a  de- 


c    ** 


Non  ignoro  plerofque  confeientia  meritorutn,  nihil  ie 
'  efle  per  mortem  magis  optare  quam  credere ;  malunt  enim 
'  extingui  penitus,  quam  ad  fupplicia  reparari."  Minutlus 
Felix. 
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plorable  inconliftency  that  fome  men  fall 
into,  that  while  they  sffeA  to  deipiie  not 
only  the  reproofs,  but  the  abfolutions  of  the 
Chriftian  miniftry,  they  are  ready  enough  to 
adopt  the  feveral  expedients  fuggefted  by 
the  reafon  of  man ;  though  theh:  great  varie- 
ty alone  might,  one  would  think,  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  occaiion  a  juft  fufpicion  and  dillruit 
of  their  power  and  efficacy. 

But  to  conclude.  If  ever  there  was  a 
period  wherein  the  Chriftian  miniftry  might 
glory  in  the  purity  and  perfedion  of  the 
laws  they  have  to  enforce  and  to  adminifter; 
in  the  fublimity  of  the  dodrines  they  have 
to  publifti  and  proclaim ;  in  the  confolations 
they  have  to  ofter ;  the  hopes  they  have  to 
propofe  ;  the  profpedls  they  have  to  unfold; 
the  found  advice,  the  fure  aftiftance,  the 
ready  help,  the  heavenly  encouragement  they 
have  to  fupply :  if  ever  the  Church  might 
be  fet  open  with  a  reafonable  hope,  that 
^very  prudent  and  wife  man  would  obey 
the  heavenly  call,  and  eagerly  enter  into  the 
fanftuary  of  Chrift's  mercy ;  furely  it  muft 
be  in  an  age  like  the  prefent;  wherein  fo 
much  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  in  vari- 
ous 
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ous  parts  of  the  world,  to  perplex  and  con- 
found ^  if  not  entirely  to  deftroy,  the  very 
firfl:  and  moft  elementary  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morality :  when^  in  regard  to  f Ma- 
turity ^  fome  would  confidently  aflure  us, 
that  death  is  a  perpetual  lleep  *:  when  others 
have  been  known  to  boaft  of  their  dilbelief, 
not  only  of  Revelation,  but  of  the  very  ex- 
iftence  of  God  himfelf  ^  when  many,  after 
decrying  Chrillianity  as  a  fylleni  of  the 
baled  fuperftition,  have  bowed  down  again 
to  (locks  and  Itones,  trees  of  liberty,  and 
goddefles  of  Reafon  ^ !  when  others  would 
degrade  us  from  the  rank  of  free  agents,  to 
fubjeft  us  to  a  fatality  as  blind  and  irreiifti* 

^  What  perplexity  and  confufion  the  German  Novel'tfts  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  modem  Ethics,  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  titles  of  their  works,  as  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Weft 
has  well  obferved :  "  The  Pitiable  Adulterefs  j" — "  The  Noble 
*'  Lie  5**—"  Generous  Revenge  f— "  The  Honeft  Thieves  ;"— 
"  The  Guiltlefs  Parricide ;"— "  Errors  of  Virtue  f — "  Amiai- 
"  ble  Indifcretions  ;"— "  The  Innocent  Slanderer  /' — and  "  De- 
•'  licate  Anger."  Letten  to  her  Son,  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 

^  When  the  religion  of  Reason  was  proclaimed  in  France, 
it  was  decreed,  and  engraved  on  their  tombs,  that  "  Death  is  an 
"  eternal  JleefT 

'  See  M.  Dufonis  Speech  \  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
was  applauded  by  the  whole  National  Convention  of  France. 

I  See  Note  (15).  Sermon  I. 
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ble  as  the  aicent  of  light,  or  the  defcent  of 
heavy  bodies  ^ :  when  fome  would  rob  the 
foul  of  its  immaterial  eflence,  and  render 
it  as  naturally  corruptible  as  the  mouldering 
urn,  as  tranfitory  as  the  morning  cloud': 
when  fome,  in  their  luft  for  liberty,  would 
give  an  unlimited  freedom  to  the  word 
paffions  of  human  nature,  and  abfolve  men 
from  ties  and  connexions,  which  w^ere  de- 
figned  to  be  the  chief  bonds  of  fociety,  the 
joy  of  every  heart,  and  the  fource  of  every 
comfort  ^ :  when  fuicide,  adultery,  concu- 
binage, and  even,  in  one  infiance,  infanti- 
cide, have  not  only  been  approved,  but,  I 
may  fay,  even  inculcated  and  recommend- 
ed*.     Surely  we  may  well  fay,  wdth  the 

h  Sec  Sermon  IV.  and  the  Notes.  »  IBid. 

^  Sec  Note  from  Helvetius,  Sermon  VIII.  Note  (4).  and 
Parrs  Spiial  Sermon. 

*  Sec  Godwins  Works ;  HalVs  Sermon  on  Modem  Injuklit)') 
pp.  46.  52  ;  Fuller  on  Dei/m,  Part  I.  ch.  iii.  vii. 

1  find  in  a  publication  before  me  the  following  (hort  ab- 
ftradl  of  Mr.  Godwin's  moral  and  political  principles^  as  thcf 
are  to  be  collected  from  his  original  work  on  Political  Jufticc, 
&c.  Original  I  call  it,  not  as  the  product  of  his  own  genius  j 
for  perhaps  there  is  not  one  pofition  in  it  that  was  not  bor- 
nywed  from  French  Infidels  and  French  Revolutionifls ;  but  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  fubfequent  editions^  which  I  may  not  have 
fccn,  but  in  which  I  believe  Mr.  Godwin  found  occafion  to  re- 
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Apoftle,  "  This  is  not  the  wifdom  that  de- 


tract much  of  what  he  had  originally  iniiiled  on,  as  indifpuU- 
ble  truths.     Mr.  Godwin  then,  in  his  Political  Judice  as  well 
as  in  his  other  works,  certainly  endeavours  to  eftablilh  thefe 
portions;  ^'  that  to  love  our  parents,  our  children,  or  our  coun* 
try,  is  contemptible  fuperflition  }  that  to  make  or  to  obferve 
promifes  or  oaths,  is  immoral;  that  gratitude  is  a  vice; 
marriage  an  odious  monopoly;   remorie  a  prejudice;    and 
crimes  nuftakes :  that  the  murderer  is  no  more  an  objed  of 
''  indignation  or  puniihment  than  the  dagger  with  which  he 
kills ;  that  all  property  is  ufurpation,  all  government  ty*- 
ranny,  all  laws  oppreflion,  and  all  religion  impoilure."  This 
is,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  a  juft  account  of  the  do6trines  Mn 
Godwin  has  thought  fit  to  inculcate  and  maintain  in  his  writ- 
ings.   But  there  b  tlill  one  particular  position  not  immediately 
noticed  in  the  above  abflra^,  which,  as  it  may  interfere  with 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  great  Chriflian  duty,  I  (hall  offer  fome  re- 
marks upon,  and  with  that  conclude.     St.  Peter  expe6ls  us  to 
"  fubmit  ourfclves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord  s 
"  fake  ;   whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  fupreme,  or  unto  go- 
**  vemors,  as  unto  them  that  are  fent  by  him,  for  the  punijb^ 
'*  went  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  prmfe  of  them  that  do  ^velJ!^ 
£)f  fie^»x9)9i»    xaxoiroitff,    fir«iM»  ^  dyaJ^tuvowp,       He  enjoins  to 
*'  honour  all  men ;  to  love  the  brotherhood ;  to  fear  God  ; 
**  and  to  honour  the  king/'    But  Mr.  Grodwin,  in  his  tender 
concern  for  morality,  truth,  and  judice,  afTures  us,  that  he 
thinks  them  in  the  utmoft  danger  in  monarcbtes  of  all  forts. 
The  outward  appendages  of  royalty,  in  giving  diflindlion  to 
the  individual,  are,^^  fays,  a  violation  of  truth  and  juflice,  and 
an  offence  to  virtue,  as  rendering  them  of  confequence  in  the 
eyes  d  the  multitude.     But  the  cafe  is  greatly  miftaken,  or 
much  mifreprefented.     If  thefe  things  weredefigned  to  exprefs 
the  worth  of  the  man,  indead  of  the  fiate  and  dignity  of  the 

prince) 
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'*  fccnds  from  above ;  but  is  earthly,  fenfual. 


prince  ;  or  to  fet  one  man  above  another,  merelj  as  man ;  then 
both  truth  and  jullice  might  occafionally  be  violated ;  and 
virtue  equally  offended,  if  fuch  paraphernalia  were  ofpofed  to 
the  amiable  qualities  of  a  good  heart.  That  fuch  a  miilake  as 
Mr.  Godwin  himfelf  makes,  is  not  likely  however  to  be  general, 
vc  might  conclude  from  his  own  remarks  i  "  Is  it  pq/Jible^  he 
a(ks,  "  that  an  individual,  who  by  fevere  labour  earns  a  (canty 
"  fubfiftence,  if  by  accident  or  curiofity  he  becomes  a  fpe6Utor 
**  of  a  royal  progrefs,  (hould  not  mentally  apoftrophize  thisele- 
**  vated  mortal,  and  a(k,  what  has  made  thee  to  differ  from 
*<  me  ?  If  no  fuch  (entiment  pafs  through  his  mind/*  Mr.  God- 
win adds,  "  it  is  a  proof  that  the  corrupt  inHitutions  of  fociety 
**  have  already  diveiled  him  of  all  fenfe  of  juflice.**  That  fuch 
a  fentiment  pafles  through  the  mind  of  many  a  man  who  has- 
sot  learnt  to  govern  himfelf  by  the  Chriflian  precept,  of  ho- 
nouring thofe  who  are  in  authority  over  us,  I  have  no  doubt : 
but  juiltce,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  is  moft  violated  by  not  *'  rcn- 
"  dering  to  every  man  his  due,  cuflom  to  whom  cuftom,  ho- 
*'  nour  to  whom  honour." 

In  regarding  a  king  as  a  different  man  from  ourfehcs,  it  mny 
be  either  as  a  king  or  a  man.  If  we  mean  to  take  account 
of  his  moral  charaftcr,  or  religious  principles,  or  of  the  faihiori 
of  his  body,  then  every  thing  appertaining  to  royalty  can  only 
be  confidered  as  adventitious  3  he  is  then  (imply  a  man  \  and 
truth  and  juflice  would  be  violated,  if  we  were  to  regard  him 
as  a  god  or  an  angel ;  if  we  were  to  account  him  good^  merely 
becaufe  he  was  great,  or  wife,  merely  in  that  his  trappings 
were  fplendid.  But  if  we  defigned  to  take  account  of  him  as 
a  prince,  if  his  (late  and  authority  are  legal,  juftice  fhould  re- 
quire that  we  regard  thofe  differences  only  which  are  adventi- 
tious to  the  man  j  for  in  thefc  only  can  it  be  pretended,  that 
any  diderence  or  diftindion  confiHs.     Who  indeed  can  make 

a  king. 


it 
it 
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*'  devilifh/*     How  different  the  wifdom  that 


a  king,  is  ftill  another  queftion.  Mr.  Godwin  fays,  "  No  au- 
thority is  fo  paramount  as  to  make  that  to  be  law,  which 
ab(lra6t  and  immutable  judice  had  not  made  to  be  law  pre- 
vioufly  to  that  interpofition ;"  and  therefore  he  concludes, 
that  '*  Legiflation  is  not  applicable  to  human  (bciety."  Wc 
(hall  not  Hop  to  difcufs  this  point :  it  is  enough  to  know^  that 
in  the  very  fame  page,  in  which  this  Icgijlat'tve  authority  is 
queflioned,  a  delegated  executive  authority  is  admitted;  fothat» 
for  what  I  can  fee,  a  king  certainly  may  be  made,  though  ab- 
ftradl  and  immutable  juilice  (hall  have  made  no  exprefs  provi- 
(ion  for  fuch  an  appointment.  But  (lill  (hould  a  king  be  made* 
it  is,  it  feems,  impojinre.  *'  It  muft  be  laid  down  as  a  firft 
**  principle,  that  monarchy  is  founded  in  impodure.  It  is  fal(e, 
"  that  kings  arc  entitled  to  the  eminence  they  po(refs.*'  This  is 
another  grofs  miftake  or  mifreprefentation,  or  both  ;  not  per- 
haps as  men,  but  certainly  as  executive  governors  !  However, 
*'  All  impofture  is  trifling  with  morality  and  truth."  We  grant 
it;  but  it  id  no  impodure  to  make  one  roan  great,  though 
millions  continue  in  a  low  and  mean  condition.  It  might  be 
impodure  to  infid  upon  one  man  being  accounted  good,  and  the 
red  vile  and  wretched.  But  when  Mr.  Godwin  fays,  that  "  bjr 
'*  a  monarchical  inditution  the  dandard  of  intellcSiual  merit  is 
''  no  longer  the  man,  but  the  title,"  he  either  fays  what  is  not 
the  truth,  for  want  of  underdanding  the  quedion  before  him  ; 
or  underdanding  it  properly,  he  fays  what  is  not  the  truth 
concerning  it,  which  is  worfe.  The  king's  title  alone  is  made 
no  dandard  of  intelleffual  merit,  in  any  fenfc  whatever,  or  under 
any  form  whatfbever  of  monarchical  government. 

But  •'  Firtue  is  offended  by  monarchy."  How  ?  Why,  "  the 
'*  fird  ledbn  of  virtue  is,  Fear  no  man  ;  the  fird  leifon  of  mon« 
"  archy  is,  Fear  the  king.  The  fird  ledbn  of  virtue  is.  Obey 
^'  no  man ;   the  fird  leffon  of  monarchy  b.  Obey  the  king.** 

We 
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is  from  above :   *'  That,''  fays  the  Apoftle, 


M>  mnft  not  miflake  Mr. Godwin 8  terms:  in  a  marginal  note 

be  is  conliderate  enough  to  tell  ns,  that  be  means  to  fpeak  of 

fofiitude  and  fufillammtiy  j  (b  that  virtue  in  the  aVxnre  padages 

is  not  what  an  uninformed  Englifhman  would  fufpedt,  and  by 

which,  I  think,  he  might  be  eaiily  miiled,  but  the  Latin  **vinus!' 

However,  the  Mi  leilbn,  I  am  certain,  of  limited  monarch j 

(which  is  the  monarchy  we  hare  the  bappinefs  to  live  under,  and 

which  Mr.  Godwin  includes  in  his  ftridtures)  is  ftri^Uy  confident 

with  Chriftianity,  morality, and  judice;  Honour  the  king;  Fear 

and  obey  the  laws  he  has  to  adminider.  But  we  have  not  yet  done. 

*'  Judice,  truth,  and  virtue  revolt  with  indignation,**  fays  Mr. 

Godwin,  ^  againd  the  maxim  of  pur  conditution,  that  the 

**  king  can  do  no  wrong.'*    Judice,  truth,  and  virtue  all  con- 

li>ire  to  give  to  a  king  of  this  Country  fuch  a  (ecurity.     He 

baa  DO  means  of  doing  wrosg  to  any  individual,  but  with 

the  advice  and  cooperation  of  his  miniders;    and  therefore 

tbefe  latter  are  fitly  made  refponfible,  not  for  the  a£ls  of  the 

king,  but  for  their  own  concurrence  and  fupport.     We  mud 

not  venture  to  defend  the  maxim  as  Vijl^ion  of  law  or  politics ; 

for  no  doubt  the  very  word  fi6Uon  will  condemn  us :  but  that 

Mr.  Godwin*s  interpretation  of  the  maxim   is  in  defiance  of 

common  fenfe,  may  I  think  be  fufliciently  feen^   in  a  critique 

which  has  lately  appeared,  on  a  work  in  which  iiich  fi6lions 

are  particularly  objedled  to :    fee  the  Edinburgh  Rmcw,  No. 

vii.  Art.  r. 

Mr.  Godwin  concludes  with  telling  us,  that  aridocracy 
agrees  with  monarchy  in  many  refpe6ts,  and  democracy 
has  alfo  its  evils.  Mr.  Godwin  prefers  the  latter  ^  and  con- 
fidently enough ;  for  he  adures  us,  that  the  thing  moil  necef- 
fary  in  a  government  is,  '*  to  remove  all  refbraints  which  hold 
•*  the  mind  back  from  its  natural  flight.**  That  this  is  rood 
likely  to  happen  in  a  democracy,  at  lead  in  the  firfl  edablill> 

ment 
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*'  is  firll  pure,  then  peaceable,  full  of  mercy 


ment  of  a  democracy,  few,  I  think,  will  doubt.  But  Mr.  God- 
win in  his  remarks  on  arlfiocracy  notices  the  origin  of  its 
name,  and  the  correfpondent  Roman  title,  "  Oftimates!'  Really 
Mr.  Cjodwin  would  feem  here  to  have  fomc  ground  to  reft  his 
arguments  on,  when  he  would  infer,  that  the  title  of  dominion 
was  deigned  to  be  a  (landard  of  moral  excellence  :  but  though 
even  here  there  would  be  a  manifeft  fallacy,  it  ought  furely 
to  have  (Iruck  Mr.  Godwin,  that  neither  in  the  Greek  title, 
BuciXivi,  nor  yet  in  the  Roman  Rex,  nor  yet  in  the  Englifh 
title  of  Kwgy  is  there  the  fmalleft  allufion  cither  to  moral  vir- 
tue, or  intellectual  merit. 

But  to  conclude  :  Ifd\\  that  Mr.  Godwin  has  aflerted  could 
be  fuppofed  true  ;  if  monarchy  was  really  the  impofture  he 
pretends ;  if  truth  and  jufticc  were  fo  much  violated,  in  the 
Itate  and  fplendour  of  princes,  as  that  we  were  taught  to 
think  they  muft  be  good  in  proportion  to  their  greatnefs,  and 
wife  in  proportion  to  their  fplendour  j  what  could  ferve  to  ftrip 
the  veil  off,  but  the  pure  and  equal  laws  of  Chriftianity  ?  It 
has  been  objedcd  to  the  Gofpel,  that  it. lays  down  no  rules  for 
the  adminillration  of  public  affairs,  but  applies  its  precepts 
and  its  fan6lions  to  the  hearts  of  individuals  only,  "  The  ob- 
"  fcrvation,"  fays  a  very  learned  contemporary  of  Mr.  Godwin's, 
*'  is,  I  grant,  defeniible,  when  properly  underftood.  For  let  it 
'*  not  be  imagined,  that  magiftrates,  legiflators,  and  warriors, 
'*  as  fuch,  are  unconcerned  in  thofe  precepts  here,  or  in  thofe 
"  I'anclions  hereafter:  tbty  too  are  individuals  3  tbey  ^vt  endowed 
'*  with  moral  faculties  j  tbcy  are  placed  in  a  (late  of  moral  pro- 
'*  bation  ;  tbcy  are  inveftcd  with  privileges  which  ever  muft  be 
**  accompanied  by  correfpondent  and  commenfurate  duties ; 
*'  and  therefore  they  ought  to  remember,  that  the  obfervancc 
"  and  breach  of  thofe  duties  are  fubjeds  not  only  of  applaufc 
"  or  cenfure  from   men,  but  of  reward  or  puniftiment  from 

'*  God." 
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**  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
"  without  hypocrify"/* 

May  it  pleaie  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  to 
"  bring  back  into  the  way  of  truth,  all  luch 
"  as  have"  fo  "  erred,  and  been  fo'*  fatally 
*'  deceived ;"  may  it  pleafe  him  to  grant, 
that  ''  his  Church,  bemg  always  preferved 

**  Grod."  Sec  Parrs  Faft  Sermon^  1804.    Thc(c  obfervations  arc 
juft:  Chriftianity  affords  us  a  iccuritj  againft  the  man  as  well  as 
the  monarch;  Chrillianity  mud  above  all  things  tend  to  make  the 
great  good^  and  the  mighty  virtuous ;  Chriftianity  muft  pecu- 
liarly tend  to  warn  blm,  who  can  do  no  wrong  in  the  fight  of 
man,  that  in  the  fight  of  God  he  is  as  amenable  as  the  lowed  of 
hiB  fubje6ts^  to  the  (Iridleft  laws  of  morality,  truth,  and  juitice. 
Chriftianity  will  teach  the  prince,  that,  however  he  may  be 
raifed  above  his  fellows  in  this  world,  by  the  outward  ap{)en- 
dages  of  date  and  royalty,  nothing  will  elevate  him  above  the 
roeaned  of  his  vadals  in  the  world  to  come,  but  virtue,  and 
piety,  and  godlinefs  of  living.  Let  us  never  forget  that  Chridi- 
anity,  and  Chridianity  alone,  fupplies  us  with  tbis  mighty  pro' 
teSion  againd  all  evil  rulers,  in  every  deicription  of  political 
government.     But  let  us  not  forget  at  the  fame  time,  that 
Chridianity  may  ennoble  the  mauy  far  beyond  all  the  trappings 
and  fplendour,  and  titles  and  privileges,  that  didinguidi  the 
monarch  :  let  us  not  forget,  that,  if  the  laws  of  the  date  enjoin 
us  to  honour  the  king,  the  laws  of  Chridianity  may  oblige  us 
to  love  the  man  :  let  us  not  forget,  with  fuch  an  example  be- 
fore us,  as  our  own  Throne  at  this  moment  exhibits,  that  if  it  is 
poffible   for   the  fceptred  monarch  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his 
daves  and  vaflals,  it  is  not  lels  poffible  for  the  Cbrifiian  king  to 
vUereft  the  hearts  of  millions  of  faithful  fubjedts  I 
■"  James  iii.  15,  27. 

"  from 
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"  from  falfe  teachers  and  falfe  apofUes,  may- 
be ordered  and  guided  by  faithful  and  true 
pallors  ;*'  and  may  he  "  give  to  all  his 
people  increafe  of  grace,  to  hear  meekly 
"  his  word,  and  to  receive  it  with  pure  afr 
*'  feftion,  and  to  bring  forth,"  in  the  con- 
duft  of  their  lives,  "  the"  blclled  "  fruits" 
of  his  moll  Holy  "  Spirit." 


ti 
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THE   END. 
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